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—  Exemptajuvat  spitus  dejjluribus  una, 

HOR.  STI8T.  ii.  2. 812. 

Better  one  thorn  pluck'd  out,  than  all  remain. 


My  correspondents  assure  me  that  the  enormities 
which  they  lately  complained  of,  and  I  published  an 
account  01,  are  so  far  from  being  amenoed,  that  new 
evils  arise  every  day  to  interrupt  their  conversation, 
in  contempt  of  my  reproofs.  My  friend,  who  writes 
from  the  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  informs  me, 
that  the  gentleman  who  constantly  sings  a  voluntary 
in  spite  of  the  whole  company,  was  more  musical 
than  ordinary  after  reading  my  paper ;  and  has  not 
been  contented  with  that,  but  has  danced  up  to  the 
glass  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  practised  mi- 
nuet-steps to  his  own  humming.  The  incorrigible 
creature  has  gone  still  further,  and  in  the  open  coffee- 
house, with  one  hand  extended  as  leading  a  lady  in 
it,  he  has  danced  botli  French  and  country-dances, 
VOL.  vn.  B 
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and  admonished  his  supposed  partner  by  smiles  and 
nods  to  hold  up  her  head  and  fall  back^  according  to 
the  respective  facings  and  evolutions  of  the  dance. 
Before  this  gentleman  began  this  his  exercise^  he 
was  pleased  to  clear  his  throat  by  coughing  and  spit- 
ting a  full  half  hour ;  and^  as  soon  as  he  struck  up^ 
he  appealed  to  an  attorney's  clerk  in  the  room, 
whether  he  hit  as  he  ought  ^  Since  you  from  death 
have  saved  me  ?*  and  then  asked  the  young  fellow, 
pointing  to  a  chancery-bill  under  his  arm,  whether 
that  was  an  opera-score  he  carried  or  not  ?  Without 
staying  for  an  answer,  he  fell  into  the  exercise  above- 
mentioned,  and  practised  his  airs  to  the  full  house 
who  were  turned  upon  him,  without  the  least  shame 
or  repentance  for  his  former  transgressions. 

I  am  to  the  last  degree  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
this  young  fellow,  except  I  declare  him  an  outlaw, 
and  pronounce  it  penal  for  any  one  to  speak  to  him 
in  the  said  house  which  he  frequents,  and  direct  that 
he  be  obliged  to  drink  his  tea  and  coffee  without 
sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any  person  whatsoever 
any  thing  above  mere  necessaries. 

As  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people,  and  gene- 
rally inclined  rather  to  a  certain  bashfulness  of  beha- 
viour in  public,  it  is  amazing  whence  some  fellows 
come  whom  one  meets  with  in  this  town ;  they  do 
not  at  all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our  island :  the 
pert,  the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no  sense  of  the 
observation  of  others,  are  certainly  of  foreign  ex- 
traction. As  for  my  part,  I  am  as  much  surprised 
when  I  see  a  talkative  Englishman,  as  I  should  be  to 
see  the  Indian  pine  growing  on  one  of  our  quickset- 
hedges.  Where  these  creatures  get  sun  enough,  to 
make  them  such  lively  animals  and  dull  men,  is 
above  my  philosophy. 

There  are  another  kind  of  impertinents  which  a 
man  is  perplexed  with  in  mixed  company,  and  thosa 
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are^  your  loud  speakers.  These  treat  mankind  as  if 
we  were  all  deaf;  they  do  not  express  but  declare 
themselves.  Many  of  these  are  gmlty  of  this  out- 
rage out  of  vanity^  because  they  think  aU  they  say 
is  well ;  or  that  they  have  their  own  persons  in  such 
veneration^  that  they  believe  nothing  which  concerns 
them  can  be  insignificant  to  any  body  else.  For 
these  people's  sake^  I  have  often  lamented  that  we 
cannot  close  our  ears  with  as  much  ease  as  we  can 
our  eyes.  It  is  very  uneasy  that  we  must  necessarily 
be  under  persecution.  Next  to  these  bawlers>  is  a 
troublesome  creature  who  comes  with  the  air  of  your 
friend  and  your  intimate^  and  that  is^  your  whis- 
perer. There  is  one  of  them  at  a  coffee-house 
which  I  myself  frequent,  who,  observing  me  to  be  a 
man  pretty  well  made  for  secrets,  gets  by  me,  and 
with  a  whisper  tells  me  things  which  all  the  town 
knows.  It  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  guess  at  the 
source  of  this  impertinence,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  method  or  mechanic  art  of  being  wise.  You 
never  see  any  frequent  in  it,  whom  you  can  suppose 
to  have  any  thing  in  the  world  to  clo.  These  per- 
sons are  worse  than  bawlers,  as  much  as  a  secret 
enemy  is  more  dangerous  than  a  declared  one.  I 
wish  this  my  coffee-house  friend  would  take  this  for 
an  intimation,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word  he  has 
told  me  for  these  several  years;  whereas  he  now  thinks 
me  the  most  trusty  repository  of  his  secrets.  The 
whisperers  haye  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the  close 
conversation,  with  saying  aloud,  *  Do  not  you  think 
so  ?'  Then  whisper  again ;  and  then  aloud,  '  but  you 
know  that  person  :'  then  whisper  again.  The  thing 
would  be  well  enough,  if  they  whispered  to  keep 
the  folly  of  what  they  say  among  friends ;  but,  alas ! 
they  do  it  to  preserve  the  importance  of  their 
thoughts.  I  am  sure  I  could  name  you  more  than 
one  person  whom  no  man  living  ever  heard  talk 
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upon  any  subject  in  nature^  or  ever  saw  in  his  whole 
life  witn  a  book  in  his  hand,  that,  I  know  not  how, 
can  whisper  something  like  knowledge  of  what  has 
and  does  pass  in  the  world ;  which  you  would  think 
he  learned  from  some  familiar  spirit  that  did  not 
think  him  worthy  to  receive  the  whole  story.  But 
in  truth,  whisperers  deal  only  in  half  accounts  of 
what  they  entertain  you  with.  A  great  help  to  their 
discourse  is,  ^  That  the  town  says,  and  people  b^in 
to  talk  very  freely,  and  they  had  it  from  persons  too 
considerable  to  be  named,  what  they  will  tell  you 
when  things  are  riper.'  My  friend  has  winked  upon 
me  any  day  since  I  came  to  to\i'n  last^  and  has 
communicated  to  me  as  a  secret,  that  he  designed 
in  a  very  short  time  to  tell  me  a  secret ;  but  I  shall 
know  what  he  means,  he  now  assures  me,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight's  time. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of  mankind, 
I  mean,  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a  whole  paper  upon 
grievances  which  concern  the  men  only ;  but  shall 
humbly  propose  that  we  change  fools  for  an  expe- 
riment only.  A  certain  set  of  ladies  complain  they 
are  frequently  perplexed  with  a  visitant,  who  at- 
fects  to  be  wiser  than  they  are ;  which  character  he 
hopes  to  preserve  by  an  obstinate  gravity,  and  great 
guard  against  discovering  his  opinion  upon  any  oc- 
casion whatsoever.  A  painful  silence  has  hitherto 
gained  him  no  further  advantage,  than  that  as  he 
might,  if  he  had  behaved  himself  with  freedom,  been 
excepted  against  but  as  to  this  and  that  particular^ 
he  now  offends  in  the  whole.  To  relieve  these  la- 
dies, my  good  friends  and  correspondents,  I  shall 
exchange  my  dancing  outlaw  for  their  dumb  visitant^ 
and  assign  the  silent  gentleman  all  the  haunts  of  the 
dancer ;  in  order  to  which,  I  have  sent  them  by  the 
penny-post  the  following  letters  for  their  conduct  ia 
their  new  conversations. 
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SIR,  , 

I  HAVE,  you  may  be  sure,  heard  of  your  ir- 
regularities without  regard  to  my  observations  upon 
you ;  but  shall  not  treat  you  with  so  much  rigour 
as  you  deserve.  If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trou- 
ble to  repair  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  post- 
script* to  this  letter  at  seven  this  evening,  you 
will  be  conducted  into  a  spacious  room  well-lighted, 
where  there»  are  ladies  and  music.  You  will  see  a 
young  lady  laughing  next  the  window  to  the  street : 
you  may  take  her  out,  for  she  loves  you  as  well  as 
she  does  any  man,  though  she  never  saw  you  before. 
She  never  thought  in  her  life,  any  more  than  your- 
self. She  will  not  be  surprised  when  you  accost 
her,  nor  concerned  when  you  leave  her.  Hasten 
from  a  place  where  you  are  laughed  at,  to  one  where 
you  will  be  admired.  You  are  of  no  consequence ; 
therefore  go  where  you  will  be  welcome  for  being  so. 

Your  humble  servant. 

SIR, 

The  ladies  whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  man 
the  most  impertinent  creature  living,  therefore  you 
cannot  be  offended  that  they  are  displeased  with 
you.  Why  will  you  take  pains  to  appear  wise, 
where  you  would  not  be  the  more  esteemed  for  being 
really  so  ?  Come  to  us ;  forget  the  gigglers  and  let 
your  inclination  go  along  with  you  whether  you 
speak  or  are  silent;  and  let  all  such  women  as  are 
in  a  clan  or  sisterhood  go  their  own  way ;  there  is 
no  room  for  you  in  that  company  who  are  of  the 
common  taste  of  the  sex. 

For  women,  bom  to  be  controU'd, 
Stoop  to  tbe  forward  and  the  bold  ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud  |.* 

T 

*  No  Postscript  in  the  SpecL  in  fol.  f  Waller. 
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Cui  in  manu  sit  quern  esse  dementem  velitf 

Quern  sajyere,  qu£m  sanarif  quern  in  morbum  iiytdf 

Quern  corUrd  oTnarif  quern  accernri,  quern  exj)eti. 

CMCIL,  AFUD  TVLU 

Who  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  men  mad, 
Or  wise,  or  sick,  or  well :  and  who  can  choose 
The  object  of  her  appetite  at  pleasure. 

The  following  letter^  and  my  answer^  shall  take  up 
the  present  speculation. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

'^  I  AM  the  young  widow  of  a  country  gentleman^ 
who  has  left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large  fortune^ 
which  he  agreed  to  as  an  equivalent  for  the  differ- 
ence in  our  years.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  extraordinary  to  have  a  crowd  of  admirers; 
which  I  have  abridged  in  my  own  thoughts^  and 
reduced  to  a  couple  of  candidates  only^  both  young, 
and  neither  of  mem  disagreeable  in  their  persons : 
according  to  the  common  way  of  computing,  in  one 
the  estate  more  than  deserves  my  fortune,  in  the 
other  my  fortune  more  than  deserves  the  estate. 
When  I  consider  the  first,  I  own  I  am  so  &r  a  woman 
I  cannot  avoid  being  delighted  with  the  thoughts 
of  living  great ;  but  then  he  seems  to  receive  such  a 
degree  of  courage  from  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
has,  he  looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  me ;  and  the  readiness  he  accosts  me  with, 
makes  me  jealous  I  am  only  hearing  a  repetition  of 
the  same  things  he  has  said  to  a  hundred  women 
before.  When  I  consider  the  other,  I  see  myself  ap- 
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proached  with  so  much  modesty  and  respect^  and 
such  a  doubt  of  himself^  as  betrays^  methii^s,  an  af- 
fection within^  and  a  belief  at  the  same  time  that  he 
himself  would  be  the  only  gainer  by  my  consent. 
What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could  I  make 
out  of  both !  but  since  that  is  impossible^  I  beg  to 
be  concluded  by  your  opinion.  It  is  absolutely  in 
your  power  to  £spose  of 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  SYLVIA." 
MADAM, 

You  do  me  great  honour  in  your  application 
to  me  on  this  important  occasion;  I  shall  there- 
fore talk  to  you  with  the  tenderness  of  a  ^Either,  in 
gratitude  for  your  giving  me  the  authority  of  one. 
y  ou  do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  distinction  be- 
tween these  gentlemen  as  to  their  persons;  the 
whole  question  lies  upon  their  circumstances  and 
behaviour.  If  the  one  is  less  respectful  because  he 
is  rich,  and  the  other  more  obsequious  because  he  is 
not  so,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  by  the  same 
principle,  the  consideration  of  fortune;  and  you  must 
place  them  in  each  other's  circumstances  before  you 
can  judge  of  their  inclination.  To  avoid  confusion 
in  discussing  this  point,  I  will  ciill  the  richer  man 
Strephon,  and  the  other  Florio.  If  you  believe  Flo- 
rio  with  Strephon's  estate  would  behave  himself  as 
he  does  now,  Florio  is  certainly  your  man ;  but  if 
you  think  Strephon,  were  he  in  Florio's  condition, 
would  be  as  obsequious  as  Florio  is  now,  you  ought 
for  your  own.  sidce  to  choose  Strephon ;  for  where 
the  men  are  equal,  there  is  no  doubt  riches  ought 
to  be  a  reason  for  preference.  After  this  manner, 
my  dear  child,  I  would  have  you  abstract  them  from 
their  circumstances;  for  you  are  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  he,  who  is  very  humble  only  because 
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he  is  poor^  is  the  very  same  man  in  nature  with  him 
who  is  haughty  because  he  is  rich. 

When  you  have  gone  thus  far^  as  to  consider  the 
figure  they  make  towards  you ;  you  will  please^  my 
dear,  next  to  consider  the  appearance  you  make  to- 
wards them.  If  they  are  men  of  discerning,  they 
can  observe  the  motives  of  your  heart :  and  Florio 
can  see  when  he  is  disregarded  only  upon  account 
of  fortune^  which  makes  you  to  him  a  mercenary 
creature ;  and  you  are  still  the  same  thing  to  Stre- 
phon,  in  taking  him  for  his  wealth  only :  you  are 
therefore  to  consider  whether  you  had  rather  oblige, 
than  receive  an  obligation. 

The  marriage-life  is  ^wa^  an  insipid,  a  vexa- 
tious, or  a  happy,  condition.  The  first  is,  when  two 
people  of  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves  meet  to- 
gether, upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been  thought 
reasonable  by  parents  and  conveyancers  from  an 
exact  valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both  parties. 
In  this  case,  the  young  lady's  person  is  no  more  re- 
garded than  the  house  and  improvements  in  pur- 
chase of  an  estate ;  but  she  goes  with  her  fortune, 
rather  than  her  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up 
the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the  lumber 
of  human  rsCce,  ^vithout  beneficence  towards  those  be- 
low them,  or  respect  towards  those  above  them ;  and 
lead  a  despicable,  independent,  and  useless  life,  with- 
out sense  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  good-nature,  mu- 
tual offices,  and  the  elegant  satisfiEictions  which  flow 
from  reason  and  virtue. 

The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  conjunction  of 
two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment,  put  toge- 
ther for  reasons  well  known  to  their  friends,  in  which 
especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid,  what  they  think  the 
chief  of  evils,  poverty,  and  insure  to  them  riches, 
with  every  evil  besides.  These  good  people  live  in 
a  constant  constraint  before  company,  and  too  great 
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familiarity  alone.  When  they  are  within  observa^ 
tion^  they  fret  at  each  other's  carriage  and  beha- 
viour ;  when  alone^  they  revile  each  other's  person 
and  conduct.  In  company  they  are  in  a  purgatory; 
when  only  together,  in  a  hell. 

The  happy  marriage  is,  where  two  persons  meet 
and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other,  without 
principally  regarding  or  neglecting  the  circumstances 
of  fortune  or  beauty.  These  may  still  love  in  spite 
of  adversity  or  sickness:  the  former  we  may  in 
some  measure  defend  ourselves  from,  the  other  is 
the  portion  of  our  very  make.  When  you  have  a 
true  notion  of  this  sort  of  passion,  your  humour  of 
living  great  will  vanish  out  of  your  imagination, 
and  you  will  find  love  hias  nothing  to  do  with  state. 
Solitude,  with  the  person  beloved,  has  a  pleasure, 
even  in  a  woman's  mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp. 
You  are  therefore  to  consider  which  of  your  lovers 
will  like  you  best  undressed,  which  will  bear  with 
you  most  when  out  of  humour ;  and  your  way  to 
this  is  to  ask  of  yourself,  which  of  them  you  value 
most  for  his  own  sake  ?  and  by  that  judge  which 
gives  the  greater  instances  of  his  valuing  you  for 
yourself  only. 

After  you  have  expressed  some  sense  of  the 
humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a  Httle  disdain  at 
Strephon's  assurance  in  his  address,  you  cry  out, 
^  What  an  unexceptionable  husband  could  I  make 
out  of  both  !'  It  would  therefore,  methinks,  be  a 
good  way  tp  determine  yourself.  Take  him,  in  .whom 
what  you  like  is  not  transferable  to  another ;  for  if 
you  choose  otherwise,  there  is  no  hopes  your  husband 
will  ever  have  what  you  liked  in  his  rival ;  but  in- 
trinsic qualities  in  one  man  may  very  probably  pur- 
chase every  thing  that  is  adventitious  in  another. 
In  plainer  terms :  he  whom  you  take  for  his  personal 
perfections  will  sooner  arrive  at  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
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than  he  whom  yoa  take  £v  the  sike  of  his  finrtmie 
flttam  to  personal  perfcctioDs.  If  8tie{^ao  is  not  as 
aooom^lisfaed  and  agreeaUe  as  Vkxio,  marriage  to 
TOQ  wul  never  make  him  so;  hot  marriage  to  Ton  maj 
make  Florio  as  ridi  as  Stiephon.  Theieline  to  make 
a  snre  purchase,  cmplor  fivtnne  npon  certainties,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  certainties  to  fintnne. 

I  am,  your  mc«t  obedient. 
Humble  serrant- 
T 
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SH  kabet  imfg&r  pmpertas  dmrims  m  jr, 
Qittun  jMod  rirfimlnrr  kamumaji»cit»-^ 

Want  is  the  soorn  at  every  weahky  fsxj^ 
Abu  wit  IB  tags  s  tnni  d  to 


As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the  morning  belwe 
I  went  last  into  the  coontrv,  I  heard  the  hawkers 
with  great  Tehemenoe  crying  abont  a  paper,  en- 
titled The  Ninetj-nine  Plagnes  of  an  Empty  Purse. 
I  had  indeed  some  time  before  observed,  that  the 
orat4Nr8  of  Grub-street  had  dealt  ray  mudi  in 
plagues.  They  had  already  published  m  the  same 
month.  The  Plagnes  of  Matnmony,  The  Plagues  of 
a  Single  Liie,  the  Nineteen  Plagues  of  a  Chamber- 
maid, The  Plagues  of  a  Coadunan,  The  Pbgues  of 
a  Footman,  and  The  Plague  of  Plagues.  The  suc- 
cess these  several  plagues  met  with,  probably  gave 
occasion  to  the  aboTe-mentioned  poem  on  an  empty- 
purse-     However  that   be,  the  same  noise  so  fine- 
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quently  repeated  under  my  window^  drew  me  insen- 
sibly to  think  on  some  of  those  inconveniences  and 
mortifications  which  usually  attend  on  poverty^  and^ 
in  shorty  gave  birth  to  the  present  speculation :  for 
after  my  fency  had  run  over  the  most  obvious  and  com- 
mon calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable 
to^  it  descended  to  those  little  insults  and  contempts^ 
which^  though  they  may  seem  to  dwindle  into  nothing 
when  a  man  offers  to  describe  them^  are  perhaps  in 
themselves  more  cutting  and  insupportable  than  the 
former.  Juvenal  with  a  great  deal  of  humour  and 
reason  tells  us^  that  nothing  bore  harder  upon  a  poor* 
man  in  his  time^  than  the  continual  ridicule  which 
his  habit  and  dress  afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome : 

Ovid,  qubd  foateriam  praib^  causasquejocorum 
Omnibus  hie  idem;  sifceda  et  scissa  lacemOf 
Si  toga  sordidvJa  est,  et  rupta  calceus  alter 
PeUe  patel,  vd  si  consuto  vidnere  crassum 
Atque  recens  Unum  ostendU  non  una  cicatrix  ? 

JUT.  SAT.  iii.  147.     . 

And  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store. 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor ; 
For  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest, 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jest; 
The  greasy  gown  sullyM  with  often  turning. 
Gives  a  good  hint  to  say  the  man  *s  in  mourning ; 
Or  if  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patch  is  put. 
He  *s  wounded,  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot. 

D&TDXN. 

'Tis  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterwards  adds  the 
reflection  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto : 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  wealthy  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn*d  to  ridicule. 

DRTDEK. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  few  things  make  a  man 
appear  more  despicable^  or  more  prejudice  his  hear- 
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ers  against  what  he  is  going  to  offer^  than  an  awk- 
ward or  pitiful  dress;  insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had 
TuUy  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  orations  with 
a  blanket  about  his  shoulders,  more  people  would 
have  laughed  at  his  dress  than  have  admired  his  elo- 
quence. This  last  reflection  made  me  wonder  at 
a  set  of  men,  who,  ^vithout  being  subjected  to  it  by 
the  unkindness  of  their  fortunes,  are  contented  to 
draw  upon  themselves  the  ridicule  of  the  world  in 
this  particular :  I  mean,  such  as  take  it  into  their 
heads,  that  the  first  regular  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to 
commence  a  sloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has  so 
much  debased  that,  which  must  have  been  other- 
wise so  great  a  character ;  and  I  know  not  how  to 
account  for  it,  unless  it  may  possibly  be  in  complai- 
sance to  those  narrow  minds  who  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  the  same  persons  possessing  different  accom- 
plishments ;  or  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice  which 
some  men  are  contented  to  make  to  calumny,  by 
allowing  it  to  fasten  on  one  part  of  their  character, 
while  they  are  endeavouring  to  establish  another. 

Yet,  however  unaccountable  this  foolish  custom  is, 
I  am  afraid  it  could  plead  a  long  prescription ;  and 
probably  gave  too  much  occasion  for  the  vulgar  de- 
finition still  remaining  among  us  of  an  heathen  phi- 
losopher. 

I  have  seen  the  speech  of  a  Terrce-JUius,  spoke  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  reign ;  in  which  he  de- 
scribes two  very  eminent  men,  who  were  perhaps 
the  greatest  scholars  of  their  age ;  and,  after  having 
mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between  them,  con- 
cludes, that  '  they  had  but  one  mind,  one  purse,  one 
chamber,  and  one  hat.'  The  men  of  business  were 
also  infected  with  a  sort  of  singularity  little  better 
than  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  short  hair,  and  unfolded  handkerchief, 
were  in  his  time  absolutely  necessary  to  denote  a 
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'  notable  man ;'  and  that  lie  had  known  two  or  three, 
who  aspired  to  the  characters  of '  very  notable,'  wear 
shoe-strings  with  great  success. 

To  the  honour  of  our  present  age  it  must  be  al- 
lowed^ that  some  of  our  greatest  geniuses  for  wit 
and  business  have  ahnost  entirely  broke  the  neck  of 
these  absurdities. 

Victor^  after  having  despatched  the  most  import- 
ant aflairs  of  the  commonwealth,  has  appeared  at 
an  assembly^  where  all  the  ladies  have  declared  him 
the  genteelest  man  in  the  company;  and  in  Atticus*, 
though  every  way  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the 
age  has  produced,  one  sees  notMng  particular  in  his 
dress  or  carriage  to  denote  his  pretensions  to  wit  and 
learning :  so  that  at  present  a  man  may  venture  to 
cock  up  his  hat,  and  wear  a  fashionable  wig,  without 
being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven  is  what 
a  man  of  sense  would  endeavour  to  keep;  yet  I 
remember  Mr.  Osbom  advises  his  son  to  appear  in 
his  habit  rather  above  than  below  his  fortune ;  and 
tells  him  that  he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes 
always  procures  some  additional  respect  t.  I  have 
indeed  myself  observed  that  my  banker  ever  bows 
lowest  to  me  when  I  wear  my  full-bottomed  wig;  and 
writes  me  ^  Mr.'  or  ^  Esq.'  accordingly  as  he  sees  me 
dressed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  adventure 
which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a  celebrated 
coffee-house  near  the  Temple.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  when  there  came  in  an  elderly  man  very  meanly 
dressed,  and  sat  down  by  me ;  he  had  a  thread-bare 
loose  coat  on,  which  it  was  plain  he  wore  to  keep 

•  Prbbobly  Mr.  Addison. 

f  AdTice  to  a  Son  by  Francis  Osborn,  Esq.  part  i.  sect  2S. 
VOL.  VII.  C 
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himself  warm,   and  not  to  favour  his  under  suit, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  at  least  its  contempo- 
rary :  his  short  wig  and  hat  were  both  answerable 
to  the  rest  of  his  apparel.     He  was  no  sooner  seated 
than  he  called  for  a  dish  of  tea ;  but  as  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room  wanted  other  things,  the  boys  of 
the  house  did  not  think  themselves  at  leisure  to  mind 
him.     I  could  observe  the  old  fellow  was  very  un- 
easy at  the  affront,  and  at  his  being  obliged  to  re- 
peat his  commands  several  times  to  no  purpose; 
till  at  last  one  of  the  lads  presented  him  with  some 
stale  tea  in  a  broken  dish,  accompanied  with  a  plate 
of  brown  sugar;   which  so  raised  his  indignation, 
that,  after  several  obliging  appellations  of  dog  and 
rascal,  he  asked  him  aloud  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, '  why  he  must  be  used  with  less  respect  than 
that  fop  there?*  pointing  to  a  well-dressed  young 
gentleman  who  was  drinking  tea  at  the  opposite 
table.     The  boy  of  the  house  replied  with  a  good 
deal  of  pertness,  ^  that  his  master  had  two  sorts  of 
customers,  and  that  the  gentleman  at  the  other  table 
had  given  him  many  a  sixpence  for  wiping  his  shoes.' 
By  this  time  the  young  Templar,  who  found  his  ho- 
nour concerned  in  the  dispute,  and  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  coffee-house  were  upon  him,  had  thrown 
aside  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  was  coming 
towards  us,  while  we  at  the  table  made  what  haste 
we  could  to  get  away  from  the  impending  quarrel, 
but  were  all  of  us  surprised  to  see  him  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  put  on  an  air  of  deference  and  re- 
spect.  To  whom  the  old  man  said,  '  Hark  you,  sir- 
rah, I'll  pay  off  your  extravagant  bills  once  more, 
but  will  take  effectual  care  for  the  future,  that  your 
prodigality  shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  rascals  to 
insult  your  father.' 

Though  I  by  no  means  approve  either  the  impu- 
dence of  the  servants  or  the  extravagance  of  the  son. 
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I  cannot  but  think  the  old  gentleman  was  in  some 
measure  justly  served  for  walking  in  masquerade ; 
I  mean^  appearing  in  a  dress  so  much  beneath  hia 
quab'ty  and  estate. 
X 
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Maximas  virttUesjcuxre  omnet  necase  ett,  volvjitate  dommante. 

TULL.   BE   FIN. 

Where  pleasure  prevails,  all  the  greatest  virtues  will  lose  their 
power. 

I  KNOW  no  one  character  that  gives  reason  a  greater 
shock,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presents  a  good  ridi-> 
culous  image  to  the  imagination,  than  that  of  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town.  This  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by  some  with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  by  others  with  great 
gravity  as  a  laudable  distinction,  is  in  every  body's 
mouth  that  spends  any  time  in  conversation.  My 
friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  this  expression  very 
frequently;  and  I  never  could  understand  by  the  story 
which  follows,  upon  his  mention  of  such  a  one,  but 
that  his  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  was  either  a  drunk- 
ard, too  old  for  wenching,  or  a  young  lewd  fellow 
with  some  liveliness,  who  would  converse  with  you, 
receive  kind  offices  of  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
debauch  your  sister,  or  lie  with  your  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  his  description,  a  man  of  wit,  when  he  could 
have  wenches  for  crowns  a-piece  which  he  liked  quite 
as  well,  would  be  so  extravagant  as  to  bribe  servants, 
make  £edse  friendships,  fight  relations :  I  say,  according 

c2 
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labour^  industry^  and  virtue^  their  decays  make  them 
but  appear  the  more  venerable^  and  the  imperfections 
of  their  bodies  are  beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  human 
society  that  their  make  is  so  little  durable. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  my  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure.  In  all  orders  of  men^  wherever  this  is  the 
chief  character^  the  person  who  wears  it  is  a  negligent 
friend^  ^ather^  and  husband^  and  entails  poverty  on 
his  unhapp]^  descendants.  Mortgages^  diseases^  and 
settlements^  are  the  legacies  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure leaves  to  his  family.  All  the  poor  rogues  that 
make  such  lamentable  speeches  after  every  sessions  at 
Tyburn^  were^  in  their  way^  men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
before  they  fell  into  the  adventures  which  brought 
them  thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a  man's  af- 
fairs,  are  the  natural  effects  of  being  addicted  to 
pleasure.  Dishonour  to  the  gentleman  and  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  trader^  are  the  portion  of  either  whose 
chief  purpose  of  life  is  delight.  The  chief  cause  that 
this  pursuit  has  been  in  all  ages  received  with  so  much 
quarter  from  the  soberer  part  of  mankind^  has  been 
that  some  men  of  great*  talents  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  it.  The  shining  qualities  of  such  people 
have  given  a  beauty  to  whatever  they  were  engaged 
iuj  and  a  mixture  of  wit  has  recommended  madness. 
For  let  any  man  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed 
much  time  in  a  series  of  jollity^  mirths  wit^  or  hu- 
morous entertainments^  look  back  at  what  he  was  all 
that  while  a  doings  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  been 
at  one  instant  a  sharp  to  some  man  he  is  sorry  to  have 
offended^  impertinent  to  some  one  it  was  cruelty  to 
treat  with  such  freedom^  ungracefully  noisy  at  such  a 
time^  unskilfully  open  at  such  a  time^  unmercifully 
calumnious  at  such  a  time ;  and^  from  the  whole  course 
of  his  applauded  satisfactions^  unable  in  the  end  to  re- 
collect any  circumstance  which  can  add  to  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  his  own  mind  alone^  or  which  he  would  put 
his  character  upon  with  other  men.  Thus  it  is  with 
those  who  are  best  made  for  becoming  pleasures : 
but  how  monstrous  is  it  in  the  generality  of  mankind 
who  pretend  this  way,  without  genius  or  inclination 
towards  it  ?  The  scene  then  is  wild  to  an  extravagance : 
this  is,  as  if  fools  should  mimic  madmen.  Pleasure  of 
this  kind  is  the  iiftemperate  meals  and  loud  jollities 
of  the  common  rate  of  country  gentlemen,  whose 
practice  and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to  put  an  end  as 
fistst  as  they  can  to  that  little  particle  of  reason  they 
have  when  they  are  sober.  These  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  despatch  their  senses  as  fast  as  possible,  by 
drinking  till  they  cannot  taste,  smoking  till  they 
cannot  see,  and  roaring  till  they  cannot  hear. 

T 
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hom.il.  Z.  146. 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 

rOFB. 

There  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  conversation  is  so 
pleasant  as  that  of  military  men,  who  derive  their 
courage  and  magnanimity  from  thought  and  reflec-< 
tion.  The  many  adventures  which  attend  their  way 
of  life  makes  their  conversation  so  full  of  incidents, 
and  gives  them  so  frank  an  air  in  speaking  of  what 
.they  have  been  witnesses  of,  that  no  company  can 
be  more  amiable,  than  that  of  men  of  sense  who  are 
soldiers.  There  is  a  certain  irr^ular  way  in  their 
narrations  or  discourse,  which  has  sometmng  more 
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warm  and  pleasing  than  we  meet  with  among  men 
who  are  used  to  adjust  and  methodize  their  thoughts. 
I  was  this  evening  walking  in  the  fields  with  my 
friend  Captain  Sentry ;  and  I  could  not,  from  the 
many  relations  which  I  drew  him  into  of  what  passed 
when  he  was  in  the  service,  forbear  expressing  my 
wonder,  that  the  '  fear  of  death,'  which  we,  the  rest 
of  mankind,  arm  ourselves  against  with  so  much  con- 
templation, reason,  and  philosophy,  should  appear 
80  little  in  camps,  that  common  men  march  into  open 
breaches,  meet  opposite  battalions,  not  only  without 
reluctance,  but  with  alacrity.  My  friend  answered 
what  I  said  in  the  following  manner:  'What  you 
wonder  at  may  very  naturally  be  the  subject  of  ad- 
miration to  all  who  are  not  conversant  in  camps;  but 
when  a  man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of  life, 
he  observes  a  certain  mechanic  courage  which  the 
ordinary  race  of  men  become  masters  of  from  acting 
always  m  a  crowd.  They  see  indeed  many  drop,  but 
then  they  see  many  more  alive ;  they  observe  them- 
selves escape  very  narrowly,  and  they  do  not  know 
why  they  snould  not  again.  Besides  which  general 
way  of  loose  thinking,  they  usually  spend  the  other 
part  of  their  time  in  pleasures  upon  which  their  minds 
are  so  entirely  bent,  that  short  labours  or  dangers 
are  but  a  cheap  purchase  of  jollity,  triumph,  victory, 
fresh  quarters,  new  scenes,  and  uncommon  adven- 
tures. Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part 
of  an  army,  and  indeed  of  the  gross  of  mankind  in 
general ;  but  none  of  these  men  of  mechanical  courage 
have  ever  made  any  great  figure  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  Those  who  are  formed  for  command  are 
mich  as  have  reasoned  themselves,  out  of  a  considera- 
tion of  greater  good  than  length  of  days,  into  such  a 
negligence  of  their  being,  as  to  make  it  their  first 
position,  that  it  is  one  day  to  be  resigned ;  and  since 
It  is,  in  the  prosecution  of  worthy  actions  and  ser^ 
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vice  of  mankind^  they  can  put  it  to  habitual  hazard. 
The  event  of  our  design,  say  they,  as  it  relates  to 
others,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves,  it 
must  be  prosperous,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  duty,  and  within  the  terms  upon  which  Providence 
has  insured  our  happiness,  whether  we  die  or  live. 
All  that  Nature  has  prescribed  must  be  good;  and  as 
death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear  it.  Fear 
loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot  preserve 
us,  and  we  should  draw  resolution  to  meet  it  from 
the  impossibility  to  escape  it.     Without  a  resigna- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  dying,  there  can  be  no  capa« 
city  in  man  to  attempt  any  thing  that  is  glorious :  but 
when  they  have  once  attained  to  that  perfection,  the 
pleasures  of  a  life  spent  in  martial  adventures  are  as 
great  as  any  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
The  force  of  reason  gives  a  certain  beauty,  mixed 
with  the  conscience  of  well-doing  and  thirst  of  glory, 
to  all  which  before  was  terrible  and  ghastly  to  the 
imagination.     Add  to  this,  that  the  fellowship  of 
danger,  the  common  good  of  mankind,  the  general 
cause,  and  the  manifest  virtue  you  may  observe  in  so 
many  men,  who  made  no  figure  till  that  day,  are 
80  many  incentives  to  destroy  the  little  consideration 
of  their  own  persons.     Such  are  the  heroic  part  of 
soldiers  who  are  qualified  for  leaders.     As  to  the 
rest  whom  I  before  spoke  of,  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  being  void  of 
thought,  insomuch  that  on   occasion   of  the    most 
imminent  danger,  they  are  still  in  the  same  indiifer- 
ence.  Nay,  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  gay  French- 
man *,  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by  a  superior  officer, 
whose  conduct  it  was  his  custom  to  speak  of  always 

•  Tbe  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  was  the  Chevalier  de  Flou- 
rilles,  a^lieutenant-general  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  at  the  battle 
ofSenelf,inl674. 
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with  contempt  and  raillery^  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action  received  a  wound  he  was  sensible  was 
mortal ;  his  reflection  on  this  occasion  was,  ^  I  wish 
*I  could  live  another  hour,  to  see  how  this  blundering 
coxcomb  will  get  clear  of  this  business.' 

^  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid  in  the  same 
squadron  of  a  troop  of  horse,  who  were  ever  toge- 
ther; they  ate,  they  drank,  they  intrigued;  in  a 
word,  all  their  passions  and  affections  seemed  to  tend 
the  same  way,  and  they  appeared  serviceable  to  each 
other  in  them.  We  were  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
to  march  over  a  river,  and  the  troop  these  gentlemen 
belonged  to  were  to  be  transported  in  a  ferry-boat^ 
as  fast  as  they  could.  One  of  the  friends  was  now 
in  the  boat,  while  the  other  was  drawn  up  with  others 
by  the  water-side,  waiting  the  return  of  the  boat.  A 
disorder  happened  in  the  passage  by  an  unruly  horse ; 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  the  lein  of  his  horse  neg-* 
ligently  under  his  arm,  was  forced  into  the  water  by 
his  horse's  jumping  over.  The  friend  on  the  shore 
cried  out,  *  Who  is  that  is  drowned,  trow  ?'  He 
was  immediately  answered,  '  Your  friend  Harry 
Thompson.'  He  very  gravely  answered,  '  Ay,  he 
had  a  mad  horse.'  This  short  epitaph  from  such  a 
£eimiliar,  without  more  words,  gave  me,  at  that  time 
under  twenty,  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the  friend- 
ship of  companions.  Thus  is  aifection  and  every 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted  out  by 
the  present  busy  scene  about  them :  they  lament  no 
man  whose  capacity  can  be  supplied  by  another ; 
and  where  men  converse  without  delicacy,  the  next 
man  you  meet  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom  you 
have  lived  with  half  your  life.  To  such  the  devas- 
tation of  countries,  the  misery  of  inhabitants,  the 
cries  of  the  pillaged,  and  the  silent  sorrow  of  the 
great  unfortunate,  are  ordinary  objects ;  their  minds 
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are  bent  upon  the  little  gratifications  of  their  own 
senses  and  appetites^  forgetful  of  compassion^  insen- 
sible of  glory^  avoiding  only  shame;  their  whole 
hearts  taken  up  with  the  trivial  hope  of  meeting 
and  being  merry.  These  are  the  people  who  make 
up  the  gross  of  the  soldiery.  But  the  fine  gentle- 
man in  that  band  of  men  is  such  a  one  as  I  have  now 
in  my  eye,  who  is  foremost  in  all  danger  to  which 
he  is  ordered.  His  officers  are  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, as  they  are  men  of  honour  and  gentlemen ; 
the  private  men  his  brethren,  as  they  are  of  his  spe- 
cies. He  is  beloved  of  all  that  behold  him.  They 
wish  him  in  danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that 
they  may  have  occasions  to  save  him  at  their  own 
luusffd.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of  the  files  where 
he  commands;  every  man  afraid  for  himself  and  his 
neighbour,  not  lest  their  commander  should  punish 
them^  but  lest  he  should  be  offended.  Such  is  his 
foment  who  knows  mankind,  and  feels  their  dis- 
tresses so  far  as  to  prevent  tiiem.  Just  in  distri- 
buting what  is  their  due,  he  would  think  himself  be- 
low their  tailor  to  wear  a  snip  of  their  clothes  in  lace 
upon  his  own ;  and  below  the  most  rapacious  agent 
^uld  he  enjoy  a  fsurthing  above  his  own  pay.  Go 
on,  brave  man,  immortal  glory  is  thy  fortune^  and 
immortal  happiness  thy  reward. 

T 
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Habet  ncUura^  ut  aUarum  omnium  rerurn^  dc  viveTuli  modum  ; 
senectus  autem  peractio  a?taii$  est,  tanquam  fcAtda ;  cujus  defa^ 
tigcUionemfugere  debemuSy  prcesertim  adjuncid  satietate. 

TULL.  DE  SENECT.  odfin. 

Life,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  hath  its  bounds  assigned  by 
nature ;  and  its  conclusion,  like  the  last  act  of  a  play,  is  old  ag^ 
the  fatigue  of  which  we  ought  to  shun,  especially  when  our  appe- 
tites are  fully  satisfied. 

Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we  hear  ex- 
pressed in  conversation,  there  is  not  one  more  un- 
worthy a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
than  that  of  wishing  oneself  younger.  1  have  ob- 
served this  wish  is  usually  made  upon  sight  of  some 
object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  past  action,  that  it 
is*  no  dishonour  to  us  that  we  cannot  now  repeat ;  or 
else  on  what  was  in  itself  shameful  when  we  per- 
formed it.  It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  foolish  or  a  dis- 
solute mind  if  we  want  our  youth  again  only  for  the 
strength  of  bones  and  sinews  which  we  once  were 
masters  of.  It  is,  as  my  author  has  it,  as  absurd  in 
an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  youth,  as 
it  would  be  in  a  young  man  'to  wish  for  the  strength 
of  a  bull  or  a  horse.  These  wishes  are  both  equally 
out  of  nature,  which  should  direct  in  all  things  that 
are  not  contradictory  to  justice,  law,  and  reason. 
But  though  every  old  man  has  been  young,  and  every 
young  one  hopes  to  be  old,  there  seems  to  be  a  most 
unnatural  misunderstanding  between  those  two  stages 
of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of  commerce  arises  from 
the  insolent  arrogance  or  exultation  in  youth,  and 
the  irrational  despondence  or  self-pity  m  age.     A 
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young  man  whose  passion  and  ambition  is  to  be  good 
and  wise^  and  an  old  one  who  has  no  inclination  to 
be  lewd  or  debauched^  are  quite  unconcerned  in  this 
speculation:  but  the  cocking  young  fellow  who 
treads  upon  the  toes  of  his  elders^  and  the  old  fool 
who  envies  the  saucy  pride  he  sees  him  in^  are  the 
objects  of  our  present  contempt  and  derision.  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  harsn  words ;  but  in  what 
manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pur- 
suit and  possession  of  sensual  pleasures^  or  afford 
pity  to  an  old  man  in  the  impotence  and  desdre  of 
enjoying  them  ?  When  young  men  in  public  places 
betray  in  their  deportment  an  abandoned  resigna- 
tion to  their  appetites^  they  give  to  sober  minds  a 
prospect  of  a  despicable  age,  which,  if  not  inter- 
rupted by  death  in  the  midst  of  their  follies,  must 
certainly  come.  When  an  old  man  bewails  the  loss 
of  such  gratifications  which  are  passed,  he  discovers 
a  monstrous  inclination  to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the 
course  of  Providence  to  recall.  The  state  of  an  old 
man,  who  is  dissatisfied  merely  for  his  being  such, 
is  the  most  out  of  all  measures  of  reason  and  good 
sense  of  any  being  we  have  any  account  of  from  the 
highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm.  How  miserable 
is  the  contemplation  to  consider  a  libidinous  old 
man,  (while  all  created  things,  besides  himself  and 
devils,  are  following  the  order  of  Providence,)  fret- 
ting at  the  course  of  things,  and  being  almost  the 
sole  malecontent  in  the  creation.  But  let  us  a  little 
reflect  upon  what  he  has  lost  by  the  number  of  years. 
The  passions  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not  to  be 
obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  reason  is  more  power- 
ful now  without  the  disturbance  of  them.  An  old 
gentleman  t'other  day,  in  discourse  with  a  friend  of 
bis,  reflecting  upon  some  adventures  they  had  in 
youth  together,  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Jack,  those  vi^ere 
happy  days !'  '  That  is  true,'  replied  his  friend,  '  but 

VOL.  VII.  D 
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xnethinks  we  go  about  our  business  more  quietly  than 
we  did  then.'  One  would  think  it  should  be  no 
small  satisfaction  to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  journey- 
that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us.  When 
life  itself  is  a  fever^  as  it  is  in  licentious  youths  the 
pleasures  of  it  are  no  other  than  the  dreams  of  a 
man  in  that  distemper ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish 
the  return  of  that  season  of  life^  as  for  a  man  in 
health  to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  gilded  palaces^ 
fairy  walks^  and  flowery  pastures^  wittwhich  he  re- 
members he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled  slum- 
bers of  a  fit  of  sickness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleasures  of  our 
beings  the  conscience  oi  a  good  fame^  the  contem- 
plation of  another  life^  the  reject  and  commerce  of 
honest  men^  our  capacities  for  such  enjoyments  are 
enlarged  by  years.  While  health  endures^  the  latter 
part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  reason^  is  certainly  thp 
more  eligible.  The  memory  of  a  well-spent  youth 
gives  a  peaceable^  unmixed,  and  elegant  pleasure^  to 
the  mind;  and  to  such  who  are  so  unmrtunate  as 
not  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfac- 
tion^ they  may  give  themselves  no  little  c(msolation 
that  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  repeat  their 
follies^  and  that  they  at  present  despise  them.  It 
was  prettily  said,  '  He  that  would  be  long  an  old 
man^  must  begin  early  to  be  one :'  It  is  too  late  to 
resign  a  thing  after  a  man  is  robbed  of  it ;  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  before  the  arrival  of.  age  we  bid 
adieu  to  the  pursuits  of  youth,  otherwise  sensual  ha- 
bits will  live  in  our  imaginations^  when  our  limbs 
cannot  be  subservient  to  them.  The  poor  fellow 
who  lost  his  arm  last  sie^e,  will  tell  you  he  feels  the 
fingers  that  are  buried  in  Flanders  ache  every  cold 
morning  at  Chelsea. 

The  fond  humour  of  appearing  in  the  gay  and 
fashionable  world,  and  being  applauded  for  trivial 
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excellences^  is  what  makes  youth  have  age  in  con- 
tempt^  and  makes  age  resign  with  so  ill  a  grace  the 
qualifications  of  youth :  but  this  in  both  sexes  is  in- 
Terting  all  things^  and  turning  the  natural  course  of 
our  minds^  which  should  build  their  approbations 
and  dislikes  upon  what  nature  and  reason  dictate^ 
into  chimera  and  confusion. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  persmi^  of  either  sex^  carries  in 
it  an  authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth.  If  to  be  saluted^  attended^  and 
consulted  with  deference,  are  instances  of  pleasure^ 
they  are  such  as  never  Ml  a  virtuous  old  age.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  imperfections  and  advan- 
tages of  the  younger  sod  later  years  of  man,  they 
are  so  near  in  their  condition,  that  methinks  it  should 
be  incredible  we  see  so  little  commerce  of  kindness 
between  them.  If  we  consider  youth  and  age  with 
Tully,  r^arding  the  affinity  to  death,  youth  has 
many  more  chances  to  be  near  it  than  age;  what 
youtli  can  say  more  than  an  old  man,  '  he  shall  liv& 
till  night  ?'  Youth  catches  distempers  more  easily, 
its  sickness  is  more  violent,  and  its  recovery  more 
doubtful.  The  youth  indeed  hopes  for  many  more 
days,  so  cannot  the  old  man.  The  youth's  hopes 
are  ill  grounded ;  fbr  what  is  more  foolish  than  to 
place  any  confidence  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  But  the 
old  man  has  not  room  so  much  as  for  hope ;  he  is  still 
happier  than  the  youth,  he  has  already  enjoyed  what 
the  other  does  but  hope  for.  One  wishes  to  live 
long,  the  other  has  lived  long.  But,  alas,  is  there 
any  thing  in  human  life,  the  duration  of  which  can 
be  called  long  ?  There  is  nothing  which  must  end^ 
to  be  valued  for  its  continuance.  If  hours,  days, 
months,  and  years,  pass  away,  it  is  no  matter  what 
hour,  what  day,  w;hat  month,  or  what  year,  we  die. 
The  applause  of  a  good  actor  is  due  to  him  at  who- 
ever scene  of  the  pky  he  makes  his  exit.    It  is  thu& 

d2 
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in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense :  a  shwt  life  is  sufficient 
to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue; 
when  he  ceases  to  be  such^  he  has  lived  too  long ; 
and  while  he  is  such^  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him 
how  long  he  shall  be  so^  provided  he  is  so  to  his 
life's  end. 
T 
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Nemo  repenJtefuU  turjnsamut,'^ 

JUY.  SAT.  ii.  83. 

No  man  e*er  reach'd  the  hdghts  of  vice  at  firsL 

TATS. 

'*  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

''  You  are  frequent  in  the  mention  of  matters 
which  concern  the  feminine  world,  and  take  upon 
you  to  be  very  severe  against  men  upon  all  those  oc- 
casions :  but  aU  this  while  I  am  afraid  yon  have  been 
very  little  conversant  with  women,  or  you  would 
know  the  generality  of  them  are  not  so  angry  as  you 
imagine  at  the  general  vices  amongst  us.  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  be^pjig  your  pardon,  that  you  are  still 
what  I  myself  was  once,  a  queer  modest  fellow ;  and 
therefore,  for  your  information,  shall  give  you  a  short 
account  of  myself,  and  the  reasons  why  I  was  forced 
to  wench,  drink,  play,  and  do  every  thing  which  are 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure, to  be  well  with  the  ladies. 

'^  You  are  to  know,  then,  that  I  was  bred  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  the  finishing  part  of  my  education 
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nnder  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  learning,  in 
one  of  our  universities.  I  will  not  deny  but  this 
made  my  bebayiour  and  mien  bear  in  it  a  figure 
of  tbougnt  ratber  tban  action :  and  a  man  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  who  never  thought  in  his  life, 
rallied  me  one  day  upon  it,  and  said,  ^  he  believed  I 
was  still  a  virgin/  There  was  a  young  lady  of  vir- 
tue present,  and  I  was  not  displeased  to  fiatvour  the 
insinuation ;  but  it  had  a  quite  contrary  effect  from 
what  I  expected.  I  was  ever  afiter  treated  with 
great  coldness  both  by  that  lady  and  all  the  rest  of 
my  acquaintance.  In  a  very  little  time  I  never 
came  into  a  room  but  I  could  hear  a  whisper, '  Here 
comes  the  maid.'  A  girl  of  humour  would  on  some 
occasion  say,  ^  Why,  how  do  yon  know  more  than 
any  of  us  ?'  An  expression  of  that  kind  was  gene- 
rally followed  by  a  loud  laugh.  In  a  word,  for  no 
other  &ult  in  the  world  than  that  they  really  thought 
me  as  innocent  as  themselves,  I  beoeune  m  no  oon- 
sequenoe  among  them,  and  was  received  always 
upon  the  foot  of  a  jest.  This  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  me,  that  I  resolved  to  be  as  agree* 
able  as  the  best  of  the  men  who  laughed  at  me ;  but 
I  observed  it  was  nonsense  for  me  to  be  impudent  at 
first  among  those  who  knew  me.  My  character  for 
modesty  was  so  notorious  wherever  I  had  hitherto 
appeared,  that  I  resolved  to  show  my  new  face  in 
new  quarters  of  the  world.  My  first  step  I  chose 
with  judgement;  for  I  went  to  Astrop*,  and  came 
down  among  a  crowd  of  academics,  at  cme  dash> 
tile  impndentest  fellow  they  had  ever  seen  in  their 
lives.  Flushed  with  this  success,  I  made  love  and 
was  hsLmy,  Upon  this  conquest  I  thought  it  would 
be  unluce  a  gentleman  to  stay  loi^  with  my  mistress^ 

*  Astrep-wdb  in  Oxfordshire;  into  which  Dr.  Radclifie  *  put 
a  toad.' 

i>3 
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and  crossed  the  country  to  Bury*.  I  could  give 
you  a  very  good  account  of  myself  at  that  place  also- 
At  these  two  ended  my  first  summer  of  gallantry. 
The  winter  following,  you  would  wonder  at  it,  but 
I  relapsed  into  modesty,  upon  coming  among  people 
of  figure  in  London :  yet  not  so  mudi  but  that  the 
ladies  who  had  formerly  laughed  at  me,  said,  '  Bless 
us !  how  wonderfully  that  gentleman  is  improved !' 
Some  familiarities  about  the  play-houses  towards 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  winter,  made  me  conceive 
new  hopes  of  adventures.  And,  instead  of  return- 
ing the  next  summer  to  Astrop  or  Bury,  I  thought 
myself  qualified  to  go  to  Epsom,  and  followed  a 
young  woman,  whose  relations  were  jealous  of  my 
place  in  her  favour,  to  Scarborough.  I  carried  my 
point,  and  in  my  third  year  aspired  to  go  to  Tun- 
bridge,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  made 
my  appearance  at  Bath.  I  was  now  got  into  the 
way  of  talk  proper  for  ladies ;  and  was  run  into  a 
vast  acquaintance  among  them,  which  I  always  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage.  In  all  this  course  of 
time,  and  some  years  following,  I  found  a  sober  mo- 
dest man  was  always  looked  upon  by  both  sexes  as 
a  precise  unfashioned  fellow  of  no  me  or  spirit.  It 
was  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had  been  drunk  in  good 
company,  or  passed  a  night  with  a  wench,  to  speak 
of  it  next  day  before  women  for  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  respect.  He  was  reproved,  perhaps,  with 
a  blow  of  tne  hn,  or  an  '  Oh,  fie  !'  but  the  angry 
lady  still  preserved  an  apparent  approbation  in  her 
countenance.  He  was  called  a  strange  wicked  fel- 
low, a  sad  wretch ;  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  swears, 
receives  another  blow,  swears  again  he  did  not  know 
he  swore,  and  all  was  well.  You  might  often  see 
men  game  in  ths  presence  of  women,  and  throw  at 

*  Bury-fair.    A  place  of  fashionable  resort. 
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once  for  more  than  they  were  worth,  to  recommend 
themselves  as  men  of  spirit.  I  found  by  long  expe- 
rience that  the  loosest  principles  and  most  abandoned 
behaviour,  carried  all  before  them  in  pretensions  to 
women  of  fortune.  The  encouragement  given  to 
people  of  this  stamp  made  me  soon  throw  off  the  re- 
maining impressions  of  a  sober  education.  In  the 
above-mentioned  places,  as  well  as  in  town,  1  always 
kept  company  with  those  who  lived  most  at  large  ; 
and  in  due  process  of  time  I  was  a  very  pretty  rake 
among  the  men,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow  among  the 
women.  I  must  confess,  I  had  some  melancholy  hours 
upon  the  account  of  the  narrowness  of  my  fortune ; 
but  my  conscience  at  the  same  time  gave  me  the 
comfort  that  I  had  qualified  myself  for  marrying  a 
fortune. 

'^  When  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  for  some  time^ 
and  became  thus  accomplished,  I  was  now  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  my  age,  and  about  the  forty- 
seventh  of  my  constitution,  my  health  and  estate 
wasting  very  feist,  when  I  happened  to  fall  into  the 
company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady  in  her  own 
disposal.  1  entertained  the  company,  as  we  men  of 
gallantry  generally  do,  with  the  many  haps  and  dis- 
asters, watchings  undea*  windows,  escapes  from  jea- 
lous husbands,  and  several  other  perils.  The  young 
thing  was  wonderfully  charmed  with  one  that  knew 
the  world  so  well,  and  talked  so  fine :  with  Desde- 
mona,  all  her  lover  said  affected  her ;  ^  'twas  strange, 
'twas  wondrous  strange.'  In  a  word,  I  saw  the  im- 
pression I  had  made  upon  her,  and  with  a  very  little 
application  the  pretty  thing  has  married  me.  There 
is  so  much  charm  in  her  innocence  and  beauty,  that 
I  do  now  as  much  detest  the  course  I  have  been  in 
for  many  years,  as  ever  I  did  before  I  entered  into  it. 

"  What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  writing  all 
this  to  you  is,  that  you  would,  before  you  go  any 
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fortliar  with  your  pm^yiics  on  the  fair  sex^  give 
them  aooie  lectara  upon  tiieir  silly  approbatioiis. 
It  is  that  I  am  irearj  of  vice,  and  that  it  was  not  in 
my  natoral  way,  that  I  am  now  so  fiir  recovered  as 
not  to  bring  this  beliering  dear  creature  to  contempt 
and  poverty  far  her  genetosity  to  me.  At  the  same 
time;,  tell  the  youth  of  good  education  of  our  sex^ 
that  th^  take  too  little  care  of  improving  themsdves 
in  little  things.  A  good  air  at  entering  into  a  room^ 
a  proper  audacity  in  expressing  himself  with  gaiety 
and  gracefulneBS,  would  make  a  young  gentleman  of 
virtue  and  sense  capable  of  discountenancing  the 
shallow  impudent  rogues  €tmt  shine  among  the  wo- 


"  Mr.  Spectator,  I  don't  doubt  but  you  are  a  very 
sagacious  person,  but  you  are  so  great  with  Tnlly  of 
Jate,  that  I  fear  you  wiU  contemn  these  things  as 
matters  of  no  consequmce:  but,  believe  me.  Sir, 
they  are  of  the  hif^est  importance  to  human  life  ; 
and,  if  3rou  can  do  any  thing  towards  opening  fair 
eyes,  you  will  lay  an  obligation  upon  all  your  con« 
tonporaries  v^  are  fiithws,  husbands,  or  brothen 
to  females. 

"  Yoor  most  aftctionate  humble  servant, 

**  SDION  HONSTCOMB." 

T 
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—  Ha  nuga  Ktia  duceni 
In  mala^^  ho&.  ars  for.  451. 

These  tbings  which  now  seem  frivolous  and  slight. 
Will  prove  of  serious  consequence. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

1  HAVE  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  an  indecent 
Hcence  taken  in  discourse,  wherein  the  conversation 
on  one  part  is  involuntary,  and  the  effect  of  some 
necessary  circumstance.  This  happens  in  travelling 
together  in  the  same  hired  coach,  sitting  near  each 
ol£er  in  any  public  assembly,  or  the  like.  I  have, 
upon  making  observations  oi  this  sort,  received  in- 
numerable messages  from  that  part  of  the  fedr  sex 
whose  lot  in  life  it  is  to  be  of  any  trade  or  public 
way  of  life.  They  are  all,  to  a  woman,  urgent 
with  me  to  lay  before  the  world  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances they  are  under,  from  the  unreasonable 
liberty  which  is  taken  in  their  presence,  to  talk  on 
what  subject  it  is  thought  fit  by  every  coxcomb  who 
wants  understanding  or  breeding.  One  or  two  of 
these  complaints  I  shall  set  down. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

*^  I  KEEP  a  coffee-house,  and  am  one  of  those 
whom  vou  have  thought  iit  to  mention  as  an  Idol 
some  time  ago.  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  raillery 
upon  that  occasion  ;  but  shall  heartily  forgive  you, 
who  were  the  cause  of  it,  if  you  will  do  me  justice  in 
another  point.  What  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  acquaint 
my  customers,  who  arc  otherwise  very  good  ones^ 
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that  I  am  unavoidably  hasped  in  my  bar^  and  can- 
not help  hearing  the  improper  discourses  they  are 
pleased  to  entertain  me  with.  They  strive  who 
shall  say  the  most  immodest  things  in  my  hearing. 
At  the  same  time  half  a  dozen  of  them  loll  at  the 
bar,  staring  just  in  my  face,  ready  to  interpret  my 
looks  and  gestures  according  to  their  own  imagina* 
tions.  In  this  passive  condition  I  know  not  where 
to  cast  my  eyes,  place  my  hands,  or  what  to  employ 
myself  in.  But  this  confusion  is  to  be  a  jest,  and 
I  hear  them  say  in  the  end,  with  an  insipid  air  of 
mirth  and  subtlety.  Let  her  alone,  she  knows  as 
well  as  we,  for  all  she  looks  so.  Good  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, persuade  gentlemen  that  it  is  out  of  all  decency. 
Say  it  is  possible  a  woman  may  be  modest,  and  yet 
keep  a  public-house.  Be  pleased  to  argue,  that  in 
truth  the  afiront  is  the  more  unpardonable  because 
I  am  obliged  to  suffer  it,  and  cannot  fly  i&om  it.  I 
do  assure  you.  Sir,  the  cheerfulness  of  life,  which 
would  arise  from  the  honest  gain  I  have,  is  utterly 
lost  to  me,  from  die  endless,  flat,  impertinent,  plea- 
santries which  I  hear  from  morning  to  night.  In  a 
word,  it  is  too  much  for  me  to  bear ;  and  I  desire 
you  to  acquaint  them,  that  I  will  keep  pen  and  ink 
at  the  bar,  and  write  down  all  they  say  to  me,  and 
send  it  to  you  for  the  press.  It  is  possible  when  they 
see  how  empty  what  tiiey  speak,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  an  impudent  countenance  and  gesture,  will 
appear,  they  may  come  to  some  sense  of  themselvess 
and  the  insults  they  are  guilty  of  towards  me. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 
^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  THP    IDOL.'* 

This  representation  is  so  just,  that  it  is  hard  to 
speak  of  it  without  an  indignation  which  perhaps 
would  appear  toa  elevated  for  such  as  can  be  guilt^r 
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of  this  inhuman  treatment^  where  they  see  they  af- 
front a  modesty  plain^  and  ingenuous  henaviour.  This 
correspondent  is  not  the  only  sufferer  in  this  kind^  for 
I  have  long  letters  both  from  the  Royal  and  New 
Exchange  on  the  same  subject.  They  tell  me  that  a 
young  fop  cannot  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  but  he  is  at 
the  same  time  straining  for  some  ingenious  ribaldry  to 
say  to  the  young  woman  who  helps  them  on.  It  is  no 
small  addition  to  the  calamity^  that  the  rogues  buy  as 
hard  as  the  plainest  and  modestest  customers  tney 
have ;  besides  which^  they  loll  upon  their  counters 
half  an  hour  longer  than  they  need,  to  drive  away 
other  customers,  who  are  to  share  their  imp^tinen« 
ees  with  the  "milliner^  or  go  to  another  shop.  Letters 
from  Change-alley  are  f idl  of  the  same  evil ;  and  the 
girls  tell  me^  except  I  can  chase  some  ^ninent  mer« 
chants  fram  their  shops  they  shall  in  a  short  time  fail- 
It  is  very  unaccountable^  that  men  can  have  so  little 
deference  to  all  mankind  who  pass  by  them^  as  to 
bear  being  seen  toying  by  twos  and  threes  at  a  time^ 
with  no  other  purpose  but  to  appear  gay  enough  to 
keep  up  a  light  conversation  or  common-place  jests, 
to  the  mjury  of  her  whose  credit  is  certainly  hurt  by 
it^  though  tneir  own  may  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
it.  When  we  come  to  have  exact  accounts  of  these 
cenversations^  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  their 
discourses  will  raise  the  usual  style  of  buying  and 
selling.  Instead  of  the  plain  downright  lying,  and 
asking  and  bidding  so  unequally  to  what  they  will 
really  give  and  take,  we  may  hope  to  have  from  these 
ine  fcdks  an  exchange  of  comj^ments.  There  must 
certainly  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  difference  between 
the  commerce  of  lovers,  and  that  of  all  other  dealers, 
who  are,  in  a  kind,  adversaries.  A  sealed  bond,  or  a 
bank-note,  would  be  a  pretty  gallantry  to  convey  un- 
seen into  the  hands  of  one  wnom  a  director  is  charmed 
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with;  otheirwise  the  city-rloiterers  are  still  more  unrea- 
sonable than  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  At 
the  New  Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for  want  of 
cash^  but  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cash  to  supply 
their  want  of  eloquence. 

If  one  might  be  serious  on  this  prevailing  foUy^ 
one  might  observe^  that  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
when  the  world  is  mercenary  even  to  the  buying  and 
selling  our  very  persons^  that  young  womeU)  though 
they  have  never  so  great  attractions  from  nature^  are 
never  the  nearer  being  happily  disposed  of  in  mar.- 
riase ;  I  say^  it  is  very  hard  under  this  necessity^  it 
shall  not  be  possible  for  them  to  go  into  a  way  of 
trade  for  their  maintenance^  but  their  very  excellen* 
ces  and  personal  perfections  shall  be  a  disadvantage 
to  them^  and  subject  them  to  be  treated  as  if  they 
stood  there  to  sell  their  persons  to  prostitution.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  melandboly  circumstance  to  one  who 
has  made  any  observation  m  the  worlds  than  one  of 
those  erring  creatures  exposed  to  bankruptcy.  When 
that  happens^  none  of  these  toying  fools  will  do  any 
more  than  any  other  man  they  meet,  to  preserve  her 
from  infamy^  insult^  and  distemper.  A  woman  is  na- 
turally more  helpless  than  the  other  sex ;  and  a  man 
of  honour  and  sense  should  have  this  in  his  view  in 
all  manner  of  commerce  with  her.     Were  this  well 
weighed^   inconsideration^  ribaldry^   and  nonsense^ 
would  not  be  more  natural  to  entertain  women  with^ 
than  men ;  and  it  would  be  as  much  impertinence  to 
go  into  a  shop  of  one  of  these  young  women  without 
buying,  as  into  that  of  any  other  trader.  I  shall  end 
this  speculation  with  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
pretty  milliner  in  the  city. 
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''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  I  HAVE  read  your  account  of  beauties,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  no  character  of  my^ 
self  in  it.  I  do  assure  you  I  have  little  else  to  do 
but  to  give  audience,  as  I  am  such.  Here  are  mer- 
chants of  no  small  consideration,  who  call  in,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  go  to  'Change,  to  say  something  of  my 
roguish  eye.  And  here  is  one  who  makes  me  once 
or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all  my  goods,  and  then 
owns  it  was  only  a  gallantry  to  see  me  act  with 
these  pretty  hands ;  then  lays  out  three-pence  in  a 
little  riband  for  his  wristbands,  and  thinks  he  is  a 
man  of  great  vivacity.  There  is  an  ugly  thing  not 
fer  off  me,  whose  shop  is  frequented  only  by  people 
of  business,  that  is  all  day  long  as  busy  as  pos- 
sible. Must  I  that  am  a  beauty  be  treated  with  for 
nothing  but  my  beauty  ?  Be  pleased  to  assign  rates 
to  my  kind  glances,  or  make  all  pay  who  come  to  see 
me,  or  I  shall  be  undone  by  my  admirers  for  want 
of  customers.  Albacinda,  £udosia,  and  all  the  rest 
would  be  used  just  as  we  are,  if  they  were  in  our 
condition ;  therefore  pray  consider  the  distress  of  us 
the  lower  order  of  beauties,  and  I  shall  be 

^  Your  obliged  humble  servant." 
T 
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—  Sed  tu  simul  obUgdsti 
Perfidum  wHs  cajnU,  enitescis 
Pulckrior  mvUh,'^  Hon.  od.  ii.  8.  6. 

-—  But  thou, 
When  once  thou  hast  broke  some  tender  voW| 
All  perjur'd,  dost  more  charming  grow  ? 

1  DO  not  think  any  thing  could  make  a  pleasanter 
entertainment  than  *the  history  of  the  reigning  fa- 
vourites among  the  women  from  time  to  time  about 
this  town.     In  such  an  account,  we  ought  to  have  a 
^ithful  confession  of  each  lady  for  what  she  Uked 
such  and  such  a  man,  and  he  ought  to  tell  us  by  what 
particular  action  or  dress  he  believed  he  should  be 
most  successful.  As  for  my  part,  I  have  always  made 
as  easy  a  judgement  when  a  man  dresses  for  the  la- 
dies, as  when  he  is  equipped  for  hunting  or  coursing. 
The  woman's  man  is  a  person  in  his  air  and  behaviour 
quite  different  from  tne  rest  of  our  species.     His 
garb  is  more  loose  and  negligent,  his  manner  more 
soft  and  indolent ;  that  is  to  say,  in  both  these  cases 
there  is  an  apparent  endeavour  to  appear  unconcerned 
and  careless.     In  catching  birds,  the  fowlers  have  ft 
method  of  imitating  their  voices  to  bring  them  to 
the  snare;  and  your  women's  men  have  always  a 
similitude  of  the  creature  they  hope  to  betray,  in 
their  own  conversation.     A  woman's  man  is  very 
knowing  in  all  that  passes  from  one  family  to 
another,  has  little  pretty  officiousnesses,  is  not  at  a 
loss  what  is  good  for  a  cold,  and  it  is  not  amiss  if  he 
has  a  bottle  of  spirits  in  his  pocket  in  case  of  any 
sudden  indisposition. 
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Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing  passion,  and 
indeed  the  sole  entertainment  of  my  li5e>  I  have 
sometimes  made  it  my  business  to  examine  the  course 
of  intrigues,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments of  such  as  have  been  most  successful  that 
way.  In  all  my  observation,  I  never  knew  a  man 
of  good  understanding  a  general  favourite ;  some  sin- 
gularity in  his  behaviour,  some  whim  in  his  way  of 
afe,  and  what  would  have  made  him  ridiculous 
among  the  men,  has  recommended  him  to  the  other 
sex.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  offend  a  people  so 
fortunate  as  these  of  whom  I  am  speaking;  but  let 
any  one  look  over  the  old  beaux,  ana  he  will  find  the 
man  of  success  was  remarkable 'for  quarrelling  im- 
pertinently for  their  sakes,  for  dressing  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  passing  his  days  in  an  insipid 
assiduity  about  the  fm  sex  to  gain  the  figure  he 
made  amongst  them.  Add  to  this,  that  he  must 
have  the  reputation  of  being  well  with  other  women, 
to  please  any  one  woman  of  gallantry ;  for  you  are 
to  know,  that  there  is  a  mighty  ambition  among  the 
light  part  of  the  sex  to  gain  slaves  from  the  dominion 
of  others.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  says,  it  was 
a  common  bite  with  him,  to  lay  suspicions  that  he 
was  favoured  by  a  lady's  enemy,  that  is,  some  rival 
beauty,  to  be  well  with  herself.  A  little  spite  is 
natural  to  a  great  beauty :  and  it  is  ordinary  to  snap 
up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  another  should  have 
him.  That  impudent  toad,  Bareface,  fares  well  among 
all  the  ladies  he  converses  with,  for  no  other  reason 
in  the  world  but  that  he  has  the  skill  to  keep  them 
£rom  explanation  with  one  another.  Did  they  know 
there  is  not  one  who  likes  him  in  her  heart,  each 
would  declare  her  scorn  of  him  the  next  moment ; 
but  he  is  well  received  by  them  because  it  is  the 
^hion,  and  opposition  to  each  other  brings  them 
insensibly  into  an  imitation  of  each  other.     What 

£2 
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adds  to  lum  the  greatest  grace  is^  that  the  pleasant 
thief,  as  they  call  him^  is  the  most  inconstant  crea- 
ture living,  has  a  wonderftj  deal  of  wit  and  humour, 
and  never  wants  something  to  say ;  hesides  all  which, 
he  has  a  most  spiteful  dangerous  tongue  if  you  should 
provoke  him. 

To  make  a  woman's  man,  he  must  not  be  a  man 
of  sense,  or  a  fool;  the  business  is  to  entertain,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  have  a  faculty  of  arguing,  than 
a  capacity  of  judging  right.  But  the  pleasantest  of 
all  the  women's  equipage  are  your  regular  visitants; 
these  are  volunteers  in  their  service,  witliout  hopes 
of  pay  or  preferment.  It  is  enough  that  they  can 
lead  out  from  a  public  place,  that  they  are  admitted 
on  a  public  day,  and  can  be  allowea  to  pass  away 
part  of  that  heavy  load,  their  time,  in  the  company 
of  the  fair.  But  commend  me  above  all  others  to 
those  who  are  known  for  your  miners  of  ladies; 
these  are  the  choicest  spirits  which  our  age  pro- 
duces. We  have  several  of  these  irresistible  gentle- 
men among  us  when  the  company  is  in  town.  These 
fellows  are  accomplished  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  occurrences  about  Court  and  town,  have 
that  sort  of  good-breeding  which  is  exclusive  of  all 
morality,  and  consists  only  in  being  publicly  decent, 
privately  dissolute. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  fond  opinion  of  herself 
can  carry  a  woman,  to  make  her  have  the  least  re- 
gard to  a  professed  known  woman's  man ;  but,  as 
scarce  one  of  all  the  women  who  are  in  the  tour  of 
gallantries  ever  hears  any  thing  of  what  is  the  com- 
mon sense  of  sober  minds,  but  are  entertained  with 
a  continual  round  of  flatteries,  they  cannot  be  mis- 
tresses of  themselves  enough  to  make  arguments  for 
their  own  conduct  from  the  behaviour  of  these  men 
to  others.  It  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  a  general 
fame  for  falsehood  in  this  kind,  is  a  recommenda- 
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tion ;  and  the  coxcomb^  loaded  with  the  favours  of 
many  others^  is  received,  like  a  victor  that  disdains 
his  trophies,  to  be  a  victim  to  the  present  charmer. 
If  you  see  a  man  more  full  of  gesture  than  ordi- 
nary in  a  public  assembly,  if  loud  upon  no  occasion, 
if  n^ligent  of  the  company  round  him,  and  yet  lay- 
ing wait  for  destroying  by  that  negligence,  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  ruined  many  a  feiir 
one.    The  woman's  man  expresses  himself  wholly  in 
that  motion  which  we  call  strutting.     An  elevated 
chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a  measurable  step,  and  a  sly 
surveying  eye,  are  the  marks  of  him.  Now  and  then 
you  see  a  gentleman  with  all  these  accomplishments ; 
but,  alas !  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  undo  thou- 
sands. When  a  gentleman  with  such  perfections  adds 
to  it  suitable  learning,  there  should  be  public  warning 
of  his  residence  in  town,  that  we  may  remove  our 
wives  and  daughters.     It  happens  sometimes  that 
such  a  fine  man  has  read  all  the  miscellany  poems,  a 
few  of  our  comedies,  and  has  the  translation  of 
Ovid's  Epistles  by  heart.     *  Oh  if  it  were  possible 
that  such  a  one  could  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming ! 
but  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will  share  such  a 
dear 'false  man:  a  little  gallantry  to  hear  him  talk 
one  would  indulge  one's  self  in,  let  him  reckon  the 
sticks  of  one's  fsm,  say  something  of  the  Cupids  in  it ; 
and  then  call  one  so  many  soft  names  which  a  man 
of  his  learning  has  at  his  fingers'-ends.     There  sure 
is  some  excuse  for  Arailty,  when  attacked  by  such 
force  against  a  weak  woman '   Such  is  the  soliloquy 
of  many  a  lady  one  might  name,  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  these  who  makes  it  no  iniquity  to  go  on  from  day 
to  day  in  the  sin  of  woman-slaughter. 

It  is  certain  that  people  are  got  into  a  way  of 
affectation,  with  a  manner  of  overlooking  the  most 
solid  virtues,  and  admiring  the  most  trivial  excel- 
lences.    The  woman  is  so  far  from  expecting  to  be 

jc3 
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contemned  for  being  a  very  injudicious  silly  animal^ 
that  while  she  can  preserve  her  features  and  her 
mien,  she  knows  she  is  still  the  object  of  desire ;  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  secret  ambition,  from  reading 
frivolous  books,  and  keeping  as  frivolous  company, 
each  side  to  be  amiable  in  imperfection,  and  arrive  at 
the  characters  of  the  Dear  Deceiver  and  the  Perjured 
Fair. 

T  ^ 
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—  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 
NaturceDeus  humarus,  mortatis  in  vnuot-— 
Quodque  caput^^  hoe.  epist.  ii.  2.  187. 


IMITATED. 


—  That  directing  pow*if 
Who  forms  the  genius  in  the  natal  hour ; 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  us  still, 
Inclines  our  action,  not  constrains  our  will.  pops. 

I  AM  very  much  at  a  loss  to  express  by  any  word 
that  occurs  to  me  in  our  language  that  which  is  un- 
derstood by  indoles  in  Latin.  The  natural  disposi- 
tion to  any  particular  art,  science,  profession,  or 
trade,  is  very  much  to  be  consulted  in  the  care  of 
youth,  and  studied  by  men  for  their  own  conduct 
when  they  form  to  themselves  any  scheme  of  life. 
It  is  wonderfully  hard  indeed  for  a  man  to  judge  of 
his  own  capacity  impartially.  That  may  look  great 
to  me  which  may  appear  little  to  another ;  and  I 
may  be  carried  by  fondness  to\^ards  myself  so  far, 
as  to  attempt  things  too  high  for  my  talents  and  ac- 
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oomplishments.     But  it  is  not^  methinks^  so  very 
difficult  a  matter  to  make  a  judgement  of  the  abilities 
of  others^  especially  of  those  who  are  in  their  infancy. 
My  common-place  book  directs  me  on  this  occasion 
to  mention  the  dawning  of  greatness  in  Alexander, 
who^  being  asked  in  his  youth  to  contend  for  a  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games^  answered  he  would  if  he  had 
kings  to  run  against  him.     Cassius,  who  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  Csesar^  gave  as  great  a  proof 
of  his  temper,  when  in  his  childhood  he  struck  a 
play-fellow,  the  son  of  Sylla,  for  saying  his  father 
was  master  of  the  Roman  people.    Scipio  is  reported 
to  have  answered,  when  some  flatterers  at  supper  were 
asking  him  what  the  Romans  should  do  for  a  general 
after  his  death,  ^  Take  Marius.'    Marius  was  then  a 
very  boy,  and  had  given  no  instances  of  his  valour ; 
but  it  was  visible  to  Scipio,  from  the  manners  of  the 
youth,  that  he  had  a  soul  formed  for  the  attempt  and 
execution  of  great  undertakings.     I  must  confess,  I 
have  very  often  with  much  sorrow  bewailed  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  con- 
sider the  ignorance  and  undiscerning  of  the  generality 
of  schoolmasters.     The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of  is 
but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many 
heart-aches  and  terrors,  to  which  our  childhood  is 
exposed  in  going  through  a  grammar-school.    Many 
of  these  stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty  without 
any  manner  of  distinction  of  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy 
to  be  nourished  and  cultivated  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Aristotle,  Tully,  or  Virgil ;  and  there 
are  as  many  who  have  capacities  for  understanding 
every  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet 
were  not  born  to  have  any  relish  of  their  writings. 
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For  want  of  this  eammoii  and  obvMms  discerning  i 

those  who  hare  the  care  of  joath,  we  have  so  mar 

hundred  nnaoooimtable  creatures  every  age  whippt 

up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  fur  ever  near  a  rig] 

understanding,  and  will  never  arrive  at  it.    The 

are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are  generally  tl 

men  who  are  to  teach  others.     The  sense  of  shan 

and  honour  is  enough  to  keep  the  world  itself 

order  without  owporal  punishment,  much  more 

train  the  minds  of  uncomipted  and  innocent  chi 

dren.     It  happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  once 

a  year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead,  wh 

it  is  good  apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable 

knowing  what  his  teacher  means.    A  brisk  imagin 

tion  very  often  may  suggest  an  error,  which  a  li 

could  not  have  ^etUen  into,  if  he  had  been  as  hea 

in  conjecturing  as  his  master  in  explaining.     B 

,  there  is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  interpret 

tion  of  his  meaning ;  the  sufferings  of  the  schola 

body  are  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  j 
lured  to  letters  without  blows,  will  ever  be  brouo 
to  any  thing  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mi 
must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignitic 
and  it  is  a  sad  change,  to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  t 
improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  1 
gone  through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  nn 
remember  to  have  seen  children  of  excellent  and  i 
genuous  natures,  as  has  afterwards  appeared  in  th 
manhood ;  I  say,  no  man  has  passed  through  tl 
way  of  education,  but  must  have  seen  an  ingenue 
creature  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looks,  I 
ii(*oching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  I 
twnt  oycR>  and  kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inc 
orublo  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity 
M  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.     The  child  is  j 
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nished^  and  the  next  day  he  cominits  a  like  crime^ 
and  so  a  thirds  with  the  same  consequence.  I  would 
fain  ask  any  reasonable  man^  whether  this  lad,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  fiill  of  shame,  and 
capable  of  any  impression  from  that  grace  of  soul, 
was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after 
that  spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him,  though 
he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening  ? 

Seneca  says,  after  his  exalted  way  of  talking,  ^  As 
the  immortal  gods  never  learnt  any  virtue,  though 
they  are  endued  with  all  that  is  good ;  so  there  are 
some  men  who  have  so  natural  a  propensity  to  what 
they  should  follow,  that  they  learn  it  almost  as  soon 
as  they  hear  it.'  Plants  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated into  the  production  of  finer  fruits  than  they 
would  yield  without  that  care ;  and  yet  we  cannot 
entertain  hopes  of  producing  a  tender  conscious  spirit 
into  acts  of  virtue,  without  the  same  methods  as  are 
used  to  cut  timber,  or  give  new  shape  to  a  piece  of 
stone. 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may 
attribute  a  certain  hardness  and  ferocity  Avhicn 
some  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about 
them  in  all  their  behaviour.  To  be  bred  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  punished  like  a  malefactor,  must,  as  we 
see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we 
see  sometimes  in  men  of  letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  suffered  the  fox  which  he 
had  stolen  and  hid  under  his  coat,  to  eat  into  his 
bowels,  I  dare  say  had  not  half  the  wit  or  petulance 
which  we  learn  at  great  schools  among  us  :  but  the 
glorious  sense  of  honour,  or  rather  fear  of  shame, 
which  he  demonstrated  in  that  action,  was  worth  all 
the  learning  in  the  world  without  it. 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration, 
that  a  little  negligence  can  spoil  us,  but  great  indus- 
try is  necessary  to  improve  us ;  the  most  excellent 
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natmes  9fc  soqo  deprecated,  Imt  crfl  tempers  are 
long  befiore  tliej  are  exahcd  into  good  bamts.  To 
belp  this  bj  pnnishmentSy  is  tbe  same  thing  as  loll- 
ing a  man  to  core  him  of  a  distemper ;  when  he 
comes  to  suffer  ponishment  in  that  ooe  drcamstance, 
he  is  bioa^t  belovr  the  existence  of  a  rational  crea- 
tore,  and  is  in  the  state  of  a  bmte  that  moves  only 
by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  But  since  this  custom 
of  educating  by  the  lash  is  snfiered  by  the  gentry  o£ 
Great  Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honest 
heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed  £rom  slavery  sooner 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to 
their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  whether  they  ex- 
pect any  progress  fiom  them  or  not.  Let  the  child's 
capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some 
mechanic  way  of  life,  without  respect  to  his  birth, 
if  Nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher :  let  him 
go  before  he  has  innooentty  suffered,  and  is  debased 
into  a  dereliction  of  mind  fur  being  what  it  is  no 
guilt  to  be,  a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be  sup- 
posed to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either 
robe  who  have  been  whipped  at  school,  are  not  still 
men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
had  been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they 
never  suffered  that  infamy. 

But  thougli  there  is  so  little  care^  as  1  have  ob- 
served, taken,  or  observation  made  of  the  natural 
strain  of  men,  it  is  no  small  comibrt  to  me,  as  a 
Spectator,  that  there  is  any  right  value  set  upou  the 
bona  indoles  of  other  animsus :  as  appears  by  the  fo}> 
'lowing  advertisement  handed  about  the  cuunty  of 
Lincoln,  and  subscribed  by  Enos  Thomas,  a  person 
whom  1  have  not  the  honour  to  know,  but  suppose 
to  be  profoundly  learned  in  horse-fiesh : 

*'  A  chestnut  horse  called  Caesar,  bred  bv  James 
Darcey,  esquire,  at  Sedbury,  near  Richmond,  in  the 
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county  of  York;  his  grandam  was  his  old  royal 
mare^  and  got  by  Blunderbuss,  which  was  got  by 
Hemsly-Turk,  and  he  got  by  Mr.  Courant  s  Arabian, 
which  got  Mr.  Minshul's  Jews-Trump.  Mr.  Caesar 
sold  him  to  a  nobleman  (coming  five  years  old,  when 
he  had  but  one  sweat)  for  three  hundred  guineas. 
A  guinea  a  leap  and  trial,  and  a  shilling  the  man. 

T  "  ENDS  THOMAS." 
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—  Not  haec  novimus  esse  nihiL 

MART,  xnu  2. 

We  know  these  things  to  be  mere  trifles. 

Out  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartiality,  I  print  these 
letters,  let  them  make  for  me  or  not. 

'^  ME.  SPBCTATOE, 

"  I  HAVE  observed  through  the  whole  course  of 
your  rhapsodies,  as  you  once  very  well  called  them, 
you  are  very  industrious  to  overtnrow  all  that  many 
your  superiors,  who  have  gone  before  you,  have 
made  their  rule  of  writing.  I  am  now  between  fifity 
and  sixty,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  wdl  with  the 
first  men  of  taste  and  gallantry  in  the  joyous  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  We  then  had,  I  humbly 
presume,  as  good  understandings  among  us  as  any 
BOW  can  pretend  to.  As  for  yourself,  Mr.  Spectator, 
you  seem,  with  the  utmost  arrogance,  to  undermine 
the  very  fundamentals  upon  which  we  conducted 
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ourselves.     It  is  monstrous  to  set  up  for  a  man  of 
wit>  and  yet  deny  that  honour  in  a  woman  is  any 
thing  else  but  peevishness,  that  inclination  is  '  not*' 
the  best  rule  of  life,  or  virtue  and  vice  any  thing 
else  but  health  and  disease.    We  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  put  a  lady  in  a  good  humour,  and  all  we 
could  wish  followed  of  course.     Then,  again,  your 
Tully,  and  your  discourses  of  another  life,  are  the 
very  bane  of  mirth  and  good-humour.     Pr'ythee 
don't  value  thyself  on  thy  reason  at  that  exorbitant 
rate,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  take  my 
word  for  it,  a  setting-dog  has  as  good  reason  as  any 
man  in  England.   Had  you,  as  by  your  diurnals  one 
would  think  you  do,  set  up  for  being  in  vogue  in 
town,  you  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  bent  of 
passion  and  appetite ;  your  songs  had  then  been  in 
every  pretty  mouth  in  England,  and  your  little  dis- 
tichs  had  been  the  maxims  of  the  fair  and  the  witty 
to  walk  by  :  but,  alas !  Sir,  what  can  you  hope  for^ 
from  entertaining  people  vnth  what  must  needs 
make  them,  like  themselves,  worse  than  they  did  be- 
fore they  read  you  ?  Had  you  made  it  your  business 
to  describe  Corinna  charming,  though  inconstant ;  to 
find  something  in  human  nature  itself  to  make  Zoilns 
excuse  himself  for  being  fond  of  her ;  and  to  make 
every  man  in  good  commerce  with  his  own  reflec- 
tions, you  had  done  something  worthy  our  applause : 
but  indeed.  Sir,  we  shall  not  commend  you  for  dis- 
approving 118.     I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to 

ou,  but  I  shall  sum  it  up  all  in  this  one  remark. 

n  short.  Sir,  you  do  not  write  like  a  gentleman. — 

*'  I  am,  SIR, 
^'  Your  most  humble  servant." 


I 


*  Spect  in  folio.  Altered  in  the  8vo.  of  1712,  when  *  not*  wu 
left  out. 
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''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  The  other  day  we  were  several  of  us  at  a  tea- 
table,  and,  according  to  custom  and  your  own  ad- 
vice, had  the  Spectator  read  among  us.  It  was  that 
paper  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  treat  with  great 
freedom  that  character  which  you  call  a  woman's 
man.  We  gave  up  all  the  kinds  you  have  mentioned, 
except  those  who,  you  say,  are  our  constant  visitants. 
I  was  upon  the  occasion  commissioned  by  the  com- 
pany to  write  to  you,  and  tell  you,  '  that  we  shall 
not  part  with  the  men  we  have  at  present,  till  the 
men  of  sense  think  fit  to  relieve  them,  and  give  us 
their  company  in  their  stead.  You  cannot  imagine 
but  that  we  love  to  hear  reason  and  good  sense  better 
than  the  ribaldry  we  are  at  present  entertained  with, 
but  we  must  have  company,  and  among  us  vei*y  in- 
considerable is  better  than  none  at  all.  We  are 
made  for  the  cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the 
world  to  create  relations  among  mankind ;  and  so- 
litude is  an  unnatural  being  to  us.  If  the  men  of 
good  understanding  would  forget  a  little  of  their  se- 
verity, they  would  find  their  account  in  it ;  and  their 
wisdom  would  have  a  pleasure  in  it  to  which  they 
are  now  strangers.  It  is  natural  among  us  when 
men  have  a  true  relish  of  our  company  and  our  value, 
to  say  every  thing  with  a  better  grace :  and  there  is 
without  designing  it  something  ornamental  in  what 
men  utter  before  women,  which  is  lost  or  neglected 
in  conversations  of  men  only.  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
you.  Sir,  it  would  do  you  no  great  harm  if  you  your- 
self came  a  little  more  into  our  company :  it  would 
certainly  cure  you  of  a  certain  positive  and  deter- 
mining manner  in  which  you  talk  sometimes.  In 
hopes  of  your  amendment, 

"  I  am,  SIR,  your  gentle  reader." 

VOL.  VII.  F 
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of  Mirza,  which  I  have  read  over  with  great  plea- 
sure. I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have 
no  other  entertainment  for  them;  and  shall  be^in 
with  the  first  vision^  which  I  have  translated  word 
for  word  as  follows : 

^  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon^  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdat, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation 
and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contem- 
plation on  the  vanity  of  human  ufe;  and  passing 
from  one  thought  to  another,  ^  Surely,'  said  I,  '  maa 
is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream.'  Whilst  I  was 
thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of 
a  rock  that  was  not  i^x  from  me,  where  I  discovered 
one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  musical  in- 
strument in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he 
applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it. 
The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought 
into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melo- 
dious, and  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I  had 
ever  heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those  hea- 
venly airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of 
good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear 
out  the  impressions  of  their  last  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  '  My 
heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

^  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  Tock  before  me 
was  the  haunt  of  a  Genius;  and  that  several  had 
been  entertained  wdth  music  who  had  passed  by 
it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  before 
made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my 
thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played, 
to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
upon  him  like  one  astonished^  he  beckoned  to  me. 
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iind,  by  the  waving  of  his.  hand^  directed  me  to  ap- 
proach the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature ; 
and^  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  cap- 
tivating strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet 
and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compassion  and  affability  that  ^uniliarized  him  to 
my  imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears 
and  smprehensions  with  which  1  approached  him. 
He  lined  me  from  the  ground,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  ''  Mirza,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy 
soliloquies ;  follow  me." 

'  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
Tock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  "  Cast  thy 
eyes  eastward,"  said  he,  '*  and  tell  me  what  thou 
seest."  **  I  see,"  said  I,  *'  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodi- 
gious tide  of  water  rolling  through  it."  "  The  valley 
that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  ''  is  the  Vale  of  Misery,  and 
the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest,  is  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity."  "  What  is  the  reason,"  said  I,  "  that 
the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end, 
and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?" 
"  What  thou  seest,"  said  he,  *'  is  that  portion  of  eter* 
nity  which  is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun, 
and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its 
consummation.  Examine  now,"  said  he,  ^*  this  sea 
that  is  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell 
me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it."  ^'  I  see  a  bridge." 
said  I,  '^  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide."  '^  The 
bridge  thou  seest,"  said  he,  ^'  is  Human  Life;  consider 
it  attentively."  Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  oi  it, 
I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire 
ardies,  with  several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to 
tiiose  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about 
a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of 
a  thousand  arches:  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
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the  rest^  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.  "  But  tell  me  further/'  said  he, 
"  what  thou  discoverest  on  it."  "  I  see  multitudes 
of  people  passing  over  it/'  said  I,  "  and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it."  As  I  looked  more  atten^ 
tively^  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping 
through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  nowed 
underneath  it ;  and,  upon  further  examination,  per- 
ceived there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
soimer  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into 
the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hid- 
den pit-falls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  soon» 
broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into 
them.  They  grew  thinner  towar<liB  the  middle,  but 
multiplied  and  lay  closer  together  towards  tiie  end 
of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

^  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  num- 
ber was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hob- 
bling march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through 
one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with 
so  long  a  walk. 

^  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a 
deep  mehuicholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpect- 
edly in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching 
at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves. 
Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a 
thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation 
stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were 
very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in 
their  eyes  and  danced  before  them ;  but  often  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them> 
their  footing  failed  and  down  they  sunk.  In  this 
confusion  of  objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars 
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in  their  hands^  and  others  with  urinals^  who  ran  to 
and  fro  from  the  bridge^  thrusting  several  persons 
on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way^ 
and  which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not 
been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

^  The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this 
melancholy  prospect^  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  it.  '^Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge," 
said  he,  '^  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  any  thing 
thou  dost  not  comprehend."  Upon  looking  up, 
"  What  mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  flights  of  birds 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures, 
harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  many  other 
feathered  creatures,  several  little  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches." 
'^  These,"  said  the  genius,  "  are  Envy,  Avarice, 
Superstition,  Despair,  Love,  with  the  like  cares  and 
passions  that  infest  human  life." 

^  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '^  Alas,"  said  I, 
*'  man  was  made  in  vain !  how  is  he  given  away  to 
misery  and  mortality !  tortured  in  life,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  death !"  The  genius,  being  moved  with 
compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfort- 
able a  prospect.  '^  Look  no  more,"  said  he,  '^  on 
'man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,,  in  his  setting 
out  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist 
into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  generations  of 
mortals  that  fall  into  it."  I  directed  my  sight  as  I 
was  ordered,  and,  whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dis- 
sipated part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too  thick  for 
the  eye  to  penetrate,  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense 
ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.    The  doud^  still  rested  on  one  half  of 
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it,  insomiich  that  I  ooold  disoorer  nothing  in  it :  bat 
the  other  appeared  to  me  a  ¥ast  ocean  planted  with 
innumerable  islands,  that  were  oovered  with  fruits 
and  flowersy  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little 
shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  per- 
sons dressed  in  glorious  hidiits  with  garlands  upon 
their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers  ; 
and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds^ 
falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musiod  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the  discovery 
of  so  delightful  a  .scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  ci 
an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats ;  but  the  gemus  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  that  I 
saw  openine  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  ''  The 
islands,"  said  he,  "  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  hce  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore :  there 
are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here 
discoverest,  reaching  further  than  thine  eye,  or  even 
thine  imagination  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according 
to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  ex- 
celled, are  distributed  among  those  several  islands, 
which  abound  with  pleasures  of  difierent  kinds  and 
d^rees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of 
those  who  are  settled  in  them :  every  island  is  a  pa- 
radise accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants. 
Are  not  these,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contend- 
ing for?  Does  life  appear  miserable  that  gives  thee 
opportunities  of  earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death 
to  be  feared  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an 
existence  ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who 
has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him."  I  gazed 
with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  iskmds. 
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At  lengthy  said  1\  ''show  me  now^  I  beseech  thee^  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  whidi 
cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  ada- 
mant." The  genius  making  me  no  answer^  I  turned 
about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time^ 
but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me ;  I  then  turned 
again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  con- 
templating: but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide^  the 
arched  bridge^  and  the  happy  islands^  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat^  with  oxen^ 
sheep^  and  camels^  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it." 

C 

THE  END  OF  THE  ri&ST  VISION  OF  MIEZA. 
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—  Cui  mens  diviniorf  atque  os 
MagTia  sonaturumy  des  nominis  fvujus  honorem, 

HOE.  SAT.  i.  4.  43. 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lof^  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

There  is  no  character  more  frequently  given  to  a 
writer  than  that  of  being  a  genius.  I  have  heard 
many  a  little  sonnetteer  called  a  fine  genius.  There 
is  not  a  heroic  scribbler  in  the  nation,  that  has  not 
his  admirers  who  think  him  a  great  genius ;  and  as 
for  your  smatterers  in  tragedy^  there  is  scarce  a  man 
among  them  who  is  not  criea  up  by  one  or  other  for 
a  prodigious  genius. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  consider  what  is 
properly  a  great  genius^  and  to  throw  some  thoughts 
together  on  so  unc(Mnmon  a  subject* 
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Among  great  geniuses  those  few  draw  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  world  upon  them^  and  stand  up  as  the 
prodigies  of  mankind^  who,  by  the  mere  strength  of 
natural  parts,  and  without  any  assistance  of  art  or 
learning,  have  produced  works  that  were  the  delight 
of  their  own  times  and  the  wonder  of  posterity. 
There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant 
in  theses  great  natural  geniuses  that  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  all  turn  and  polishing  of  what  the 
French  call  a  bel  esprit,  by  which  they  would  express 
a  genius  refined  by  conversation,  reflection,  and  the 
reading  of  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest 
genius  which  runs  through  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
takes  a  kind  of  tincture  from  them  and  falls  un- 
avoidably into  imitation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses  that  were 
never  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  ancients,  ana  in  particular  among 
those  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Homer 
has  innumerable  flights  that  Virgil  was  not  able  to 
reach ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  several  pas- 
sages more  elevated  and  sublime  than  any  in  Homer. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  allow  a  greater  and  more 
daring  genius  to  the  ancients,  we  must  own  that  the 
greatest  of  them  very  much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will, 
that  they  were  much  above  the  nicety  and  correct- 
ness of  tne  modems.  In  their  similitudes  and  allu- 
sions, provided  there  was  a  likeness,  they  did  not 
much  trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of  the 
comparison :  thus  Solomon  resembles  the  nose  of  his 
beloved  to  the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  to- 
wards Damascus ;  as,  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the 
night,  is  a  similitude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  would  be  endless  to  make  collections 
of  this  nature ;  Homer  illustrates  one  of  his  heroes 
encompassed  with  the  enemy,  byun  ass  in  a  field  of 
com  that  has  his  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of 
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the  village  without  stirring  a  foot  for  it ;  and  another 
of  them  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his  bed  and  burning 
with  resentment^i  to  a  piece  of  flesh  broiled  on  the 
coals.  This  particular  failure  in  the  ancients^  opens 
a  large  field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits^  who  can 
laugh  at  an  indecency,  but  not  relish  the  sublime  in 
these  sorts  of  writings.  The  present  emperor  of 
Persia,  conformable  to  this  eastern  way  of  thinking, 
amidst  a  great  many  pompous  titles,  denominates 
himself  '  the  sun  oi  glory,'  and  '  the  nutm^  of 
delight.'  In  short  to  cut  off  all  cavilling  against  the 
ancients^  and  particularly  those  of  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, who  had  most  heat  and  life  in  their  imagina- 
tions,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  rule  of  observing 
what  the  French  call  the  bienseance  in  an  allusion, 
has  been  found  out  of  later  years,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  world ;  where  we  could  make  some 
amends  for  our  want  of  force  and  spirit,  by  a  scru- 
pulous nicety  and  exactness  in  our  compositions. 
Our  countryman  Shakspeare  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  first  kind  of  great  geniuses. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  observing  that 
Pindar  was  a  great  genius  of  the  first  class,  who  was 
hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impetuosity  to  vast 
conceptions  of  things  and  noble  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  moderate  fancy 
to  imitate  this  poet's  way  of  writing  in  those  mon- 
strous compositions  which  go  among  us  under  the 
name  of  Pindarics?  When  I  see  people  copying 
works,  which,  as  Hprace  has  represented  them,  are 
singular  in  their  kind,  and  inimitable  ;  when  I  see 
men  following  irregularities  by  rule,  and  by  the  little 
tricks  of  art  straining  after  the  most  unbounded 
flights  of  nature ;  I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that 
passage  in  Terence : 
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^^Inceria  hoc  d  hi  poittUea 
Ratione  certd  facere^  nihUo  jdus  agas, 
Qudni  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias. 

EUN.  ACT.  1.  sc.  ].  1. 16. 

You  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  mad  and  in  your  senses  at 
the  same  time,  as  to  think  of  reducing  these  uncertain  things  to 
any  certainty  by  reason. 

In  short,  a  modern  Pindaric  writer  compared  with 
Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among  the  Camisar8*compared 
with  Virgil's  Sibyl :  there  is  the  distortion,  grimace^ 
and  outward  figure,  but  nothing  of  that  divine  im- 
pulse which  raises  the  mind  above  itself^  and  makes 
the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  geniuses  which  I 
shall  place  in  a  second  class,  not  as  I  think  them  in- 
ferior to  the  first,  but  only  for  distinction's  sake,  as 
they  are  of  a  different  kind.  This  second  class  of 
great  geniuses  are  those  that  have  formed  themselves 
by  rules,  and  submitted  the  greatness  of  their  natural 
talents  to  the  corrections  and  restraints  of  art.  Such 
apiong  the  Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  amcmg 
the  Romans,  Virgil  and  Tully ;  among  the  English, 
Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

The  genius  in  both  these  classes  of  authors  may 
be  equsdly  great,  but  shows  itself  after  a  different 
manner.  In  the  first,  it  is  like  a  rich  soil  in  a  happy 

*  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  Pro- 
phets, a  set  of  enthusiasts  originally  of  the  Cevennes  in  France, 
who  came  into  England  about  the  year  1707,  and  had  at  first 
a  considerable  nuii^ber  of  votaries.  A  fuller  jiccount  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  strange  sect  may  be  gained  from  two  pam- 
phlets, one  in  French,  entitled  *  Le  Theatre  sacre  de  Cevennes* 
ou  Recit  de  diverses  Merveilles  nouvellement  operees  dans  cette 
Partie  de  la  Province  de  Languedoc.  Lond.  1707,  12mo.*  The 
other  in  English,  viz.  '  A  Brand  plucked  from  the  Burning ;  ex- 
emplify'd  in  the  unparalleled  Case  of  Samuel  Kdmer,  &c.  London, 
1718.  18mo.' 
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climate^  that  produces  a  whole  wilderness  of  noble 
plants  rising  in  a  thousand  beautiful  landscapes  with- 
out any  certain  order  or  regularity :  In  the  other,  it 
is  the  same  rich  soil  under  the  same  happy  dimate^ 
that  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  and  parterres,  and  cut 
into  shape  and  beauty  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of  geniuses, 
is,  lest  Uiey  cramp  their  own  abilities  too  much  by 
imitation,  and  form  themselves  altogether  upon  mo- 
dels, without  giving  the  full  play  to  their  own  natural 
parts.  An  imitation  of  the  best  authors  is  not  to  com- 
pare with  a  good  original ;  and  I  believe  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary 
figure  in  the  world,  who  have  not  something  in  their 
way  of  thinking,  or  expressing  themselves,  that  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  what  great  geniuses  are  some- 
times thrown  away  upon  triHes. 

'  I  once  saw  a  shepherd,'  says  a  famous  Italian 
author,  '  who  used  to  divert  himself  in  his  solitudes 
with  tossing  up  eggs  and  catching  them  again  with- 
out breaking  them :  in  which  he  had  arrived  to  so 
great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  he  would  keep  up 
four  at  a  time  for  several  minutes  together  playing 
in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his  hand  by  turns.  I  think,' 
says  the  author,  ^  I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than 
in  this  man's  face;  for,  by  his  wonderful  perseverance 
and  application,  he  had  contracted  the  seriousness 
and  gravity  of  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  I  could  not 
but  reflect  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity  and 
attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied,  '  might* ' 
have  made  a  greater  mathematician  than  Archi-i 
modes. 
C 

•  *  Would.'    Spect  in  folio. 
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Ipse  &s  agjUat  Jatm  :  Jmsmsfme  per 
Ignis  mbi  m  media,  et  sacu  eralera 
Te  Gkms,  Letuee^  9seai 

CorporaqueagrtsHmidal 

Hone  o&m  veteres  vitam  cehtere  SMm, 

Hone  Remus  etfiaier.    SScJbrtis  Etruwia  ererit, 

ScSicetetrerum  facta  est  jmkherrisna  Rama. 

nma.  gbobo.  u.  527. 

Himself,  in  rustic  pomp»  on  holydays, 

To  ninl  pow'rs  a  just  oblation  pays ; 

And  on  the  green  his  cardess  limbs  dispkys. 

The  hearth  is  in  the  midst ;  the  herdsmen,  round 

The  cheerful  fire^  proToke  his  health  in  goUets  crown*d. 

He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize ; 

The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  buts  d^es, 

And  bends  his  bow,  and  IctcIb  with  his  eves : 

Or,  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil, 

And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led ; 

So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred : 

From  whom  th*  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose ; 

And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fathers  chose. 

OM  Rome  from  such  a  race  derived  her  birth. 

The  seat  of  emjnre,  and  the  conquer*d  earth. 

DaTDKW, 

I  AM  glad  that  my  late  going  into  the  country  has 
increased  the  number  of  my  correspondents^  one  of 
whom  sends  me  the  following  letter : 

"  SIR, 

'^  Though  you  are  pleased  to  retire  from  us  so 
soon  into  the  city^  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  af- 
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fairs  of  the  country  altogether  unworthy  of  your  in- 
spection for  the  future.  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
your  short  fioce  at  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley's^  and  have 
ever  since  thought  your  person  and  writings  both  ex- 
traordinary. Had  you  staid  there  a  few  days  longer^ 
you  would  have  seen  a  country  wake>  which  you 
know^  in  most  parts  of  England^  is  the  eve-feast  of 
the  dedication  of  our  churcdes.  I  was  last  week  at 
one  of  these  assemblies  which  was  held  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish ;  where  I  found  their  green  covered 
with  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  aU  ages  and  both 
sexes^  who  esteem  one  another  more  or  less  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  year,  according  as  they  distinguish 
themselves  at  this  time.  The  whole  company  were  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  and  divided  into  several  parties, 
all  of  them  endeavouring  to  show  themselves  in  those 
exercises  wherein  they  excelled,  and  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  the  lookers-on. 

*'  I  found  a  ring  of  cudgel-players,  who  were 
breaking  one  another's  heads  in  order  to  make  some 
impression  on  their  mistresses'  hearts.  I  observed  a 
lusty  young  fellow,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  a 
broken  pate;  but  what  considerably  added  to  the 
anguish  of  the  wound,  was  his  overhearing  an  old 
man,  who  shook  his  head  and  said,  ^  That  he  ques- 
tioned now  if  Black  Kate  would  marry  him  these 
three  years.'  I  was  diverted  from  a  further  observa- 
tion of  these  combatants  by  a  foot-ball  match,  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  green :  where  Tom 
Short  behaved  himself  so  well,  that  most  people 
seemed  to  agree  '  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
remain  a  bachelor  till  the  next  wake.'  Having 
played  many  a  match  myself,  I  could  have  looked 
longer  on  this  sport,  had  I  not  observed  a  country 
girl,  who  was  posted  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance 
&om  me,  ana  was  making  so  many  odd  grimaces, 
and  writhing  and  distorting  her  whole  body  in  so 

o2 
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strange  a  manner^  as  made  me  very  desirous  to  know 
the  meaning  of  it.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  I 
found  that  she  was  overlooking  a  ring  of  wrestlers, 
and  that  her  sweetheart,  a  person  of  small  stature, 
was  contending  with  a  huge  brawny  fellow,  who 
twirled  him  about,  and  shook  the  little  man  so  vio- 
lently, that,  by  a  secret  sympathy  of  hearts,  it  pro- 
duced all  those  agitations  in  the  person  of  his  mistress, 
who  I  dare  say,  like  Caelia  in  Shakspeare  on  the  same 
occasion,  could  have  wished  herself  '  invisible  to 
catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the  leg*.'  The  squire  of 
the  parish  treats  the  whole  company  every  year  with 
a  hogshead  of  ale ;  and  proposes  a  beaver  hat  as  a 
recompense  to  him  who  gives  most  falls  This  has 
raised  such  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  youth  of  the 
place,  that  some  of  them  have  rendered  themselves 
very  expert  at  this  exercise;  and  I  was  often  surprised 
to  see  a  fiellow's  heels  fly  up,  by  a  trip  which  was 
given  him  so  smartly  that  I  could  scarce  discern  it. 
I  found  that  the  old  wrestlers  seldom  entered  the 
ring  till  some  one  was  grown  formidable  by  having 
thrown  two  or  three  of  his  opponents;  but  kept  them- 
selves as  it  were  in  a  reserved  body  to  defend  the  hat, 
which  is  always  hung  up  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  house,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  whole  &mily  as  something  re- 
dounding mucn  more  to  their  honour  than  a  coat  of 
arms.  There  was  a  fellow  who  was  so  busy  in  regu- 
lating all  the  ceremonies,  and  seemed  to  carry  such  an 
air  of  importance  in  his  looks,  that  I  could  not  help 
inquiring  who  he  was,  and  was  immediately  answered, 
^  That  he  did  not  value  himself  upon  nothing,  for 
that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  won  so  many  hats,  that 
his  parlour  looked  like  a  haberdasher's  shop.'  How- 
iever,  this  thirst  of  glory  in  them  all  was  the  reason 

*  As  You  like  it,  Act  i.  So,  6» 
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that  no  one  man  stood  'lord  of  the  ring'  for  above 
'  three  falls  whilst  I  was  amongst  them. 

''  The  young  maids>  who  were  not  lookers-on  at 
these  exercises,  were  themselves  engaged  in  some 
diversion ;  and  upon  my  asking  a  farmer's  son  of  my 
own  parish  what  he  was  gazing  at  with  so  much  at- 
tention, he  told  me,  'That  he  was  seeing  Betty 
Welch,'  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  sweetheart,  '  pitcn 
a  bar.' 

''  In  short,  I  found  the  men  endeavoured  to  show 
the  women  they  were  no  cowards,  and  that  the  whole 
company  strived  to  recommend  themselves  to  each 
other,  by  making  it  appear  that  they  were  all  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  and  fit  to  undergo  any  ^ettigues 
of  bodily  labour. 

**  Your  judgement  upon  this  method  of  love  and 
gallantry,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  amongst  us  in 
the  country,  will  very  much  oblige. 


"  SIR, 


«  Your's,"  &c. 

If  I  would  here  put  on  the  scholar  and  politician, 
I  might  inform  my  readers  how  these  bodily  exer- 
cises or  games  were  formerly  encouraged  in  all  the 
commonwealths  of  Greece;  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans afterwards  borrowed  their  pentathlum,  which 
was  composed  of  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  throw- 
ing, and  boxing,  though  the  prizes  were  generally 
nothing  but  a  crown  of  cypress  or  parsley  ;  hats  not 
being  in  feishion  in  those  oays :  that  there  is  an  old 
statute,  which  obliges  every  man  in  England,  having 
such  an  estate,  to  keep  and  exercise  the  long-bow  ; 
by  which  means  our  ancestors  excelled  all  other  na-* 
tions  in  the  use  of  that  weapon,  and  we  had  all  the 
real  advantages,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a 
standing  army;  and  that  I  once  met  with  a  book  of 
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projects^  in  which  the  author,  oonsidering  to  what 
noble  ends  that  spirit  of  emulation^  which  so  remark- 
ably shows  itself  anuHig  our  common  people  in  these 
wakes>  might  be  directed^  proposes  that  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  our  handicraft  trades  there  should 
be  annual  prizes  set  up  for  such  persons  as  were 
most  excellent  in  their  several  arts.  JBut  laying  aside 
all  these  political  considerations^  which  might  tempt 
me  to  pass  the  limits  of  my  paper,  I  confess  the 
greatest  benefit  and  convenience  that  I  can  observe 
in  these  country  festivals,  is  the  bringing  young  peo- 
ple together,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
showing  themselves  in  the  most  advantageous  light. 
A  country  fellow  that  throws  his  rival  upon  his  back, 
has  generally  as  good  success  with  their  common 
mistress ;  as  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  a  nim- 
ble-£56ted  wench  to  get  a  husband  at  the  same  time 
that  she  wins  a  smock.  Love  and  marriages  are 
the  natural  effects  of  these  anniversary  assemblies.  I 
must  therefore  very  much  approve  the  method  by 
which  my  correspondent  tells  me  each  sex  endeavours 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  other,  since  nothing  seems 
more  likely  to  promise  a  healthy  offspring,  or  a  happy 
cohabitation.  And  I  believe  I  may  assure  my  country 
friend,  that  there  has  been  many  a  court  lady  who 
would  be  contented  to  exchange  her  crazy  young 
husband  for  Tom  Short,  and  several  men  or  quality 
who  would  have  parted  with  a  tender  yoke-fellow  for 
Black  Kate. 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  having  love  made  the 
principal  end  and  design  of  these  meetings,  as  it  seems 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  intent  for  which  they  were 
at  first  instituted,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Kennet  *,  with  whose  words  I  shall  conclude  my 
present  paper. 

•  In  bii  Parochial  Antiquities,  4to.  1695,  pp.610--61i. 
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*'  These  wakes^  sayg  he,  were  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  kyoLvai,  or  love-feasts ;  and  were  first  esta- 
blished in  England  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  an  epistle  to  Melitus  the  abbot,  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  kq>t  in  sheds  or  arbories  made 
up  with  the  brandies  and  boughs  of  trees  round  the 
church." 

He  adds,  ''that  this  laudable  custom  of  wakes 
prevailed  for  many  ages,  till  the  nice  puritans  be- 
gan to  exclaim  against  it  as  a  remnant  of  popery ; 
and  by  d^rees  the  precise  humour  grew  so  popular, 
that  at  an  Exeter  assizes  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Walter  made  an  order  for  the  suppression  of  all 
wakes ;  but  on  Bishop  Laud's  complaining  of  this 
innovating  humour,  the  king  commanded  the  order 
to  be  reversed." 
X 
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—  Servetur  ad  imum, 
Quaiis  ab  inctqHo  processerit,  et  tibi  coTiMet, 

HOR.  A&S  POET.  126. 

Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end. 

Nothing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man  ap- 
pear so  contemptible  and  little  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  inconstancy,  especially  when  it  regards  re- 
ligion or  party.  In  either  of  these  cases,  though  a 
man  perhaps  does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his  side, 
he  not  Qvij  makes  himself  hated  by  those  he  left, 
but  is  8eliw)m  heartily  esteemed  by  those  he  comes 
over  ta 
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In  these  great  articles  of  life  thei'efbre^  a  man's 
conviction  ought  to  be  very  strong,  and  if  possible 
so  well  timed^  that  worldly  advantages  may  seem  to 
have  no  share  in  it,  or  mankind  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  he  does  not  change  sides  out  of 
principle,  but  either  out  of  levity  of  temper  or 
prospects  of  interest.  Converts  and  renegadoes  of 
all  kinds  should  take  particular  care  to  let  the  world 
see  they  act  upon  honourable  motives ;  or,  whatever 
approbations  they  may  receive  from  themselves,  and 
applauses  from  those  they  converse  with,  they  may 
be  very  well  assured  that  they  are  the  scorn  of  au 
good  men,  and  the  public  marks  of  infamy  and  de- 
rision. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer 
themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pursu- 
ing them,  are  the  greatest  and  most  universal  causes 
of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhappiness.  When  ambition 
pulls  one  way,  interest  another,  inclination  a  third, 
and  perhaps  reason  contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likdy 
to  pass  his  time  but  ill  who  has  so  many  different 
parties  to  please.  When  the  mind  hovers  among  jsuch 
a  variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle  on  a 
way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might  have 
chosen,  than  grow  old  without  aetermining  our  choice, 
and  go  out  of  the  world  as  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind do,  before  we  have  resolved  how  to  live  in  it. 
There  is  but  one  method  of  setting  ourselves  at  rest 
in  this  particular ;  and  that  is,  by  adhering  sted£e»tly 
to  one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  of 
all  our  pursuits.  If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live 
up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  without  any  regard  to 
wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like  considerations,  any 
more  than  as  they  fall  in  with  our  principal  design, 
we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure  ; 
but  if  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  ancl  will  not 
only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every 
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thing  that  has  a  Tsdue  set  upon  it  b  j  the  worlds  we 
shall  live  and  die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordimuy  care  to  guard 
one's  self  agsunst  this  particular  imperfection^  be- 
cause it  is  that  which  our  nature  very  strongly  in- 
clines us  to ;  for^  if  we  examine  ourselves  throughly, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable 
beings  in  the  universe.  In  respect  of  our  under- 
standing, we  ofteii  embrace  and  reject  the  very  same 
opinions ;  whereas  beings  above  and  beneath  us  have 
probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no  waverings 
and  uncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  superiors 
are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  instinct. 
In  respect  of  our  wills^  we  fiedl  into  crimes  and  re- 
cover out  of  them,  are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  our  great  Judge,^and  pass  our  whole  lif&  in  offend- 
ing and  asking  pardon.  On  the  contrary,  the  beings 
underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  sinning,  nor  those 
above  us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal 
course  of  sin,  or  an  eternal  course  of  virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  stage  in  it,  which 
does  not  produce  changes  and  revolutions  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Our  schemes  of- thought  in  infancy 
are  lost  in  those  of  youth ;  these  too  take  a  different 
turn  in  manhood,  till  old  age  often  leads  us  back 
into  our  former  infenpy.  A  new  title  or  an  unexpect- 
ed success  throws  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  man- 
ner destroys  our  identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little 
sun-shine,  have  as  great  an  influence  on  many  con- 
stitutions, as  the  most  real  blessing  or  misfortunes. 
A  dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes  our  condi- 
tion while  it  lasts;  and  every  passion,  not  to  mention 
health  and  sickness,  and  the  greater  alterations  in 
body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear  almost  different 
creatures.   If  a  man  is  so  distinguii^d  among  ether 
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bein^  by  fids  infimatj',  wbat  cu  wc  tbiiik  of  sach 
as  mike  tfacmadTes  iniMitahie  far  it  eren  among 
thdr  own  species  ?  It  is  a  tot  tiiilhig  diaracter  to 
be  one  of  tibe  most  Tuiabie  bangs  of  the  most  va- 
Tiabie  kind,  emdaUy  if  we  consider  that  He  who  is 
the  great  standard  of  perfection  has  in  Him  no  sha- 
dow of  change^  but  '  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day, 
and^DT  ever/ 

As  this  mntability  of  temper  and  inoonsistency  with 
omaelTes  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature^  so 
it  makes  the  person  who  is  remarkable  for  it  in  a  very 
particular  manner  more  ridicakms  than  any  other  in- 
firmi^  whatsoerer,  asit  sets  him  in  a  greater  variety 
of  foolish  limits,  and  distii^oishes  him  firom  himself 
by  an  opposition  of  party-coloored  characters.  The 
most  homonnis  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon 
this  unerennessof  temper  and  irr^phiiity  of  conduct : 


IBe  TigettimS  koc    Obsotj  qm  eogtrepoael, 


Qmdfuam  pnfioeret  c  d  eoSbtataei,  aikovo 
Uajme  ad  mala  eUarei,  loBoeckef  wudi  summd 
Vbee,  modo  hacj  resonat  fum  ckardis  fmahur  tMO. 
Ni  ^tyuaie  kotmimjHk  iffi  .*  smpe  veimt  qtd 
Cwrrrbai/ugiens  kostem  .*  pertmpe  vebti  qtd 
Jummis  tacraJerreH    Habebai  Mpe  dttcinUat, 
St^ft  dtoetn  ttrvos  :  motfo  ttj^BS  atque  tttrutckaSf 
Omnia  magna,  ioqyems  :  mot&t  Skmikimenaatr^)afet 
Cbndka  taSspuri,  ei  toga,  fiur  defendtrtjrigas, 
Qtaamms  crasaa,  queaL  Deeits  cemiena  da&ses 
Suic  parco  paucis  amtenio^  qtanque  diebus 
NU  erai  m  loeuHs,    iVbcfev  s^giMat  od  ^psMm 
Mani:  (liemtohtmsitrrUbai*    NHJuUynqMom 

Sic  *impar  sibL 

Bom.  SAT.  i.  S,  S. 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in  Horace^  I 
shall  entertain  my  English  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  parallel  character^  that  is  wonderfully  well 
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iSnished  by  Mr.  Diyden^  uid  raised  upon  the  nme 
fonndation : 

In  the  fir^  nnk  of  these  did  Zimri  stand : 
A  man  so  various,  that  he  8eem*d  to  be 
Not  one*  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon : 
Them  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  tern  thousand  freaks  that  dy*d  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  * ! 
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*-  Si  quid  ego  adjuero,  cuxamoe  lewuts 
QiuB  nunc  te  cogtiU,  et  venat  tub  pectorefixa^ 
Scquid  erit  pretii?^-^ 

XITM.  ArUD  TVLUVM. 

Say,  will  you  thank  me  if  I  bring  you  rest, 
And  ease  the  torture  of  your  troubled  breast? 

Inquiries  after  faappinesss,  and  rules  for  attaining 
it,  are  not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  the 
arts  of  consolation,  and  supporting  one's  self  under 
affliction.  The  utmost  we  can  hope  for  in  this 
world  is  contentment ;  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher, 
we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and  disappoint- 
ments. A  man  should  direct  all  his  studies  and  en- 

*  From  Dryden*s  Absalom  and  AchltopheL  Perhaps  it  is 
seedless  to  mention  that  this  character  was  meant  for  George 
Vittiersy  Duke  of  Buddogham,  author  of  The  RdiearsaL 
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deavoors  at  making  himself  easy  now,  and  happy- 
hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is^  if  all  the  happiness  that  is  dis- 
persed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in  this, 
world  were  (kawn  together^  and  put  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  any  single  man,  it  would  not  make  a  very 
happy  being.  Though,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  miseries 
of  the  wh<9e  species  were  fixed  in  a  single  person, 
they  would  make  a  very  nuserable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter, 
which,  though  subscribed  by  a  fictitious  name,  I 
have  reason  to  beliere  is  not  imaginary. 

''  HB.  8PBCTAT0B, 

'^  I  AM  one  of  your  disciples,  and  endeavour  to 
live  up  to  your  rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline 
you  to  pity  my  condition.  I  shall  open  it  to  you  in 
a  very  few  words.  About  three  years  since,  a  gen- 
tleman, whom,  I  am  sure,  you  yourself  would  have 
approved,  made  his  addresses  to  me.  He  had  every 
thmg  to  recommend  him  but  an  estate,  so  that  my 
friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his  person,  would 
not,  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us,  fsivour  his  passion. 
For  my  own  part,  I  resigned  my&elf  up  entirely  to 
the  direction  of  those  who  knew  the  world  much 
better  than  myself,  but  still  lived  in  hopes  that  some 
juncture  or  other  would  make  me  happy  in  the  man 
whom,  in  my  heart,  I  preferred  to  all  the  world ; 
being  determined,  if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  have 
nobody  else.  About  three  months  ago,  I  received  a 
a  letter  firom  him,  acquainting  me  that,  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle,  he  had  a  considerable  estate  left  him, 
which  he  said  was  welcome  to  him  upon  no  other 
account  but  as  he  hoped  it  would  remove  all  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happiness. 
You  may  wjsll  suppose^  Sir,  with  how  mucb  joy  I, 
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received  this,  letter,  which  was  followed  hj  several 
others  filled  with  those  expressions  of  love  and  joy, 
which  I  verily  believe  nobody  felt  more  sincerely,  nor 
knew  better  now  to  describe,  than  the  gentleman  I 
am  speaking  of.  But,  Sir,  how  shall  I  be  able  .to 
tell  it  you !  by  the  last  week's  post  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  intimate  friend  of  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  just  settled  his  affairs, 
and  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  he  fell  sick  of  a 
fever  and  died.  It  is  impossible  to  express  to  you 
the  distress  I  am  in  upon  this  occasion.  I  can  only 
have  recourse  to  my  devotions,  and  to  the  reading  of 
good  books  for  my  consolation ;  and  as  I  always  take 
a  particular  delight  in  those  frequent  advices  and 
adunonitions  which  you  give  the  public,  it  would  be 
a  very  great  piece  of  charity  in  you  to  lend  me  your 
assistance  in  this  conjuncture.  If,  after  the  reading 
of  this  letter,  you  find  yourself  in  a  humour,  rather  to 
rally  and  ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you 
would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no  more  of  it ; 
but  if  you  are  touched  with  my  misfortune,  which  is 
greater  than  I  know  how  to  bear,  your  counsels  may 
very  much  support,  and  will  infinitely  oblige,  the 
afflicted 

'^  LEONOBA.'' 

A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get  over 
than  any  other ;  the  passion  itself  so  softens  and  sub- 
dues the  heart,  that  it  disables  it  from  struggling  or 
bearing  up  against  the  woes  and  distresses'  which 
be&U  it.  The  mind  meets  with  other  misfortunes  in 
her  whole  strength ;  she  stands  collected  within  her- 
self, and  sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  force  which 
is  natural  to  her ;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  founda- 
tion sapped,  and  immediately  sinks  under  the  weight 
of  accidents  that  are  disagreeable  to  its  favourite 
passion. 

VOL.  VII.  H 
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In  afflktHms  mai  generally  draw  their  consolations 
out  of  booiks  of  nHxrality,  winch  indeed  are  of  great 
nse  to  fintify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the 
nnpressioiis  of  sorrow.  Monsienr  St.  £vreinont^  who 
does  not  approve  of  this  method^  reconunends  au- 
thors who  are  apt  to  stir  np  mirth  in  the  mind  of 
the  readers^  and  fancies  Don  Quixote  can  give  more 
relief  to  a  heavy  heart  than  Plutarch  or  Seneca^  as  it 
IS  mudi  easier  to  divert  grief  than  to  conquer  it. 
This  doubtless  may  have  its  effects  on  some  tempers. 
I  should  rather  have  recourse  to  authors  of  a  quke 
contrary  kind>  that  give  us  instances  of  calamities 
and  misfortunes,  and  show  human  nature  in  its 
greatest  distresses. 

If  the  afflicdons  we  groan  under  be  very  heavy^  we 
shall  find  some  consolation  in  the  society  of  as  great 
sufferers  as  ourselves,  especially  when  we  find  our 
onnpanions  men  of  virtue  and  merit.  If  our  affiie- 
tions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the  com- 
parisons we  make  between  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
sufferers.  A  loss  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  the  death 
of  a  friend,  are  such  trifles,  when  we  consider  whole 
kingdoms  laid  in  ashes,  families  put  to  the  sword, 
wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons,  ana  the  like  calamities 
of  mankind,  that  we  are  out  of  countenance  for  our 
own  weakness  if  we  sink  under  such  little  strokes  of 
fortune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  consider,  that,  at  the 
very  time  in  which  she  languishes  £ot  the  loss  of  her 
deceased  lover,  there  are  persons  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  just  perishing  in  shipwreck ;  others  crying 
out  for  mercy  in  the  terrors  cif  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance ;  others  lying  under  the  tortures  of  an  infamous 
execution,  or  the  like  dreadful  calamities ;  and  she 
will  find  her  sorrows  vanish  at  the  appearance  of 
those  which  are  so  much  greater  ana  more  asto- 
nishing. 
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I  would  further  propose  to  the  consideration  of  my 
afflicted  disciple^  that  possibly  what  she  now  looks 
upon  as  the  greatest  misfortune^  is  not  really  such 
in  itself.  For  my  own  part^  I  question  not  but  our 
souls  in  a  separate  state  will  look  back  on  their  lives 
in  quite  another  view^  than  what  they  had  of  them  in 
the  body;  and  that  what  they  now  consider  as  mis- 
fortunes and  disappointments^  will  very  often  appear 
to  have  been  escapes  and  blessings. 

The  mind  that  hath  any  cast  towards  devotion, 
naturally  flies  to  it  in  its  ainictions. 

VHien  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very  remarkable 
story  of  two  lovers^  which  I  shall  relate  at  length  in 
my  to-morrow's  paper^  not  only  because  the  circum- 
stances of  it  are  extraordinary^  but  because  it  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that  can  be  said  on  this 
last  head^  and  show  the  power  of  religion  in  abating 
that  particular  anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy 
on  Leonora.  The  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest^  as  I 
travelled  with  him  in  a  stage-coach.  I  shall  give  it 
my  reader  as  well  as  I  can  remember^  in  his  own 
words^  after  I  have  premised^  that  if  consolations 
may  be  drawn  from  a  wrong  religion  and  a  mis- 
guided devotion^  they  cannot  but  flow  much  more 
naturally  firom  those  which  are  founded  upon  reason 
and  established  in  good  sense. 


H 
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lUa;  Quis  et  met  inquU,  miseram,  et  teperdidii,  Orjtheu  .^— • 
Jamque  vale:  feror  ingenii  circumdata  fiocte, 
InvaUdasque  Hbi  tendens,  heu  /  non  tuoj  jmimas, 

viRG.  OEORG.  iy.  494. 

Then  thus  the  bride :  *  What  fury  seiz*d  on  thee, 
Unhap]^  man !  to  lose  thyself  and  me  ?— 
And  now  faretrd!  involv'd  in  shades  of  nigh^ 
For  ever  I  am  ravish'd  from  thy  sight: 
la  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands,  to  Join 
In  sweet  embraces — ^ah !  no  longer  thine  !* 

BRTDXy. 

CoNSTANTiA  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and 
beauty,  but  very  unhappy  in  a  father,  who,  having 
arrived  at  great  riches  by  his  own  industry,  took 
delight  in  nothing  but  his  money.  Theodosius* 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great 
parts  and  learning,  improved  by  a  genteel  and  virtu- 
ous education.  When  he  was  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Constantia, 
who  had  not  then  passed  her  fifteenth.  As  he  lived 
but  a  few  miles  distant  from  her  father's  house,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her ;  and,  by 
the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and  a  pleasing  con- 
versation, made  such  an  impression  in  her  heart  as 
it  was  impossible  for  time  to  efface.  He  was  himself 
no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.  A  long  acquaint- 
ance made  them  still  discover  new  beauties  in  each 
other,  and  by  degrees  raised  in  them  that  mutual 
passion  which  had  an  influence  on  their  following 

*  'The  Theodosius  and  Constantia  of  Dr.  Langhorne,  a  coUec- 
ti«n  of  letters,  in  two  vols.  12mo»  takes  its  rise  from  this  paper. 
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lires.  It  nnfoTtunately  happened^  that,  in  the  midst 
of  this  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship  between 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,  there  broke  out  an  irre« 
parable  quarrel  between  their  parents;  the  one  valu- 
ing himself  too  much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other 
upon  his  possessions.  The  father  of  Constantia  was 
80  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodosius,  that  he 
contracted  an  unreasonable  aversion  towards  his  son, 
insomuch  that  he  forbade  him  his  house,  and  charged 
his  daughter  upon  her  duty  never  to  see  him  more. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all  communication 
between  the  two  lovers,  who  he  knew  entertained 
secret  hopes  of  some  favourable  opportunity  that 
should  bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  and  an  agreeable  per- 
son,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as  a  husband  for  his 
daughter.  He  soon  concerted  this  affair  so  well, 
that  he  told  Ccmstantia  it  was  his  design  to  marry 
her  to  such  a  gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  should 
be  celebrated  on  such  a  day.  Constantia,  who  was 
overawed  with  the  authority  of  her  father,  and  un- 
aUe  to  object  any  thing  against  so  advantageous  a 
match,  received  tne  proposal  with  a  profound  silence, 
which  her  ^Either  commended  in  her,  as  the  most 
decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  consent  to  an 
overture  of  that  kind.  The  noise  of  this  intended 
marriage  soon  reached  Theodosius,  who,  after  a  long 
tomult  of  passions  which  naturally  rise  in  a  lover's 
heart  <mi  such  an  occasion,  writ  the  following  letter 
to  Constantia:*— « 

'  Thb  thought  of  my  Constantia,  which  for 
seme  years  has  been  my  only  happiness,  is  now  be- 
come a  greater  torment  to  me  than  I  am  able  to 
bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  see  you  another's.^  The 
streams,  the  fields,  and  meadows,  where  we  have  so 
often  tsJked  together,  grow  painful  to  me ;  Life  it- 

h3 
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self  is  become  a  burden.  May  yoa  long  be  happy  in 
the  world,  but  forget  that  there  was  ever'such  aman 
in  it  as 

'THBODOSIUS.' 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Constantia  that  very 
evening,  who  fainted  at  the  reading  of  it ;  and  the 
next  morning  she  was  much  more  alarmed  by  two  or 
three  messengers,  that  came  to  her  father's  house, 
one  after  another,  to  in(][uire  if  they  had  heard  any 
thing  of  Theodosius,  who  it  seems  had  left  his  cham- 
ber about  midnight,  and  could  no  where  be  found. 
The  deep  melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his 
mind  some  time  before,  made  them  apprehend  the 
worst  that  could  bei^  him.  Constantia,  who  knew 
that  nothing  but  the  report  of  her  marriage  could 
have  driven  him  to  sudb  extremities,  was  not  to  be 
comforted.  She  now  accused  herself  for  having  so 
tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  proposal  of  a  husband, 
and  looked  upon  the  new  lover  as  the  murderer  of 
Theodosius.  In  short,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the 
utmost  effects  of  her  father's  displeasure,  rather  than 
comply  with  a  marriage  which  appeared  to  her  so 
full  of  guilt  and  horror.  The  father,  seeing  himself 
^entirely  rid  of  Theodosius,  and  likely  to  keep  a  con- 
siderable portion  in  his  funily,  was  not  very  much 
iwncemedal;  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  daughter; 
and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  excuse  himself 
upon  that  account  to  his  iat^ided  son-in-law,  who 
iiad  all  along  regarded  this  alliance  rather  as  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  than  of  love.  Constantia  had 
now  no  rcdi^  but  in  her  devotions  and  exercises  of 
religion,  to  which  her  afflictions  had  so  entirely  sub- 
jected her  mind,  that  after  some  years  had  abated 
the  violence  of  her  sorrows,  and  settled  her  thoughts 
in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she  resolved  to  pass  the 
xemamder  of  her  days  in  a  convent    Her  father  was 
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not  displeased  with  a  resolution  which  would  save 
money  in  his  femily^  and  readily  complied  with  his 
daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age^  while  her  beauty  was  yet  in  all 
its  height  and  bloom^  he  carried  her  to  a  neigh- 
bouring city ^  in  order  to  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  nuns 
-among  whom  to  place  his  daughter.  There  was  in 
this  place  a  fsetther  of  a  convent  who  was  very  much 
renowned  for  his  piety  and  exemplary  life ;  and  as 
it  is  usual  in  the  Romish  church  for  those  who  are 
under  any  great  affliction^  or  trouble  of  mind^  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  most  eminent  confessors  for 
pardon  and  consolation^  our  beautiful  votary  took 
the  opportunity  of  confessing  herself  to  this  cele- 
brated father. 

We  must  now  return  to  Theodosius^  who^  the 
very  morning  that  the  above-mentioned  inquiries  had 
been  made  after  him^  arrived  at  a  religious  house  in 
the  dty  where  now  Constantia  resided ;  and  desir- 
ing that  secrecy  and  concealment  of  the  Others  of 
the  convent^  which  is  very  usual  upon  any  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  he  made  himself  one  of  the  order> 
with  a  private  vow  never  to  inquire  after  Constantia ; 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival  upcoi 
the  day  on  which,  according  to  common  fame,  their 
marriage  was  to  have  been,  solemnized.  Having  in 
his  youth  made  a  good  progress  in  learning,  that  he 
might  dedicate  himself  more  entirely  to  religion, 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  of  life,  and  those 
pious  sentiments  which  he  inspired  into  all  who 
conversed  with  him.  It  was  this  holy  man  to  whom 
Constantia  had  determined  to  apply  herself  in  con- 
fession, though  neither  she  nor  any  other,  besides 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  knew  any  thing  of  his  name 
or  fJEunily.  The  gay,  the  amiable,  Theodosius  had 
BOW  taken  upon  I^  the  name  of  Father  Francis, 
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and  Was  so  fisir  concealed  in  a  long  beards  a  shaven 
head^  and  a  religious  babit>  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  venerable 
conventual. 

.  As  he  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his  confessional^ 
Constantia  kneeling  by  him  opened  the  state  of  her 
soul  to  him ;  and  after  having  given  him  the  history 
of  a  life  full  of  innocence^  she  burst  out  into  tears> 
and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story  in  which  he 
Mmself  had  so  great  a  share.  ^  My  behaviour^' 
says  she^  ^  has  I  fear  been-  the  death  of  a  man  who 
had  no  other  fault  but  that  of  loving  me  too  much. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  whilst 
he  livedo  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance  of  him 
has  been  to  me  since  his  death.'  She  here  paused^ 
and  lifted  up  her  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears 
towards  the  fiEither;  who  was  so  moved  with  the 
sense  of  her  sorrows,  that  he  could  only  command 
his  vmce,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and  sobbings, 
so  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his 
directions^  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  poured  out  her 
heart  before  him.  The  father  could  not  forbear 
weeping  aloud^  insomuch  that,  in  the  agonies  of  his 
grief,  the  seat  shook  under  kim.  Constantia,  who 
thought  the  good  man  was  thus  moved  by  his  com- 
passion towards  her,  and  by  the  horror  of  her  guilt, 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  contrition  to  acquaint 
him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which  she  was 
g^g  to  engage  herself,  as  the  proper  atonement  for 
her  sins,  and  the  only  sacrifice  sne  could  make  to  the 
memory  of  Theodosius.  The  &ther,  who  by  this 
time  had  pretty  vTeti  composed  himself,  burst  out 
again  in  tears  upon  hearing  that  name  to  which  he 
Imd  been  so  long  disused,  and  upon  receiving  this 
instance  of  an  unparalleled  fidelity  from  one  who  he 
thought  had  several  years  since  given  herself  up  to 
the  possession  of  anotner.  Amidst  the  interruptions 
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of  his  sorrow,  seeing  his  penitent  overwhelmed  with 
griefy  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to  time 
be  comforted — ^to  tell  her  that  her  sins  were  forgiven 
her — ^that  her  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  she  appre- 
hended— that  s^e  should  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
afflicted  above  measure.  After  which  he  recovered 
himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution  in  form : 
directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  him  again 
the  next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her  in  the 
pious  resolution  she  had  taken,  and  give  her  suitable 
exhortations  for  her  behaviour  in  it.  Constantia  re- 
tired, and  the  next  morning  renewed  her  applica- 
tions. Theodosius,  having  manned  his  soul  with 
proper  thoughts  and  reflections,  exerted  himself  on 
this  occasion  in  the  best  manner  he  could  to  animate 
his  penitent  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entering 
.upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind  those  groundless 
fears  and  apprehensions  which  had  taken  possession 
of  it ;  conduding  with  a  promise  to  her,  that  he 
would  from  time  to  time  continue  his  admonitions 
when  she  shoaid  have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil. 
'  The  rules  of  our  respective  orders,'  says  he,  ^  will 
not  permit  that  I  should  see  you;  but  you  may  assure 
yourself  not  only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers, 
out  of  receiving  such  frequent  instructions  as  1  can 
convey  to  you  by  letters.  Go  on  cheerfully  in  the 
glorious  course  you  have  undertaken,  and  you  will 
quickly  find  such  a  peace  and  satis&ction  in  your 
mind  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to 
give.' 

Constantia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with  the  dis- 
course of  Father  Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  she 
entered  upon  her  vow.  As  soon  as  the  solemnities 
of  her  reception  were  over,  she  retired,  as  it  is  usual, 
with  the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment. 

Hie  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  her  noviciate  and  father 
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Francis :  from  whom  she  now  delivered  to  her  the 
following  letter : 

^  As  the  first  fruits  of  those  joys  and  consola- 
tions which  you  may  expect  £rom  the  life  you  are 
now  engaged  in^  I  must  acquaint  you  that  Theodo- 
sius^  whose  death  sits  so  heavy  upon  your  thoughts^ 
is  still  alive;  and  that  the  father^  to  whom  you  have 
confessed  yourself^  was  once  that  Theodosius  whom 
you  so  much  lament.  The  love  which  we  have  had 
for  one  another  will  make  us  more  happy  in  its  dis- 
appointment than  it  could  have  done  in  its  success. 
Providence  has  disposed  of  us  for  our  advantage, 
though  not  according  to  our  wishes.  Consider  your 
Theodosius  still  as  dead^  but  assure  yourself  of  one 
who  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  you  in  father 

*  FRANCIS.' 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand- writing  agreed  with 
the  contents  of  the  letter ;  and^  upon  reflecting  on 
the  voice  of  the  person^  the  behaviour,  and  above 
all  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  Anther  during  her  con- 
fession, she  discovered  Theodosius  in  every  parti- 
cular. After  havii^  wept  with  tears  of  joy,  *  It  is 
enough,'  says  she,  ^  Theodosius  is  still  in  being :  I 
shall  live  with  comfort,  and  die  in  peace.' 

The  letters  which  the  father  sent  h^r  afterwards 
are  yet  extant  in  the  nunnery  where  she  resided ; . 
and  are  often  read  to  the  young  religious^  in  order 
to  inspire  them  with  good  resolutions  and  senti- 
ments of  virtue.  It  so  happened  that  after  Con- 
stantia had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the  cloister,  a  vio- 
lent fever  broke  out  in  the  place,  which  swept  away 
great  multitudes,  and  among  others  Theodosius. 
Upon  his  death-bed,  he  sent  his  benediction  in  a 
very  moving  manner  to  Constantia,  who  at  that  time 
was  herself  so  hx  gone  in  the  same  ^tal  distemper  that 
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she  lay  delirious.  Upon  the  interral  which  gene- 
rally precedes  death  in  sickness  of  this  nature,  the 
abbess,  finding  that  the  physicians  had  given  her 
over,  told  her.  that  Theodosius  was  just  gone  before 
h«r,  and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  benediction  in  his 
last  moments.  Constantia  received  it  with  pleasure. 
'  And  now/  says  she,  ^  if  I  do  not  ask  any  thing 
improper,  let  me  be  buried  by  Theodosius.  My  vow 
leaches  no  further  than  the  grave  ;  what  I  ask  is,  I 

hope,  no  violation  of  it.' She  died  soon  after,  and 

was  interred  according  to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a  short  Latin 
inscription  over  them  to  the  following  purpose : 

'  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  father  Francis  and  sister 
Constance.  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.' 

C 
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—  Si  forte  neceste  est,^* 
Fingere  dnctuHs  non  exaud^a  Cetkegis 
Continget :  dabiturque  Ucentia  sumpta  jmdenUr. 

HOR.  ARS  FOBT.  48. 

-~  If  you  would  unheard-of  things  express. 
Invent  new  words ;  we  can  indulge  a  muse, 
Until  the  license  rise  to  an  abuse. 

CRBICH. 

iHAYBoften  wi8hed,'that,  as  in  our  constitution  there 
are  several  p^sons  whose  business  is  to  watch  over 
our  laws,  our  liberties^  and  commerce,  certain  men 
might  be  set  apart  as  supeorintendants  of  our  Ian*- 
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guage  to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign  coin  from 
passing  among  us ;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any- 
French  phrases  from  becoming  current  in  this  king- 
dom^ when  those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as 
valuable.  The  present  war  has  so  adulterated  our 
tongue  with  strange  words^  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  one  of  our  great-grandfathers  to  know 
what  his  posterity  have  been  doings  were  he  to  read 
their  exploits  in  a  modem  newspaper.  Our  warriors 
are  very  industrious  in  propagating  the  French  lan- 
guage^ at  the  same  time  that  they  are  so  gloriously 
successful  in  beating  down  their  power.  Our  soldiers 
are  men  of  strong  heads  for  action^  and  perform 
such  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  express.  They 
want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to  tell  us  what  it  is 
they  achieve^  and  therefore  send  us  over  accounts  of 
their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phrases^  which  they 
learn  among  their  conquered  enemies.  They  ought 
however  to  be  provided  with  secretaries^  and  assisted 
by  our  foreign  ministers^  to  tell  their  story  for  them 
in  plain  English^  and  to  let  us  know  in  our  mother 
tongue  what  it  is  our  brave  countrymen  are  about. 
The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the  right  to  publish 
the  news  of  the  present  war  in  English  J^irases,  and 
make  their  campaigns  unintelligible.  Their  people 
might  flatter  themselves  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  really  are^  were  they  thus  palliated  with 
foreign  terms^  and  thrown  into  shades  and  obscurity; 
•but  the  English  cannot  be  too  clear  in  their  narrative 
of  those  actions^  which  have  raised  their  country  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at^ 
and  which  will  be  stiU  the  more  admired  the  better 
they  are  explained. 

For  my  part^  by  that  time  a  siege  is  carried  on  two 
or  three  days^  I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewildered  in 
it^  and  meet  with  so  many  inexplicable  difficulties, 
that  I  scarce  know  which  side  has  the  better  of  it^ 
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till  I  am  infonned  by  the  tower  eans  that  the  place 
is  surrendered.  I  do  indeed  mfl^e  some  allowances 
for  this  part  of  the  war  i  fortifications  having  been 
foreign  inventions^  and  upon  that  account  abounding 
in  foreign  terms.  But  when  we  have  won  battles 
which  may  be  described  in  our  own  language^  why 
are  our  pajpers  filled  with  so  many  unintelligible  ex- 
ploits^ and  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of 
their  tongue  before  we  can  Know  how  they  are  con- 
quered ?  They  must  be  made  accessary  to  their  own 
disgrace^  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so  artificially 
wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theatre^  that 
they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in  order  to  give  the  spec- 
tators an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  defeat 
celebrated  upon  the  stage :  for  so  Mr.  Dryden  has 
translated  that  verse  in  Virgil : 

Purpurea  miexH  toUant  aulaa  BritannL 

oxofto.  m.  85. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 

And  show  the  triumph  which  thdr  shame  displays. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  transmitted 
to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom^  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
great  modem  critic*.  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our 
chronicles^  that  Edward  the  Third  ever  reconnoitred 
the  enemy^  though  he  often  discovered  the  posture  of 
the  French^  and  as  often  vanquished  them  in  battle. 
The  Black  Prince  passed  many  a  river  without  the 
help  of  pontoons,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  fiagots  as 
successfully  as  the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with 
fieiscines.  Our  commanders  lose  half  their  praise,  and 
our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of  those  hard 
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words  and  dark  expressions  in  which  our  news^ 
papers  dp  so  much  abound.  I  have  seen  many  a 
prudent  citizen,  after  having  read  every  article,  in- 
quire of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the  mail  had 
brought. 

I  remember,  in  that  remarkable  year  when  our 
country  was  delivered  from  the  greatest  fears  and 
apprehensions,  and  raised  to  the  greatest  height  of 
gladness  it  had  ever  felt  since  it  was  a  nation,  I 
mean  the  year  of  Blenheim,  I  had  the  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  ^vritten 
from  a  young  gentleman  in  the  army  to  his  father, 
a  man  of  a  good  estate  and  plain  sense.  As  the 
letter  was  very  modishly  chequered  with  this  modem 
military  eloquence,  1  shaU  present  my  reader  with 
a  copy  of  it. 

"  SIR, 

"  Upon  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian 
armies  they  took  post  behind  a  great  morass  which 
they  thought  impracticable.  Our  general  the  next 
day  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  '  reconnoitre*  them 
from  a  little  ^  hauteur,'  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who  returned  again 
to  the  camp  unobserved  through  several '  defiles,'  in 
one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party  of  French  that 
had  been  ^  marauding,'  and  made  tnem  all  prisoners 
at  discretion,  llie  Say  after  a  drum  arrived  at  our 
camp,  with  a  message  which  he  would  communicate 
to  none  but  the  general ;  he  was  followed  by  a 
trumpet,  who  they  say  behaved  himself  very  saucily, 
with  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The 
next  morning  our  army  being  divided  into  two 
■'  corps,'  made  a  movement  towards  the  enemy. 
You  will  hear  in  the  public  prints  how  we  treated 
them,  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that  glorious 
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day.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  regiment 
that  pushed  the  ^  gens  d'armes.'  Several  French 
battalions^  which  some  say  were  a  '  corps  de  re« 
senre^'  made  a  show  of  resistance ;  but  it  only  proved 
a  '  gasconade/  for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a 
little  '  fosse/  in  order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the 
'  chamiide/  and  sent  us  a  ^  carte  blanche.'  Their 
'  commandant/  with  a  great  many  other  general 
officers,  and  troops  without  number,  are  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  will,  I  believe,  give  you  a  visit 
in  England,  the  'cartel'  not  being  yet  settled.  Not 
questioning  but  these  particulars  will  be  very  wel- 
come to  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them,  and  am 
your  most  dutiful  son,"  &c. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter  found  it  contained  great  news, 
but  could  not  guess  what  it  was.  He  immediately 
communicated  it  to.  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who, 
upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing 
he  could  not  understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of  a  pas- 
sion, and  told  him,  that  his  son  had'  sent  him  a  letter 
that  was  neither  fish,  fiesh,  nor  good  red-herring. 
^  I  wish,'  says  he,  '  the  captain  may  be  compos 
mentis;  he  talks  of  a  saucy  trumpet,  and  a  drum 
that  carries  messages:  then  who  is  this  carie 
blanche  f  He  must  either  banter  us,  or  he  is  out 
of  his  senses.'  The  fether,  who  always  looked  upon 
the  curate  as  a  learned  man,  began  to  fret  inwardly 
at  his  son's  usage,  and  producing  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  him  about  three  posts  afore,  '  You 
see  here,'  says  he,  '  when  he  writes  for  money,  he 
knows  how  to  speak  intelligibly  enough ;  there  is  no 
man  in  England  can  express  himself  clearer,  when 
he  wants  a  new  furniture  for  his  horse.'  In  short, 
the  old  man  was  so  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it 
might  have  £Etred  ill  with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen 

i2 
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all  the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled  with  the 
same  terms  of  art^  and  that  Charles  only  writ  like 
other  men. 
L 
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— >  Q^od  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  igmx, 
Nee  poierii/errumt  nee  edax  aboiere  vetustas. 

OVID.  MET.  XV,  871. 

—Which  nor  dreads  the  rage 
Of  tempests,  fire>  or  war,  or  wasting  age. 

WELSTKII. 

Abistotls  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of 
the  first  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the 
mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  tnat  writing 
or  printing  is  the  transcript  of  words. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  has  expressed,  and  as  it 
were  printed,  his  ideas  in  the  creation,  men  express 
their  ideas  in  books,  which,  by  this  great  invention 
of  these  latter  ages,  may  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  perii^  only  in  the  general  wreck  of  na- 
ture. Thus  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, mentioning  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  has 
those  admirable  lines : 

Now  all  the  wide  extended  sky, 

And  all  th*  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 

And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die. 
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There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those  thoughts 
which  arise  and  disappear  in  the  inind  of  maa^  and 
transndtting  them  to  the  last  periods  of  time ;  no 
ether  method  of  giving  a  pennanency  to  our  ideas, 
and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  per«i 
son,  when  his  body  is  mixed  with  the  common  mass 
of  matter,  and  his  soul  retired  into  the  world  of  spi- 
rits. Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves 
to  mankind^  which  are  delivered  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  as  presents  to  the  posterity  of 
^ose  who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
bat  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last  but  a  few  thou- 
sands of  years,  edifices  fewer,  and  colours  still  fewer 
than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo,  Fontana,  and  Ra- 
phael^ will  hereafter  be  what  Phidias,  Vitruvius, 
and'Apelles  are  at  present;  the  names  of  great 
statuaries,  architects,  and  paintors,  whose  works 
are  lost.  The  several  arts  are  expressed  in  moul- 
dering materials.  Nature  sinks  under  them,  and  is 
not  able  to  support  the  ideas  which  are  imprest 
iqion  it. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an  advaa<« 
tage  above  all  these  great  masters,  is  this,  that  they 
can  multiply  their  originals ;  or,  rather,  can  make 
copies  of  tiieir  works,  to  what  number  they  please^ 
whidi  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  origxaab  them- 
selves. This  gives  a  great  author  something  like  a 
prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the  same  time  deprives 
aim  of  those  other  advantages  which  artists  meet 
with.  The  artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit,  as 
the  author  in  fame.  What  an  inestimable  price 
would  a  Virgil,  or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Aristotle 
bear,  were  l£eir  works,  like  a  statue,  a  building,  or 
a  picture,  to  be  omfined  only  in  one  place,  and  made 
toe  property  of  a  single  person ! 

i3 
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If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass  fhnn 
age  to  age  throughout  the  whole  course  of  time,  how 
careful  ^ould  an  author  be  of  committing  any  thing 
to  print  that  may  corrupt  posterity,  and  poison  the 
ininds  of  men  with  vice  and  error !  Writers  of  great 
talents,  who  employ  their  parts  in  propagating  im-* 
morality,  and  seasoning  vicious  sentiments  wiui  wit 
and  humour,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of 
society,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They  leave 
books  behind  them,  as  it  is  said  of  those  who  die 
in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  to^vards  their 
own  species,  to  scatter  infection  and  destroy  their 
posterity.  They  act  the  counterparts  of  a  Confd- 
cius  or  a  Socrates ;  and  seem  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  deprave  human  nature,  and  sink  it  into 
the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman-catholic  authors,  who 
tell  us,  that  vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory  so 
long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  continues 
upon  posterity :  *  for  purgatory,'  say  they,  '  is  no« 
thing  else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which  can* 
not  be  said  to  be  done  away  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind.  The  vicious  au- 
thor,' say  they,  ^  sins  after  death,  and  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  sm,  so  long  must  he  expect  to  be  pu- 
nished.' Though  the  Roman-catholic  notion  of  pur- 
gatory be  indeed  very  ridiculous,  one  cannot  but 
tiunk,  that  if  the  soul  after  death  has  any  knowledge 
of  what  passes  in  this  world,  that  of  an  inunonl 
writer  would  receive  much  more  r^ret  from  the 
sense  of  corrupting,  than  satisfaction  froih  the 
liiought  of  pleasing,  his  surviving  admirers. 

To  take  ofi^  from  the  severity  of  this  speculation, 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story  of  an  athe- 
istical author,  who,  at  a  time  when  he  lay  dangerously 
sick^  and  had  desired  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
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curate^  confessed  to  him  with  great  oontrition^  that 
nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  his  heart  than  the  sense 
of  his  having  seduced  the  age  by  his  writings^  and 
that  their  evil  influence  was  likely  to  continue  even 
after  his  death.  The  curate^  upon  further  examina* 
tion,  finding  the  penitent  in  tne  utmost  agonies  of 
despair,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  learning,  told 
him,  that  he  hoped  his  case  was  not  so  desperate  as 
he  apprehended,  since  he  found  that  he  was  so  very 
sensilue  of  his  &ult,  and  so  sincerely  repented  of  it. 
The  penitent  still  urged  the  evil  tendency  of  his 
book  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the  little  ground  of 
hope  there  could  be  for  one  whose  writings  would 
continue  to  do  mischief  when  his  body  was  laid  in 
ashes.  The  curate,  finding  no  other  way  to  com- 
fort him,  told  him  that  he  did  well  in  being  aflUcted 
for  the  evil  design  with  which  he  published  his  book; 
but  that  he  ou^t  to  be  very  thanjcful  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  its  doing  any  hurt :  that  his  cause  was 
80  very  bad,  and  his  arguments  so  weak,  that  he  did 
not  apprehend  any  ill  effects  of  it :  in  short,  that  he 
might  rest  satisfied  his  book  could  do  no  more  mis- 
chief after  his  death,  than  it  had  done  whilst  he  was 
living.  To  which  he  added,  for  his  further  satis- 
fJEu^ion,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  besides  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  acquaintance  nad  ever  been  at 
the  pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  anybody  after  his 
death  would  ever  inquire  after  it.  The  dying  man 
had  still  so  much  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  hun,  as 
to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations ;  and, 
without  answering  the  good  man,  asked  his  friends 
about  him,  with  a  peevishness  that  is  natural  to  a 
sick  person,  where  they  had  picked  up  such  a  block- 
head ?  And  whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  per- 
son to  attend  one  in  his  condition?  The  curate, 
finding  that  the  author  did  not  expect  to  be  dealt 
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with  as  a  real  and  sincere  penitent^  but  as  a  penitent 
of  importanoe^  after  a  short  admonition  withdrew  ; 
not  questioning  but  he  should  be  again  sent  for  if 
the  sickness  grew  desperate.  The  author  however 
recovered^  and  has  since  written  two  or  three  other 
tracts  with  the  same  spirit^  and  very  luckily  for  his 
poor  soul^  witii  the  same  success*. 
C 

*  The  atheistical  writer  here  alluded  to  might  periiaps  be  Mr. 
Toland,  who  is  said,  by  a  writer  in  the  Exanuner,  to  haye  been 
the  butt  of  the  Tatler,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  probably,  of  the 
Spectator. 
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^Frnthaiidii 
Qm  te  credebai  minu  audire  iragBBdot, 
In  tfocuo  lethu  ta$or  platuorque  theatro; 
C^Btera  fui  nUe  aervarei  munia  recto 
More;  bomu  mni  vidnus,  amiUfSis  hoqjes, 
Comu  m  uxoremg  pouet  qui  igtuucere  tervist 
Ei  mgno  Uao  nan  msamre  lagnue  .* 
jPosaef  qui  rupem  etputeum  vUare  paientem, 
We  uH,  cognatorum  opShucuritque  refixtus 
fypulii  eOeboro  ntorbum  bSemque  meraco, 
Et  redU  ad  jese  .*  Pol,  me  ocdHsiis,  amid. 
Nan  terv&stit,  aits  cia,  dc  eaiorta  voluptas, 
Et  dempiutpervim  mentis  gratiuimus  error, 

HOft.  xrisT.  li.  8. 128. 

DflTATXD. 

There  fived  in  Primo  Georgii  (they  record) 

A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  Lord ; 

Who,  though  the  House  tvas  up^  delighted  sate^ 

Heard,  noted,  answer'd,  as  in  full  debate ; 

In  aU  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  life^ 

Fond  of  his  friend,  and  dvA  to  his  wife; 

Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fel^ 

And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  welL 

Hun,  the  damn*d  doctors  and  his  friends  immured. 

They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purged,  in  short,  they  cured. 

Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare*- 

*  My  friends !    he  cry'd :  *  pox  take  ye  for  your  care ! 

That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguish'd  note, 

Have  bled  and  purg*d  me  to  a  simple  vote.* 

TOPS. 

The  unhappy  force  of  an  imagination  ungoided  by 
the  check  of  reason  and  judsement^  was  the  subject 
of  a  former  speculation.  ]Vfy  reader  may  remember 
that  he  has  seen  in  one  of  my  papers  a  complaint  of 
an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  unable  to  con- 
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tain  himself^  when  any  ordinary  matter  was  laid  be- 
fore him^  from  adding  a  few  circumstances  to  en- 
liven plain  narrative.  That  anrespondent  was  a  per* 
son  of  too  warm  a  complexion  to  be  satisfied  with 
things  merely  as  they  stood  in  nature^  and  therefore 
formed  incidents  which  should  have  happened  to 
have  pleased  him  in  the  story.  The  same  ungo- 
vemed  fancy  which  pushed  that  correspondent  on, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  relate  public  and  notorious 
falsenoodsj  makes  the  author  of  the  following  letter 
do  the  same  in  private ;  one  is  a  prating,  the  other  a 
silent,  liar. 

There  is^  little  pursued  in  the  errors  of  either  of 
these  worthies,  but  mere  present  amusement :  but 
the  folly  of  him  who  lets  his  fieincy  place  him  in  dis- 
tant scenes  untroubled  and  uninterrupted,  is  very 
much  preferable  to  that  of  him  who  is  ever  fordng 
a  belief,  and  defending  his  untruths  with  new  inven- 
tions. But  I  shall  hasten  to  let  this  liar  in  soliloquy, 
who  calls  himself  a  castle-buiMer,  describe  himself 
with  the  same  unreservedness  as  formerly  appeared 
in  my  correspondent  above-mentioned.  If  a  man 
were  to  be  serious  on  this  subject,  he  might  give 
very  grave  admonitions  to  those  who  are  following 
any  thing  in  this  life  on  which  they  think  to  place 
their  hearts,  and  tell  them  that  they  are  really  castle- 
builders.  Fame,  glory,  wealth,  honour,  have  in  the 
prospect  pleasing  allusions ;  but  they  who  come  to 
possess  any  of  them  will  find  they  are  ingredients 
towards  happiness,  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  second 

Slace ;  and  that  when  they  are  valued  in  the  first 
egree  they  are  as  disappointing  as  any  of  the  phan- 
toms in  the  following  letter. 


"  MB.  8PBCTATDB, 


''  I  AM  a  fellow  of  a  very  odd  firame  of  nuad^ 
as  you  will  find  by  the  sequel ;  and  think  myself  fool 
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enoagh  to  deserve  a  place  in  your  paper.  I  ain  un- 
happily hx  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of  that  spe- 
cies of  men  who  are  properly  denominated  castle- 
builders^  who  sewn  to  be  beholden  to  the  earth  for 
a  foundation^  or  dig  in  the  bowels  of  it  for  materials ; 
bttt  erect  their  structures  in  the  most  unstable  dT 
elements,  the  air ;  fancy  alone  laying  the  line,  marking 
the  extent^  and  shaping  the  model.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  what  august  palaces  and  stately 
porticoes  have  grown  under  my  fc»rming  imagination, 
or  what  verdtmt  meadows  and  shady  groves  have 
started  into  being  by  the  powerful  feat  of  a  warm 
£mcy.  A  castle-builder  is  even  just  what  he  pleases^ 
and  as  such  I  have  ^rasped  imaginary  sceptres,  and 
delivered  uncontrollable  edicts,  from  a  throne  to 
which  conquered  nati<ms  yielded  obeisance.  I  have 
made  I  know  not  how  many  inroads  into  France,  and 
ravaged  the  very  heart  of  that  kingdom ;  I  have  dined 
in  the  Louvre,  and  drank  champaign  at  Versailles ; 
and  I  would  have  you  take  notice,  I  am  not  only  able 
to  vanquish  a  people  already  'cowed'  and  accus- 
tomed to  fli^t,  but  I  could,  Almanzor-like*,  drive  the 
British  general  from  the  field,  were  I  less  a  p-otest-- 
aat,  or  had  ever  been  affironted  by  the  confederates. 
There  is  no  art  or  profession,  whose  most  celebrated 
masters  I  have  not  eclipsed.  Wherever  I  have  af- 
forded my  salutary  presence,  fevers  have  ceased  to 
bum,  and  agues  to  diake  the  human  fabric.  When 
an  eloquent  fit  has  been  upon  me,  an  apt  gesture  and 
proper  cadence  has  animated  each  sentence,  and 
^azmg  crowds  have  found  their  passions  worked  up 
uito  rage>  or  soothed  into  a  calm.  I  am  shcHrt,  and 
not  very  well  made ;  yet,  upon  sight  of  a  fine  woman, 

*  AUuding  to.  a  fiuioiMt.  chanicter  in  Diyden's  Conqvest  of 
Graoada. 
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I  have  stretched  into  proper  8tature>  and  killed  with 
a  good  air  and  mien.  These  are  the  gay  phantoms 
that  dance  before  my  waking  eyes>  and  compose  my 
day-dreams.  I  should  be  the  most  contented  happy 
man  aUve,  where  the  chimerical  happiness  which 
springs  from  the  paintings  of  hncy  less  fleeting  and 
transitory.  But^  alas  !  it  is  with  grief  of  mind  I  tell 
youj  the  least  breath  of  wind  has  often  demolished 
my  magnificent  edifices^  swept  away  my  groves,  and 
left  no  more  trace  of  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been.  My  exchequer  has  sunk  and  vanished  by  a 
rap  on  my  door;  the  salutation  of  a  friend  has  cost 
me  a  whole  continent ;  and  in  the  same  moment  I 
have  been  pulled  by  the  sleeve^  my  crown  has  fallen 
from  my  head.  The  ill  consequence  of  these  reve« 
ries  is  inconceivably  great,  seeing  the  loss  of  ima- 
ginary postessions  mi&es  impressions  of  real  woe. 
Besiaes,  bad  economy  is  visible  and  apparent  in 
builders  of  invisible  mansions.  My  tenants'  adver* 
tisements  of  ruins  and  dilapidations  often  cast  a 
damp  on  my  spirits,  even  in  the  instant  when  the 
sun,  in  all  his  splendor,  gilds  my  eastern  palaces. 
Add  to  this,  the  pensive  drudgery  in  building,  and 
constant  grasping  aerial  trowels,  distracts  and  shat- 
ters the  mind,  and  the  fond  builder  of  Babels  is  often 
cursed  with  an  incoherent  diversity  and  confusion 
of  thoughts.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  can  more 
properly  apply  myself  for  relief  from  this  fantastical 
evil,  than  to  yourself;  whom  1  earnestly  implore  to 
accommodate  me  with  a  method  how  to  settle  my 
head  and  cool  my  brain-pan.  A  dissertation  on 
castle-buil4ing  may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  my- 
self, but  all  architects,  who  display  their  skill  in.tne 
thin  element.  Such  a  favour  would  oblige  me  to 
make  my  next  soliloquy  net  contain  the  praises  of 
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my-  dear  self,  but  of  the  Spectator,  who  shall,  by 
ocnnpljiiig  with  this,  make  me 

''  His  obliged  humble  servant, 

*^  VITRUVIUS." 
«"  September  0,1711.'* 

T 
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—  Pectus  prteceptisJornuU  amicis, 

HOB,xnsT,u,  1.  128. 

Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art* 

ronu 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  application  of 
my  correspondents  so  far,  as  not  sometimes  to  insert 
their  animadversions  upon  my  paper.  That  of  this 
day  shall  be  therefore  whoUy  composed  of  the  hints 
which  they  have  sent  me. 

''  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  SEND  you  this  to  congratulate  your  late 
choice  of  a  subject,  for  treating  on  which  you  de- 
serve public  thanks,  I  mean,  that  on  those  licensed 
tyrants  the  school-masters.  If  you  can  disarm  them 
ei  their  rods,  you  will  certainly  have  your  old  age 
reverenced  by  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  Great 
Britain  who  are  now  between  seven  and  seventeen 
years.  You  may  boast  that  the  incomparably  wise 
Qnintilian  and  you  are  of  one  mind  in  this  particu- 
lar. Si  cut  est  (says  he)  mens  tarn  ilUberalis  ut  ob" 
jurgatione  nm  corrigatur,  is  etiam  ad  flagas,  utpes^ 
tima  quasqus  mancipia,  durabitur ;  1.  e.  '  If  any 
child  be  of  so  disingenuous  a  nature,  ^s  not  to  stand 

VOL.  VII.  K 
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corrected  by  reproof,  he,  like  the  very  worst  of 
slaves^  will  be  hardened  even  against  blows  them- 
selves.' And  afterwards^  Pudet  dicere  in  quce 
prabra  nefandi  homines  isto  casdendijure  ahutantur; 
i.  e.  ^  I  blush  to  say  how  shamefully  those  wicked 
men  abuse  the  power  of  correction.' 

"  I  was  bred  myself.  Sir,  in  a  very  great  school  *, 
of  which  the  master  was  a  Welshman,  but  certainly 
descended  from  a  Spanish  family,  as  plainly  appeared 
from  his  temper  as  well  as  his  namet.  I  leave  you 
to  judge  what  sort  of  a  school-master  a  Welshman 
ingrafted  on  a  Spaniard  would  make.  So  very  dread- 
ful had  he  made  himself  to  me,  that  although  it  is 
above  twenty  years  since  I  felt  his  heavy  hand,  yet 
still  once  a  month  at  least  I  dream  of  him^  so  strong 
an  impression  did  he  make  on  my  mind.  It  is  a  sign 
he  has  fully  terrified  me  waking,  who  still  continues 
to  haunt  me  sleeping. 

"  And  yet  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  was  what  I  did  without  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  I  was-  not  remarkably  unlucky ;  and  yet 
such  was  the  master's  severity,  that  once  a  month,  or 
oftener,  I  sufifered  as  much  as  would  have  satisfied  the 
law  of  the  land  for  a  petty  larceny. 

"  Many  a  white  and  tender  hand  which  the  fond 
mother  has  passionately  kissed  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times,  have  I  seen  whipped  till  it  was 
covered  with  blood  ;  perhaps  for  smmng,  or  for  going 
a  yard  and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an 
o  for  an  a,  or  an  a  for  an  o.  These  were  our  great 
feults !  Many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit  has  been 
there  broken;  others  have  run  from  thence,  and 
were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  It  is  a  worthy  at- 
tempt to  undertake  the  cause  of  distressed  youth ; 

*  Eton. 

f  Dr.  Charles  Roderick,  master,  the  provost  of  Kton-schooli  and 
afterwards  matter  of  King*»  college,  Cambridge. 
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and  k  is  a  noble  piece  of  knight-errantiy  to  enter 
the  list  against  so  many  amed  pedagogues.  It  is 
pity  but  we  had  a  set  of  men^  polite  in  their  beha- 
Yiour  9nd  method  of  teaching,  who  should  be  put 
into  a  condition  of  being  above  flattering  or  fearing 
the  parents  of  those  they  instruct.  We  might  then 
possibly  see  learning  become  a  pleasure,  and  chil- 
dren delighting  themselves  in  that  which  now  they 
aUior  for  coming  upon  such  hard  terms  to  them. 
What  would  be  still  a  greater  happiness  arising  from 
the  care  of  such  instructors,  would  be,  that  we  should 
have  no  more  pedants,  nor  any  bred  to  learning  who 
had  not  g^iis  for  it. 

"  I  am  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 

"  SIB, 

''  Your  most  afectiooate  humble  servant." 

"  MB.  SPBCTATO&, 

"  I  AM  a  boy  of  fimiteen  years  of  age,  and 
have  for  this  last  year  been  under  the  tuition  of  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this 
place  under  his  care*.  From  the  gentleman's  great 
tenderness  to  me  and  friendship  to  my  father,  I  am 
very  happy  m  learning  my  book  with  pleasure.  We 
never  leave  off  our  diversions  any  further  than  to 
salute  him  at  hours  of  play  when  he  pleases  to  look 
on.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  love  our  own 
parents  better  than  we  do  him.  He  never  gives  any 
of  us  a  harsh  word,  and  we  think  it  the  greatest 
punishment  in  the  world  when  he  will  not  speak  to 
any  of  us.  My  brother  and  I  are  both  together  in- 
diting this  letter.  He  is  a  year  older  than  I  am,  but 
is  now  ready  to  break  his  heart  that  the  doctor  has 
not  taken  any  notice  of  him  these  three  days.  If  you 

*  This  vas  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  who  joined  iu  the  new  versiou 
of  the  Psalms,  and  was  author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

K  2 
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No.  169.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 1711. 


Sic  vita  erat :  facU^  pmnes  perferre  ac  pad  : 
Cum  qvibus  erat  cunque  un^  his  sese  dedere, 
Scrum  obsequi  studOs :  advorsus  nemini ; 
Nunquam  praponerit  se  aHis,    ItafocUlin^ 
Sine  invidia  in/bemas  laudem.--' 

TSR.  AKDR.  ACT.  I.   SC.   1. 

His  manner  of  life  was  this :  to  bear  with  every  body's  humours  ; 
to  comply  with  the  inclinations  and  pursuits  of  those  he  conversed 
with;  to  contradict  nobody;  never  to  assume  a- superiority  over 
others.  This  is  the  ready  way  to  gain  applause^  without  exciting 
envy. 

Man  is  subject  to  innumerable  pains  and  sorrows 
by  the  very  condition  of  humanity,  and  yet,  as  if 
Nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  we  are  con- 
tinually adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating  the 
common  calamity  by  our.  cruel  treatment  of  one  an- 
other. Every  man's  natural  weight  of  affliction  is  still 
made  more  heavy  by  the  envy,  malice,  treachery,  or 
injustice,  of  his  neighbour.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  storm  beats  on  the  whole  species,  we  are  falling 
foul  upon  one  another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin- 
ffuished,  would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse  they 
lie  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compassion,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
which  we  ought  more  to  encourage  in  ourselves  and 
others,  than  that  disposition  of  mjnd  which  in  our 
language  goes  under  the  title  of  good-nature,  and 
which  I  ^all  choose  for  the  subject  of  this  day's 
speculation. 
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Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conversation  than 
wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  countenance  which 
is  more  amiable  than  beauty.  It  shows  virtue  in  the 
fieurest  light,  takes  off  in  some  measure  from  the  de- 
formity of  vice,  and  makes  even  folly  and  imper-* 
tinenoe  su][^rtable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  world  without  good-nature,  or  something  which 
must  bear  its  appearance,  and  supply  its  place.  For 
this  reason,  mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind 
of  artificial  humanity,  which  is  what  we  express  by 
the  word  good-breeding.  For  if  we  examine  thorough- 
ly the  idea  of  what  we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
nothing  else  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of  good- 
nature, or,  in  other  terms,  afiability,  complaisance, 
and  easiness  of  temper,  reduced  into  an  art. 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances  of  huma- 
nity render  a  man  wonderfully  popular  and  beloved, 
when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real  good-nature; 
but,  without  it,  are  like  hypocrisy  in  religion,  or  a 
hare  form  of  holiness,  which,  when  it  is  discovered, 
makes  a  man  more  detestable  than  professed  im- 
piety. 

Grood-nature  is  generally  bom  with  us:  health, 
prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from  the  world,  are 
great  cherishers  of  it  where  they  find  it;  but  nothing 
is  capable  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow 
of  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  con- 
stitution, which  education  may  improve,  but  not  pro- 
duce. 

Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  al- 
ways celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  good-nature  of 
his  hero,  which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  wcwrld 
with  him ;  and  gives  many  remarkable  instances  of 
it  m  his  childho^,  as  well  as  in  all  the  several  parts 
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•f  his  life*.  Nay,  on  his  death-bed,  he  describes 
him  as  being  pleased,  that  while  his  soul  returned 
to  Him  who  made  it,  his  body  should  incorporate 
with  the  great  mother  of  all  things,  and  by  that  means 
become  beneficial  to  mankind.  For  whiim  reason,  he 
gives  his  sons  a  positive  order  not  to  enshrine  it  in 
sold,  or  silver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  the 
ufe  was  gone  out  of  it. 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of  humanity^ 
such  an  exuberant  love  to  mankind,  could  not  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  a  writer,  who  had 
not  a  soul  filled  with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  be- 
nevolence to  mankind. 

In  that  celebrated  passage  of  Sallust,  where  Cssar 
and  Cato  are  placed  in  sudi  beautiful,  but  opposite 
lights  t;  Caesar's  character  is  chieflv  made  up  of 
good-nature,  as  it  showed  itself  in  all  its  forms  to- 
wards his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  servants  or  de- 
pendants, the  guilty  or  the  distressed.  As  for  Gato's 
character,  it  is  rather  awful  than  amiable.  Jus- 
tice seems  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Crod,  and 
mercy  to  that  of  man.  A  Being,  who  has  nothing  to 
pardon  in  himself,  may  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works ;  but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must 
be  seen  with  grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving.  For  this  reason^ 
among  all  the  monstrous  characters  in  human  ni^ 
ture,  there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  exqui- 
sitely ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid  severe  teaaaper  in 
a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  good-nature  however,  which  cmisists 
in  the  pardoning  and  overlooking  of  fiuilts,  is  to  be 

*  Xenopfa.  De  Cyri  Instil.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vii.  sect.  S.  ediL  J.  A. 
Era.  8vo.  torn.  i.  p.  550. 
t  Sallust  BdL  CatiL  c  iir. 
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exercised  only  in  doing  ourselves  justice^  and  that 
too  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occurrences  of 
life;  for^  in  the  public  administrations  of  justice^ 
mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others. 

It  18  grown  almost  into  a  maxim>  that  good-natured 
men  are  not  always  men  of  the  most  wit.  This  ob- 
servation, in  my  opinion,  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture. The  greatest  wits -I  have  conversed  with  are 
men  eminent  for  their  humanity.  I  take,  therefore, 
this  remark  to  have  been  occasioned  by  two  reasons. 
First,  because  ill-nature  among  ordinary  observers 
passes  for  wit.  A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many 
uttle  passions  in  those  who  hear  it,  that  it  generally 
meets  with  a  good  reception.  The  laugh  rises  upon 
it,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
shrewd  satirist.  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  a  great 
many  pleasant  companions  appear  so  surprisingly 
dull,  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  be  merry  in 
print;  the  public  being  more  just  than  private  clubs 
or  assemblies,  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  wit, 
and  what  is  ill-nature. 

Another  reason  why  the  good-natured  man  may 
sometimes  bring  his  wit  in  question,  is,  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  compassion  for 
those  misfortunes  or  infirmities  which  another  would 
turn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means  gain  the  re- 
putation of  a  wit.  Tiie  ill-natured  man,  though  but 
of  equal  parts,  gives  himself  a  larger  field  to  expa- 
tiate in ;  he  exposes  those  fsdlings  in  human  nature 
which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil  over,  laughs  at 
vices  which  the  other  either  excuses  or  conceals, 
gives  utterance  to  reflections  which  the  other  stifles, 
falls  indifferently  upon  friends  or  enemies,  exposes 
the  person  who  has  obliged  him,  and,  in  short,  sticks 
at  nothing  that  may  establish  his  character  as  a  wit. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  he  succeeds  in  it  better 
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than  the  man  of  humanity  *;  as  a  person  who  makes 
use  of  indirect  methods  is  more  likely  to  grow  rich 
than  the  fair  trader. 
L 
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In  amore  hoc  omnia  insuntvUia:  tf^uria, 
SuspidoneSt  mimicideB,  inducuBf 

TER.  SUN.  ACT.  1.  SC.  1.  14. 

In  love  are  all  these  ills :  suspicions,  quarfels. 
Wrongs,  reconcilements,  war,  aYid  peace  again. 

COLHAK. 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  corre- 
spondents, I  find  several  from  women  complaining 
of  jiealous  husbands,  and  at  the  same  time  protesting 
their  own  innocence ;  and  desiring  my  advice  on  this 
occasion.  I  shall  therefore  take  this  subject  into 
my  consideration ;  and  the  more  willingly,  because  I 
find  that  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  who,  in  his  Advice 
to  a  Daughter,  has  instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave 
herself  towards  a  £dse,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric, 
a  sullen,  a  covetous,  or  a  silly,  husband,  has  not 
spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  husband. 

'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from  the 
apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally  beloved  by  the 
person  whom  he  entirely  loves.'  ]Now  because  our 
inward  passions  and  inclinations  can  never  make 

*  If  Doctor  Swift's  wit  was  to  be  subjected  to  this  scrutiny. 
It  would  be  circumscribed  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  The 
diief  source  from  which  it  sprung  was  the  indignation  that  gnawed 
hii  heart. 
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themselves  visible^  it  is  impossible  for  a  jealous  man 
to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  suspicions.  His 
thoughts  bang  at  best  in  a  state  of  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty ;  and  ore  never  capable  of  receiving  any 
satis&ction  on  the  advantageous  side ;  so  that  bis 
inquiries  are  most  successful  when  they  discover  no- 
thing :  bis  pleasure  arises  from  bis  disappointments ; 
and  his  life  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a  secret  that  de« 
stroys  bis  happiness  if  he  chance  to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient  in  this 
passion;  for  the  same  affection  which  stirs  up  the  jea- 
lous man's  desires^  and  gives  the  party  beloved  so 
heautiful  a  figure  in  bis  imagination^  makes  him  be- 
fieve  she  kindles  the  same  passion  in  others^  and  ap- 
pears as  amiable  to  all  beholders.  And  as  jealousy 
thus  arises  from  an  extraordinary  love^  it  is  of  so 
delicate  a  nature^  that  it  scorns  to  take  up  with  any 
thing  less  than  an  equal  return  of  love.  Not  the 
wannest  expressions  of  affection^  the  softest  and  most 
tender  hypocrisy^  are  able  to  give  any  satisftiction^ 
where  we  are  not  persuaded  that  the  affection  is  real 
and  the  satisfection  mutual.  For  the  jealous  man 
wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to  the  person  he 
loves.  He  would  be  the  only  pleasure  of  her  senses; 
the  employment  of  her  thoughts ;  and  is  angry  at 
every  tiling  she  admires^  or  takes  delight  in^  besides 
himself. 

Phaedria's  request  to  his  mistress^  upon  his  leav- 
ing her  for  three  days>  is  inimitably  beautiful  and 
natural: 


Cum  mSite  istopr€nens,  idfsens  vtaes  : 
Dies  nocUtqve me  ame» :  medesideres: 
Me  Momniet :  me  ex^ectes  :  de  me  cogUes : 
Me  tperee :  mete oUectes :  mecum  tota sis : 
Meus/ae  mpostremh  animus^  quandfi  ego  sum  iutis. 

TXR.  XUN.  ACT.  I.  SC.  8.  118. 
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Be  with  yon  soldier  present,  as  if  absent : 

All  night  and  day  love  me :  still  long  for  me : 

Dream,  ponder  still '  on*  me :  wish,  hope  for  me : 

Delight  in  me ;  be  all  in  all  with  me ; 

Give  your  whole  heart,  for  mine's  all  yours,  to  me. 

COLMAW. 

• 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature^  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nou- 
rishment. A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the  rack, 
and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  in- 
difference; a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions,  and 
looks  too  much  like  dissimulation  and  artifice.  If 
the  person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her  thoughts  must 
be  employed  on  another ;  and  if  sad,  she  is  certainly- 
thinking  on  himself.  In  short,  there,  is  no  word  or 
gesture  so  insignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new  hints, 
feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes  him  with  firesh 
matters  of  discovery ;  so  that  if  we  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  his  passion,  one  would  rather  think  it  pro- 
ceeded from  an  inveterate  hatred,  than  an  excessive 
love ;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more  dis- 
quietude and  uneasiness  than  a  suspected  wife,  if  we 
except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is,  that 
it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  affection  which  it 
is  so  solicitous  to  engross ;  and  that  for  these  two 
reasons ;  because  it  lays  too  great  a  constraint  on  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  suspected  .person,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  you  have  no  honourable 
opinion  of  her ;  both  of  which  are  strong  motives  to 
aversion.  , 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy ;  for  it  of- 
ten draws  after  it  a  more  fisital  train  of  consequences, 
and  makes  the  person  you  suspect  guilty  of  the  very 
crimes  you  are  so  much  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural 
for  such  who  are  treated  ill  and  upbraided  falsely. 
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to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their 
oomplaints,  condole  their  sufferings^  and  endeayour 
to  sooth  and  assuage  tlieir  secret  resentments.  Be- 
sides, jealousy  puts  a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill 
thing  that  she  would  not  otherwise  perhaps  have 
thought  of,  and  fills  her  imagination  with  such  an  un« 
lucky  idea,  as  in  time  grows  familiar,  excites  desire, 
and  loses  all  the  shame  and  horror  which  might 
at  first  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  she,  who 
suffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her,  and  has 
therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his  esteem,  resolves  to 
give  him  reason  for  his  suspicions,  and  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  the  crime,  since  she  must  undergo  the 
]£nwniny.  Such  prohably  were  the  considerations 
uat  directed  the  wise  man  in  his  advice  to  hus- 
bands :  '  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bo- 
som, and  teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thy- 
self V 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments,  which  this 
passion  produces,  we  may  usually  observe  that  none 
are  greater  mourners  than  jealous  men,  when  the  per- 
son who  provoked  their  jealousy  is  taken  from  thenu 
Then  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  furiously,  and 
throws  off  all  the  mixtures  of  suspicion  which  choked 
and  smothered  it  before.  The  beautiful  parts  of  the 
character  rise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  husband's  me- 
mory, and  upbraid  him  with  the  ill  usage  of  so  divine 
a  creature  as  was  once  in  his  possession ;  whilst  all  the 
little  imperfections,  that  were  before  so  uneasy  to 
him,  wear  o^from  his  remembrance,  and  show  them- 
selves no  more. 

We  may  see,  by.  what  has  been  said,  that  jealousy 
takes  the  deepest  root  in  men  of  amorous  disposi- 
tions ;  and  of  these  we  find  three  kinds  who  are  most 
over*run.with  it. 

*'  Ecclesiasticus  ix*  1. 
VOL.  VII.  L 
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The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to  them- 
selves of  any  infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakness,  oW 
age,  deformity,  ignorance,  or  the  like.    These  men 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  unamiable  part  of 
themselves,   that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to 
think  they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are  so  distrustful 
of  their  own  merits,  that  all  fondness  towards  them 
puts  them  out  of  countenance,  and  looks  like  a  jest 
upon  their  persons.     They  grow  suspicious  on  their 
first  looking  in  a  glass,  and  are  stung  with  jealousy 
at  the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.     A  handsome  fellow  im-> 
mediately  alarms  them ;  and  every  thing  that  looks 
young,  or  gay,  turns  their  thoughts  upon  their  wives. 
A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  liable  to  this 
passion,  are  those  of  cunning,  wary,  and  distrustful, 
tempers.    It  is  a  fault  very  justly  found  in  histories 
composed  by  politicians,  that  they  leave  nothing  to 
chance  or  humour,  but  are  still  for  deriving  every 
action  from  some  plot  or  contrivance,  for  drawing 
up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes  and  events,  and 
preserving  a  constant  correspondence  between  the 
camp  and  the  council-table.    And  thus  it  happens  in 
the  afifairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  refined  a  thought. 
They  put  a  construction  on  a  look,  and  find  out  a 
design  in  a  smile;  they  give  new  senses  and  significa- 
tions to  words  and  actions;  and  are  ever  tormenting 
themselves  with  fEuicies  of  their  own  raising.    They 
generally  act  in  a  disguise  themselves,  and  therefore 
mistake  all  outward  shows  and  appearances  for  hypo- 
crisy in  others ;  so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  less  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  these  great  re- 
finers upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonderfuUy  subtle 
and  over- wise  in  their  conceptions. 

Now  what  these  men  fiuicy  they  know  of  women 
by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  vicious  men  believe 
they  have  learned  by  experience.  They  have  seen 
the  poor  husband  so  misled  by  tricks  and  artifices^ 
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and  in  the  midst  of  his  inquiries  so  lost  and  bewil- 
dered in  a  crooked  intrigue^  that  they  still  suroect 
an  under-plot  in  every  female  action ;  and>  especially 
where  they  see  any  resemblance  in  the  behaviour  of 
two  persons^  are  apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the 
same  design  in  both.  These  men^  therefore^  bear 
hard  upon  the  suspected  party^  pursue  her  close 
through  all  her  turnings  and  windings^  and  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  chase^  to  be  flung  off  by 
any  false  steps  or  doubles.  Besides^  their  acquaint-* 
ance  and  conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vi- 
cious part  of  women-kind^  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  they  censure  all  alike^  and  look  upon  the 
whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostors.  But  if^  not- 
withstanding their  private  experience^  they  can  get 
over  these  prejudices^  and  entertain  a  &vourable 
opinion  of  some  women ;  yet  their  own  loose  desires 
will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from  another  side^  and 
make  them  believe  ail  men  subject  to  the  same  in- 
clinations with  themselves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most  predo- 
minantj  we  learn  from  the  modern  histories  of  Ame- 
TicsL,  as  well  as  from  our  own  experience  in  this  part 
of  the  worlds  that  jealousy  is  no  northern  passion^ 
but  rages  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  woman 
to  be  bom  between  the  tropics;  for  there  lie  the 
hottest  regions  of  jealousy^  which  as  you  come  north- 
ward cools  all  along  with  the  climate^  till  you  scarce 
meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in  the  polar  circle.  Our 
own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated  in  this  re- 
spect; and  if  we  meet  with  some  few  disordered 
with  the  violence  of  this  passion^  they  are  not  the 
proper  growth  of  our  country,  but  are  many  degrees 
nearer  ^the  sun  in  their  constitutions  than  in  their 
climate. 

After  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy,  and  the 

L  2 
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perflidns  who  are  most  subject  to  it^  it  will  be  but  fair 
to  show  by  what  means  the  passion  may  be  best  al- 
layed^ and  those  who  are  possessed  with  it  set  at 
ease.  Other  £eiults,  indeed^  are  not  under  the  wife's 
jurisdiction^  and  should^  if  possible^  escape  her  ob- 
servation ;  but  jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly 
for  its  cure^  and  deserves  all  her  art  and  application 
in  the  attempt.  Besides^  she  has  this  for  her  encou- 
ragement^ that  her  endeavours  will  be  always  pleas- 
ing, and  that  she  wiUctill  find  the  affection  of  her 
husband  rising  towards  her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts 
and  suspicions  vanish;  for,  as  we  have  seen  all  along, 
there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love  in  jealousy  as  is 
well  worth  the  separating.  But  this  shall  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  another  paper. 
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Crednla  ra  amor  est,  — 

OVID.  MET.  vii.  826. 

Lore  18  a  credulous  passion. 

Having,  in  my  yesterday's  paper,  discovered  the 
nature  of  jealousy^  and  pomted  out  the  persons  who 
are  most  subject  to  it,  1  must  here  apply  myself  to 
my  &ir  correspondents,  who  desire  to  live  well  with 
a  jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  his  mind  of  its  unjust 
suspicions. 

The  first  rule  I  shall  propose  to  be  observed  is^ 
that  you  never  seem  to  dislike  in  another  what  the 
jealous  man  is  himself  guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any 
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thing  in  which  he  himself  does  not  excel.  A  jealous 
man  is  very  quick  in  his  applications ;  he  knows  how 
to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  invective^  and  to  draw  a 
satire  on  himself  out  of  a  panegyric  on  another.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  to  consider  the  person^  but 
to  direct  the  character;  and  is  secretly  pleased  or 
confounded^  as  he  finds  more  or  less  of  himself  in  it. 
The  commendation  of  any  thing  in  another  stirs  up 
his  jealousy^  as  it  shows  you  have  a  value  for  others 
besides  himself;  but  the  commendation  of  that^  which 
he  himself  wants^  infiames  him  more^  as  it  shows  that 
in  some  respects  you  prefer  others  before  him.  Jea- 
lousy is  admirably  described  in  this  view  by  Horace 
in  his  ode  to  Lydia. 

Cum  til,  Lydia,  Tdephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  et  cerea  Teiq)H 
Laudas  braefuOf  we^  meum  * 

Fervent  d{ffkSi  bUe  tumetjecur. 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Certd  sede  manet:  humor  et  in  genas 
Furtim  hbitur,  arguens 

Qudm  lentis  jienitiis  macerer  ignibus* 

OD.  i.  18. 

When  Telephus  his  yoathful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  that  pleasing  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  inflamed  by  jealous  heats. 
With  numberless  resentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  flies, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies : 
By  turns  my  hidden  grief  appears 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears. 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  ulent,  slow,  consuming,  fires. 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away. 

The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  dislike 
another :  but  if  you  find  those  faults  which  are  to  be 

L  3 
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found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover  not  only 
your  dislike  of  another,  but  of  himself.  In  short, 
he  is  so  desirous  of  engrossing  all  your  love,  that  he  is 
grieved  at  the  want  of  any  charm  which  he  believes 
has  power  to  raise  it ;  and  if  he  finds  by  your  censures 
on  others,  that  he  is  not  so  agreeable  in  your  opinion 
as  he  might  be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could 
love  him  better  if  he  had  other  qualifications,  and  that 
by  consequence  your  affection  does  not  rise  so  high 
as  he  thinks  it  ought.  If,  therefore,  his  temper  be 
grave  or  sullen,  you  must  not  be  too  mt^ch  pleased 
with  a  jest,  or  transported  with  any  thing  that  is  gay 
and  diverting.  If  his  beauty  be  none  of  the  best, 
you  must  be  a  professed  admirer  of  prudence,  or  any 
other  quality  he  is  master  of,  or  at  least  vain  enougn 
to  think  he  is. 

In  Wie  next  place,  you  must  be  sure  to  be  free  and 
open  in  your  conversation  with  him,  and  to  let  in  light 
upon  your  actions,  to  untavel  all  your  designs,  and 
discover  every  sei^et,  however  trifling  or  indifferent. 
A  jealous  husband  has  a  particular  aversion  to  winks 
and  whispiers,  and,  if  he  does  not  see  to  the  bottom 
of  every  thing,  will  be  sure  to  goxbeyond  it  in  his 
fears  and  suspicions.  He  will  always  expect  to  be 
your  chief  confidant,  and,  where  he  finds  kimself  kept 
out  of  a  secret,  will  believe  there  is  more  in  it  than 
there  should  be.  And  here  it  is  of  great  concern 
that  you  preserve  the  character  of  your  sincerity  uni- 
form and  of  a  piece ;  for  if  he  once  finds  a  false  gloss 
put  upon  any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all 
the  rest:  nis  working  imagination  immediately 
takes  a  &lse  hint,  and  runs  off  with  it  into  several 
remote  consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  in- 
genious  in  working  out  his  own  misery. 

If  both  these  methods  £ul,  the  best  way  will  be  to 
let  him  see  you  are  much  east  down  and  flifflicted  fior 
the  ill  opimon  he  entertains  of  you,  and  tiie'disquie* 
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tades  he  himself  snffers  for  your  sake.  There  are 
many  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous  pleasure  in  the 
jealousy  of  those  who  love  them^  that  insult  over  an 
adiing  hearty  and  triumph  in  their  charms  which 
are  able  to  excite  so  much  uneasiness : 

Ardeat  ipia  Uck,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis, 

juv.  SAT.  vi.  208. 

Though  equal  pains  her  peace  of  mind  destroy, 
A  lover's  torments  g^ve  her  spiteful  joy* 

But  these  often  carry  the  humour  so  £axj  till  their 
affected  coldness  and  indifference  quite  kills  all  the 
fondness  of  a  loTer^  and  are  then  sure  to  meet  in 
their  turn  with  all  the  contempt  and  scorn  that  is 
due  to  so  insolent  a  behaviour.  On  the  coi^trary^  it 
is  very  probable  a  melancholy^  dejected^  carriage^  the 
usual  effects  of  injured  innocence^  may  soften  the 
jealous  husband  into  pity^  make  hhn  sensible  of  the 
wrong  he  does  you^  and  work  out  of  his  mind  all  those 
fears  and  suspicions  that  make  you  both  unhappy. 
At  least  it  will  have  this  good  effect ^  that  he  will  keep 
his  jealousy  to  himself^  and  repine  in  private^  either 
because  he  is  sensible  it  is  a  w^ikness^  and  will  there- 
fore hide  it  from  your  knowledge,  or  because  he  will 
be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  efiiect  it  may  produce  in 
cooling  your  love  towards  him^  or  diverting  it  to 
another. 

There  is  still  another  secret  that  can  never  ful« 
if  you  can  once  get  it  bdUeved,  and  which  is  often 
TOactised  by  women  of  greater  cunning  than  virtue. 
This  is,  to  change  ^ides  for-a  while  with  the  jealous 
m«&^  and  to  tutn  his  own  passion  upim  himself;  to 
take  some  occasion  of  growing  jealous  of  him^  and 
to  follow  the  example  he  himself  hath  set  you.  This 
counterfeited  jealousy  will  bri^g  him  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure^  if  he  thinks  it  real;  for  he  knows  es^e* 
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rimentallif  how  mucli  love  goes  along  with  his  pas-' 
sion^  and  will  besides  feel  something  like  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  revenge^  in  seeing  you  undergo  all  his  own 
tortures.  But  this>  indeed^  is  an  artifice  so  difficulty 
and  at  the  same  time  so  disingenuous^  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  put  in  practice  but  by  such  as  have  skill 
enough  to  cover  the  deceit^  and  innocence  to  render 
it  excusable. 

1  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  the  story  of  Herod 
and  Mariamne^  as  I  have  collected  it  out  of  Jose- 
phus* ;  which  may  serve  almost  as  an  example  to 
whatever  can  be  said  on  this  subject. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty>  birth, 
wit,  and  youth,  could  give  a  woman;  and  Herod  all 
the  love  that  such  charms  are  able  to  raise  in  a  warm 
and  amorous  disposition.  .  In  the  midst  of  this  his 
fondness  for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother  to  death, 
as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years   after.     The 
barbarity  of  the  action  was  represented  to  Mark  An- 
tony, who  immediately  summoned  Herod  into  Egypt, 
to  answer  for  the  crime  that  was  there  laid  to  his 
charge.    Herod  attributed  the  summons  to  Antony's 
desire  of  Mariamne,  whom  therefore,  before  his  de- 
parture, he  gave  into  the  custody  of  his  uncle  Jo- 
seph, with  private  orders  to  put  her  to  death  if  any- 
such  violence  was  offered  to  himself.     This  Josepn 
was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's  conversation, 
and  endeavoured,  with  all  his  art  and  rhetoric,   to 
set  out  the  excess  of  Herod's  passion  for  her ;  but 
when  he  still  found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  in- 
considerately told  her,  as  a  certain  instance  of  her 
lord's  affection,  the  private  orders  he  had  left  behind 
him,  which  plainly  showed,  according  to  Joseph's 
Interpretation,  that  he  could  neither  live  nor  die  with- 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  xv.  chap.  3.  sect.  5, 6,  9,  chap. 
7.  sect.  1, 2f  &c. 
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out  her.  This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  nnrea- 
sonable  passion  quite  put  out^  for  a  time^  those  little 
remains  of  affection  she  still  had  for  her  lord.  For  now 
her  thou^ts  were  wholly  so  taken  up  with  the  cruel- 
ty of  his  orders^  that  she  could  not  consider  the  kind- 
ness that  produced  them ;  and  therefore  represented 
him  in  her  imagination^  rather  under  the  frightful 
idea  of  a  murderer  than  a  lover. 

Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  dismissed  by 
Mark  Antony^  when  his  soul  was  all  in  flames  for 
his  Mariamne ;  but  before  their  meetings  he  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  at  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his 
uncle's  conversation  and  ftuniliarity  with  her  in  his 
absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  discourse  he 
entertained  her  with^  in  which  she  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  quiet  his  suspicions.  But  at  last  he  ap- 
peared so  well  satisfied  of  her  innocence^  thiit  from 
reproaches  and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears  and  em-« 
braces.  Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly  at  their 
reconciliation^  and  Herod  poured  oat  his  whoLe  soul 
to  her  in  the  warmest  protestations  of  love  and  con- 
stancy ;  when^  amidst  all  his  sighs  and  languishings^ 
she  asked  him^  whether  the  private  orders  he  left 
with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an  mstance  of  such  an  in- 
flamed affection.  The  jealous  king  was  immediately 
roused  at  so  unexpected  a  question^  and  concludea 
his  uncle  must  have  been  too  familiar  with  her^  before 
he  would  have  discovered  such  a  secret.  In  shorty 
he  put  his  uncle  to  deaths  and  very  difficultly  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this^  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey  into 
Bgypt^  when  he  committed  his  lady  to  the  care  of 
Sohemus>  with  the  same  private  orders  he  had  be- 
fore given  his  uncle^  if  any  mischief  befell  himself. 
In  the  meanwhile^  Mariamne  so  won  upon  Sohemus 
by  her  presents  and  obliging  conversation^  that  she 
drew  au  the  secret  from  him  with  which  Herod 
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had  intrusted  him ;  so  that  after  his  return^  when 
he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  love^ 
she  received  him  coldly  with  sighs  and  tears^  and 
all  the  marks  of  indifference  and  aversion.  This 
reception  so  stirred  up  his  indignation^  that  he  had 
certainly  slain  her  with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he 
feared  he  himself  should  have  become  the  greatest 
sufferer  by  it.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  he 
had  another  violent  return  of  love  upon  him :  Ma- 
riamne  was  therefore  sent  for  to  him,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to.  soften  and  reconcile  with  all  possible 
conjugal  caresses  and  endearments;  hut  she  de- 
clined his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fondness 
with  bitter  invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and 
her  brother.  This  behaviour  so  incensed  Herod, 
that  he  very  hardly  refrained  from  striking  her; 
when  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a 
witness^  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's  enemies, 
who  accused  her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison 
him.  Herod  was  now  prepared  to  hear  any  thing 
in  her  prejudice,  and  immediately  ordered  her  ser- 
vant to  be  stretched  upon  the  rack,  who  in  the 
extremity  of  his  tortures  confest,  that  his  mistress's 
aversion  to  the  king  arose  from  something  Sohemus 
had  told  her;  but  as  to  any  design  of  poisoning 
he  utterly  disowned  the  least  knowledge  of  it.  This 
confession  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who 
now  lay  under  the  same  suspicions  and  sentence  that 
Joseph  had  before  him  on  the  like  occasion,  nor 
would  Herod  rest  here ;  but  accused  her  with  great 
vehemence  of  a  design  upon  his  life ;  and,  by  his  au- 
thority with  the  judges,  nad  her  publicly  condemned 
and  executed.  Herod,  soon  after  her  death,  grew 
melancholy  and  dejected,  retiring  from  the  public 
administration  of  affairs  into  a  solitary  forest,  and 
there  abandoning  himself  to  all  the  black  considera- 
tions which  naturally  arise  from  a  passion  made  up 
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of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He  used  to  rave 
for  his  Mariamne,  and  ta  call  upon  her  in  his  dis- 
tracted fits ;.  and  in  all  probability  would  soon  have 
followed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  seasonably 
called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storms, 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threatened  him. 
li 
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Non  soltim  sdenHa,  qua  est  remola  a  justitidf  calHditas  pofttt5 
fuom  seqnentia  est  ajrpeUanda ;  vertim  etiam  animus paratus  adpe- 
riadum,  si  sua  cujntUtatet  non  utUitate  communif  impeWtur,  aw- 
dadte  potiits  nomen  habeat,  qudm/<jrtti%uUnis.'—' 

PLATO  APUD  TULL. 

As  knowledge,  without  justice,  ought  to  be  called  cunning, 
rather  than  wisdom;  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  danger,  if 
excited  by  its  own  eagerness,  and  not  the  public  good,  deserves 
the  name  of  audacity,  rather  than  that  of  fortitude. 

Thebs  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  human  society 
than  that  good  talents  among  men  should  be  held 
honourable  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  them 
without  any  regard  how  they  are  applied.  The 
gifts  of  nature  and  accomplishments  of  art  are  valu- 
able but  as  they  are  exerted  in  the  interests  of  vir* 
tue,  or  governed  by  the  rules  of  honour.  We  ought 
to  abstract  our  minds  from  the  observation  of  any 
excellence  in  those  we  converse  with,  till  we  have 
taken  some  notice,  or  received  some  good  informa- 
tion, of  the  disposition  of  their  minds ;  othervnse  the 
beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  charms  of  their  wit, 
may  make  us  fond  of  those  whom  our  reason  and 
jii^ement  will  tell  us  we  ought  to  abhor. 
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When  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  carried  a^ay 
by  mere  beauty^  or  mere  wit^  Omniamante^  with  aU 
her  vice^  will  bear  away  as  much  of  our  good- will 
as  the  most  innocent  virgin  or  discreetest  matron;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  abject  slavery  iu  this  worlds 
than  to  doat  upon  what  we  think  we  ought  to  con« 
demn.  Yet  this  must  be  our  condition  in  all  the 
parts  of  life,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  approve  any- 
thing but  what  tends  to  the  promotion  of  what  is 
good  and  honourable.  If  we  would  take  true  pains 
with  ourselves  to  consider  all  things  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  justice,  though  a  man  were  in  the  height 
of  youth  and  amorous  inclinations,  he  would  look 
upon  a  coquette  with  the  same  contempt,  or  indif.- 
ference,  as  he  would  upon  a  coxcomb.  The  wan- 
ton carriage  in  a  woman  would  disappoint  h»  of 
the  admiration  which  she  aims  at;  and  the  vain 
dress  or  discourse  of  a  man  would  destroy  the  come- 
liness of  his  shape,  or  goodness  of  his  understanding. 
I  say  the  goodness  of  his  understanding,  for  it  is  no 
less  common  to  see  men  of  sense  commence  cox- 
combs, than  beautiful  women  become  immodest. 
When  this  happens  in  either,  the  fovour  we  are  na- 
turally inclined  to  give  to  the  good  qualities  they 
have  from  nature  should  abate  in  proportion.  But 
however  just  it  is  to  measure  the  value  of  men  by 
the  application  of  their  talents,  and  not  by  the  emi- 
nence of  those  qualities  abstracted  firom  their  use : 
I  say,  however  just  such  a  way  of  judging  is,  in  all 
ages,  a»  well  as  this,  the  contrary  has  prevailed  upon 
the  generality  of  mankind.  How  many  lewd  de- 
vices have  been  preserved  from  one  age  to  another, 
which  had  perished  as  soon  as  they  were  made,  if 
painters  and  sculptors  had  been  esteemed  as  much 
lor  the  purpose,  as  the  exeoution,  of  their  designs? 
Modest  and  welL-govemed  imaginations  have  by 
this  means- lost  the  representations  of  ten  thousand 
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charming  portraitures^  filled  with  images  of  innate 
tnith^  generous  zeal>  courageous  faith,  and  tender 
humanity;  instead  of  which,  satyrs,  furies,  andmon- 
sters,  are  recommended  by  those  arts  to  a  shameful 
eternity. 

The  unjust  application  of  laudable  talents  is  tole- 
rated in  the  general  opinion  of  men,  not  only  in  such 
cases  as  are  here  mentioned^  but  also  in  matters 
which  concern  ordinary  life.  If  a  lawyer  were  to 
be  esteemed  only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in  contending 
for  justice,  and  were  immediately  despicable  when 
lie  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he  could  not  but  know 
was  an  unjust  one,  how  honourable  would  his  cha- 
racter be  ?  And  how  honourable  is  it  in  such  among 
us,  who  follow  the  profession  no  otherwise,  than  as 
labouring  to  protect  the  injured,  to  subdue  the  op- 
pressor^ to  imprison  the  careless  debtor,  and  do  right 
to  the  painful  artificer  ?  But  many  of  this  excellent 
character  are  overlooked  by  the  greater  number; 
who  afiTect  covering  a  weak  place  in  a  client's  title, 
diverting  the  course  of  an  inquiry,  or  finding  a  skil- 
ful refuge  to  palliate  a  falsehood :  yet  it  is  stm  called 
eloquence  in  the  latter^  though  thus  unjustly  em- 
ployed :  but  resolution  in  an  assassin  is  accordmg  to 
reason  quite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and  wisdqm 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  cause. 

Were  the  intention  stedfastly  considered,  as  the 
measure  of  approbation,  all  falsehood  would  soon  be 
out  of  countenance :  and  an  address  in  imposing  upon 
mankind^  would  be  as  contemptible  in  one  state  of 
life  as  another.  A  couple  of  courtiers  making  pro- 
fessions of  esteem,  would  make  the  same  figure,  after 
breach  of  promise,  as.  two  knights  of  the  post  con- 
victed of  perjury.  But  conversation  is  fiEdlen  so  low 
in  point  c«  mor^ty^  that,  as  they  say  in  a  bargain, 
'let  the  buyer  look  to  it ;'  so  in  mendship,  he  is  the 
loan  in  danger  who  i»  ipo^t  aj)t  to  believe.     He  is 
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the  more  likely  to  suffer  in  the  commerce,  who  be- 
gins with  the  obligation  of  being  the  more  ready  to 
enter  into  it. 

But  those  men  only  are  truly  great,  who  place 
their  ambition  rather  in  acquiring  to  themselves  the 
conscience  of  worthy  enterprises,  than  in  the  pro- 
spect of  glory  which  attends  them.  These  exslted 
spirits  would  rather  be  secretly  the  authors  of  events 
which  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  than,  without 
being  such,  to  have  the  public  fame  of  it.  Where 
therefore  an  eminent  merit  is  robbed  by  artifice  or 
detraction,  it  does  but  increase  by  sucn  endeavours 
of  its  enemies.  The  impotent  pains  which  are  taken 
to  sully  it,  or  diffuse  it  among  a  crowd  to  the  injury 
of  a  smgle  person,  will  naturally  produce  the  con- 
trary effect ;  the  fire  will  blaze  out,  and  bum  up  all 
that  attempt  to  smother  what  they  cannot  extin- 
guish. 

There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  to  keep  the  pos- 
session of  true  glory,  which  is,  to  hear  the  opposers 
of  it  with  patience,  and  preserve  the  virtue  by  whicb 
it  was  acquired.  When  a  man  is  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  he  ought  neither  to  admire,  wish  for,  or 
pursue,  any  thing  but  what  is  exactly  his  duty,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  seasons,  persons,  or  accidents,  to 
diminish  his  value.  He  only  is  a  great  man  who 
can  neglect  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and  enjoy 
himself  independent  of  its  fi&vour.  This  is  indeed 
an  arduous  task :  but  it  should  comfort  a  glorious 
spirit  that  it  is  the  highest  step  to  which  human  na- 
ture can  arrive.  Triumph,  applause,  acclamation^ 
are  dear  to  the  mind  of  man ;  but  it  is  still  a  more 
exquisite  delight  to  say  to  yourself,  you  have  done 
well,  than  to  hear  the  whole  human  race  pronounce 
you  glorious,  except  you  yourself  can  join  with  them 
m  your  own  reflections.  A  mind  thus  equal  and 
uniform  may  be  deserted  by  little  fashionable  ad« 
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mirers  and  followers^  but  will  ever  be  had  in  rever- 
ence by  souls  like  itself.  The  branches  of  the  oak 
endure  all  the  seasons  of  the  year^  though  its  leaves 
fall  oft  in  autumn ;  and  these  too  will  be  restored 
with  the  returning  spring. 
T 
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SaxtjUcot  vultus,  qtuecungue  ea,  toUe  Medttue^ 

OVID.  MET.  V.  816. 

Hence  with  thofe  monstrous  features,  and,  0 !  spare 
That  Gorgon's  look,  and  petrifying  stare.  pofi. 

In  a  late  paper,  I  mentioned  the  project  of  an  inge- 
nious autnor  for  the  erecting  of  several  handicraft 
prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  our  British  artisans, 
and  the  influehce  they  might  have  towards  the  im- 
provement of  our  several  manufactures.  I  have 
since  that  been  very  much  surprised  by  the  following 
advertisement,  which  I  find  in  the  Post- Boy  of 
the  IJth  instant,  and  and  again  repeated  in  the 
Post- Boy  of  the  15th. 

*0n  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run  for 
upon  Colcshill-heath  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of 
SIX  euineas  value,  three  heats,  by  any  horse,  mare,  or 
geloing,  that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  51.  the 
winning  horse  to  be  sold  for  101.  to  carry  10  stone 
weight,  if  14  hands  high ;  if  above  or  under,  to  carry 
or  iSd  allowed  weight  for  inches,  and  to  be  entered 
Friday  the  5th  at  the  Swan  in  Goleshill,  before  six 
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in  the  evening.  Also  a  plate  of  less  value  to  be  run 
for  by  asses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ring  tol)e  grinn'd 
for  by  men.' 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  101.  raoe>horses^  may  probably  have  its 
use ;  but  the  two  last^  in  which  the  asses  and  men 
are  concerned^  seem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary 
and  unaccountable.  Why  they  should  kee^  run«- 
ning  asses  at  Coleshill^  or  how  making  mouths  turns 
to  account  in  Warwickshire^  more  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  Ensland^  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  have 
looked  over  £ul  the  Olympic  games^  and  do  not  find 
any  thing  in  them  like  an  ass-race^  or  *a  match  at 
gnnning.     However  it  be^  I  am  informed  that 


veral  asses  are  now  kept  in  body-dothes^  and  sweated 
every  morning  upon  the  heath ;  and  that  all  the 
country-fellows  within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan^  grin 
an  hour  or  two  in  their  glasses  every  mornings  in. 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  9th  of  October. 
The  prize  which  is  proposed  to  be  grinned  for^  has 
raisea  such  an  ambition  among  the  common  people 
of  out-grinning  one  another^  that  many  very  discern- 
ing persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of  the 
fJEices  in  the  county ;  and  that  a  Warwickshire  man 
will  be  known  by  his  grin^  as  Roman-catholics  ima- 
gine a  Kentish  man  is  by  his  tail.  The  gold  ring 
which  is  made  the  prize  of  deformity^  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made 
the  prize  of  beauty^  and  should  carry  for  its  poesy 
the  old  motto  inverted : 

Detur  tetrioru 
Or^  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
batants^ 

The  frightfiiU'st  grinner 
Be  the  winner. 
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In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch  painter 
to  be  present  at  this  great  controversy  of  ^eices^  in 
order  to  make  a  collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
grins  that  shall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately 
received  of  one  of  these  grinning-matches  from  a 
gentleman^  who^  upon  reading  the  above-mentioned 
advertisement^  entertained  a  coffee-house  with  the 
following  narrative:  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur^ 
amidst  other  public  rejoicings  made  on  that  occa- 
sion^ there  was  a  gold  ring  given  by  a  whig  justice 
of  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The  first  competitor 
that  entered  the  lists^  was  a  black  swarthy  French- 
man^ who  accidentally  passed  that  way^  and  being 
a  man  naturally  of  a  withered  look  and  hard  fea- 
tures^ promised  himself  good  success^  He  was 
placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  point  of  view^  and^ 
looking  upon  the  company  like  Milton's  Deaths 

Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile;— 

His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side 
of  his  fsLce,  that  he  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin^. 
and  put  the  country  in  some  pain  lest  a  foreigner 
should  carry  away  the  honour  of  the  day;  but  upon  a 
further  trial  they  found  he  was  master  only  of  the 
merry  grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  male- 
content  in  those  days^  and  a  great  master  in  the 
whole  art  of  grinning^  but  particularly  excelled  in 
the  angry  grin.  He  did  his  part  so  well^  that  he 
is  said  to  have  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry  ; 
bat  the  justice  being  apprised  by  one  who  stood 
near  him^  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in  his  face 
was  a  Jacobite^  and  being  unwilling  that  a  disaffected 
person  should  win  the  gold  ring^  and  be  looked 
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ufon  fi8  the  best  gnioier  in  the  oonntry^  he  ardered 
the  oaths  to  be  tendered  unto  him  upon  his^tting 
the  table^  which  the^grinner  refusings  lie  was  set  aside 
as  an  unqualified  persen.  There  were  several  other 
grotesque  figures  that  presented  themselves^  wiuch  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not  however 
omit  a  ploughmaiii^  who  lived  in  thefurther  partof  the 
county^  and,  being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  Ian- 
them-jawB^  wrong  his  faee  into  such  a  hideous  m» 
mace,  that  every  ^ture  of  it  appeared  under  «a  dif- 
ferent distortion.  The  whole  company  stood  asto« 
nished  at  such  a  complicated  grin>  ana  were  ready 
to  assign  the  prise  to  him^  had  it  not  been  proved  bv 
one  of  his  smtagonists  that  he  had  nractised  wita 
vesjuiee  fior  some  days  before^  and  had  a  crab  Idoad 
upon  him  at  the  very  time  of  gruming ;  upon  whioh 
the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared  it  as  their  opi- 
nion that  he  was  not  tx)  'be  looked  upon  as  a  fidr 
grinner^  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  set  aside  as 
a  cheat. 

The  prize^  it  seems^  fell  at  length  upon  a  cobbler, 
Giles  Gorgon  by  name^  who  produced  several  new 
grins  of  his  own  invention^  having  been  used  to  cut 
races  for  many  years  together  over  his  last.  At 
the  very  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature 
out  of  his  countenance ;  at  the  second^  he  became  the 
face  of  a  spout;  at  the  thirds  a  baboon;  at  the  fourtk 
the  head  of  a  bass-viol^  and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of  jmt- 
crackers.  The  whole  assembly  wondered  at  his 
acccmiplishments^  and  bestowed  the  ring  on  him. 
unanimously ;  but>  what  he  esteemed  more  than  all 
the  rest>  a  country  wench^  -whom  he  had  wooed  in 
vain  for  above  five  years  before^  was  so  charmed  with 
his  grins  and  the  applauses  which  be  xeceivedon  -all 
udesj  that  she  mamed  him  the  week  &lllffwiag,  and 
to  this  day  wears  the  prize  upon  her  fixiger^  the 
cobbler  having  made  use  of  it  as  his  wedding  ring. 


SIhifi  ,paper  might  p^lia^tseem  very  impertinent^ 
if  it  gi*ew  serious  in  tfae  oanelusiim.  I  would  ne« 
Tertfaeless  leave  it  toiilie  consideration  of  those  who 
are  ^tke  patrons  of  this  ;2n<M]^rous  trial  of  skill, 
whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty^  in  some  measure, 
of  an  affinont  to  their  i^cies,  in  treating  after  thia 
Bionnftr  the  ^  human  iatee  •  divine,'  and  turning  that 
iiart  «f  us  which  has  so  great  an  inM^e  impressed  upon 
it,  into  the  image  <i£  a  mmak^ ;  whether  the  raising 
such:8illy  competitions  among  tiie  ignorant,  proposing 
pKiEes  Mr  such  useless  accomplishments,  filling  the 
commaa  people's  heads  with  such  eeaseless  ambitions, 
and  inspiring  them  with  such  absiurd  ideas  of  supe- 
lisril^  Bad  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it  something  im- 
moral as  well  as.ridicnloas. 
li 
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Sac  fnenUni,  et  victumfnatrcL  contendere  Thyrdn. 

TiKG.  ECL.  vii.  69. 

The  nrfaele  debate  in  memoiy  I  retain. 

When  Tbyrab  argued  wannly,  but  in  tbis.  tots* 

l^UffiB  is  acaree  any  thing  more  common  than  ani* 
mosities  between  parties  that  cannot  subsist  but  by 
liueir  agreeme&t :  this  was  well  represented  in  the  se» 
dition  of  the  members  of  the  human  body  in  the  old 
Roman  £Me  *.  It  is  often  the  case  of  lesser  eon* 
Isderate  slates  lagainst  a  superior  power,  whidi  are 
hardly  held  together,  though  ih&r  unanimity  is  ne* 
ioitAw  commoB  safety ;  and  thi&  is  always 

*,lMii  HisUiDeo.  i.  lib.  ii,  oap.  iL 
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the  case  of  the  landed  and  trading  interests  of  Great 
Britain:  the  trader  is  fed  by  the  product  of  the 
land^  and  the  landed  man  cannot  be  clothed  but  by 
the  skill  of  the  trader ;  and  yet  those  interests  are 
ever  jarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  this  at  our 
club,  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  between  whom  there  is  generally  a  con- 
stant, though  friendly,  opposition  of  opinions.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  company,  in  an  historical 
discourse,  was  observing,  that  Carthaginian  :^th 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  breach  of 
leagues.  Sir  Roger  said  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise: that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  greatest 
traders  in  the  world ;  and,  as  gain  is  the  chief  end 
of  such  a  people,  they  never  pursue  any  other :  the 
means  to  it  are  never  regarded:  they  will,  if  it 
comes  easily,  get  money  honestly ;  but  if  not,  they 
Avill  not  scruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud  or  cozenage : 
and  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of  the  tra- 
der's account,  but  to  over-reach  him  who  trusts  to 
his  memory  ?  But  were  that  not  so,  what  can  there 
great  and  noble  be  expected  from  him  whose  at- 
tention is  for  ever  fixed  upon  balancing  his  books  and 
watching  over  his  expenses  ?  And  at  best,  let  fru- 
gality and  parsimony  be  the  virtues  of  the  merchant, 
how  much  is  his  punctual  dealing  below  a  gentle- 
man's charity  to  the  poor,  or  hospitality  among 
his  neighbours ! 

Captain  Sentrjr  observed  Sir  Andrew  very  diU- 
gent  m  hearing  Sir  Roger,  and  had  a  mind  to  turn 
the  discourse,  by  taking  notice  in  general,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of  human  society,  there 
was  a  secret,  though  unjust,  way  among  men,  of 
indulging  the  seeds  of  ill-nature  and  envy,  by  com- 
paring their  own  state  of  life  to  that  of  another, 
and  grudging  the  approach  of  their  neighbour  to 


their  ewn  iiappiiiess;  and  on  the  other  side^  he^ 
iviio  18  the  less  at  his  ease^  repines  at  the  other, 
^o  he  thinks  has  nnjustly  the  advantage  over  him. 
Thus  the  ^vil  and  military  h'sts  look  npon  each 
«ther  with  much  ill-nature ;  the  soldier  repines  at 
the  cou!rtier'fi  power^  and  the  courtier  rallies  the 
soldier's  honour ;  or^  to  come  to  lower  instances,  the 
private  men  in  die  horse  and  foot  of  an  army,  the 
curmen  imd  coedimen  in  the  city  streets,  mutually 
look  upon  eadi  either  with  ill- will,  when  they  are 
in  competition  for  quarters,  or  die  way  in  their  re- 
^pective  motions. 

'It  is  very  well,  good  captain,'  interrupted  Sir 
Andrew :  ■*  you  may  attempt  to  turn  the  discourse 
if  you  tliii&  fit ;  but  I  must  however  have  a  word 
«r  tvw  with  Sir  Iftt^r,  who,  I  see,  thinks  he  has 
paid  me  off,  and  been  very  severe  upon  the  mer- 
diatft.     I  shall  not,'  continued  he,  'at  this  time  re-> 
mmd  ^ar  Roger  of  the  great  and  noble  monuments 
of  charity  and  public  spirit  which  have  been  erected 
liy  menmants  since  the  Reformation,  but  at  present 
centent  mys^  with  what  he  allows  us,  parsimony 
and  frt^abty.   If  it  were  consistent  with  the  quality 
of 'SO  andent  abanmet  -as  Sir  Roger,  to  keep  an  ac- 
ooont,  or  measure  things  by  the  most  in&llible  way, 
that  of  numbers,  he  would  prefer  our  parsimony  to 
his  hospitality.     If  to  drink  bo  many  hogsheads  is  to 
be  lioepitable,  we  do  not  contend  for  the  fame  of 
that  virtue ;  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  con- 
aider,  whctber  so  many  artificers  at  work  ten  days 
togedier  by  my  appointment,  or  so  many  peasants 
made  merry  on  Sir  Roger's  chaise,  are  tne  men 
more  obliged?     I  believe  the  femilies  of  the  arti- 
fiisers  wiH  thank  me  more  than  the  households  of  the 
peasants  shall  Sir  Roger.     Sir  Roger  gives  to  his 
men ;  but  I  place  mine  above  the  necessity  or  obli- 
galaon  of  my  bounty.     I  ton  -in  very  little  pain  for 
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the  Roman  proverb  upon  the  Carthaginian  traders  ; 
the  Romans  were  their  professed  enemies:  I  am 
only  sorry  no  Carthaginian  histories  have  come  to 
our  hand^ :  we  might  have  been  taught  perhaps  by 
them  some  proverbs  against  the  Roman  generosity, 
in  fighting  for  and  bestowing  other  people's  goo^ 
But  since  Sir  Roger  has  taken  occasion  n'om  an  old 
proverb,  to  be  out  of  humour  with  merchants^  it 
should  be  no  offence  to  offer  one  not  quite  so  old  in 
their  defence.  When  a  man  happens  to  break  in 
Holland^  they  say  of  him  that  ^  he  has  not  kept  true 
accounts.'  This  phrase^  perhaps  among  us^  would 
appear  a  soft  or  humorous  way  of  speakings  but 
with  that  exact  nation  it  bears  the  highest  reproach. 
For  a  man  to  be  mistaken  in  the  calculation  of  his 
expense,  in  his  ability  to  answer  future  demands,  or 
to  be  impertinently  sanguine  in  putting  his  credit  to 
too  great  adventure,  arc  all  instances  of  as  much  in- 
famy, as  with  gayer  nations  to  be  fuling  in  courage, 
or  common  honesty. 

'  Numbers  are  so  much  the  measure  of  every 
thing  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
monstrate the  success  of  any  action,  or  the  prudence 
of  any  undertaking,  without  them.  I  say  this  in  an- 
swer to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say,  '  that  lit- 
tle that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from  one  who 
is  ever  poring  on  his  cash-book,  or  balancing  his  ac- 
counts.' When  I  have  my  returns  from  abroad,  I 
can  tell  to  a  shilling,  by  the  help  of  numbers,  the 
profit  or  loss  by  my  adventure ;  but  1  ought  also  to 
be  able  to  show  that  1  had  reason  for  making  it, 
either  from  my  own  experience  or  that  of  other 
people,  or  from  a  reasonable  presumption  that  my 
returns  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  my  expense  and 
hazard ;  and  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
skill  of  numbers.  For  instance,  if  I  am  to  trade  to 
Turkey,  I  ought  beforehand  to  know  the  demand  of 
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our  inanii£ictiires  there^  as  well  as  of  their  silks  in 
England^  and  the  customary  prices  that  are  given 
for  both  in  each  country.  I  ought  to  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  these  matters  beforehand,  that  I  may 
presume  upon  sufficient  returns  to  answer  the  charge 
of  the  cargo  I  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assur- 
ance out  and  home,  the  customs  to  the  queen,  and 
the  interest  of  my  own  money ;  and,  besides  all  these 
expenses^  a  reasonable  profit  to  myself.  Now  what 
is  there  of  scandal  in  this  skill  ?  What  has  the  mer- 
chant done,  that  he  should  be  so  little  in  the  good 
graces  of  Sir  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's  in- 
closures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's  com;  he  takes 
nothing  from  the  industrious  labourer ;  he  pays  the 
poor  man  for  his  work ;  he  communicates  his  profit 
with  mankind ;  by  the  preparation  of  his  cargo,  and 
the  nianufiBu;ture  of  his  returns,  he  furnishes  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  to  greater  numbers  than  tlie 
richest  nobleman ;  and  even  the  nobleman  is  obliged 
to  him  for  finding  out  foreign  markets  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  estate,  and  for  making  a  great  addition 
to  his  rents ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  none  of  all  these 
things  could  be  done  by  him  without  the  exercise  of 
his  skill  in  numbers. 

'  This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  must  be  the  same,  unless, 
by  scorning  to  be  the  steward,  he  resolves  the  stew- 
ard shall  be  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman,  no 
more  than  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the  help 
of  numbers,  to  account  for  the  success  of  any  action, 
or  the  prudence  of  any  adventure.  If,  for  instance, 
the  chase  is  his  whole  adventure,  his  only  returns 
must  be  the  stag's  horns  in  the  great  hall,  and  the 
jfox's  nose  upon  the  stable  door.  Without  doubt 
Sir  Roger  knows  the  full  value  of  these  returns ;  and 
if  beforehand  he  had  computed  the  charges  of  the 
chase^  a  gentleman  of  his  discretion  would  certainly 
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hsLve  hanged  up  all  his  dogs  ;  he  wmild  iieT<er  have 
brought  back  so  many  fine  horses  to  the  kemiel ;  he 
would  never  hare  gone  so  often,  like  a  blasts  over 
fields  of  corn.  If  such  too  had  been  the  condkiet  of 
all  his  ancestors^  he  might  truly  have  boasted  at  1^ 
day,  that  the  antiquity  of  his  family  had  never  been 
sullied  by  a  trade ;  a  merchant  had  never  been  per-i 
mitted  with  his  whole  estate  to  purchase  a  room  foar 
his  picture,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Covo'ley's,  ov  to 
claim  his  descent  from  the  maid  of  honout.  Bat  k 
is  very  happy  for  Sir  Roger  that  the  merdhant  paid 
so  dear  for  his  ambttiout  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
many  other  gentlemen  to  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  theiv 
ancestors,  to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have 
been  more  exact  iji  their  accounts- idlan  themselves  ; 
and  certainly  he  deserves  the  estate  a  great  deal 
better  who  has  got  it  by  his  indU8try>  thui  he  who 
has  lost  it  by  his  negli^noe.' 
T 
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ProximtLS  d  tectis  ignis  deferujHtitr  legrh 

OVID.  REM.  AM.  625. 

To  save  your  house  from  neighboring  fire  is  hard. 

TATJE. 

I  SHAi«L  this  day  entertain  my  readers  with'  twe  or 
three  letters  I  nave  received  &om  my  CQErespond* 
ents :  the  first  discovers  to  me  a  i^iecies  of  {emalaa 
which  have  hitherto  eaips^d  my  notice,  and  ia  as 
follows; 
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''  HR.  SPECTATOR^ 

"  I  AM  a  yoang  gentleman  of  a  oompetent  fat- 
tnne^  and  a  sufficient  taste  of  learnings  to  spend  five 
or  six  hours  every  day  very  agreeably  among  my 
books.  That  I  might  have  nothing  to  divert  me 
from  my  studies,  and  to  avoid  the  noises  of  coaehes 
and  chflormen^  I  have  taken  lodgings  in  a  very  nar^ 
row  street  not  far  from  Whitehall ;  but  it  is  my  mis- 
ibrtune  to  be  so  posted^  that  my  lodeings  are  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  a  JezebeL  You  are  to  know, 
Sir>  that  a  Jeaebel,  so  called  by  the  neighbourhood 
from  displaying  her  pernicious  dliarms  at  her  window^ 
appears  constantly  dressed  at  her  sash^  and  has  a 
thousand  little  tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  ali  the  idle  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  have  seen  more  than  six  persons  at  onoe  from  their 
several  windows  observing  the  Jezebel  I  am  now 
complaining  of.  I  at  first  looked  on  her  myself  with 
the  highest  contempt^  could  divert  myself  with  her 
airs  f(Nr  half  an  hour^  and  afterwards  take  up  my 
Plutarch  with  great  tranquillity  of  mind ;  but  was 
a  little  vexed  to  find  that  in  less  than  a  month  she 
had  considerably  stolen  upon  my  time^  so  that  I  re- 
solved to  look  at  her  no  more.  But  the  Jezebel^ 
who>  as  I  suppose^  might  think  it  a  diminution  to 
her  honour  to  have  the  number  of  her  gazers  les- 
Bened>  resolved  not  to  part  with  me  so^  and  b^an  to 
pby  so  many  new  tridks  at  bev  window^  that  it  was 
impossible  mr  me  to  forbear  observing  her.  I  verily 
beueve  ^e  put  herself  to  the  expense  of  a  new  wax 
baby  on  purpose  to  pla^e  me ;  she  used  to  dandle 
and  play  with  this  figure  as  impertinently  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  child :  sometimes,  she  would  let  fall 
a  glove  or  a  pin*cushion  in  the  street^  and  shut  or 
open  her  casement  three  or  four  times  in  a  minute. 

VOL.  VII.  N 
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When  I  had  almost  weaned  myself  from  this,  she 
came  in  her  shift-sleeves,  and  dressed  at  the  window. 
1  had  no  way  left  but  to  let  down  my  curtains,  which 
I  submitted  to,  though  it  considerably  darkened  my 
room,  and  was  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  at  last 
got  the  better  of  her ;  but  was  surprised  the  next 
morning  to  hear  her  talking  out  of  her  window  quite 
across  the  street,  with  another  woman  that  lodges 
over  me.  I  am  since  informed  that  she  made  her  a 
visit,  and  got  acquainted  with  her  within  three  hours 
after  the  fall  of  my  window-curtains. 

^'  Sir,  1  am  plagued  every  moment  in  the  day, 
one  way  or  other,  in  my  own  chambers ;  and  the 
Jezebel  has  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that,  though  I 
am  not  looking  at  her,  1  am  listening  to  her  imper- 
tinent dialogues,  that  pass  over  my  head'.  1  would 
immediately  change  my  lodgings,  but  that  1  think 
it  might  look  like  a  plain  confession  that  I  am  con- 
quered ;  and  besides  this,  1  am  told  that  most  quar- 
ters of  the  town  are  infested  with  these  creatures. 
If  they  are  so,  I  am  sure  it  is  such  an  abuse  as  a 
lover  of  learning  anid  silence  ought  to  take  notice  of. 

''  I  am,  SIR,  yours,"  &c. 

I  ain  afraid,  by  some  lines  in  this  letter,  that  my 
young  student  is  touched  with  a  distemper  which  he 
hardly  seems  to  dream  of,  and  is  too  far  gone  in  it 
to  receive  advice.  However,  I  shall  animadvert  in 
due  time  on  the  abuse  which  he  mentions,  having 
myself  observed  a  nest  of  Jezebels  near  the  Temple, 
who  make  it  their  diversion  to  draw  up  the  eyes  of 
young  Templars,  that  at  the  same  time  they  may 
see  them  stumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which  runs 
under  the  window. 
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'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  lately  read  the  conclusion  of  your  forty- 
seyenth  speculation  upon  butts  with  great  pleltsure^ 
and  have  ever  since  been  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
one  of  those  gentlemen  is  extremely  necessary  to  en- 
liven conversation.     I  had  an  entertainment   last 
week  upon  the  water  for  a  lady  to  whom  I  make  my 
addresses^  with  several  of  our  friends  of  both  sexes. 
To  divert  the  company  in  general,  and  to  show  my 
mistress  in  particular  my  genius  for  raillery,  I  tooK 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  butts  in  town  along  with 
me.    It  is  with  the  utmost  shame  and  confusion  that 
I  must  acquaint  you  with  the  sequel  of  my  adven- 
ture.  As  soon  as  we  were  got  into  the  boat^  I  played 
a  sentence  or  two  at  my  butt  which  I  thought  very 
smart,  when  my  ill  genius,  who  I  verily  believe  in- 
spired him  purely  for  my  destruction,  suggested  to 
him  such  a  reply  as  got  all  the  laughter  on  his  side. 
I  was  dashed  at  so  unexpected  a  turn,  which  the 
butt  perceiving,  resolved  not  to  let  me  recover  my- 
self, and  pursuing  his  victory,  rallied  and  tossed  me 
in  a  most  unmerciful  and  barbarous  manner  till  we 
came  to  Chelsea.     I  had  some  small  success  while 
we  were  eating  cheesecakes ;  but,  coming  home,  he 
renewed  his  attacks  with  his  former  good-fortune, 
and  equal  diversion  to  the  whole  company.    In  short. 
Sir,  I  must  ingenuously  own  that  1  was  never  so 
handled  in  all  my  life ;  and,  to  complete  my  mis- 
fortune, I  am  since  told  that  the  butt,  flushed  with 
his  late  victory,  has  made  a  visit  or  two  to  the  dear 
object  of  my  wishes,  so  that  I  am  at  once  in  danger 
of  losing  all  my  pretensions  to  wit,  and  my  mistress 
into  the  bargain.    This,  Sir,  is  a  true  account  of  my 
present  troubles,  which  you  are  the  more  obliged  to 
assist  me  in,  as  you  were  yourself  in  a  great  measure  . 
the  cause  of  them,  by  recommending  to  us  an  instru- 
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ment^  and  not  instructing  us  at  the  same  time  how 
to  play  upon  it. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be 
highly  convenient^  that  all  butts  should  wear  an  in- 
scription affixed  to  some  part  of  their  bodies^  show- 
ing on  which  side  they  are  to  be  come  at^  and  that 
if  any  of  them  are  persons  of  unequal  tempers^  there 
should  be  some  method  taken  to  inform  the  world 
at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attack  them^  and  when  you 
had  best  to  let  them  alone.  But^  submitting  these 
mattes  to  your  more  serious  consideration, 

"  1  am,  SIB,  yours,"  &c. 

I  have,  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several  young 
gentlemen  under  the  same  misfortune  with  my  pie^ 
sent  correspondent.  Hie  best  rule  I  can  lay  down 
ifor  them  to  avoid  the  like  calamities  for  the  future, 
is  thoroughly  to  consider,  not  only  whether  their  oom- 
panicHis  are  weak,  but  whether  themselves  are  wits. 

The  Allowing  letter  comes  to  me  from  Exeter ; 
and  being  credibly  infcnrmed  that  what  it  contains  it 
matter  of  fact,  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  as  it  was 
sent  me : 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  were  pleased  in  a  late  speculation  to  take 
notice  of  the  inconvenience  we  lie  under  in  the  coun- 
try, in  not  being  able  te  keep  pace  with  the  fashion. 
But  there  is  another  misfortune  which  we  are  sub- 
ject to,  and  is  no  less  grievous  than  the  former,  which 
as  hitherto  escaped  your  observation.  I  mean,  the 
having  things  palmed  upon  us  for  London  £Ashion8, 
which  were  never  once  heard  of  there. 

"  A  lady  of  this  place  had  some  time  since  a  box 
of  the  newest  ribands  sent  down  by  the  coach.  Whe- 
th^  it  was  her  own  malicious  invention,  or  the  wan- 
tonness of  a  London  milliner,  I  am  not  able  to  in- 
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form  you ;  bat^  among  the  rest^  there  was  one  cherry- 
coloured  riband,  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen 
yards,  made  up  in  the  figure  of  a  small  head-dress, 
^he  aforesaid  lady  had  the  assurance  to  affirm,  amidst 
a  circle  of  female  inquisitors  who  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  box,  that  this  was  the  newest  fieuhion 
worn  at  court.  Accordingly  the  next  Sunday  we 
had  several  females  who  came  to  church  with  their 
heads  dressed  wholly  in  ribands,  and  looked  like  so 
many  victims  ready  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  still  a 
reigning  mode  among  us.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  take  the  liberty  to  appear  in 
all  public  places  without  any  buttons  to  their  coats, 
which  they  supply  with  several  little  silver  hasps, 
though  our  freshest  advices  from  London  make  no 
mention  of  any  such  fashion ;  and  we  are  something 
shy  of  affording  matter  to  the  button-makers  for  a 
second  petition. 

"  What  I  would  humbly  propose  to  the  public  is, 
that  there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  London,  to 
consist  of  the  most  skilful  persons  of  both  sexes,  for 
the  inspection  of  modes  and  fisishions ;  and  that  here- 
after no  person  or  persons  shall  presume  to  appear 
singularly  habited  in  any  part  of  the  country,  with- 
out a  testimonial  from  the  aforesaid  society  that 
their  dress  is  answerable  to  the  mode  at  London.  By 
this  means.  Sir,  we  shall  know  a  little  whereabout 
we  are. 

'^  If  you  could  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  you  would 
very  much  oblige  great  numbers  of  your  country 
friends,  and  among  the  rest, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

^  Exeter,  Sept.  7."  "  JACK  MODISH." 

X 
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Parvula,  jrufttilio,  ;^«f  ir«n>  /*m.  Ma  merum  saL 

LUCK.  iv.  liS5« 

A  little  pretty,  witty,  rharxning  she ! 

There  are  in  the  following  letter  matters  which  I, 
a  bachelor,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with :  therefore  shall  not  pretend  to  explain  upon 
it  till  further  consideration,  but  leave  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  express  his  condition  his  own  way. 

**  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  DO  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many  ci  your 
papers  to  understand  human  life  pretty  well ;  but 
there  are  very  many  things  which  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  true  notion  of  in  a  single  life ;  ^ese  are 
such  as  respect  the  married  state ;  otherwise  I  can- 
n6t  account  for  your  having  overlooked  a  very  good 
sort  of  people,  which  are  commonly  called  in  soom 
*  the  Hen-pedct.'  You  are  to  understand  that  I 
am  one  of  those  innocent  mortals  who  suffer  derinon 
under  that  Word,  for  being  governed  by  the  best 
of  wives.  It  would  be  worth  your  consideration  to 
enter  into  the  nature  of  affection  itself,  and  tell  us, 
according  to  your  philosc^hy,  why  it  is  that  our 
dears  sh^  do  what  they  will  with  us,  shall  be  fro- 
ward,  ill-natured,  assuming,  sometimes  whine,  at 
others  rail,  then  swoon  away,  then  come  to  life,  have 
the  use  of  speech  to  the  greatest  fluency  imaginable, 
and  then  sink  away  again^  and  all  because  they  fear 
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we  do  not  love  them  enough;  that  is^  the  poor 
things  love  us  so  heartily^  that  they  cannot  think  it 
possible  we  should  be  able  to  love  them  in  so  great 
a  d^ee^  which  makes  them  take  on  so.  I  say,  Sir^ 
a  true  good-natured  man,  whom  rakes  and  libertines 
call  hen-peckt,  shall  fall  into  all  these  different  moods 
with  his  dear  life,  and  at  the  same  time  see  they 
are  wholly  put  on ;  and  yet  not  to  be  hard-hearted 
enough  to  tell  the  dear  good  creature  that  she  is  a 
hypocrite. 

''  This  sort  of  good  man  is  very  frequent  in  the 
populous  and  wealthy  city  of  London,  and  is  the  true 
nen-peckt  man.  The  kind  creature  cannot  break 
through  his  kindnesses  so  far  as  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  the  tender  soul,  and  therefore  goes 
on  to  comfort  her  when  nothine  ails  her,  to  appease 
her  when  she  is  not  angry,  and  to  give  her  his  cash 
when  he  knows  she  does  not  want  it ;  rather  than  be 
uneaOT^  for  a  whole  month,  which  is  computed  by 
hard-nearted  men  the  space  of  time  which  a  firoward 
woman  takes  to  come  to  herself,  if  you  have  courage 
to  stand  out. 

"  There  are  indeed  several  other  species  of  the  hen- 
peckt,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  certainly  the  best 
subjects  the  queen  has  ;  and  for  that  reason  1  take 
it  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  us  above  contempt. 

'^  I  do  not  know  whether  1  make  myself  under- 
stood in  the  representation  of  a  hen-peckt  life,  but  I 
shall  take  leave  to  give  you  an  account  of  myself, 
and  my  own  spouse.  You  are  to  know  that  1  am 
reckoned  no  fool,  have  on  several  occasions  been 
tried  whether  1  will  take  ill-usage,  and  the  event 
has  been  to  my  advantage ;  and  yet  there  is  not  such 
a  slave  in  Turkey  as  I  am  to  my  dear.  She  has  a 
good  share  of  wit,  and  is  what  you  pall  a  very  pretty 
agreeable  woman.  I  perfectly  dote  on  her,  and  my 
affectipn  to  her  gives  me  all  the  anxieties  imaginable 
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but  that  of  jealousy.  ]^y  being  thus  confident  of 
her^  I  take^  as  much  as  I  can  judge  of  my  hearty  to 
be  the  reason,  that  whatever  she  does,  though  it  be 
never  so  much  against  my  inclination,  there  is  still 
left  something  in  her  manner  that  is  amiable.  She  will 
sometimes  look  at  me  with  an  assumed  grandeur,  and 
pretend  to  resent  that  I  have  not  had  respect  enough 
for  her  opinion  in  such  an  instance  in  company.  I  can- 
not but  smile  at  the  pretty  anger  she  is  in,  and  then 
she  pretends  she  is  used  like  a  child.  In  a  word,  our 
great  debate  is,  which  has  the  superiority  in  point 
of  understanding.  She  is  eternally  forming  an  argu- 
ment of  debate ;  to  which  I  very  indolently,  answer, 

*  Thou  art  mighty  pretty.*     To  this  she  answers, 

*  All  the  world  but  you  think  I  have  as  much  sense 
as  yourself.'  I  repeat  to  her,  '  Indeed  you  are 
pretty.'  Upon  this  there  is  no  patience ;  she  will 
throw  down  any  thing  about  hef,  stamp,  and  pull  off 
her  head-clothes.  '  Fy,  my  dear,'  say  I,  '  how  can 
a  woman  of  your  sense  fall  into  such  an  intemperate 
rage?'  This  is  an  argument  that  never  Mis.  ^  In- 
deed, my  dear,'  says  she,  ^  you  make  me  mad  some- 
times, so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of 
treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot.'  Well,  'what  have  I 
got  by  putting  her  in  good  humour  ?  Nothing,  but 
that  I  must  convince  her  of  my  good  opinion  by  my 
practice;  and  then  I  am  to  give  her  possession  of  my 
little  ready  money,  and,  for  a  day  and  a  half  fol- 
lowing, dislike  all  she  dislikes,  and  extol  every  thing 
she  approves.  I  am  so  exquisitely  fond  of  this  dar- 
ling, that  I  seldom  see  any  of  my  friends,  am  uneasy 
in  all  companies  till  I  see  her  again ;  and  when  I 
come  home  she  is  in  the  dumps,  because  she  says 
she  is  sure  I  came  so  soon  only  because  I  think  her 
handsome.  I  dare  not  upon  this  occasion  laugh  ;  bat 
though  I  am  one  of  the  wannest  churchmen  in  the 
kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at  the  times,  because 
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she  is  a  violent  Whig.  Upon  this  we  talk  polities 
80  kmgj  that  she  is  oonyineed  I  kiss  her  for  her  wi»^ 
dom.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  me  to  ask  her 
some  question  concerning  the  constitution^  which  she 
answers  me  in  general  out  of  Harrington's  Oceana. 
Then  I  commend  her  strange  memory^  and  her  arm 
is  immediately  locked  in  mine.  While  I  keep  her  in 
this  temper  she  plays  before  me^  sometimes  dancing 
in  the  midst  of  the  room^  sometimes  striking  an  air  • 
at  her  spinnet^  varying  her  posture  and  her  charms 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  am  in  continual  pleasure^ 
She  will  play  the  fool  if  1  allow  her  to  be  wise ;  but 
if  she  suspects  I  like  her  for  her  triflings  she  imme- 
diately grows  grave. 

'*  These  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  taken^  and  I 
carry  off  my  servitude  as  well  as  most  men;  but  my 
application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  hen-peckt  in 
eeneralj  and  I  desire  a  dissertation  firom  you  in  de- 
nenoe  of  us.  You  have^  as  I  am  informed^  very  good 
authorities  in  our  favour^  and  hope  you  will  not  omit 
the  mention  of  the  renowned  Socrates^  and  his  philo- 
sophic resignation  to  his  wife  Xantippe.  This  would 
be  a  very  good  office  to  the  world  m  general ;  for 
the  hen-peckt  are  powerful  in  their  quality  and  num- 
bers^ not  only  in  cities^  but  in  courts ;  in  the  latter 
they  are  ever  the  most  obsequious ;  in  the  former^ 
the  most  wealthy  of  all  men.  When  you  have  con- 
sidered wedlock  thoroughly^  you  ought  to  enter  into 
the  suburbs  of  matrimony^  and  give  us  an  account 
of  the  thraldom  of  kind  keepers^  and  irresolute  lovers; 
the  keepers^  who  cannot  quit  their  Mr  ones^  though 
they  see  their  approaching  ruin;  the  lovers,  who  dare 
not  marry,  though  they  know  they  shall  never  be 
happy  without  the  mistresses  whom  they  cannot  pur- 
chase on  other  terms. 

"  What  will  boa  great  embellishment  to  your  dis*- 
course  will  be,  that  you  may  find  instances  of  the 
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baughty^  the  proud,  the  frolic,  the  stubtM)m,  who  are 
each  of  them  in  secret  downright  slaves  to  their 
wives  or  mistresses.  I  must  beg  of  you  in  the  Idst 
place  to  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  wise  and  valiant 
m  all  ages  have  been  hen-peckt;  and  that  the  sturdy 
tempers  who  are  not  slaves  to  affection,  owe  that 
exemption  to  their  being  enthralled  by  ambition, 
avarice,  or  some  meaner  passion.  I  have  ten  thousand 
thousand  things  more  to  say,  but  my  wife  sees  me 
writing,  and  will,  according  to  custom,  be  consulted 
if  I  do  not  seal  this  immediately. 

"  Yours, 

T  "  NATHANIEL  HENROOST." 
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—  Quis  enim  bonuSj  ant  face  dignus 
Arcana^  qualem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos, 
UUa  aUena  sibi  credat  mala  ?  — 

JUV.  SAT.  XV.  140. 

Who  can  all  sense  of  others*  ills  escape, 
Is  but  a  brute,  at  best,  irf  human  shape. 

TATK. 

In  one  of  my  last  week's  papers,  I  treated  of  good- 
nature as  it  is  the  effect  of  constitution ;  I  shall  now 
speak  of  it  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue.  The  first  may 
make  a  man  easy  in  himself  and  agreeable  to  others, 
but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  possessed  of  it. 
A  man  is  no  more  to.  be  praised  upon  thift  account, 
than  because  he  has  a  regular  pube  or  a  good  di* 
gestion.  This^  good-nature,  however,  in  theconstitu- 
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tion,  which  Mr.  Diyden  somewhere  calls  *  a  milkiness 
of  bloody'  is  an  aomirable  groundwork  for  the  other. 
In  order^  therefore,  to  try  our  good-nature,  whether 
it  arises  from  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be 
founded  in  the  animal  or  rational  part  of  our  nature; 
in  a  word,  whether  it  be  such  as  is  entitled  to  any 
other  reward  besides  that  secret  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment of  mind  which  is  essential  to  it,  and  the 
kind  reception  it  procures  us  in  the  world,  we  must 
examine  it  by  the  following  rules : 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and 
in  adversity;  if  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from  some 
new  supply  of  spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  cunning 
solicitor,  who  would  never  ask  a  &vour  of  a  great 
man  before  dinner ;  but  took  care  to  prefer  his  peti- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  party  petitioned  had  his  mind 
free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  in  good  humour. 
Such  a  transient  temporary  good-nature  as  this,  is 
not  that  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which 
deserves  the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  good-nature 
to  the  test,  is,  to  consider  whether  it  operates  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  reason  and  duty :  for  if,  not- 
withstanding its  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects ;  if  it  exerts 
itself  promiscuously  towards  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving ;  if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle  and  the  in- 
digent ;  if  it  gives  itself  up  to  the  first  petitioner, 
and  lights  upon  any  one  rather  by  accident  than 
choice;  it  may  pass  for  an  amiable  instinct,  but  must 
not  assume  tne  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the  exa- 
mining ourselves  whether  or  no  we  are  able  to  exert 
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it  to  our  own  dilsadrantage^  and  employ  it  on  proper 
objects^  notwithstanding  any  little  pain,  want,  or  in- 
convenience, whicli  may  anse  to  ourselves  from  it : 
in  a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to  risk  any  part 
of  our  fortune,  our  reputation,  our  health,  or  ease,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Among  all  these  expressions 
of  good-nature,  I  shall  single  out  that  wluch  goes 
under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it  consists  in 
relieving  the  indigent :  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind 
which  offers  itself  to  us  almost  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  place. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule,  to  every  one  who  is 
provided  with  any  competency  of  fortune  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  lay  aside  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  income  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
This  I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering  to  Him  who 
has  a  right  to  the  wh(de,  for  the  use  of  those  whom, 
in  the  passage  hereafter  mentioned.  He  has  described 
as  His  own  representatives  upon  earth.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  manage  our  charity  with  such  pru- 
dence and  caution,  that  we  may  not  hurt  our  own 
friends  or  relations  whilst  we  are  doing  good  to  those 
who  are  strangers  to  us. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  by  an  ex- 
ample than  by  a  rule. 

£ugenius  is  a  man  of  an  universal  good-nature^ 
and  generous  beyond  the  extent  of  his  fortune; 
but  withal  so  prudent  in  the  economy  of  his  affairs, 
that  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up  by  good 
management.  £ugenius  has  what  the  world  calls 
two  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  but  never  values  him- 
self above  nine-score,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right 
to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  always  appropriates  to 
charitable  uses.  To  this  sum  he  frequently  mak«s 
other  voluntary  additiohs,  insomuch,  that  in  a  good 
year,  for  sudi  he  accounts  those  in  whieii  be  has 
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been  able  to  make  greater  bounties  than  ordinary, 
lie  has  given  above  twice  that  sum  to  the  sickly  and 
indigent.  Eugenius  prescribes  to  himself  many  par- 
ticolar  days  of  feisting  and  abstinence^  in  order  to 
increase  his  private  bajok  of  charity,  and  sets  aside 
what  would  be  the  current  expenses  ef  those  times 
for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He  often  goes  afoot  where 
his  business  calls  him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk  has 
given  a  shilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
pense would  have  gone  for  coach-hire,  to  the  first  ne- 
cessitous person  that  has  fallen  in  his  way.  I  have 
known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera,  divert  the  money  which  was  designed  for  that 
purpose  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met 
with  in  the  street;  and  afterwards  pass  his  evening  in 
a  coffee-house,  or  at  a  friend's  fire-side,  with  much 
greater  satisfisu^ion  to  himself  than  he  could  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  exquisite  entertainments  of  the 
theatre.  By  these  means  he  is  generous  without  im- 
poverishing himself,  and  enjoys  his  estate  by  making 
it  the  property  of  others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their  private 
affidrs,  who  may  not  be  charitable  after  this  manner, 
without  any  disadvantage  to  themselves,  or  prejudice 
to  their  fiEimilies.  It  is  but  sometimes  sacrificing 
a  diversion  or  convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turn- 
ing the  usual  course  of  our  expenses  into  a  better 
diannel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only  the  most  prudent 
and  convenient,  but  the  most  meritorious  piece  of 
charity  which  we  can  put  in  practice.  By  this 
method,  we  in  some  measure  share  the  necessities  of 
the  poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve  them,  an^ 
make  ourselves  not  only  their  patrons,  but  their  fel- 
low-sufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of  his  Religio 
Medici,  in  which  he  describes  his  charity  in  several 
heroic  instances^  and  with  a  noble  heat  of  senti* 

voii.  vn.  o 
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ments>  mentions  that  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon^ '  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord*:'  There  is  more  rhetoric  in  that  one  sen- 
tence^ says  he^  than  in  a  library  of  sermons ;  and 
indeed^  if  those  sentences  were  understood  by  the 
reader,  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they  are  deli- 
vered by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  vo- 
lumes of  instructions,  but  might  be  honest  by  an 
epitome  t. 

This  passage  of  scripture  is,  indeed,  wonderfully 
persuasive ;  but  I  think  the  same  thought  is  carried 
much  further  in  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Sa- 
viour tells  us,  in  a  most  pathetic  manner,  that  he 
shall  hereafter  regard  the  clothing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  the  visiting  of  the  im- 
prisoned, as  offices  done  to  himself,  and  reward 
them  accordingly  j:.  Pursuant  to  those  passages  in 
holy  scripture,  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  epi- 
taph of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very  much 
pleased  me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the 
sense  of  it  is  to  this  purpose ;  What  I  spent  I  lost  ; 
what  I  possessed  is  left  to  others ;  what  I  gave  away 
remains  with  me  §. 

Since  I  am  thus  insensibly  engaged  in  sacred  writ^ 
I  cannot  forbear  making  an  extract  of  several  pas- 
sages which  I  have  always  read  with  great  delight 
in  the  book  of  Job.     It  is  the  account  which  that 

•  Prov.  xix.  17. 

t  Brown's  ReL  Medici,  Part  II.  Sect  IS.  f.  1659.  p.  29. 
\  Matt.  XXV.  SI.  ^  seqq. 

§  The  epitaph  alluded  to  is  (or  was)  in  St  George's  churchy 
at  Doncaster  in  Yorkshire,  and  runs  in  old  English  thus : 
How  now,  who  is  heare  ?        That  I  spent,  that  I  had : 
I  Robin  of  Doncastere  That  I  gave,  that  I  have : 

And  Margaret  my  feare         That  I  left,  that  I  lost 

A.  D.  1579. 
Quoth  Robertus  Byrks,  who  in  this  world  did  reign  threescore 
years  and  seven,  and  yet  lived  not  one. 
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holy  man  gives  of  bis  behaviour  in  the  days  of  bis 
prosperity ;  and^  if  considered  only  as  a  human  com* 
position^  is  a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable  and  good* 
natured  man  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
author. 

'  Ob  that  I  were  as  in  months  past^  as  in  the  days 
when  God  preserved  me :  When  his  candle  shined 
upon  my  bead^  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked 
through  darkness :  When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with 
me ;  when  my  children  were  about  me :  When  I 
wa^ed  my  steps  with  butter^  and  the  rock  poured 
me  out  rivers  of  oil. 

'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me.  Be- 
cause I  debvered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  father- 
less, and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I 
was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  1  to  the  lame ;  I 
was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I 
knew  not  I  searched  out.  Did  not  I  weep  for  him 
that  was  in  trouble  }  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for 
the  poor  ?  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance, 
that  God  may  know  mine  integrity.  If  I  did  despise 
the  cause  of  my  man-servant  or  of  my  maid-servant 
when  they  contended  with  me ;  what  then  shall  I 
do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  and  when  he  visiteth,  what 
shall  I  answer  him  ?  Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the 
womb,  make  him  ?  and  did  not  one  &shion  us  in 
the  womb  ?  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their 
desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail : 
Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fa- 
therless hath  not  eaten  thereof :  If  I  have  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  co- 
vering :  If  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he 
were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep :  If  I 
have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I 

o2 
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saw  my  help  in  the  gate;  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from 
my  shoulder-blade^  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from 
the  bone.  If  I  [liave^  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of 
him  that  hated  me^  or  lifted  up  myself  w^en  evil 
found  him :  (Neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to 
sin>  by  wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul.)  The  stranger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  street ;  but  I  opened  my  doors 
to  the  traveller.  If  my  land  cry  agamst  me>  or  that 
the  furrows  likewise  therefore  complain :  If  I  have 
eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money^  or  have 
caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life ;  let  this- 
tles grow  instead  of  wheats  and  cockle  instead  of 
barley*.' 
L 
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ConUsinuxorem,'— 

HOK.  spisT.  ii.  2.  133. 

Civil  to  his  wife.  rorx. 

I  CANNOT  defer  taking  notice  of  this  letter. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  I  AM  but  too  good  a  judge  of  your  paper  of  the 
15th  instant,  which  is  a  master-piece;  I  mean 
that  of  jealousy ;  but  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to 
speak  of  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man,  and  not 
to  mention  also  the  pangs  of  it  in  the  heart  of  a  wo- 
man. You  have  very  judiciously,  and  with  the 
greatest   penetration  imaginable,  considered  it  as 

*  Job  xxix.  2,  &c.  XXX.  25,  &c.  xxxi.  6,  &c.  passim. 
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woman  is  the  creature  of  whom  the  diffidence  is 
raised :  but  not  a  word  of  a  man^  who  is  so  unmer- 
ciful as  to  move  jealousy  in  his  wife^  and  not  care 
whether  she  is  so  or  not.  It  is  possible  you  may  not 
believe  there  are  such  tyrants  in  the  world;  but,  alas ! 
I  can  tell  you  of  a  man  who  is  ever  out  of  humour 
in  his  wife's  company,  and  the  pleasantest  man  in  the 
world  every  where  else ;  the  greatest  sloven  at  home 
when  he  appears  to  none  but  his  iamily,  and  most 
exactly  well-dressed  in  all  other  places.  Alas,  Sir ! 
is  it  of  course,  that  to  deliver  one's  self  wholly  into 
a  man's  power  without  possibility  of  appeal  to  any 
other  jurisdiction  but  to  nis  own  reflections,  is  so  little 
an  obligatioii  to  a  gentleman,  that  he  can  be  offended 
and  £ei1I  into  a  rage,  because  my  heart  swells  tears 
into  my  eyes  when  I  see  him  in  a  cloudy  mood  ?  I 
pretend  to  no  succour,  and  hope  for  no  relief  but 
from  himself;  and  yet  he  that  nas  sense  and  justice 
in  every  thing  else,  never  reflects,  that  to  come  home 
only  to  sleep  off  an  intemperance,  and  spend  all  the 
time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punishment,  cannot 
hut  give  the  anguish  of  a  jealous  mind.  He  always 
leaves  his  home  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  court,  and 
returns  as  if  he  were  entering  a  jajl.  I  could  add 
to  this,  that  from  his  company  and  his  usual  discourse, 
he  does  not  scruple  being  thought  an  abandoned  man, 
as  to  his  morals.  Your  own  imagination  will  say 
enough  to  you  concerning  the  condition  of  me  his 
wife ;  and  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  repre- 
sent to  him,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured,  and  reads  you 
much,  that  the  moment  I  hear  the  door  shut  after  him, 
I  throw  myself  upon  my  bed,  and  drown  the  child  he 
is  80  fond  of  with  my  tears,  and  often  frighten  it  with 
my  cries ;  that  I  curse  my  being ;  that  I  run  to  my 
glass  all  over  bathed  in  sorrows,  and  help  the  utter- 
ance of  my  inward  anguish  by  beholding  the  gush  of 
my  own  calamities  as  my  tears  fall  from  my  ey^. 

o3 
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This  looks  like  an  imagined  picture  to  tell  you^  but 
indeed  this  is  one  of  my  pastimes.  Hitherto  I  have 
only  told  you  the  general  temper  of  my  mind,  but 
how  shall  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  distraction 
of  it  ?  Could  you  but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one 
moment  in  my  resentment^  and  at  the  ensuing  mi- 
nute, when  I  plac^  him  in  the  condition  my  anger 
would  bring  him  to^  how  compassionate ;  it  would 
give  you  some  notion  how  miserable  I  am^  and  how 
little  I  deserve  it.  When  I  remonstrate  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  that  is  possible  against  unhand- 
some appearances^  and  that  married  persons  are 
imder  particular  rules ;  when  he  is  in  the  best  hu- 
mour to  receive  this^  I  am  answered  only^  That  I 
expose  my  own  reputation  and  sense  if  I  appear 
jealous.  I  wish^  good  Sir^  you  would  rake  this  into 
serious  consideration^  and  admonish  husbands  and 
wives  what  terms  they  ought  to  keep  towards  each 
other.  Your  thoughts  on  this  important  subject  will 
have  the  greatest  reward^  that  which  descends  on 
such  as  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted.  Give  me 
leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  unfortimate  humble  servant^ 

"  CELINOA." 

J  had  it  in  my  thoughts^  before  1  received  the 
letter  of  this  lady^  to  consider  this  dreadful  passion 
in  the  mind  of  a  woman ;  and  the  smart  she  seems  to 
feel  does  not  abate  the  inclination  I  had  to  recom- 
mend to  husbands  a  more  regular  behaviour^  than  to 
give  the  most  exquisite  of  torments  to  those  who  love 
them^  nay  whose  torment  would  be  abated  if  they 
did  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  is  made  of 
this  inexpressible  injury,  and  how  easily  men  get 
into  a  habit  of  being  least  agreeable,  where  they  are 
most  obliged  to  be  so.     But  this  subject  deserves  a 
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distinct  speculation^  and  I  shall  observe  for  a  day  or 
two  the  behaviour  of  two  or  three  happy  pair  1  am 
acquainted  with^  before  I  pretend  to  make  a  system 
of  conjugal  morality.  I  design  in  the  first  place  to 
go  a  few  miles  out  of  town^  and  there  I  know  where 
to  meet  one  who  practises  all  the  parts  of  a  fine 
gentleman  in'the  duty  of  a  husband.  When  he 
was  a  bachelor  much  business  made  him  particularly 
n^ligent  in  his  habit ;  but  now  there  is  no  young 
lover  living  so  exact  in  the  care  of  his  person.  One 
who  asked  why  he  was  so  long  washing  his  mouthy 
and  so  delicate  in  the  choice  and  wearing  of  his  linen^ 
was  answered :  '  Because  there  is  a  woman  of  merit 
obliged  to  receive  me  kindly^  and  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  make  her  mclination  go  along  with 
her  duty.' 

If  a  man  would  give  himself  leave  to  thinks  he 
would  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  debau- 
chery and  innocence  could  live  in  commerce  toge- 
ther ;  or  hope  that  flesh  and  blood  is  capable  of  so 
strict  an  allegiance^  as  that  a  fine  woman  must  go  on  to 
improve  herself  till  she  is  as  good  and  impassive  as 
an  angel,  only  to  preserve  fiddity  to  a  brute  and  a 
satyr.  The  lady  who  desires  me  fior  her  sake  to  end 
one  of  my  papers  with  the  following  letter^  I  am 
persuadecC  thinks  such  a  perseverance  very  imprac- 
ticable. 

*^  HUSBAND^ 

"  Stay  more  at  home.  I  know  where  you  vi- 
sited at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
colonel^  whom  you  charged  me  to  see  no  more^  is  in 
town. 

T  '^MARTHA  HOUSEWIFE.'* 
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Centuria  seniorutn  agkartt  expertiafrugis : 
Celd  pratereunt  anstera  jydimata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tuM  pnnctunif  qtd  miscuU  utile  dtUci, 
Lectorem  ddectandOf  pariterque  monendo. 

BOR.  AAS  FOET.  S4l, 

Old  age  is  only  fond  of  moral  truth, 
Lectures  too  grave  disgust  aspiring  youth ; 
But  he  who  blends  instruction  with  delight, 
Wins  eveiy  reader,  nor  in  vain  shall  write. 

POPK. 

I  MAY  cast  my  readers  under  two  general  divisions^ 
the  mercurial  atid  the  saturnine.  The  first  are  the 
gay  part  of  my  disciples,  who  require  speculations 
of  wit  and  humour ;  the  others  ate  those  of  a  more 
solemn  and  sober  turn,  who  find  no  pleasure  but  in 
papers  of  morality  and  sound  sense.  The  former 
call  every  thing  that  is  serious,,  stupid ;  the  latter 
look  upon  every  thing  as  impertinent  that  is  ludi- 
crous. Were  I  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  readers 
would  fall  off  from  me :  Were  I  always  merry,  I 
should  lose  the  other.  I  make  it,  therefore,  my  en- 
deavour to  find  out  entertainments  for  both  kinds, 
and  by  that  means,  perhaps,  consult  the  good  of 
both,  more  than  I  should  do,  did  I  always  write  to 
the  particular  taste  of  either.  As  they  neither  of 
them  know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader, 
who  takes  up  my  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted,  very 
often  finds  himself  engaged  unawares  in  a  serious 
and  profitable  course  of  thinking ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find 
something  solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is  very 
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often  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  In  a 
word^  the  reader  sits  down  to  my  entertainment 
without  knowing  his  bill  of  fare^  and  has  therefore 
at  least  the  pleasure  of  hoping  there  may  be  a  dish 
to  his  palate. 

I  must  confess^  were  I  left  to  myself^  I  would  ra- 
ther aim  at  instructing  than  diverting ;  but  if  we  will 
be  useful  to  the  worlds  we  must  take  it  as  we  find 
it.  Authors  of  professed  severity  discourage  the 
looser  part  of  mankind  &om  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  their  writings.  A  man  must  have  virtue  in  him^ 
before  he  will  enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  Seneca  or 
an  Epictetus.  The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has 
something  in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  persons  fi^dl  in 
my  way^  who  would  give  no  attention  to  lectures  deli- 
vered with  a  religious  seriousness  or  a  philosophic 
gravity.  They  are  insnared  into  sentiments  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it ;  and  if  by 
that  means  they  arrive  only  at  such  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration as  may  dispose  them  to  listen  to  more 
studied  and  elalxnrate  discourses^  I  shall  not  think  my 
speculations  useless.  I  might  likewise  observe^  that 
the  gloominess  in  which  sometimes  the  minds  of  the 
best  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands  in  need  of 
such  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter,  as  are 
apt  to  disperse  melancholy  and  put  our  faculties  in 
good  humour.  To  which  some  will  add,  that  the 
British  climate,  more  than  any  other,  makes  entertain- 
ments of  this  nature  in  a  mannetr  necessary. 

If  what  I  have  here  said  does  not  recomm^id,  it 
will  at  least  excuse,  the  variety  of  my  speculations. 
I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct, 
w  if  I  sometimes  fisul  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth 
ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease  to  be 
innocent.     A  scrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular 
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has  perhaps  toote  merit  in  it  than  the  g^emlity  of 
readers  imagine.  Did  they  know  how  many  thoughts 
occur  in  a  point  of  humour^  which  a  discreet  author 
in  modesty  suppresses ;  how  many  strokes  of  raillery 
present  themselves^  which  couldf  not  fail  to  please 
the  ordinary  taste  of  mankind^  hut  are  stifled  in 
their  hirth  by  reason  of  some  remote  tendency  which 
they  carry  in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  them ;  did  they  know  how  many  glances  of  ill- 
nature  are  industriously  avoided  for  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  another;  they  would  be 
apt  to  think  kindly  of  those  writers  who  endeavour 
to  make  themselves  diverting  without  being  im- 
moral. One  may  apply  to  these  authors  that  passage 
in  Waller : 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  would  have  got^ 
Were  it  but  known  what  th^  ^screetly  blot* 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  a  wit^  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  liberties^  it  requires  some  genius 
and  invention  to  appear  such  without  them. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
public^  but  with  an  eye  to  my  particular  correspond- 
ent who  has  sent  me  the  following  letter^  which 
I  have  castrated  in  some  places  upon  these  consi- 
derations : 

'^  SIR, 

"  H  AVI  NO  lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a 
match  of  grinning^  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an 
account  of  a  whistling  match^  which^  with  many 
others^  I  was  entertained  with  about  three  years 
since  at  the  Bath.  The  prize  was  a  guinea^  to  he 
conferred  upon  the  ablest  whistler^  that  is^  on  him 
who  could  whistle  clearest^  and  go  through  his  tune 
without  laughing^  to  which  at  the  same^  time  he  was 
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provoked  by  the  antic  postures  of  a  meny-aiicbew, 
who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage  and  play  his  tricks 
in  the  eye  of  the  performer.  There,  were  three 
competitors  for  the  guinea.  The  first  was  a  plough- 
man of  a  very  promising  aspect ;  his  features  were 
steady^  and  his  muscles  composed  in  so  inflexible 
stupidity^  that  upon  his  £rat  appearance  every  one 
gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  The  pickled  herring  how- 
ever found  the  way  to  shake  him;  for  upon  his 
whistling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky  wag  danced  to 
it  with  such  a  variety  of  distortions  and  grimaces,  that 
the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling  upon  him, 
and  by  that  means  spoiled  his  whistle,  ana  lost  the 
prize. 

"  The  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an  under- 
citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among  the 
inferior  people  of  that  place  for  his  great  wisdom 
and  his  broad  band  *.  He  contracted  his  mouth 
with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dispose  his 
mind  to  be  more  serious  than  ordinary,  began  the 
tune  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  and  went 
through  part  of  it  with  good  success;  when  on  a 
sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had  appeared 
wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some  time,  gave 
him  a  touch  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  stared  him 
in  the  face  with  so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the 
whistler  relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and 
at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The  third 
who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman,  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  merry-andrew  and  all  his  arts,  whistled  a 
Scotch  tune  and  an  Italian  sonata  with  so  settled  a 
countenance  that  he  bore  awxiy  the  prize,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  some  hundreds  of  persons,  who, 
as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  this  trial  of  skill. 
Now,  Sir,  I  humbly  conceive,  whatever  you  have 

*  In  1707. 
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detennined  of  the  grinners,  the  wistlers  ought  to 
be  encouraged^  not  oiilyas  their  art  is  practised^ 
without  distortion^  but  as  it  improves  country  music^ 
promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  ordinary  people  to 
keep  their  countenances,  if  they  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  their  betters ;  besides  that  it  seems  an  en- 
tertainment very  particularly  adapted  to  the  Bath, 
as  it  is  usual  for  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his  horse  when 
he  would  make  his  waters  pass. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

'^  After  you  have  despatched  these  two  important 
points  of  grinning  and  whistling,  I  hope  you  will 
oblige  the  world  with  some  reflections  upon  yawn- 
ing, as  I  have  seen  it  practised  on  a  twelfth-night 
among  other  Christmas  gambols  at  the  house  of  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his 
tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They  yawn  for  a 
Cheshire  cheese,  and  begin  about  miomght,  when 
the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy.  He 
that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  natu- 
rally as  to  produce  the  most  yawns  among  his  spec- 
tators, cames  home  the  cheese.  If  you  handle  this 
subject  as  you  ought,  I  question  not  but  your  paper 
will  set  half  the  kingdom  a  yawning,  though  1  dare 
promise  you  it  will  never  mate  any  body  fsXL  asleep. 
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No.  180.    WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  26,  I7II. 


-^DeHrant  reges,  plechmtur  Admu 

HOK.  xnsT.  i.  2.  14. 

The  monarch's  foQy  makes  the  people  rue. 

pon. 

The  following  letter  has  so  much  weight  and  good 
sense,  that  1  cannot  forbear  inserting  it,  though  it 
relates  to  a  hardened  sinner,  whom  I  have  very  little 
hopes  of  reforming,  viz.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 

**  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

''  Amidst  the  variely  of  subjects  of  which  you 
have  treated,  I  could  wish  it  had  fallen  in  your  way 
to  expose  the  vanity  of  conquests.  This  thought 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  l^e  French  king,  who 
has  been  generally  esteemed  the  greatest  conqueror 
of  our  age,  till  her  majesty's  armies  had  torn  from 
him  so  many  of  his  countries,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  fruit  of  all  his  former  victories.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I  should  be  for 
taking  him  no  lower  than  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
just  at  the  end  of  his  triumphs,  and  before  his  re- 
verse of  fortune :  and  even  then  I  should  not  forbear 
thinking  his  ambition  had  been  vain,  and  unprofit- 
able to  himself  and  his  people. 

"  As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  can  have  gained 
nothing  by  his  conquests,  if  they  have  not  rendered 
him  master  of  more  subjects,  more  riches,  or  greater 
power.  What  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  upon  these 
neads,  I  resolve  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

'^  To  begin  then  with  his  increase  of  subjects. 

VOL.  VII.  p 
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Frmn  the  time  he  came  of  9^^  and  has  been  a  ma^ 
nager  for  himself,  all  the  people  he  had  acquired 
were  sach  qoIy  as  he  had  reduced  by  his  wars,  and 
were  left  in  nis  possession  by  the  peace :  he  had 
conquered  not  above  one  third  part  of  Flanders,  and 
consequently  no  more  than  one  third  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province. 

^*  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  housesin  that 
country  were  all  numbered,  and  by  a  just  computa- 
tion the  inhabitants  of  aU  sorts  could  not  then  ex- 
ceed 7^0,000  souls.  And  if  any  man  will  consider 
the  desolation  by  almost  perpetual  wars,  the  nu- 
merous armies  uiat  have  lived  almost  ever  since  at 
discretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  much  of  their 
commerce  has  been  removed  for  more  security  to 
other  places,  he  will  have  little  reason  to  imagine 
that  their  numbers  have  since  increased ;  and  there- 
fore with  one  third  part  of  that  province  that  prince 
can  have  gained  no  more  than  one  third  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  250,000  new  subiects,  even  though  it 
should  be  supposed  they  were  aU  contented  to  live 
still  in  their  native  country,  and  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  a  new  master. 

^'The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  convenient 
situation  for  trade  and  commerce,  its  capacity  for 
furnishing  employment  and  subsistence  to  great 
numbers,  and  the  vast  armies  that  have  been  main- 
tained here,  make  it  credible  that  the  remaining  two 
thirds  of  Flanders  are  eqaaX  to  all  his  other  con- 
quests; and,  consequently,  by  all  he  cannot  have 
gained  more  than  750,000  new  subjects,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  especially  if  a  deduction  shall  be 
made  of  such  as  have  retired  from  the  conqueror,  to 
live  under  their  old  masters. 

^^  It  is  time  now  to  set  his  loss  against  his  profit, 
and  to  show  for  the  new  subjects  he  had  acquired, 
how  mangold  ones  he  had  lost  in  the  acquisition. 
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I  think  that  in  his  wars  he  has  sddom  br6ii^t  lesb 
into  the  field  in  all  places  than  200^000  fighting 
men,  besides  what  have  been  left  in  gamsons ;  and 
I  think  the  common  computation  is,  uiat  of  an  anny 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  campaign,  without  sieges  or 
battle,  scarce  four-fifths  can  be  mustered  of  those  that 
came  into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
llis  wars  at  seveml  times,  till  the  last  peace,  nave 
held  about  20  years ,-  and  if  40,000  yearly  lost>  or 
a  fifUi  part  of  his  armies,  are  to  be  multiplied  by  20, 
he  cannot  have  lost  less  than  800,000  of  his  old  sub- 
jects, all  able-bodied  men ;  a  greater  number  than 
the  new  subjects  he  had  acquired. 

''  But  this  loss  is  not  ell.  Providence  seems  to 
hare  equally  divided  the  whok  mass  of  mankind 
into  dififerent  sexes,  that  every  woman  may  have 
her  husband,  and  that  both  may  equally  contribute 
to  the  continoande  of  the  spedes.  It  follows^  then, 
that  for  all  the  men  that  have  been  lost,  as  many 
women  must  have  lived  single ;  and  it  were  but  cha- 
rity to  believe  they  have  not  done  all  the  service 
th^  were  capable  of  doing  in  their  generation.  In 
so  long  a  course  of  years  great  part  of  them  muM 
have  £ed,  and  all  the  rest  must  go  ofiT  at  last,  with* 
out  leaving  any  representatives  behind.  By  this  ac- 
count he  must  have  lost  not  only  800,000  subjects, 
but  double  that  number,  and  all  the  increase  that 
was  reasonably  to  be  expeeted  from  it. 

**  It  is  said  m  the  last  war  there  was  a  femine  in  his 
kingdom,  which  swept  away  two  millions  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  is  hardly  credible.  If  the  loss  was  only 
of  one-fifth  part  of  that  sum,  it  was  very  great.  But 
it  is  no  wonder  there  should  be  famine,  where  so 
much  of  the  people's  substance  is  taken  away  for  the 
king's  nae,  that  they  have  not  sufiident  left  to  |>ro- 
▼ide  against  acddents ;  wh^re  so  many  of  the  men 
are  taken  from  the  plough  to  serve  the  king  in  his 
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wars^  and  a  great  part  of  the  tillage  is  left  to  the 
weaker  hands  of  so  many  women  and  children. 
Whatever  was  the  loss,  it  mnst  undoubtedly  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  his  ambition* 

^'  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  banishment 
of  3  or  400,000  of  his  reformed  subjects ;  he  could 
have  no  other  reasons  for  valuing  those  lives  so  very 
cheap,  but  only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

'^  How  should  there  be  industry  in  a  ooimtry  where 
all  property  is  precarious?  What  subject  will  sow 
his  land,  that  his  prince  may  reap  the  whole  hw- 
vest?  Parsimony  and  frugabty  must  be  strangers 
tO'  such  a  people ;  for  wiU  any  man  save  to-day, 
what  he  has  reason  to  fear  will  be  taken  firom  him 
to-morrow?  And  where  is  the  encouragement  for 
marrying  ?  Will  any  man  think  of  raising  children, 
without  any  assurance  of  clothing  for  their  backs,  or 
so  much  as  food  for  their  bdilies  ?  And  thus,  by  his 
iatal  ambition,  he  must  have  lessened  the  number  of 
his  subjects,  not  only  by  slaughter  and  destruction*; 
but,  by  preventing  their  very  births,  he  has  done  as 
much  as  was  possible  towards  destroying  posterity 
itself. 

"  Is  this  then  l^e  great,  the  invincible  Lewis  ? 
this  the  immortal  man,  the  tout  puissant,  or  the  aL- 
mighty,  as^  his  flatterers  have  called  him  ?  Is  this 
the  man  that  is  so  celebrated  for  his  conquests  ?  For 
every  subject  he  has  acquired,  has  he  not  lost  three 
that  were  his  inheritance  ?  Are  not  his  troops  fewer, 
and  those  neither  so  well  fed,  or  clothed,  or  paid, 
as  they  were  formerly,  though  he  has  now  so  much 
grreater  cause  to  exert  himself?  And  what  can  be 
the  reason  of  all  this,  but  that  his  revenue  is  a 
great  deal  less,  his  subjects  are  either  poorer,  or  not 
se  many  to  be  plundered  by  constant  taxes  for  his 
use? 
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"  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  out  a  way  to 
steal  a  kingdom  * ;  if  he  had  gone  on  conquering  as 
he  did  before^  his  ruin  had  b^n  long  since  finished. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  a  saying  of  King  Pyrrhus, 
after  he  had  a  second  time  beat  the  Romans  in  a 
pitched  battle^  and  was  complimented  by  his  gene- 
rals ;  '  Yes^'  says  he^  *  such  another  victory  and  I 
am  quite  undone.'  And  since  I  have  mentioned 
Pyrrhus^  I  will  end  with  a  very  good^  though  known 
story  of  this  ambitious  madman.  When  he  had 
shown  the  utinost  fondness  for  his  expedition  atfainst 
the  Roma&s>  Gyneas>  his  ehitef  ttiinister>  askea  him 
what  he  proposed  to  himself  by  this  War  ^  '  Why^' 
says  Pyrrhus^  '  to  conquer  the  Romans^  and  reduce 
all  Italy  to  my  obedience.'  'What  then?'  says 
Cyneas.  '  To  pass  over  into  Sidly/  says  Pyrrhus^ 
'  And  then  all  the  Shsilians  must  be  our  subjects.' 
^  And  what  does  your  majesty  intend  next  P'  '  Why 
truly/  says  the  king>  'to  conquer  Carthage,  and 
ikiake  myiself  master  of  all  Africa.'  '  And  what, 
sir,'  says  the  minister,  '  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  yoUr 
expeditions?'  'Why  then/  «ayB  the  king>  '^r 
the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will  sit  down  to  good  win6.' 
'  How,  sir/  rqilied  Cyneas, '  to  better  than  we  have 
now  before  us?  Have  we  not  already  as  much  as 
we  can  drink  ?' 

"  Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  becotning  chairac- 
ters  of  princes  \  but  if  Pynhus  and  Lewis  had  de- 
bauched like  VitellimS)  tney  had  been  less  hurtful  to 
their  people. 

"  Your  humble  servant > 

T  "  PHILABITHMUS." 

•  Hie  kingdom  of  Spain,  seized  by  Louis  XlV.  in  1701,  for 
Va  grtndson,  as  left  him  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  which  the 
eftemies  of  F»n(je  looked  ypoti  tis  fot-ged,  or  Made  WiMn  Chartes 
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No.  181.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27, 1711- 


JSa  lacrymiS'  vUam  damtu,  ei  mUeretcimus  tdlrb, 

yjsuQ,  jBK..ii..  146. 

Moved  by  these  tearsi  we  pity  and  protect. 

I  AM  more  pleased  with  a  letter  that  is  filled  with 
touches  of  nature  than  of  wit.  The  following  one 
is  of  this  kind  i 


"  SIR, 


Among  all '  the  distresses  which  happen  in  &- 
milies,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  touched 
upon  the  marriage  of  children  without  the  ccmsent 
of  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons. I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty 
to  choose  for  myself;  and  have  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father,  who, 
though  he  sees  me  happy  in  the  best  of  husbands, 
and  blessed  with  very  fine  children,  can  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was  so  kind  to 
me  before  this  unhappy  accident,  that  indeed  it 
makes  my  breach  of  duty  in  some  measure  inex- 
cusable ;  and  at  the  same  time  creates  in  me  such  a 
tenderness  towards  him,  that  I  love  him  above  all 
things,  and  would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him 
with  tears  to  pardon  me ;  but  he  always  pushes  me 
away,  and  spurns  me  from  him.  I  have  written  se- 
veral letters  to  him,  but  he  will  neither  open  nor 
receive  them.  About  two  years  ago  I  sent  my  little 
boy  to  him,  dressed  in  a  new  apparel ;  but  the  child 
returned  to  me  crying,  because  he  said  his  grand- 
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father  would  not  see  him^  and  had  ordered  him  to  b« 
put  out  of  his  house.  My  mother  is  won  over  to'my 
side,  but  dares  not  mention  me  to  my  father,  for  fear 
of  provoking  him.  About  a  month  ago  he  lay  sick 
upon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  his  Hfe:  I  was 
pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  news,  and  could  not  forbear 
going  to  inquire  after  his  health.  My  mother  took 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  in  my  behalf:  she  told 
him,  with  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was  come  to  see 
him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her  for  weeping,  and 
that  I  should  certainly  break  my  heart  if  he  refused 
at  that  time  to  give  me  his  blessing,  and  be  reconciled 
to  me.  He  was  so  far  from  relenting  towards  me> 
that  he  bid  her  speak  no  more  of  me,  unless  she  had 
a  mind  to  disturb  him  in  his  last  moments ;  for.  Sir, 
you  must  know  that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honest 
and  religious  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune  so 
much  the  greater.  God  be  thankea !  he  has  since 
recovered :  but  his  severe  usage  has  given  me  such  a 
blow,  that  I  shall  soon  sink  under  it,  unless  I  may 
be  relieved  by  any  impressions  which  the  reading  of 
this  in  your  paper  may  make  upon  him. 

"  I  am,"  &c. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so  inex- 
cusable as  that  of  parents  towards  their  children.  An 
obstinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving,  temper,  is  odious 
upon  all  occasions;  but  here  itis  unnatural.  The  love, 
tenderness,  and  compassion,  which  are  apt  to  arise  in 
us  towards  those  who  depend  upon  us,  is  that  by 
which  the  whole  world  ot  life  is  upheld.  The  Su- 
preme Being,  by  the  transcendent  excellency  and 
goodness  of  his  nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards 
all  his  works ;  and,  because  his  creatures  have  not 
such  a  spontaneous  benevolence  and  compassion  to- 
wards those  who  are  under  their  care  and  protection, 
he  has  implanted  in  theu^  an  instinct  that  supplies 
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the  place  of  tluflinliereiit  goodness,  t  haVe  lUnsttated 
tUs  kind  of  instinct  in  fbnnef  papers,  and  have  shown 
how  it  runs  through  all  the  speoies  cf  brute  creatures 
as  indeed  the  whme  animal  creation  subsists  by  it. 

This  instinct  in  man  is  more  genefftl  ^d  undr- 
cumscribed  than  in  brutes,  as  being  enlarged  by  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  duty.  f\>r  ifwe  consider  our*- 
selves  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  only 
inclined  to  love  those  who  descend  from  us,  but  that 
we  beal*  a  kind  of  ^ro^,  or  natural  affection,  to 
ei^ery  thing  which  relies  upon  tis  fof  its  good  afid 

f  reservation.    Dependance  is  a  perpetual  call  npoii 
umanity,  and  a  greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and 
pily,  than  any  other  motive  whatsoever. 

llie  man,  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  ahjf 
passion  or  resentment,  can  overcome  this  power^  in« 
stinct,  and  extinguish  natural  affection,  debases  hid 
mind  even  below  brutality;  frustrates,  as  much  as  iii 
him  lies,  the  great  design  of  Providence,  and  strikes 
out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  most  divine  principled 
that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  be 
brought  against  such  an  unreasonable  proceeding, 
I  shall  only  insist  on  one.  We  make  it  the  con- 
dition of  our  forgiveness  that  we  fbrgive  othets.  In 
onr  very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to  be 
treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  case,  there- 
fore,  before  us  seems  to  be  what  they  call  '  a  case 
in  point  i*  the  relation  between  the  child  and  &thet 
being  what  comes  nearest  to  that  between  a  crea- 
ture and  its  Creator.  If  the  &ther  is  inexorable  to 
the  child  who  has  offended,  let  the  offence  be  of 
never  so  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  address  himself 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  tender  appellatioil 
of  a  Father,  and  desire  of  him  such  A  forgiveness  dS 
he  himself  refuses  to  grant. 
To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious,  ^  well 
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as  many  prudential^  considerations ;  but.  if  the  last 
mentioned  motive  does  not  prevail^  1  despair  of  sue- 
ceeding  by  any  other ;  and  shall  therefore  conclude 
my  paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is  re- 
corded  in  an  old  chronicle  published  by  Freher^  among 
the  writers  of  the  G^eman  history. 

Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charles  the  Great, 
became  exceeding  popular  by  his  behaviour  in  that 
post.     His  great  abilities  gained  him  the  fevour  of 
his  master,  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole  Court.  Imma, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  so  pleased  with  his 
person  and  conversation,  that  she  fell  in  love  with 
xum.  As  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
agCj  Eginhaxt  answered  her  with  a  more  than  equal 
retiun  of  passion.  They  stifled  their  flames  for  some 
time,  under  apprehension  of  the  fatal  consequences 
that  might  ensue.     Eginhart  at  length  resolving  to 
hazard  all,  rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom 
his  heart  was  so  much  set  upon>  conveyed  himself 
one  night  into  the  prixicess's  apartment,  and,  knock- 
ing gently  at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a  person 
who  had  something  to  communicate  to  her  from  the 
emperor.     He  was  with  her  in  private  most  part 
of  the  night ;  but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  away 
about  break  of  day,  he  observea  that  there  had  &llen 
a  great  snow  during  his  stay  with  the  princess* 
This  very  much  perplexed  him,  lest  the  prints  of 
hi&  feet  m  the  snow  might  make  discoveries  to 
the  king,  who  often  used  to  visit  his  daughter  in 
the  morning.     He  acquainted  the  Princess  Imma 
with  hi&  fears ;  who,  after  some  consultations  upon 
the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  her  carry  him 
through  the  snow  upon  her  own  shoulders.  It  hap- 
pened, that  the  emperor  not  bein^  able  to  sleep,  was 
at  that  time  up  ana  walking  in  his  chamber,  when 
upon  looking  through  the  window,  he  perceived  his 
daughter  tottering  under  her  burden,  and  carrying 
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his  fif  8t  tninii^tef  across  tlie  siiow ;  wtich  sh^  had 
no  Booner  done^  but  she  retumed  agam  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  her  own  apartment.    The  empeittf 
was  extremely  troubled  and  astonished  at  this  aod-^ 
dent;  but  resolved  to  speak  nothing  of  it  till  a  proper 
opportunity.    In  the  mean  time>  Eginhart^  knowing 
that  what  he  had  done  could  not  be  loUg  a  secret^ 
determined  to  retire  from  Court ;  and  in  order  to  it 
begged  the  emperor  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
dismiss  him^  pretending  a  kind  of  discontent  at  his 
not  having  been  rewarded  for  his  long  services*  The 
emperor  would  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  his  peti«- 
tio&>  but  told  him  he  would  think  of  it^  and  ap« 
pointed  a  cettain  day  when  he  would  let  him  know 
nis  pleasure.     He  then  called  together  the  moat 
faithful  of  his  counsellors^  and  acquainting  them 
with  his  secretary's  crime^  asked  them  their  advice 
in  so  delicate  an  afiaii".     They  most  of  them  gave 
their  opinion^  that  the  person  could  not  be  too  ae^ 
verely  punished^  who  had  thus  dishonoured  his  ma8<- 
ter.     Upon  the  whole  debate^  the  emperor  dedared 
it  was  his  opinion^  that  Eginhart's  punishment  would 
lather  increase  than  diminish  the  shame  of  his  family, 
and  that  therefore  he  thought  it  the  most  advisable 
to  wear  out  the  memory  of  the  fact,  by  marrying  him 
to  his  daughter.     Accordingly  Eginhart  Was  called 
in,  and  acquainted  by  the  Emperor,  that  he  should 
no  longer  have  any  pretence  of  complaining  his  ser- 
vices were  not  rewarded,  for  that  the  Princess  Imma 
should  be  given  him  in  marriage,  with  a  dower  suit^. 
able  to  her  quality;  which  was  soon  after  performed 
accordingly. 
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JPhuabShqu^  meUis  habet.  -^ 

JUV.  8AT.  vi.  180. 

The  bitter  overbalances  the  sweet 

As  all  parte  of  human  life  come  under  my  observax 
turn,  my  read^  must  not  make  uncharitable  infer* 
enoes  from  my  speaking  knowingly  of  that  sort  of 
oime  which  is  at  present  treated  of.  He  will,  I 
hope,  suppose  I  know  it  only  from  the  letters  of  cor« 
lespondnite,  two  of  which  you  shall  have  as  follow : 

^^  MB.  8PSCTAT08, 

''  It  is  wonderful  to  me,  that,  among  the  many 
enonnities  which  you  have  treated  of,  you  have  not 
mentioned  that  of  wenching,  and  particularly  the 
iasnaring  part.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  thing  very  fit 
for  your  pen,  to  expose  the  villany  of  the  practice  of 
deluding  women.  You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  I  myself 
am  a  woman  who  have  been  one  of  the  unhappy  that 
have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  and  that  by  the  in- 
sinuation of  a  very  worthless  f eUow,  who  served  others 
in  the  same  manner,  both  before  my  ruin,  and  since 
that  time.  I  had,  as  soon  as  the  rascal  left  me,  so 
much  indignation  and  resolution,  as  not  to  go  upon 
the  town,  as  the  phrase  is,  but  took  to  work  for  my 
living  in  an  obscure  place,  out  of  the  knowledge  &t 
all  with  whom  I  was  before  acquainted. 

"  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  and  business  of  life 
with  a  set  of  idle  fellows  about  this  town,  to  write 
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letters^  send  messages^  and  form  appointments  with 
little  raw  unthinking  girls^  and  leave  them  after  pos- 
session of  them^  without  any  mercy^  to  shame^  in- 
famy^ poverty,  and  disease.  Were  you  to  read  the 
nauseous  impertinences  which  are  written  on  these 
occasions,  and  to  see  the  silly  creatures  sighing  over 
them,  it  could  not  but  be  matter  of  mirth  as  well  as 
pity.  A  little  'prentice  girl  of'  mine  has  been  for 
some  time  applied  to  by  aii  Irish  fellow,  who  dresses 
very  fine,  and  struts  in  a  laced  coat,  and  is  the  ad-- 
miration  of  seamstresses  who  are  under  age  in  town. 
Ever  since  I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  have  debarred  my  'prentice  £rom  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  But  the  other  day  he  bespoke  some 
cravats  of  me :  I  went  out  of  the  shop,  and  left  his 
mistress  to  put  them  up  into  a  band'-box  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  lum  when  his  man  called.  When  I  came 
into  the  shop  again,  I  took  occasion  to  send  her 
away,  and  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  written 
these  words,  '  Why  would  you  ruin  a  harmless  crea- 
ture that  loves  you  ?'  then  in  the  lid,  '  There  is  no 
resisting  Strephon :'  I  searched  a  little  further,  and 
foimd  in  the  rim  of  the  box,  '  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  come  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the  end  of  our 
street.'  This  was  enough  to  alarm  me;  I  sent 
away  the  things,  and  took  my  measures  accordingly. 
An  hour  or  two  before  the  appointed  time  I  exa- 
mined my  young  lady,  and  found  her  tnink  stuffed 
with  impertinent  letters  and  an  old  scroll  of  parch- 
ment in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had  sent  her  as  a 
settlement  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Among  other 
things,  there  was  also  the  best  lace  I  had  in  my 
shop  to  make  him  a  present  for  cravats.  I  was  very 
glad  of  this  last  circumstance,  because  I  could  very 
conscientiously  swear  against  him  that  he  had  en- 
ticed my  servant  away,  and  was  her  accomplice  in 
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robbing  me :  I  procured  a  Arrant  against  him  ac- 
cordingly. Every  thing  was  now  prepared^  and  the 
tender  hour  of  love  approaching^  1^  who  had  acted 
for  myself  in  my  youth  the  same  senseless  part^  knew 
how  to  manage  accordingly ;  therefore^  after  having 
locked  up  my  maid^  and  not  being  so  much  unlike 
her  in  height  and  shape  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to 
pass  for  her^  I  delivered  the  bundle  designed  to  be 
carried  off  to  her  lover's  man^  who  came  with  the 
signal  to  receive  them.  Thus  I  followed  after  to 
the  coach^  where^  when  I  saw  his  master  take  them 
in^  I  cried  out^  '  Thieves !  thieves !'  and  the  con- 
stable with  his  attendants  seized  my  expecting  lover. 
1  kept  myself  unobserved  till  I  saw  the  crowd  sufi- 
dently  increased^  and  then  appeared^  to  declare  the 
goods  to  be  mine ;  and  had  the  satisfiaction  to  see 
my  man  of  mode  put  into  the  round-house^  with  the 
stolen  wares  by  nim^  to  be  produced  in  evidence 
against  the  next  morning.  This  matter  is  notori- 
ously known  to  be  fact ;  and  I  have  been  contented 
to  save  my  'prentice^  and  take  a  year's  rent  of  this 
mortified  lover^  not  16  appear  further  in  the  matter. 
This  was  some  penance ;  but^  Sir^  is  this  enough  for 
a  villany  of  much  more  pernicious  consequence  than 
the  trifles  for  which,  he  was  to  have  been  indicted  ? 
Should  not  you^  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  honour, 
put  things  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  such  a  rascal 
should  not  laugh  at  toe  imputation  of  what  he  was 
really  guilty,  and  dread  b^g  accused  of  that  for 
which  he  was  arrested  ? 

*'  In  a  word.  Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  you,  and 
sudias  I  hope  you  are,,  to  make  it  as  infamous  to 
rob  a  poor  creature  of  her  honour  as  her  clothes. 
I  leave  this  to  your  consideration,  only  take  leave, 
which  I  cannot  do  without  sighing,  to  remark  to 
you,  that  if  this  had  been  the  sense  of  mankind  thirty 
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justify  this  assertion^  I  shall  put  my  reader  in  mind 
of  Horace^  the  greatest  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augustan 
age ;  and  of  Boileau^  the  most  correct  poet  among 
the  modems ;  not  to  mention  La  Fontame^  who  by 
this  way  of  writing  is  come  more  into  vogue  than  any 
other  author  of  our  times.  ' 

The  hblea  I  have  here  mentioned  are  raised  alto- 
gether upon  brutes  and  vegetables^  with  some  of 
our  own  species  mixed  among  them^  when  the  moral 
hath  so  required.  But^  besides  this  kind  of  fable^ 
there  is  another^  in  which  the  actors  are  passions^ 
virtues^  vices^  and  other  imaginary  persons  of  the 
like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics  will  have 
it^  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  are  fables 
of  this  nature ;  and  that  the  several  names  of  gods' 
and  heroes  are  nothing  else  but  the  affections  of  the 
mind  in  a  visible  shape  and  character.  Thus  they 
tell  us^  that  Achilles^  in  the  first  Iliads  represents 
anger^  or  the  irascible  part  of  human  nature ;  that 
upon  drawing  his  swora  against  his  superior  in  a  full 
assembly^  Pallas  is  only  another  name  for  reason, 
which  checks  and  advises  him  upon  that  occasion  ; 
and  at  her  first  appearance  touches  him  upon  the 
head^  that  part  of  the  man  being  locked  upon  as  the 
seat  of  reason.  And  thus  of  the  rest  of  the  poem> 
As  for  the  Odyssey^  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Horace 
considered  it  as  one  of  these  allegorical  fetbles,  by 
the  moral  whicb  he  has  given  us  of  several  parts  of 
it.  The  greatest  Italian  wits  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind  of  fables. 
Spenser's  Fairy-Queen  is  one  continued  .series  of 
them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  admir- 
able work.  If  we  look  into  the  finest  prose-authors 
of  antiquity^  such  as  Cicero,  Plato^  Xenophon,  and 
many  others^  we  shall  find  that  this  was  likewise 
their  favourite  kind  of  fable.  I  shall  only  further 
observe  upon  it,  that  the  first  of  this  sort  tnat  made 
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any  considerable  figure  in  th^  World  was  that  of 
Hercules  meeting  with  Pleasure  and  Virtue ;  which 
was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates^ 
and  in  the  first  dawnings  of  philosophy.  He  used  to 
travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  feible,  which 
procured  him  a  kind  reception  in  all  the  market* 
towns^  where  he  never  feiiled  telling  it  as  soon  as  he 
had  gathered  an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  short  pre&ee^  which  I  have  made  up 
of  such  materials  as  my  memory  does  at  present  sug- 
gest to  me^  before  I  present  my  reader  with  a  falue 
of  this  kind^  which  I  design  as  the  entertainment  of 
the  present  paper^  I  must  in  a  few  words  open  the 
occasion  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  <K>n« 
versation  and  behaviour  of  Socrates^  the  molning 
he  was  to  die^  he  tells  the  following  circumstance : 

When  Socrates  '  his'  fetters  were  knocked  ofl^,  as 
was  usual  to  be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned 
person  was  to  be  executed^  being  seated  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples^  and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the 
other^  in  a  very  unconcerned  posture^  he  began  to 
rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron;  and 
whether  it  was  to  show  the  indifference  with  which 
he  entertained  the  thoughts  of  his  approaching  deaths 
or^  after  his  usual  manne)*^  to  take  every  occasion  of 
philosophicing  upon  some  useful  subject^  he  observed 
the  pleasure  of  that  sensation  which  now  arose  in 
those  very  parts  of  his  leg  that  just  before  had  been 
80  mueh  pained  by  the  ^tter.  Upon  this^  he  re* 
fleeted  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  genei^> 
and  how  constantly  they  succeed  one  another  To 
this  he  added^  that  if  a  man  of  a  good  geniud  fof  A 
hhle  were  to  represent  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  that  way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  join 
them  together  aftet  such  a  mann^^  thdt  it  would  be 

q3 
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impossible  for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place  with- 
out being  followed  by  the  other. 

It  is  possible^  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it  proper 
at  such  a  time  to  describe  Socrates  launching  out 
into  a  discourse  which  was  not  of  a  piece  with  the 
business  of  the  day^  he  would  have  enlarged  upon 
this  hint^  and  have  drawn  it  out  into  some  beautiful 
allegory  or  fable.  But  since  he  has  not  done  it^  I 
shall  attempt  to  write  one  myself  in  the  spirit  of  that 
divine  author. 

'  There  were  two  families  which  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  were  as  opposite  to  each  other  as 
light  and  darkness.  The  one  of  them  lived  in  heaven^ 
and  the  other  in  hell.  The  youngest  descendant  of 
the  first  family  was  Pleasure^  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Haj)piness^  who  was  the  child  of  Virtue^  who  was 
the  offspring  of  the  Gods.  These^  as  I  said  before^ 
had  thoir  habitation  in  heaven.  The  youngest  of 
the  opposite  feunily  was  Pain^  who  was  the  son  of 
Misery,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this  race 
of  beings  was  in  hell. 

*  The  middle  station  of  nature  between  these  two 
opposite  extremes  was  the  earth,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,  neither  so  vir- 
tuous as  the  one,  nor  so  vicious  as  the  other,  but  par- 
taking of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  these  two 
opposite  fEunilies.  Jupiter  considering  that  this  spe- 
cies, commonly  called  man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be 
miserable,  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy,  that  he 
mieht  make  a  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  ordered  the  two  youngest  of  the  above-men- 
tioned families.  Pleasure  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Happiness,  and  Pain  who  was  the  son  of  Misery,  to 
meet  one  another  upon  this  part  of  nature  which  lay 
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in  the  half-way  between  them^  having  promised  to 
settle  it  upon  them  both^  provided  they  could  agree 
upon  the  division  of  it^  so  as  to  share  mankind  be- 
tween them. 

'  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met  in  their 
new  habitation^  but  they  immediately  agreed  upon 
this  pointy  that  Pleasure  should  take  possession  of 
the  virtuous,  and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  spe- 
cies which  was  given  up  to  them.  But,  upon  exa- 
mining to  which  of  them  any  individual  they  met 
with  belonged,  they  found  each  of  them  had  a  right 
to  him ;  for  that,  contrary  to  what  they  had  seen  in 
their  old  places  of  residence,  there  was  no  person  so 
vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  him,  nor  any  per- 
son so  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him  some  evil.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  they  generally  found  upon  search,  that 
in  the  most  vicious  man  Pleasure  might  lay  claim  to 
an  hundredth  part,  and  that  in  the  most  virtuous 
man  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  least  two  thirds. 
This  they  saw  would  occasion  endless  disputes  be- 
tween them,  unless  they  could  come  to  some  accom- 
modation. To  this  end  there  was  a  marriage  pro- 
posed between  them,  and  at  length  concluded.  By 
this  means  it  is  that  we  find  Pleasure  and  Pain  are 
such  constant  yoke-fellows,  and  that  they  either  make 
their  visits  toother,  or  are  never  fieur  asunder.  If 
Pain  comes  into  a  heart,  he  is  quickly  followed  by 
Pleasure ;  and  if  Pleasure  enters,  you  may  be'  sure 
Pain  is  not  far  off. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  this  marriage  was  very 
convenient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did  not  seem  to 
answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter  in  sending  them 
among  mankind.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  incon- 
venience, it  was  stipulated  between  them  by  article, 
and  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  each  family,  that, 
notwithstanding  they  here  possessed  the  species  in- 
differently^ upon  the  death  of  every  single  person. 
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if  he  was  found  to  have  m  him  a  certain  proportion 
of  evil^  he  should  be  despatched  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions by  a  passport  from  Pain^  there  to  dwell  with 
Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies.  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  good,  he 
should  be  despatched  into  heaven  by  a  passport  from 
Pleasure,  there  to  dwell  with  Happiness^  Virtue,  and 
the  Gods.' 
L 
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«-  Opere  in  longDjat  est  vtrepere  wntnunu 

HOR.  ABs  roiT.  360. 

—Who  labours  long,  may  be  allowed  sleep. 

When  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  ha* 
mour,  it  often  carries  him  much  further  than  he  ex- 
pected from  it.  My  correspondents  take  the  hint  I 
give  them,  and  pursue  it  into  speculations  which  I 
never  thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it.  This  has 
been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of  grinning, 
which  has  already  produced  a  second  paper  on  pa- 
rallel subjects,  and  brought  me  the  following  letter 
by  the  last  post.  I  shall  not  premise  any  ^bing  to 
it  further  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of  &ct>  and 
is  as  follows : 

'^  SIR, 

"  You  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a 
discourse  upon  grinning,  and  have  since  proceeded 
to  whistling,  from  whence  you  at  length  came  to 
yawning;  from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very 
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natural  transition  to  sleeping.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you^  for  the  subject  of  a  paper^  the  follow- 
ing advertisement^  which  about  two  months  ago  was 
given  into  every  body's  hands^  and  may  be  seen  with 
some  additions  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  August  the 
ninth : 

'  Nicholas  Hart^  who  slept  last  year  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital^  intends  to  sleep  this  year  at 
the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little  Britain.' 

'^  Having  since  inquired  into  the  matter  of  &ct> 
I  find  that  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is 
every  year  seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  sleeping, 
which  begins  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  and  ends  on 
the  eleventh  of  the  same  month :  That 

On  the  first  of  that  month  he  grew  dull ; 
On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy ; 
On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning ; 
On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod; 
On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep ; 
On  the  sixth,  was  heard  to  snore ; 
On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bed ; 
On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  posture ; 
On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretching ; 
On  the  tenth,  about  midnight,  awaked  ; 
On  the  eleventh,  iuithe  morning,  called  fdr  a  little 
small  beer. 

*'  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  journal 
of  this  sleeping  worthy,  as  it  has  been  fedthfidly 
kept  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  has  un- 
dertaken to  be  his  historiographer.  I  have  sent  it 
to  you,  not  only  as  it  represents  the  actions  of^  Ni- 
cholas Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  picture  of 
the  life  of  many  an  honest  Englisn  gentleman,  whose 
whole  history  very  often  consists  of  yawning,  nod- 
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ding^  stretching,  tumixig,  sleeping,  drinking,  and  the 
like  extraordinary  particulars.  I  do  not  question. 
Sir,  that,  if  you  pleased,  you  could  put  out  an  ad- 
vertisement not  unlike  the  ahove-mentioned,  of  se- 
veral men  of  figure ;  that  Mr.  John  Such-a-one, 
gentleman,  or  Thomas  Such-a-one,  esquire^  who 
slept  in  the  country  last  summer,  intends  to  sleep 
in  town  this  winter.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
drowsy  part  of  our  species  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very 
honest  gentlemen,  who  live  quietly  among  their 
neighbours,  without  ever  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
They  are  drones  without  stings.  I  could  heartily 
wish,  that  several  turbulent,  restless,  ambitious,  spi- 
rits, would  for  a  while  change  places  with  these  good 
men,  and  enter  themselves  into  Nicholas  Hart's 
fraternity.  Could  one  but  lay  asleep  a  few  busy 
heads  which  I  could  name,  from  the  first  of  No- 
vember next  to  the  first  of  May  ensuing*,  I  question 
not  but  it  would  very  much  redound  to  the  quiet  of 
particular  persons,  als  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

*'  But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart :  I  believe.  Sir, 
you  will  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
for  a  man  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  sleeping,  and 
that  rest  should  procure  a  man  sustenance  as  well  as 
industry;  yet  so  it  is,  that  Nicholas  got  last  year 
enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelvemonth.  1  am 
likewise  informed  that  he  has  this  year  had  a  very 
comfortable  nap.  The  poets  value  themselves  very 
much  for  sleeping  on  Parnassus,  but  1  never  heard 
they  got  a  groat  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  our  friend 
Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping  than  he  could  by 
working,  and  may  be  more  properly  said,  than  ever 
Homer  was,  to  have  had  golden  dreams.  Juvenal 
indeed  mentions  a  drowsy  husband  who  raised  an 

*  The  time,  at  that  period,  in  which  the  parliament  usually  sat 
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estate  by  snoring;  but  then  he  is  repiresented  to  have 
slept  wnat  the  common  people  call  dog's  sleep; 
or^  if  his  sleep  was  real^  his  wife  was  awake^  and 
about  her  business.  Your  pen,  which  loves  to  mo- 
ralize upon  all  subjects^  may  raise  somethings  me- 
thinks^  on  this  circumstance  also^  and  point  out  to 
us  those  sets  of  men^  who^  instead  of  growing  rich 
by  an  honest  industry^  recommend  themselves  to  the 
&vours  of  the  greats  by  making  themselves  agree-* 
able  companions  in  the  participations  of  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

*'  I  must  further  acquaint  you^  Sir^  that  one  of  the 
most  eminent  pens  in  Grub-street  is  now  employed 
in  writing  the  dream  of  this  miraculous  sleeper, 
which  I  hear  will  be  of  a  more  than  ordinary  length, 
as  it  must  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  in  his  imagination  during  so 
long  a  sleep.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  already 
through  three  days  and  three  nights  of  it,  and  to 
have  comprised  in  them  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  tne  four  first  empires  of  the  world.  If  he 
can  keep  fi*ee  from  party-strokes,  his  work  may  be 
of  use;  but  this  I  much  doubt,  having  been  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  friends  and  confidants,  that  he 
has  spoken  some  things  of  Nimrod  with  too  great 
freedom. 

^^  I  am  ever,  bib,"  &c. 
L 
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—  Tantane  animis  cedestibus  ira  f 

VIRG.  XH,  i.  15. 

And  dwells  such  fiiiy  in  celestial  breasts? 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  them- 
selves than  in  what  the  world  calls  zeal.  There  are 
so  many  passions  which  hide  themselves  under  it, 
and  so  many  mischief  arising  from  it,  that  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have  been  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in 
the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is 
once  laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  a  hundred  times 
criminal  and  erroneous ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  if 
we  consider  that  it  operates  with  equal  violence  in 
all  religions,  however  opposite  they  may  be  to  one 
another,  and  in  all  the  sub-divisions  of  each  religion 
in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  that 
the  first  murder  was  occasioned  bv  a  religious  con- 
troversy ;  and  if  we  had  the  whole  history  of  zeal 
from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own  times,  we  should  see 
it  filled  witn  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  blood- 
shed, as  would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful  how 
he  sufiTers  himself  to  be  actuated  by  such  a  principle, 
when  it  only  regards  matters  of  opinion  and  specu- 
lation. 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his  heart 
thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  often  find,  that 
what  he  (»lls  a  zeal  for  his  religion,  is  either  pride, 
interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man,  who  differs  from 
another  in  opinion,  sets  himself  above  him  in  his  own 
judgement,and  in  severalparticulars  pretends  to  be  the 
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wiser  person.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud 
man,  and  gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his 
zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  case  very  often,  we  may 
ohserve  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  most 
zealous  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friend*' 
ships  and  intimacies  with  vicious  immoral  men, 
provided  they  do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  same 
scheme  of  belief.  The  reason  is,  because  the  vi- 
cious believer  gives  the  precedency  to  the  virtuous 
man,  and  allows  the  good  Christian  to  be  the  wor- 
thier person,  at  the  same  time  that  he  cannot  come 
up  to  his  perfection.  This  we  find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in  almost 
every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon  another  occa- 
sion: 

— J^Weo  meUorOf  prcboque; 
Deteriora  sequor.—^  ovis.  met.  vii.  20, 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too  ; 
Condemn  the  vrrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

TATE, 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  zeal  were  true 
and  genuine,  we  should  be  much  more  angry  with  a 
sinner  than  a  heretic  ;  since  there  are  several  cases 
which  may  excuse  the  latter  before  his  great  Judge, 
but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and  sets  a  man 
on  persecution  under  the  colour  of  zeal.  For  this 
reason,  we  find  none  are  so  forward  to  promote  the 
true  worship  by  fire  and  sword  as  those  who  find 
their  present  account  in  it.  But  I  shall  extend  the 
word  interest  to  a  larger  meaning  than  what  is  gene- 
rally given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our  spiritual  safety  and 
welfare,  as  well  as  to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad 
to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as  they  serve  to  strength- 
en him  in  his  private  opinions*     Every  proselyte 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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is  like  a  new  argument  for  the  establishment  of  his 
faith.  It  makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry 
Gonviction  with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
true,  when  he  finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  trea- 
son of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own.  And  that  this 
temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very  often  into  an 
opinion  of  his  zeal,  may  appear  from  the  common 
behaviour  of  the  atheist,  who  maintains  and  spreads 
his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  those  who  be* 
lieve  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  passion  for  God's 

glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  zeal. 
Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and 
malice  in  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  some  measure 
quelled  and  subdued  by  religion ;  but  if  it  finds  any 
pretence  of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  seem  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  it 
throws  oflT  all  restraint,  and  rages  in  its  full  fury. 
Zeal  is,  therefore,  a  great  ea^e  to  a  malicious  man, 
by  making  him  believe  he  does  God  service,  whilst 
he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengeful 
temper.  For  this  reason  we  find,  that  most  of  the 
massacres  and  devastations  which  have  been  in  the 
world,  have  taken  their  rise  from  a  furious  pretended 
zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and 
especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  ^Dr  advancing 
morality,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
But  when  I  find  the  instruments  he  works  with  are 
racks  and  gibbets,  galleys  and  dungeons ;  when  he 
imprisons  men's  persons,  confiscates  their  estates, 
rums  their  families,  and  bums  the  body  to  save  the 
soul,  I  cannot  stick  to  pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  his  fiuth  and  religion, 
his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  fiEilse  zealots  in  reli- 
gion, I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous  spe- 
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des  of  men^  wHo  one  would  not  think  had  any  exist- 
ence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in  or- 
dinary conversation ;  I  mean,  the  zealots  in  atheism. 
One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they  iiedl 
short  in  every  other  respect  of  those  who  make  a 
profession  of  religion,  would  at  least  outshine  them 
in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  from  that  single 
fault  which  jseems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer- 
vors of  religion.  But  so  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  pro- 
pagated with  as  much  fierceness  and  contention^ 
wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  safety  of  mankind 
depended  upon  it.  There  is  something  so  ridi- 
culous and  perverse  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one 
does  not  know  how  to  set  them  out  in  their  proper 
colours.  They  are  a  sort  of  gamesters,  who  are 
eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for  no- 
thing. They  are  perpetually  teazing  their  friends 
to  come  over  to  them,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the 
bargain.  In  short,  the  zeal  of  spreading  atheism  is, 
if  possible,  more  absurd  than  atheism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  zeal 
which  appears  in  atheists  and  infidels,  I  must  further 
observe,  that  they  are  likewise  in  a  most  particular 
manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry.  They  are 
wedded  to  opinions  full  of  contradiction  and  impos- 
sibility, and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  smallest 
difiiculty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  sutiicient  reason 
for  rejecting  it.  Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  com-; 
mon  reason  of  mankind,  that  arc  conformable  to  the 
sense  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not  to  mention 
their  tendency  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  socie- 
ties or  of  particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors 
and  prejudices ;  and  schemes  erected  in  their  stead 
that  are  altogether  monstrous  and  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.     I  would  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigotted  infi-« 

r2 
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dels^  supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism^  as 
the  casual  or  eternal  formation  of  the  worlds  the 
materiality  of  a  thinking  substance^  the  mortality  of 
the  soul^  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the  body,  the 
motions  and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  the  like 
particulars^  were  laid  together  and  formed  into  a 
kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  o|)inions  of  the  most 
celebrated  atheists  ;  I  say,  supposing  such  a  creed 
as  this  were  formed,  and  imposed  upon  any  one 
people  in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  require 
an  infinitely  greater  measure  of  faith,  than  any  set 
of  articles  which  they  so  violently  oppose.  Let  me 
therefore  advise  this  generation  of  wranglers,  for 
their  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so 
consistently  with  'themselves,  as  not  to  bum  with 
jseal  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for  nonsense. 
C 
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Codum  ipmm  petimtu  stuUUia,  — 

HOE.  OD.  i.  3.  S8« 

High  Heaven  itself  our  impious  rage  jstssails. 

Upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  I  found 
a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom 
I  have  given  some  account  of  in  my  former  papers. 
He  tells  me  in  it  that  he  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's  speculation  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  enclosed  the  following  essay, 
which  be  desires  me  to  publish  as  the  sequel  of  that 
discourse.     It  consists  partly  of  uncommon  reflect 
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tions^  and  partly  of  such  as  have  been  already  used^ 
but  now  set  in  a  stronger  light. 

''A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  har« 
dened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  con- 
vert^ because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their 
interests.  The  atheist  is  inexcusable  who  tries  to 
gain  over  a  believer^  because  he  does  not  propose 
the  doing  himself  or  the  believer  any  good  by  such  a 
conversion. 

'^  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  com- 
fort and  refreshment  of  my  soul ;  it  is  that  which 
makes  nature  look  gay  about  me ;  it  doubles  all  my 

fleasures^  and  supports  me  under  all  my  afflictions, 
can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfortunes^  pain 
and  sickness^  death  itself,  and^  what  is  worse  than 
death,  the  loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with 
indifference^  so  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures 
of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being  in  which  there 
will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sor- 
rows, sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man 
be  so  impertinently  officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is 
only  fancy  and  delusion?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being 
the  messenger  of  ill  news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let 
me  enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

"  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a 
man  who  believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Not  only  natural  self-love,  but  reason,  di- 
]'€cts  us  to  promote  our  own  interests  above  all 
things.  It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  be- 
liever to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts,  to  find  himself  a  loser  by  it. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  his  own  welfare  in 
his  behaviour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me 
^  the  good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain 
UmfrosL  doing  me  ao  injury.    An  unbeliever  docs 
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net  act  like  a  rca:soD:ibIe  aeatnre,  if  he  &toiitb  me 
contrary  to  his  present  interest,  or  does  not  distress 
me  when  it  turns  to  his  present  adrantage-  Honour 
and  good- nature  may  indeed  tie  np  his  hands  ;  but 
as  these  would  be  verr  much  strengthened  by  reason 
and  principle,  so  withoat  them  they  are  only  in- 
Biincte,  or  waTering  unsettled  notions,  which  rest  on 
no  foundation. 

"  Inndelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  success 
fvf  hite  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  out- 
works. The  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable, 
and  is  therefiHe  retired  into  deism,  and  a  disbelief 
of  rerealed  leli^im  only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is, 
the  greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men  are  those 
who,  for  want  of  a  yirtuous  education,  or  examining 
the  grounds  of  religi<Mi,  know  so  yerr  little  of  ^the 
matter  in  question,  that  their  infidelity  is  but  an- 
other term  ftM"  their  ignorance. 

''As  folly  and  incraisiderateness  are  the  founda- 
tJODs  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  supports  of 
it  are  either  a  yanity  of  appearing  wiser  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  or  an  o^entation  of  courage  in 
despising  the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  haye 
fio great  an  influence  on  what  they  call  weaker  minds; 
or  an  aversion  to  a  belief  that  must  cut  them  off 
fraai  many  of  those  pleasures  they  propose  to 
themselves,  and  fill  them  with  remorse  &r  many  of 
those  they  have  already  tasted. 

"  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  divine  reyeiation  in  which  they  are 
delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  convinced  of 
them.  But  were  it  possible  for  any  thing  in  the 
Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill 
eonsequenoes  in  adhering  to  it.  The  great  points 
of  the  iacamation  i^id  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  pnn 
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dace  naturally  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of 
man^  that^  I  say^  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
be  mistaken  in  them^  the  infidel  himself  must  at 
least  allow  that  no  other  system  of  religion  could  so 
effectually  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  morality. 
They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature^  and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being 
bears  to  his  creatures^  and  consequently  engage  us 
in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our  Creator^  our 
neighbour^  and  ourselves.  How  many  noble  argu- 
ments has  St.  Paul  raised  from  the  chief  articles  of 
our  religion^  for  the  advancing  of  morality  in  its 
three  great  branches  !  To  give  a  single  example  in 
each  kind.  What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm 
trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker^  than 
the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us  ?  What  can 
make  us  love  and  esteem  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  mankind  more  than  the  thought  that  Christ  died 
for  him  ?  Or  what  dispose  us  to  set  a  stricter  guard 
upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts^  than  our  being 
members  of  Christy  and  a  part  of  the  society  of 
which  that  immaculate  Person  is  the  head?  JBut 
these  are  only  a  specimen  of  those  admirable  enforce- 
ments of  morality^  which  the  apostle  has  drawn  from 
the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

''  If  our  modem  infidels  considered  these  matters 
with  that  candour  and  seriousness  which  they  de-> 
serve^  we  should  not  see  them  act  with  such  a  spirit 
of  bitterness^  arrogance^  and  malice.  They  would 
not  be  raising  such  insignificant  cavils^  doubts^  and 
scruples^  as  may  be  started  against  every  thing  that 
is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration^  in 
order  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant^  disturb 
the  public  peace^  subvert  morality^  and  throw  all 
things  into  confusion  and  disorder.  If  none  of  these 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them^  there  is 
one  that  perhaps  may ;  because  it  is  adapted  to  their 
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desirable  in  this  life  is  so  suddenly  vanished  from 
him^  that  the  channer  of  his  soul  sliould  withdraw 
the  vital  heat  £rom  the  heart  which  pants  for  her. 
He  continues  a  mournful  absence  for  some  time, 
pining  in  secret^  and  out  of  humour  with  all  things 
which  he  meets  with.  At  length  he  takes  a  resolu- 
tion to  try  his  fate^  and  explain  with  her  resolutely 
upon  her  unaccountable  carriage.  He  walks  up  to 
her  apartment^  with  a  thousand  inquietudes^  and 
doubts  in  what  manner  he  shall  meet  the  first  cast 
of  her  eye ;  when  upon  his  first  appearance  she  fiies 
towards  him^  wonders  where  he  has  been^  accuses 
him  of  his  absence^  and  treats  him  with  a  familiarity 
as  surprising  as  her  former  coldness.  This  good 
correspondence  continues  till  the  lady  observes  the 
lover  grows  happy  in  it^  and  then  she  interrupts  it 
with  some  new  inconsistency  of  behaviour.  For^  as 
I  just  now  said,  the  happiness  of  a  jilt  consists  only 
in  the  power  of  making  others  uneasy.  But  such  is 
the  folly  of  this  sect  of  women,  that  they  carry  on 
this  pretty  skittish  behaviour,  till  they  have  no 
charms  left  to  render  it  supportable.  Corinna,  that 
used  to  torment  all  who  conversed  with  her,  with 
false  glances  and  little  heedless  unguarded  motions, 
that  were  to  betray  some  inclination  towards  the 
man  she  would  insnare,  finds  at  present  all  she  at- 
tempts that  way  unregarded ;  and  is  obliged  to  in- 
dulge the  jilt  in  her  constitution,  by  laying  artificial 
plots,  writing  perplexing  letters  from  unknown 
hands,  and  making  all  the  young  fellows  in  love 
with  her,  till  they  find  out  who  she  is.  Thus, 
as  before  she  gave  torment  by  disguising  her  in- 
clination, she  now  is  obliged  to  do  it  by  hiding  her 
person. 

"  As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it  has  been 
my  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted  from  my  youth  up- 
ward; and  as  my  taste  has  been  very  much  towards 
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intrigue^  and  having  intelligence  with  women  of 
wit^  my  whole  life  has  passed  away  in  a  series  of 
impositions.  I  shall^  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
race  of  young  men^  give  some  account  of  my  loves.  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  the  famous 
girl  about  town  eddied  Kitty.  This  creature^  for  I 
must  take  shame  upon  myself^  was  my  mistress  in 
the  days  when  keeping  was  in  fashion.  Kitty^  under 
the  appearance  of  being  wild^  thoughtless^  and  irre- 
gular in  all  her  words  and  actions^  concealed  the 
most  accomplished  jilt  of  her  time.  Her  n^ligence 
bad  to  me  a  charm  in  it  like  that  of  chastity^  and 
want  of  desires  seemed  as  great  a  merits  as  the  con- 
quest of  them.  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of 
a  romping  girl^  and  whenever  I  talked  to  her  with 
any  turn  of  fondness^  she  would  immediately  snatch 
off  my  perriwig^  try  it  upon  herself  in  the  glass^ 
dap  her  arms  a-kimbo^  draw  my  sword^  and  make 
passes  on  the  wall^  take  off  my  cravat^  and  seize  it 
to  make  some  other  use  of  the  lace^  or  run  into  some 
other  unaccountable  rompishness^  till  the  time  I 
bad  appointed  to  pass  away  with  her  was  over.  I 
went  from  her  full  of  pleasure  at  the  reflection  that 
I  had  the  keeping  of  so  much  beauty  in  a  woman^ 
wbo^  as  she  was  too  heedless  to  please  me>  was  also 
too  unattentive  to  form  a  design  to  wrong  me. 
Long  did  I  divert  every  hour  that  hung  heavy  upon 
me  in  the  company  of  this  creature^  whom  I  looked 
upon  as  neither  guilty  nor  innocent^  but  could  laugh 
at  myself  for  my  unaccountable  pleasure  in  an  ex- 
pense upon  her^  till  in  the  end  it  appeared  my 
pretty  insensible  was  with  child  by  my  footman. 

"  This  accident  roused  me  into  a  disdain  against 
all  libertine  women^  under  what  appearance  soever 
they  hid  their  insincerity^  and  I  resolved  after  that 
time  to  converse  with  none  but  those  who  lived 
within  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour.    To  this 
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end  I  formed  mysdf  into  a  more  regular  turn  of  be- 
haTMHir,  and  began  to  make  visits,  frequent  assem- 
blies, and  lead  oat  ladies  from  the  theatres,  with  all 
the  other  insignificant  daties  which  the  professed  ser- 
vants of  the  fair  place  themselves  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  perform.  In  a  very  little  time,  having  a  plen- 
tiful fiortune,  fathers  and  mothers  began  to  regard 
me  as  a  good  match,  and  I  found  easy  admittance 
into  the  best  families  in  town  to  observe  their  daugh- 
ters ;  but  I,  who  was  bom  to  follow  the  fair  to  no 
purpose,  have  by  the  force  of  my  ill  stars  made  my 
application  to  three  jilts  successively. 

''  Hyaena'is  one  of  those  who  form  themselves  into 
a  melancholy  and  indolent  air,  and  endeavour  to 
gain  admirers  ^m  their  inattention  to  all  around 
them.  Hysna  can  loll  in  her  coach,  with  some- 
thing so  fixed  in  her  countenance^  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  her  meditation  is  employed  only  on 
her  dress  and  her  charms  in  that  posture.  If  it  were 
not  too  coarse  a  simile,  I  should  say.  Hyaena,  in  the 
figure  she  affects  to  appear  in,  is  a  spider  in  the 
midst  of  a  cobweb,  that  is  sure  to  destroy  every  fiy 
that  approaches  it.  The  net  Hyaena  throws  is  so 
fine,  that  you  are  taken  in  it  before  you  can  observe 
any  part  of  her  work.  I  attempted  her  for  a  long 
and  weary  ses^on,  but  I  found  her  passion  went  no 
farther  than  to  be  admired :  and  she  is  of  that  un- 
reasonable temper,  as  not  to  value  the  inconstancy 
of  her  lovers,  provided  she  can  boast  she  once  had 
their  addresses. 

"  Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and  her  vanity 
lay  in  purchasing  the  adorers  of  othei-s,  and  not  in 
rejoicing  in  their  love  itself.  Biblis  is  no  man's 
mistress,  but  every  woman's  rival.  As  soon  as  I 
found  this,  I  fell  in  love  with  Chloe,  who  is  my 
present  pleasure  and  torment.  I  have  writ  to  her, 
danced  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and  have  been 
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her  man  in  the  sight  and  expectation  of  the  whole 
town  these  three  years>  and  thought  myself  near  the 
end  of  my  wishes ;  when  the  other  day  she  called 
me  into  her  closet^  and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave 
face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  honour,  and  scorned 
to  deceive  a  man  who  loved  het  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity as  she  saw  1  did,  and  therefore  she  must  in-* 
form  me  that  she  was  hy  nature  the  most  inconstant 
creature  breathing,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  marry 
her :  If  I  insisted  upon  it,  1  should ;  but  that  she 
was  lately  fallen  in  love  with  another.  What  to  do 
or  say  I  know  not,  but  desire  you  to  inform  me,  and 
you  will  infinitely  oblige, 

^^  SIR, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

T  "  CHARLES  YELLOW." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  corner  of  Devereux-court, 
in  the  Strand,  gives  notice,  that  he  has  prepared  very  neat  hats, 
rubbers,  and  brushes,  for  the  use  of  young  tradesmen  In  their  last 
year  of  apprenticeship,  at  reasonable  rates* 
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Lotus  turn  laudari  d  U  laudato  viro. 

TULU 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  praised  by  you,  whom  adl  men  praise. 

Hb  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon 
being  admired  by  the  multitude,  or  aiF€»cts  a  general 
and  undistingttishing  applause  among  men.     What 

VOL.  VII.  s 
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pious  men  call  the  testiinony  of  a  good  oonscienoe^ 
should  be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in  this  kind; 
that  is  to  say^  a  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the 
praise  of  the  ignorant^  and  like  being  applauded  for 
nothing  but  what  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he  de- 
serves.    Besides  whlch^  the  character  of  the  person 
who  commends  you  is  to  be  considered^  befwe  you 
set  a  value  upon  his  esteem.  The  praise  of  an  igno- 
rant man  is  only  good-will,  and  you  should  reeeive 
his  kindness  as  he  is  a  good  neighbour  in  society^ 
and  not  as  a  good  judge  of  your  actions  in  point 
of  fietme  and  reputation.    The  satirist  said  very  well 
of  popular  praise  and  acclamations^  '  Give  the  tinkers 
and  cobblers  their  presents  again^  and  learn  to  live 
of  yourself*.'     It   is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and 
ungovemed  mind  to  be  affected  with  the  promis- 
cuous approbation  of  the  generality  of  mankind; 
and  a  man  of  virtue  should  be  too  delicate  for  so 
coarse  an  appetite  of  fame.     Men  of  honour  shoidd 
endeavour  only  to  please  the  worthy,  and  the  man 
of  merit  should  desire  to  be  tried  onlv  by  his  peers. 
I  thought  it  a  noble  sentiment  which  1  heard  yester- 
day uttered  in  conversation :  '  I  know^'  said  a  gen- 
tleman^ '  a  way  to  be  greater  than  any  man.     If  he 
has  worth  in  him,  I  can  rejoice  in  his  superiority  to 
me ;  and  that  satisfaction  is  a  greater  act  of  the  soul 
in  me,  than  any  in  him  which  can  possibly  appear 
to  me.'    This  thought  could  not  proceed  but  mm  a 
candid  and  generous  spirit;   and  the  approbation 
of  such  minds  is  what  may  be  esteemed  true  praise: 
for  with  the  common  rate  of  men  there  is  nothing 
commendable  but  what  they  themselves  may  hope 
to  be  partakers  of,  and  arrive  at ;  but  the  motive 
truly  glorious  is,  when  the  mind  is  set  rather  to  do 

*         ToBat  sua  munera  cerdo  : 
Tecum  kabita,  *- 

SAT.iv.5I. 
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tlungBlaadablejthantopiircltaaerepiifatiaD.  Where 
there  is  that  sinoerity  as  the  foundation  of  a  good 
name^  the  kind  opinion  of  Yirtuoos  men  will  be  an 
unsought^  but  a  necessary,  oonsequenoe.  The  Lace- 
dgmonians,  though  a  plain  people,  and  no  pretenders 
to  politeness,  had  a  certain  delicacy  in  their  sense  of 
ghny,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  when  they  entered 
upon  any  great  enterprise.  They  would  have  the 
commemoration  of  their  actions  be  transmitted  by 
the  purest  and  most  untainted  memorialists.  The  din 
which  attends  victories  and  public  triumphs,  is  by  £xr 
less  eligible  than  the  recital  of  the  actions  of  great 
men  by  honest  and  wise  historians.  It  is  a  frivolous 
pleasure  to  be  the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds ;  but 
to  have  the  approbation  of  a  good  man  in  the  cool 
reflections  of  nis  closet,  is  a  gratification  worthy  an 
heroic  spirit.  The  applause  of  the  crowd  makes  the 
head  giddy,  but  the  attestation  of  a  reasonable  man 
makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  general  praise 
still  more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is  usually  given  for 
circumstances  which  are  foreign  to  the  persons  ad- 
mired. Thus  they  are  the  ordinary  attendants  on 
power  and  riches,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  one 
man's  hands,  and  put  into  another's.  The  appli- 
cation only,  and  not  the  possession,  makes  those  out- 
ward things  honourable.  The  vulgar  and  men  of 
sense  agree  in  admiring  men  for  having  what  they 
themse&es  would  rather  be  possessed  of :  the  wise 
man  applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtuous; 
the  rest  of  the  world  him  who  is  most  wealthy. 

When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinkings  I  do  not 
know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  monstrous,  than 
to  see  persons  of  ingenuity  address  their  services 
and  performances  to  men  no  way  addicted  to  liberal 
arts.  In  these  cases>  the  praise  on  one  hand,  and 
tbe  patronage  on  the  other,  are  equally  the  objects 
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of  ridicule.  Dedications  to  ignorant  men  are  as  ab^ 
surd  as  any  of  the  speeches  of  Bullfinch  in  the  Droll. 
Such  an  address  one  is  apt  to  translate  into  other 
words;  and  when  the  diiferent  parties  are  thoroughly 
considered^  the  panegyric  generally  implies  no  more 
than  if  the  author  should  say  to  the  patron  ;  '  My 
very  good  lord,  you  and  I  can  never  understand  one 
another;  therefore  I  humbly  desire  we  may  be  inti- 
mate friends  for  the  future.* 

The  rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of  the  poor^ 
as  the  man  of  virtue  or  merit  hope  for  addition  to  his 
character  from  any  but  such  as  himself.  He  that 
commends  another  engages  so  much  of  his  own  re- 
futation as  he  gives  to  that  person  commended; 
and  he  that  has  nothing  laudable  in  himself  is  not 
of  ability  to  be  such  a  surety.  The  wise  Phocion 
was  so  sensible  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  touched 
with  what  the  multitude  approved,  that,  upon  a 
general  acclamation  made  when  he  was  making  an 
oration,  he  turned  to  an  intelligent  friend  who  stood 
near  him,  and  asked  in  a  surprised  manner,  '  What 
slip  have  I  made  .^' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  billet  whicb 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  was  written  to  a  lady 
from  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  highly  commended. 
The  author  of  it  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  Whew 
all  possibility  of  commerce  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  love  was  cut  off,  she  spoke  so  handsomely 
of  him^  as  to  give  occasion  for  this  letter. 

"  MADAM, 

*'  I  SHOULD  be  insensible  to  a  stupidity,  if  I  could 
forbear  making  you  my  acknowledgements  for  your 
late  mention  of  me  with  so  much  applause.  It  is,  I 
think,  your  fate  to  give  me  new  sentiments :  as  you 
Vmerfy  inspired  me  with  the  true  sense  of  lovej 
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BO  do  you  now  with  the  tine  sense  of  glory-  As 
desire  had  the  least  part  in  the  passion  I  heretofore 
professed  towards  you^  so  has  vanity  no  share  in  the 
slory  to  which  you  have  now  raised  me.  Innocence^ 
knowledge^  beauty^  virtue,  sincerity,  and  discretion, 
are  the  constant  olmaments  of  her  who  has  said  this 
of  me.  Fame  is  a  babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the 
highest  glory  in  this  world,  the  commendation  of 
the  most  deserving  person  in  it." 

T 
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-»  PatruB  pietaHs  imago. 

TIKO.  MS,  X.  824w 

An  image  of  paternal  tenderness. 

The  following  letter  being  written  to  my  bookseller, 
upon  a  subject  of  which  I  treated  some  time  since,  I 
mall  publiiMi  it  in  this  paper,  together  with  the  let- 
ter that  was  enclosed  in  it. 

'^  MB.  BUCKLEY, 

*'  Mb*  Spsotatob  having  of  late  descanted  upon 
the  cruelty  cf  parents  to  their  children,  I  have  been 
induced,  at  the  request  of  several  of  Mr.  Specta- 
tor'a  admirers,  to  enclose  this  letter,  which  I  assure 
joa  is  the  original  from  a  father  to  his  son,  not^ 
withstanding  £be  latter  gave  but  little  or  no  pro- 
vocation. It  would  be  wonderfully  obliging  to  the 
worlds  if  Mr.  Spectator  would  give  his  opinion  of 
it  in  some  of  his  speculations,  and  particularly  to, 
Mr.  Buckley, 

^'  Your  humble  servant^' 
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'  Yoa  are  a  saucy  andacioos  rascal,  and  both  fool 
and  mad,  and  I  care  not  a  Birthing  whether  you 
comply  or  no ;  that  does  not  raze  oat  my  impres- 
sions of  your  insolence,  going  aboai  railing  at  me, 
and  the  next  day  to  solicit  my  favoor.  These  are 
inconsstences,  snch  as  discover  thy  reason  depraved* 
To  be  brief,  I  never  desire  to  see  your  face  ;  and, 
sirrah,  if  you  go  to  the  workhoose,  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  me  for  yoa  to  be  sopported  there;  and  if  you 
starve  in  ue  streets,  I  u  never  give  any  thing  un- 
derhand in  yoor  bdialf.  If  I  have  any  more  of 
yonr  scribbling  nonsense,  I'll  break  yoar  head  the 
first  time  I  set  sight  on  yoa.  Yon  are  a  stabbom 
beast;  is  this  yoar  gratitude  for  my  giving  yoa 
money  ?  You  rt^ue,  I'll  better  your  judgement,  and 
give  you  a  greater  sense  of  your  duty  to,  I  regret  to 
say,  your  father,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  It's  prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my 
sight ;  for,  to  reproach  me,  that  might  overcomes 
right,  on  the  outside  of  your  letter,  I  shall  give  you 
a  great  knock  on  the  skull  for  it.' 

Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  paternal  tender- 
ness !  It  was  usual  among  some  of  the  Greeks  to 
make  their  slaves  drink  to  excess,  and  then  expose 
them  to  their  children,  who  by  that  means  conceived 
an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men  appear 
so  monstrous  and  irrational.  I  have  exposed  this 
picture  of  an  unnatural  fiither  with  the  same  inten^- 
tion,  that  its  deformity  may  deter  others  from  its 
resemblance.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  a 
father  of  the  same  stamp  represented  in  the  most, 
lisite  strokes  of  humour^  ne  may  meet  with  it  in 
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one  of  the  finest  comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon 
the  £nglish  stage :  I  mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampson 
in  Love  for  Love. 

I  must  not  however  engage  myself  blindly  on  the 
side  of  the  son  to  whom  the  fond  letter  above-written 
was  directed.  His  &ther  calls  him  a  '  saucy  and 
audacious  rascal'  in  the  first  line^  and  I  am  afiraid 
upon  examination  he  will  prove  but  an  ungracious 
youth.  '  To  go  about  railing'  at  his  father^  and  to 
find  no  other  place  but  '  the  outside  of  his  letter  to 
tell  him  '  that  might  overcomes  right ' — ^if  it  does 
not  discover  '  his  reason  to  be  depraved^'  and  '  that 
he  is  either  fool  or  mad/  as  the  choleric  old  gentle^ 
man  tells  him,  we  may  at  least  allow  that  the  fiither 
will  do  very  well  in  endeavouring  to  'better  his  judge- 
ment, and  give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his  duty/  But 
whether  this  may  be  brought  about  by  '  breaking  his 
head/  or  '  giving  him  a  great  knock  on  the  skull,' 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  well  considered.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match, 
and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a 
son,  as  the  mother  in  Virgil : 


—  Crudelis  iu  guoque,  mater : 
CrudeUs  mater  magis,  an  jmer  imjrrobus  tile  ? 
Imjyrobut  ilk  jnter^crudeUi  tu  quogtiej  mater, 

zcL.  viii.  48. 

O  barbarous  mother,  thirsting  to  destroy  ! 
More  cruel  was  the  mother  or  the  boy  ? 
Both,  both  alike  delighted  to  destroy* 
Th*  unnatural  mother,  and  the  ruthless  boy. 

WARTON. 


Or  like  the- crow  and  her  egg  in  the  Greek  proverb? 

KetKW  xe^uxos  Maxtn.  weK 
JBad  the  crow,  bad  the  egg. 
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I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
reoeiTed  from  an  unknown  correspondent^  npon  the 
subject  of  my  paper,  upon  which  the  foregoing  letter 
u  likewise  founaed.  The  writer  of  it  seems  very 
much  concerned  lest  that  paper  should  seem  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of  children  to- 
wards their  parents ;  but  if  the  writer  of  it  will  take 
the  pains  to  read  it  over  again  attentively,  I  dare  say 
his  apprehensions  will  vanish.  Pardon  and  reoon*- 
ciliation  are  all  the  penitent  daughter  requests,  and 
all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  behsdf :  and  in  this  case 
I  may  use  the  saying  of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon 
some  great  men's  pressing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter 
who  had  marriea  against  his  consent,  told  them  her 
could  refuse  nothing  to  their  instances,  but  that  he 
would  have  them  remember  there  was  difference  be« 
tween  giving  and  forgiving. 

I  must  confess,  in  all  controversies  between  pi^ 
rents  and  thdr  children,  I  am  naturaUy  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  former.  The  obligations  on  that  side 
laan  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  pf  the 
greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature,  that  paternal 
instinct  should  be  a  stronger  motive  to  love  than  filial 
ffratitude :  that  the  receiving  of  favours  should  be  a 
M88  inducement  to  a  good- will,  tenderness,  and  com- 
miseration, than  the  conferring  of  than ;  and  that 
the  taking  care  of  any  person  should  endear  the 
diild  or  dependent  more  to  the  parent  or  benefiictor, 
than  the  parent  or  benefactor  to  the  diild  or  de- 
pendent ;  yet  so  it  hnj^iens,  that  for  one  emel  parent 
we  meet  with  a  thoosand  nndntifnl  duldien.  This 
i8>  indeed,  wondarAiUy  oontiived,  as  I  haveftnneriy 
obaonred,  fiar  the  simport  of  evcr^  living  sneowB;  bi^ 
a  tlie  auM  tiaie  thatitshofwa  die  wiaten  of  the 
Creator^  it  discovers  the  imperfection  and  dq^ene- 
incf  of  the  oreatnre. 
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The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the 
basis  of  all  government^  and  is  set  forth  as  the  mea- 
sure of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those  whom 
Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  Father  Le  Compte^  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  who 
tells  us  how  want  of  duty  in  this  particular  is  pu- 
nished among  the  Chinese^  insomuch  that  if  a  son 
should  be  known  to  kill^  or  so  much  as  to  strike,  his 
father,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  his  whole  family 
would  be  rooted  out;  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the  sword ; 
nay,  the  place  itself  would  be  razed  to  the  ground^ 
and  its  foundations  sown  with  salt.  For,  say  they> 
there  must  have  been  an  utter  deprivation  of  man* 
ners  in  that  clan  or  society  of  people  who  could  have 
bred  up  among  them  so  horrible  an  offender.  To  this 
I  shall  add  a  passage  out  of  the  first  book  of  Heror 
dotus.  That  nistorian,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
customs  and  religion,  tells  us>  it  is  their  opinion  that 
no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  possible 
such  a  crime  should  be  in  nature ;  but  that  if  any 
thing  like  it  should  ever  happen,  they  conclude  that 
the  reputed  son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  supposi- 
titious, or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion^  in 
this  particular,  shows  sufficiently  what  a  notion  they 
must  have  had  of  undutifulness  in  general. 
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StrvUtu  cftwctt 

BOB.  on.  ii.  8.  18. 

A  slaTcry  to  former  times  unknown. 

SiKCB  I  made  some  reflections  npon  the  general  ne^ 
ligence  nsed  in  the  case  of  regard  towards  women, 
or,  in  other  words,  since  I  tidked  of  wenching,  I 
have  had  epistles  upon  that  subject,  which  I  shall, 
for  the  present  entertainment,  insert  as  they  lie  be^ 
fore  me. 

*'  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  As  your  speculations  are  not  conined  to  anr 
part  of  human  life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well 
as  the  good,  I  must  desire  your  favourable  accept- 
ance oi  what  1,  a  poor  strolling  girl  about  town, 
have  to  say  to  you.    1  was  told  by  a  Roman  catholic 

fntleman  who  picked  me  up  last  week,  and  who, 
hope,  is  absolved  for  what  passed  between  ns; 
I  say,  I  was  told  by  such  a  person,  who  endeavoured 
to  convert  me  to  his  own  religion,  that  in  countries 
where  popery  prevails,  besides  the  advantage  of  li- 
censed stews,  there  are  large  endowments  given  for 
the  Incurabili,  I  think  he  called  them,  such  as  are 
past  all  remedy,  and  are  allowed  such  maintenance 
and  support  as  to  keep  them  without  further  care 
ti]^  they  expire.  This  manner  of  treating  poor 
sinners  has,  methinks,  great  humanity  in  it;  and 
as  you  are  a  person  who  pretend  to  carry  your  re- 
flections upon  all  subjects,  whatever  occur  to  you> 
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mik  candour^  and  act  above  the  sense  of  what  niis-> 
interpretation  you  may  meet  with,  I  b^  the  favour 
of  you  to  lay  before  all  the  world  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  us  poor  vagrants^  who  are  really  in  a  way 
of  labour  instead  of  idleness.  There  are  crowds  of 
us  whose  manner  of  livelihood  has  long  ceased  to  be 
pleasing  to  us ;  and  who  would  willinely  lead  a  new 
life,  if  the  rigour  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for  ever 
expel  us  from  coming  into  the  world  again.  As  it 
now  happens^  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  male  fsex, 
fidsehooid  among  you  is  not  Te^ToaxMul,  but  credulity 
in  women  is  in&mous. 

**  Give  me  leave^  Sir^  to  give  you  my  history.  You 
are  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  man  of  a  good 
reputation^  tenant  to  a  man  of  quality.  The  heir  of 
this  great  house  took  it  in  his  head  to  cast  a  favourable 
eye  upon  me,  and  succeeded.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  he  promised  me  marriage :  I  was  not  a  creature 
silly  enough  to  be  taken  by  so  foolish  a  story :  but  he 
ran  away  with  me  up  to  this  town^  and  introduced  me 
to  a  grave  matron,  with  whom  I  boarded  for  a  day  or 
two  with  great  gravity,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
with  the  (£ange  of  my  condition,  from  that  of  a  coun- 
try life  to  the  finest  company,  as  I  believed,  in  the 
wnole  world.  My  humble  servant  made  me  to  un-* 
derstand  that  I  should  be  always  k^t  in  the  plenti* 
fal  condition  I  then  enjoyed;  when,  after  a  very  great 
fondness  toWrds  me,  he  one  day  took  his  leave  of  me 
for  four  or  five  days.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
my  good  landlady  came  to  me,  and  observing  me  very 
pensive,  began  to  comfort  me,  and  with  a  smile  t(dd 
xne  I  must  see  the  world.  When  I  was  deaf  to  all  she 
could  say  to  divert  me,  she  began  to  tell  me  with  a 
very  frank  air  that  I  must  be  treated  as  I  ought,  and 
not  take  these  squeamish  humours  upon  me,  for  my 
£riend  had  kit  me  to  the  town  ;  and,  as  theii'  phrase 
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18^  she  expected  I  would  see  company^  or  I  nmst  be 
treated  like  what  I  had  brought  myself  to.  This  put 
me  into  a  fit  of  crying :  and  I  immediately^  in  a  true 
sense  of  my  condition^  threw  myself  on  the  floor^  de- 
ploring my  fate^  calling  upon  all  that  was  good  and 
sacred  to  succour  me.  While  I  was  in  all  this  agony, 
I  observed  a  decrepid  old  fellow  come  into  the  room, 
and  looking  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  his  face  at 
all  my  vehemence  and  transport.  In  a  pause  of  my 
distresses  I  heard  him  say  to  the  shamcdess  old  wo- 
man who  stood  by  me,  '  She  is  certainly  a  new  face, 
or  else  she  acts  it  rarely.'  With  that  the  gentlewoman, 
who  was  making  her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turns 
of  my  person,  the  heaves  of  my  passion,  and  the  suit- 
able changes  of  my  posture,  took  occasion  to  com- 
mend my  neck,  my  shape,  my  eyes,  my  limbs.  All 
this  was  accompanied  with  such  speeches  as  you 
may  have  heard  horse-coursers  make  in  the  sale  of 
nags,  when  they  are  warranted  for  their  soundness. 
You  understand,  by  this  time  that  I  was  left  in  a 
brothel,  and  exposed  to  the  next  bidder  who  could 
purchase  me  of  my  patroness.  This  is  so  much  the 
work  of  hell ;  the  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  us 
wenches  abates  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  we  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence ;  and  no  man  is 
gratified,  if  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  debauch. 
Well,  Sir,  my  first  man,  when  I  came  upon  the 
town,  was  Sir  Jeofirey  Foible,  who  was  extremely 
lavish  to  me  of  his  money,  and  took  such  a  fiemcy  to 
me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  off,  if  my  pa- 
troness would  have  taken  any  reasonable  terms  for 
me ;  but  as  he  was  old,  his  covetousness  wa^  his 
strongest  passion,  and  poor  I  was  soon  left  exposed 
to  be  the  common  refuse  of  all  the  rakes  and  de- 
bauchees in  town.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will 
do  me  justice  or  no;   till  I  see  whether  you  print 
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this  or  not ;  otherwise^  as  I  now  live  with  Sal  *,  I 
could  give  you  a  very  just  account  of  who  and  who 
is  together  in  this  town.  You  perhaps  won't  believe 
it;  but  I  know  of  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  very 
good  protestant^  who  lies  with  a  Roman  catholic : 
but  more  of  this  hereafter^  as  you  please  me.  There 
do  come  to  our  house  the  greatest  politicians  of  the 
age ;  and  Sal  is  more  shrewd  than  any  body  thinks. 
Nobody  can  believe  that  such  wise  men  could  go 
to  bawdy-houses  out  of  idle  purposes.  I  have  heard 
them  often  talk  of  Augustus  Caesar^  who  had  intrigues 
with  the  wives  of  senators^  not  out  of  wantonness 
but  stratagem. 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  should  be  so  severely 
virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are ;  otherwise  after  one  visit 
or  twoj  you  would  soon  understand  that  we  women 
of  the  town  are  not  such  useless  correspondents  as 
you  may  imagine :  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  that  . 
it  was  a  courtesan  who  discovered  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy. If  you  printj;his  I'll  tell  you  more;  andai^  ' 
in  the  mean  time. 


"  SIB, 

*^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'^BEBECCA   NETTLBTOP." 
"  MB.  SPECTATOB, 

^^  I  AM  an  idle  young  woman  that  would  work  for 
my  livelihood,  but  that  I  am  kept  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  I  cannot  stir  out.  My  tyrant  is  an  old  jealous 
fellow,  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  in.  I  have 
but  one  shoe  and  one  slipper ;  no  head-dress,  and 
no  upper  petticoat.  As  you  set  up  for  a  reformer, 
I  desire  yon  would  take  me  out  of  this  wicked  wuy 
and  keep  me  yourself* 

'^  EVE  AFTEBDAY." 

"^  A  celebrated -courtesan  and  procuress  of  those  times. 

VOL.  VII.  T 
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'^  MB.  SPECTATOR^ 

''  I  AM  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set  of  impertiiieiit 
coxcombs^  who  visit  the  apartments  of  us  women 
of  the  town^  only,  as  they  call  it^  to  see  the  world. 
I  must  confess  to  you,  this  to  men  of  delicacy  might 
hare  an  effect  to  cure  them ;  but  as  they  are  stupid^ 
noisy,  and  drunken  fellows,  it  tends  only  to  make 
vice  in  themselves,  as  they  think,  pleasant  and  hu- 
morous, and  at  the  same  time  nauseous  in  us.  I 
shall,  sir,  hereafter  from  time  to  time  give  you  the 
names  of  these  wretches  who  pretend  to  enter  our 
houses  merely  as  Spectators.  These  men  think  it  wit 
to  use  us  ill :  pray  tell  them,  however  worthy  we  are 
of  such  treatment,  it  is  unworthy  them  to  be  guilty 
of  it  towards  us.  Pray,  sir,  take  notice  of  this,  and 
pity  the  oppressed :  I  wish  we  could  add  to  it,  the 
innocent." 
T 
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BOIC  IL.  B.  6. 

-^  Deluding  vinon  of  the  night. 


SoMB  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the  case,  that  if 
an  ass  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay, 
which  affectea  his  senses  equally  on  each  side,  and 
tempted  him  in  the  very  same  degree,  whether  it 
would  be  pos^ble  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They 
generaUf  determiBe  this  quiiliea  to  Ae  disadfvui^ 
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tage  of  the  ass^  who.  they  say.  would  starre  in  the 
u^t  of  plenty,  «  not  livni  a  smgle  gHun  of  ft^ 
will  to  deterraine  him  more  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other.  The  bundle  oif  hay  on  either  aide  atrikinff 
his  sight  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion^  would 
keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense^  like  the  two  mag^ 
nets,  which,  travellers  have  told  us,  are  plaoed  one 
of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  in  tne  floor,  of 
Mahomet's  burying-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that 
means,  say  they,  pull  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with 
such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  be« 
tween  both  of  them.  As  for  the  ass's  behaviour  in 
such  nice  drcumstanoes,  whether  he  would  starve 
sooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles 
of  hay,  I  shall  not  presume  to  dfetermine ;  but  only 
take  notioe  of  the  conduct  of  our  own  species  in  the 
same  perplexity.  When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  ven« 
tnre  his  money  in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears 
equally  alluring,  and  as  ukdj  to  succeed  as  any  of 
its  fellows.  They  all  of  them  have  the  same  pre* 
tensions  to  good-luck,  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of 
competition,  and  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  given 
why  a  man  should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the 
lottery  is  drawn.  In  this  case  therefore  caprice  very 
often  acts  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  forms  to  it- 
self some  groundless  imaginary  motive,  where  real 
and  substantial  ones  are  wanting.  I  know  a  well- 
meaning  man  that  is  very  well  pleased  to  risk  his 
good-fortune  upon  the  number  1711^  because  it  is 
the  year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  tacker 
that  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the  number  134  *. 
On  the  contrary,   I  have  been  told  of  a  certain 

*  Ih  the  year  1704  a  HU  was  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons against  occarienal  conformity;  and  in  order  to  make  it  past 
through  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  proposed  to  tack  it  to  amoney- 
biU.    This  occasioned  warm  d^tes,  and  at  length  it  was  put  to 

t2 
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zealous  dissenter^  who  being  a  great  enemy  to  popery^ 
and  believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate 
in  this  world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number 
666  against  any  other  number,  because,  says  he,  it 
is  the  number  of  the  beast  *.  Several  would  prefer 
the  number  12,000  before  any  other,  as  it  is  the 
number  of  the  pounds  in  the  great  prize.  In  short, 
some  are  pleased  to  find  their  own  age  in  their 
number ;  some  that  have  got  a  number  which  makes  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  ciphers ;  and  others,  be- 
cause it  is  the  same  number  that  succeeded  in  the  last 
lottery.  Each  of  these,  upon  no  other  grounds, 
thinks  he  stands  Purest  for  the  great  lot,  and  that  he 
is  possessed  of  what  may  not  be  improperly  called 
*  the  golden  number  t.' 

These  principles  of  election  are  the  pastimes  and 
extravagances  of  human  reason,  which  is  of  so  busy 
a  nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  itself  in  the  meanest 
trifles,  and  working  even  when  it  wants  materials. 
The  wisest  of  men  are  sometimes  acted  X  by  such  un- 
accountable motives,  as  the  life  of  the  fool  and  the 
superstitious  is  guided  by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or, 
as  the  French  call  them,  the  Diseurs  de  bonne  Aven-* 
ture,  who  publish  their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  have  turned  our  lotteries  to  their  advantage. 
Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  fortunate 
figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  pretended  dis- 
coveries and  predictions  ? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in  the  Post- 


the  vote;  when  IS^  were  for  tacking:  but  a  large  majority 
being  against  it,  the  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bill  mis- 
carried. 

*  In  the  Revelations.    See  ch.  xiii.  ver.  18. 

f  Alluding  to  the  number  so  called  in  the  calendar. 

\  Actuated.. 
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Boy  of  September  the  27th^  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  following  one ; 

'This  is  to  give  notice  that  ten  shillings  over 
and  above  the  market-price  will  be  given  for  the 
ticket  in  the  1,500,0001.  lottery.  No.  132,  by  Nath. 
Cliff,  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheap- 
side.' 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  matter  of  spe- 
culation to  coffee-house  theorists.  Mr.  Cliff's  prin- 
ciples and  conversation  have  been  canvassed  upon 
this  occasion,  and  various  conjectures  made  why  he 
should  thus  set  his  heart  upon  No.  132.  1  have  ex- 
amined all  the  powers  in  those  numbers^  broken 
them  into  fractions,  extracted  the  square  and  cube 
root,  divided  and  multiplied  them  all  ways,  but 
could  not  arrive  at  the  secret  till  about  three  days 
ago,  when  I  received  the  following  letter  from  an 
unknown  hand ;  by  which  I  find  that  Mr.  Nath. 
Cliff  is  only  the  agent,  and  not  the  principal>  in  thi3 
advertisement. 


"  HR.  8PBCTAT0B, 

''  I  AH  the  person  that  lately  advertised  I  would 
give  ten  shilbngs  more  than  the  current  price  for 
Qie  ticket  No.  132  in  the  lottery  now  Growing; 
which  is  a  secret  I  have  communicated  to  some 
firiends,  who  rally  me  incessantly  upon  that  account. 
You  must  know  I  have  but  one  ticket,  for  which 
reason,  and  a  certain  dream  I  have  lately  had  more 
than  onoe^  I  was  resolved  it  should  be  the  number  I 
most  approved.  I  am  so  positive  I  have  pitched 
upon  tne  great  lot,  that  I  could  almost  lay  all  I  am 
wwth  of  it«  My  visions  are  so  frequent  and  strong 
upon  this  occasion,  that  I  have  not  only  possessed  the 
lot;  but  disposed  of  the  mon^y  which  m  all  proba« 

t3 
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bility  it  will  sell  for.  This  morning  in  particular^ 
I  set  up  an  equipage  which  I  look  upon  to  be  the 
gayest  in  the  town ;  the  liveries  are  very  rich,  but 
not  gaudy.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  specu- 
lation or  two  upon  lottery  subjects,  in  which  you 
would  oblige  all  people  concerned,  and  in  parti- 
cular^ 

^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^6£0B6£  GOSLING. 

«  P.S.  Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12,000  pound.  111 
make  thee  a  handsome  present." 

After  having  wished  my  correspondent  good  luck, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  intended  kindness,  I  shall 
for  this  time  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  lottery,  and 
only  observe^  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are 
in  some  degree  guilty  of  my  friend  Gosling's  extrava- 
gance. We  are  apt  to  rely  upon  future  prospects, 
and  become  really  expensive  while  we  are  only  lich 
in  possibility.  We  live  up  to  our  expectations,  not 
to  our  possessions,  and  make  a  figure  proportionable 
to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We  outrun 
our  present  income,  as  not  doubting  to  disburse  * 
ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some  future  place, 
project,  or  reversion  that  we  have  in  view.  It  is 
through  this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  so  common 
among  us,  that  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have 
met  with  no  misfortunes  in  their  business;  and  men 
of  estates  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  never  suffer- 
ed from  losses  or  repairs,  tenants,  taxes,  or  law-suits. 
In  short,  it  is  this  foolish  sanguine  temper,  this  de- 
pending upon  contingent  futurities,  that  occasions 
romantic  generosity,  chimerical  grandeur,  senseless 
ostentation,  and  generally  ends  in  beggary  and  ruin. 

♦  Disburse  seems  to  stand  here  for  reimburse.  " 
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The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  circum- 
stances, is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time 
much  beneath  them ;  or^  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs^ 
'  The  man  who  lives  by  hope,  will  die  by  hunger.' 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life  to  con- 
tract our  desires  to  our  present  condition,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  within  the  com- 
pass of  what  we  actually  possess.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  enjoy  an  estate  when  it  comes  into  our 
hands ;  but  if  we  anticipate  our  good  fortune^  we 
shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  arrives,  and 
may  possibly  never  possess  what  we  have  so  foolishly 
counted  upon. 

L 
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.— >  Uno  ore  omnes  omnia 
Bona  dicere,  et  laudarefcrtunas  meas. 
Qui  gnatjum  haberem  taU  ingenio  jiraditum. 

TSR.  ANDR.   ACT.  i.   SC.  1.  69. 

—  All  the  world 
With  one  accord  said  aU  good  things,  and  prais*d 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  possess  a  son 
So  good,  so  liberally  disposed.—  colman. 

I  STOOD  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a  father  sitting^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  room  with  a  large  family  of  chiU . 
dren  about  him  ;  and  methought  I  could  observe  in 
his  countenance  different  motions  of  delight,  as  he 
turned  his  eye  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of 
them.  The  man  is  a  pwson  moderate  in  his  designs. 
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for  thdr  preferment  and  wel&re :  and,  as  he  has  an 
easy  fortune,  he  is  not  solicitous  to  make  a  great  one. 
His  eldest  son  is  a  ohild  of  a  very  towardly  disposi- 
tion, and,  as  much  as  the  father  loves  him,  I  dare 
say  he  will  never  be  a  knave  to  improve  his  fortune. 
I  do  not  know  any  man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of 
life  than  the  person  I  am  speaking  of,  or  keeps  a 
better  guard  against  the  terrors  of  want,  or  the 
hopes  of  gain.  It  is  usual  in  a  crowd  of  children 
for  the  parent  to  name  out  of  his  own  flock  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  something 
so  very  surprising  in  the  parts  of  a  child  of  a  man's 
own,  that  there  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  expected 
from  his  endowments.  I  know  a  good  woman  who 
has  but  three  sons,  and  there  is,  3ie  says,  nothing 
she  expects  with  more  certainty  than  that  she  shall 
see  one  of  them  a  bishop,  the  otber  a  judge,  and  the 
third  a  court-physician.  The  humour  is,  that  any 
thing  which  can  happen  to  any  man's  child,  is  ex- 
pected by  every  man  for  his  own.  But  my  friend^ 
whom  I  was  going  to  speak  of,  does  not  flatter  him- 
self with  such  vain  expectations,  but  has  his  eye 
more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his  children, 
than  their  advancement  or  wealth.  Good  habits 
are  what  will  certainly  improve  a  man's  fortune  and 
reputation;  but,  on  tne  other  side,  afHuence  of  for- 
tune will  not  as  probably  produce  good  aflTections  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  disposition 
to  amuse  hunself  with  the  promises  his  imagination 
makes  to  him  of  the  future  condition  of  his  children, 
and  to  represent  to  himself  the  figure  they  shall  bear 
in  the  world  after  he  has  left  it.  When  his  piw« 
pects  of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his  fondness  gives, 
as  it  were,  a  longer  date  to  his  own  life ;  and  the 
survivorship  of  a  worthy  man  in  his  son,  is  a  plea^ 
sure  scarce  inferior  to  the  hopes  of  the  continuanoe 
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of  Ms  own  life.  That  man  is  happy  who  can  believe 
of  his  son^  that  he  will  escape  the  follies  and  indis- 
cretions of  which  he  himself  was  guilty,  and  pursue 
and  improve  every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  him. 
The  continuance  of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be 
regarded  than  that  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  the  most  la- 
mentable of  all  reflections,  to  think  that  the  heir  of 
a  man's  fortune  is  such  a  one  as  will  be  a  stranger  to 
his  friends,  alienated  from  the  same  interests,  and  a 
promoter  of  every  thing  which  he  himself  disap- 
proved. An  estate  in  possession  of  such  a  successor 
to  a  good  man,  is  worse  than  laid  waste ;  and  the 
family,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  in  a  more  deplore 
able  condition  than  that  of  being  extinct. 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my  honoured 
friend  Ruricola,  and  walk  from  room  to  room  re- 
volving many  pleasing  occurrences,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  many  just  sentiments  I  have  heard  him 
utter,  and  see  the  booby,  his  heir,  in  pain  while  he  is 
doing  the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  friend  of  his 
father,  the  heaviness  it  gives  one  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Want  of  genius  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
any  man,  but  want  of  humanity  is  a  man's  own  fault. 
The  son  of  Ruricola,  whose  life  was  one  continued 
scries  of  worthy  actions  and  gentleman-like  inclina- 
tions, is  the  companion  of  drunken  clowns,  and 
knows  no  sense  of  praise  but  in  the  flattery  he  re- 
ceives from  his  own  servants;  his  pleasures  are  mean 
and  inordinate,  his  language  base  and  filthy,  his  be- 
haviour rough  and  absurd.  Is  this  creature  to  be 
accounted  the  successor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit,  and 
breeding  ?  At  the  same  time  that  I  have  this  melan- 
choly prospect  at  the  house  where  I  miss  my  old 
friend,  I  can  go  to  a  gentleman's  not  far  oif  it,  where 
he  has  a  daughter  who  is  the  picture  both  of  his 
body  and  mind,  but  both  improved  with  the  beauty 
ana  modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex.    It  is  she  who  sup- 
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enter  into  it,  for  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  grief. 
The  virtuous  principles  you  had  from  that  excel- 
lent man,  whom  you  have  lost,  have  wrought  in  you 
as  they  ought,  to  make  a  youth  of  three-and-twenty 
incapable  of  comfort  upon  coming  into  possession  of 
a  great  fortune.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  honour 
his  memory  by  a  modest  enjoyment  of  his  estate ; 
and  scorn  to  triumph  over  his  grave,  by  employing 
in  riot,  excess,  and  debauchery,  what  he  purchased 
with  80  much  industry,  prudence,  and  wisdom.  This 
is  the  true  way  to  show  the  sense  you  have  of  your 
loss,  and  to  take  away  the  distress  of  others  upon 
the  occasion.  You  cannot  recall  your  father  by  your 
grief,  but  you  may  revive  him  to  his  friends  by  your 
conduct." 
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^^IngevUemfor^bus  domus  aJUa  superbis 
Man^  sahUantum  toHt  vomit  adibus  undanu 

▼IBG.  OEOBG.  li.  461. 

His  lordship's  palace  view,  whose  portals  proud 
JEach  morning  vomit  forth  a  cringing  crowd. 

WHARTOV,  JBICm 

When  we  look  round  us,  and  behold  the  strange 
variety  of  faces  and  persons  which  fill  the  streets 
with  business  and  hurry,  it  is  no  unpleasant  amuse- 
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ment  to  make  guesses  at  their  different  pursuits,  and 
judge  by  their  countenances  what  it  is  that  so 
anxiously  engages  their  present  attention.  Of  all  this 
busy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would  give  a  man 
inclined  to  such  inquiries  better  diversion  for  his 
thoughts,  than  those  whom  we  call  good  courtiers, 
and  such  as  are  asaduous  at  the  kvees  of  great 
men.  These  worthies  are  got  into  a  habit  of  being 
servile  with  an  air^  and  enjoy  a  certain  vanity  in  being 
known  for  understanding  how  the  world  passes.  In 
the  pleasure  of  this  they  can  rise  early,  go  abroad 
sleek  and  well  dressed,  with  no  other  hope  or  pur- 
pose but  to  make  a  bow  to  a  man  in  court  &vour, 
and  be  thought,  by  some  insignificant  smile  of  his, 
not  a  little  engaged  in  his  interests  and  fortunes.  It 
is  wondrous,  that  a  man  can  get  over  the  natural 
existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind  so  far  as  to 
take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  such  cold 
and  repeated  civilities.  But  what  maintains  the  hu- 
mour is,  that  outward  show  is  what  most  men  pursue, 
rather  than  real  happiness.  Thus  both  the  idol  and 
idolater  equally  impose  upon  themselves  in  pleasing 
their  i?naginations  this  way.  But  as  there  are  very 
many  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects  who  are  ex- 
tremely uneasy  at  their  own  seats  in  the  country, 
where  all  from  the  skies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth 
is  their  own,  and  have  a  mighty  longing  to  shine  in 
courts^  or  to  be  partners  in  the  power  of  the  world ; 
I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  these,  and  others  who  hanker 
after  being  in  the  whisper  with  great  men,  and  vex- 
ing their  neighbours  with  the  changes  they  would  be 
capable  of  making  in  the  appearance  at  a  country 
sessions,  it  would  not,  methinks>  be  amiss  to  give  an 
account  of  that  market  for  preferment,  a  great  man'& 
levee. 

For  aught  I  know,  this  commerce  between  the 
mighty  &nd.  their  slaves,  very  justly  represented, 

VOL.  VII.  •  V 
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might  do  80  much  good  as  to  incline  the  great  to  re- 

g£|rd  business  rather  than  ostentation ;  and  make  the 
ttle  know  the  use  of  their  time  too  well  to  spend  it 
in  vain  applications  and  addresses.  The  famous  doc- 
tor in  Moorfields^  who  gained  so  much  reputation 
for  his  horary  predictions^  is  said  to  have  had  in  his 
parlour  different  ropes  to  little  bells  which  hung  in 
the  room  above  stairs^  where  the  doctor  thought  fit 
to  be  oraculous.  If  a  girl  had  been  deceived  bv  her 
lover^  one  bell  was  pulled ;  and  if  a  peasant  haa  lost 
a  cow^  the  servant  rung  another.  This  method  was 
kept  in  respect  to  all  other  passions  and  concerns^ 
and  the  skilful  waiter  below  sifted  the  inquirer^  and 
gave  the  doctor  notice  accordingly.  The  levee  of  a 
great  man  is  laid  after  the  same  manner^  and  twenty 
whispers^  ialse  alarms^  and  private  intimations^  pass 
backward  and  forward  from,  the  porter^  the  valet> 
and  the  patron  himself^  before  the  gaping  crew^  who 
are  to  pay  their  court,  are  gathered  together.  When 
the  scene  is  ready,  the  doors  fly  open  and  discover 
his  lordship. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  this  first  appear- 
ance. You  may  be  either  half-dressed,  and  washing 
yourself,  which  is  indeed  the  most  stately ;  but  this 
way  of  opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men,  in  whom 
there  is  something  graceful  in  exposing  themselves 
naked;  but  the  politicians,  or  civil  oflicers,  have 
usually  affected  to  be  more  reserved,  and  preserve  a 
certain  chastity  of  deportment.  Whether  it  be  hie- 
roglyphical  or  not,  this  difference  in  the  military  and 
civil  ust,  I  will  not  say ;  but  have  ever  understood 
the  fact  to  be,  that  the  close  minister  is  buttoned 
up,  and  the  brave  officer  open-breasted  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the  business 
of  a  lev^  is  to  receive  the  acknowledgements  of  a 
multitude,  that  a  man  is  wise,  bounteous,  valiant. 
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and  powerful.  When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is  made, 
it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  submission  the 
patron's  modesty  can  bear^  and  how  much  servitude 
the  client's  spirit  can  descend  to.  In  the  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  business^  and  the  crowd  about  him,  my 
lord's  parts  are  usually  so  great,  that,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  assembly,  he  has  something  to 
say  to  every  man  there,  and  that  so  suitable  to  his 
capacity  as  any  man  may  judge  that  it  is  not  without 
talents  that  men  can  arrive  at  great  employments.  I 
have  known  a  great  man  ask  a  flag-oiiicer  which  way 
was  the  wind;  a  commander  of  horse,  the  present  price 
of  oats,  anda  stock-jobber,  at  what  discount  suchafund 
was,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  each 
of  those  several  ways  of  life.  Now  this  is  extremely 
obliging ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  patron  informs 
himself  of  matters,  he  gives  the  person  of  whom  he 
inquires  an  opportunity  to  exert  himself.  What 
adds  to  the  pomp  of  thbse  interviews  is,  that  it  is  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  silence  and  order  imagina- 
ble. The  patron  is  usually  in  the  midst  of  the  room, 
and  some  humble  person  gives  him  a  whisper,  which 
his  lordship  answers  aloud,  '  It  is  well.  Yes,  I  am 
of  your  opinion.  Pray  inform  yourself  further,  you 
may  be  sure  of  my  part  in  it.'  This  happy  man  is 
dismissed,  and  my  lord  can' turn  himself  to  a  busi^ 
ness  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off-hand  give  as 
good  an  answer  as  any  great  man  is  obliged  to.  For 
the  chief  point  is  to  keep  in  generals,  and  if  there  be 
any  thing  offered  that  is  particular,  to  be  in  haste. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  neight  of  the  affair,  and  my 
lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their  whispers  round  to 
keep  up  the  farce  of  the  thing,  and  the  dumb  show 
is  become  more  general.  He  casts  his  eye  to  that 
comer,  and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one ;  to  the  other, 
'  And  when  did  you  come  to  town  ?*  And  perhaps 
just  before  he  nods  to  another,  and  enters  with  him^ 

u  2 
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'  But>  Sir^  I  am  glad  to  see  you^  now  I  think  of  it^ 
Each  of  those  are  happy  for  tiie  next  four-and-t;virenty 
hours ;  and  those  who  bow  in  ranks  undistinguished^ 
and  by  dozens  at  a  tirne^  think  they  have  very  good 
prospects  if  they  may  hope  to  arrive  at  such  notices 
naif  a  year  hence. 

The  satirist  says^  there  is   seldom  common  sense 
in  high  fortune  *  ;  and  one  would  thinks  to  behold 
a  levee^  that  the  great  were  not  only  infatuated  with 
their  station^  but  also  that  they  beUeved  all  below 
were  seized  too ;  else  how  is  it  possible  they  could 
think  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and  others  in 
such  a  degree^  as  to  set  up  a  levee  for  any  thing  but 
a  direct  farce  ?     But  such  is  the  weakness  of  our 
ntfture^  that  when  men  are  a  little  exalted  in  their 
condition^  they  immediately  conceive  they  have  ad- 
ditional senses^  and  their  capacities  enlarged  not  only 
above  other  men^  but  above  human  comprehension 
itself.    Thus  it  is  ordinary  to  see  a  great  man  attend 
one  listenings  bow  to  one  at  a  distance^  and  call  to  a 
third  at  the  same  instant.     A  girl  in  new  ribands  is 
not  more,  taken  with  herself^  nor  does  she  betray 
more  apparent  coquetries^  than  even  a  tvise  man  in 
such  a  circumstance  of  courtship.     I  do  not  know 
any  thing  that  I  ever  thought  so  very  distasteful  as 
the  affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Csesar;  to  wit> 
that  he  would  dictate  to  three  several  writers  at  the 
same  time,     l^is  was  an  ambition  below  the  great- 
ness and  candour  of  his  mind.     He  indeed^  if  any 
man  had  pretensions  to  greater  Acuities  than  any 
other   mortal^  was  the  person ;  but  such  a  way  of 
acting  is  ohildish^  and  inconsistent  with  the  manner 
of  our  being.  And  it  appears  from  the  very  nature  of 


*  Ranis  emniferme  sensus  communis  in  iHa 
F9frtuna»  ««• 

juv.  Tui.  'Z& 
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things,  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  effectually 
despatched  in  the  distraction  of  a  public  lev6e ;  but 
the  whole  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  a  set  of  servile 
slaves,  to  give  up  their  own  liberty  to  take  away 
their  patron's  understanding. 

T 
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— BifficUi  hUe  iumetjecw, — 

HOK.  OJD.  i.  IS.  4. 
With  jealous  paqgs  my  bosom  swells^ 

The  present  paper  shall  consist  of  two  letters  which 
observe  upon  feiUts  that  are  easily  cured  both  in  love 
and  friendship.  In  the  latter,  as  fiar  as  it  merely  re- 
gards conversation,  the  person  who  neglects  visiting 
an  agreeable  friend  is  punished  in  the  very  trans- 
gressian ;  for  a  good  companion  is  not  found  in  every 
room  we  go  into.     But  the  case  of  love  is  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  and  the  anxiety  is  inexpressible,  if 
every  little  instance  of  kindness  is  not  reciprocal. 
There  are  things  in  this  sort  of  commerce  which 
there  are  nqt  words  to  express,  and  a  man  may  not 
possibly  know  how  to  represent,  which  yet  may  tear 
his  heart  into  ten  thousand  tortures.     To  be  grave 
to  a  man's  mirth,  unattentive  to  his  discourse,  or  to 
interrupt  either  with  something  that  argues  a  dis- 
inclination to  be  entertained  by  him,  has  in  it  some- 
thing so  disagreeable,  that  the  utmost  steps  which 
may  be  made  in  further  enxnity  cannot  give  greater 
torment.     The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  for  an  in- 
difference and  becoming  heedlessness,  gives  her  hut- 

u3 
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band  all  the  torment  imaginable  out  of  mere  indo* 
lence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity,  that  she  is  to  look 
as  gaj  as  a  maid  in  the  character  of  a  wife.  It  is  no 
matter  what  is  the  reason  of  a  man's  grief  if  it  be 
heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man  is  convinced  that 
she  means  him  no  dishonour^  but  pines  to  death  be- 
cause she  wiU  not  have  so  much  deference  to  him  as 
to  avoid  the  appearances  of  it.  The  author  of  the 
following  letter  is  perplexed  with  an  injury  that  is 
in  a  degree  yet  less  criminal,  and  yet  the  souroe  of 
the  utmost  unhappiness. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  read  your  papers  which  relate  to 
jealousy,  and  desire  your  advice  in  my  case,  which 
you  will  say  is  not  common.  I  have  a  wife,  of  whose 
virtue  I  am  not  in  the  least  doubtful ;  yet  I  cannot 
be  satisfied  she  loves  me,  which  gives  me  as  great 
uneasiness  as  being  faulty  the  other  way  would  do. 
I  know  not  whether  I  am  not  yet  more  miserable  than 
in  that  case,  for  she  keeps  possession  of  my  heart, 
without  the  return  of  hers.  I  would  desire  your  ob- 
servations upon  that  temper  in  some  women,  who  will 
not  oondesoend  to  convince  their  husbands  of  their 
innocence  or  their  love,  but  are  wholly  negligent  of 
what  reflections  the  poor  men  make  upon  their  con- 
duct, so  they  cannot  call  it  criminal,  when  at  the 
same  time  a  little  tenderness  of  behaviour,  or  regaard 
to  show  an  inclination  to  please  them,  would  make 
them  entirely  at  ease.  Do  not  such  women  deserve 
all  the  misrepresentation  which  they  neglect  to  avoid  ? 
Or  are  they  not  in  the  actual  practice  of  guilt,  who 
care  not  whether  they  are  thought  guilty  or  not? 
If  mj  wife  does  the  most  ordinary  thing,  as  visiting 
her  sister,  or  taking  the  air  with  her  mother,  it  is 
always  earned  with  the  air  of  a  secret.  Then  she 
will  sometimes  tell  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  as  if 
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it  was  only  want  of  memory  made  lier  conceal  it  be- 
fore ;  and  this  only  to  dally  with  my  anxiety.  I  have 
complained  to  her  of  this  behaviour  in  the  gentlest 
terms  imaginable^  and  beseeched  her  not  to  use  him^ 
who  desired  only  to  live  with  her  like  an  indulgent 
friend^  as  the  most  morose  and  unsociable  huslumd 
in  the  world.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  describe  our 
circumstance^  but  it  is  miserable^  with  this  a^rava- 
tion^  that  it  might  be  easily  mended^  and  yet  no 
remedy  endeavoured.  She  reads  jon,  and  tnere  is 
a  phrs»e  or  two  in  this  letter  which  she  will  know 
came  from  me.  If  we  enter  into  an  explanation  which 
may  tend  to  our  fiiture  quiet  by  your  means^  you 
shiul  have  our  joint  thanks :  in  the  mean  time  I  am. 
«^ucha,lininthisa»;bigu«a.cooditionbeany 
thing, 

"  SIB, 

"  Your,  humble  servant." 

''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'*  Grvs  me  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a 
character  not  yet  described  in  your  papers,  which 
is  that  of  a  man  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  same 
odd  variety  which  a  fantastical  female  tyrant  prac- 
tises towards  her  lover.  I  have  for  some  time  had 
a  friendship  with  one  of  these  mercurial  persons. 
The  rogue  I  know  loves  me,  yet  takes  advantage  of 
my  fondness  for  him  to  use  me  as  he  pleases.  We 
are  by  turns  the  best  friends  and  the  greatest  stran- 
gers imaginable.  Sometimes  you  would  think  us  in- 
separable ;  at  other  times  he  avoids  me  for  a  long 
time,  yet  neither  he  nor  I  know  why.  When  we  meet 
next  by  chance,  he  is  amazed  he  has  not  seen  me,  is 
impatient  for  an  appointment  the  same  evening ;  and 
when  I  expect  he  should  have  kept  it,  I  have  known 
him  slip  away  to  another  place ;  where  he  has  sate 
reading  the  news,  when  there  is  no  post ;  smoking  his 
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pipe,  idiich  he  aeldoiii  caies  ilor ;  and  staring  about 
him  in  oompan  j  with  whom  he  has  had  nothing  to 
do,  as  if  he  wondered  how  he  came  there. 

''  That  I  may  state  my  case  to  yon  the  more  fully 
I  shall  transcribe  some  short  minutes  I  have  taken  of 
him  in  my  ahnanack  since  last  spring;  foryoumust 
know  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  according 
to  which,  I  will  not  say  our  friendship,  but  the  en- 
joyment of  it  rises  or  Buls.  In  March  and  April,  he 
was  as  various  as  the  weather  ;  in  May  and  part  of 
June,  I  found  him  the  sprightliest  best-humoured  £sl- 
low  in  the  world ;  in  the  dog-days,  he  was  much  upon 
the  indolent ;  in  September,  very  agreeable  but  very 
busy ;  and  since  the  glass  fell  last  to  changeable,  lie 
has  made  three  appointments  with  me,  and  broke 
them  every  one.  However,  I  have  good  hopes  of 
him  this  winter,  especially  if  you  will  lend  me  your 
assistance  to  reform  him,  which  will  be  a  great  ease 
and  pleasure  to, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant.' 

"October  9,  1711.* 
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Ov^  ATM  fy  futX»}^if  r»  Zi  rn^^ix.^  fiiy*  tnutf* 

BSSIOD.  OFX&.  ST  DISK.  i.  40. 

Fools  not  to  know  that  half  exceeds  the  whole, 
How  blest  the  sparing  meal  and  temperate  bowL 

Th£RE  is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales  of  a 
king  who  had  long  languished  under  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  and  had  taken  abundance  of  remedies  to  no 
purpose.  At  length,  says  the  fiable,  a  physician 
cured  him  by  the  following  method:  He  took  a 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  several  drugs ; 
after  which  he  closed  it  up  so  artificially  that  nothing 
appeared.  He  likewise  took  a  mall,  and  after  hav- 
ing hollowed  the  handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes 
the  ball,  he  inclosed  in  them  several  drugs  after  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  ball  itself.  He  then  ordered 
the  sultan,  who  was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himself 
early  in  the  morning  with  these  rightly  prepared  in- 
struments, till  such  time  as  he  should  sweat :  when, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments  per- 
spiring through  the  wood  had  so  good  an  influence 
on  the  sultan's  constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of 
an  indisposition  which  all  the  compositions  he  had 
taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to  remove.  This 
eastern  all^ory  is  finely  contrived  to  show  us  how  be- 
neficial bodily  labour  is  to  health,  and  that  exercise 
is  the  most  effectual  physic.  1  have  described  in  my 
hundred  and  fifteenth  paper,  from  the  general  struc- 
ture and  mechanism  of  a  human  body,  how  ab- 
solutely necessary  exercise  is  for  its  prenervation* 
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I  shall  in  this  place  recommend  another  great  pre- 
servative of  hesdthj  which  in  many  cases  produces  the 
same  effects  as  exercise^  and  may^  in  some  measure^ 
supply  its  ^ace,  where  opportunities  of  exercise  are 
wanting.  The  preservative  I  am  speaking  of  is  tem- 
perance^ which  has  those  particular  advantages  above 
all  other  means  of  healthy  that  it  may  be  practised 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions^  at  any  season^  or  in  any 
place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man 
may  put  himself,  without  interruption  to  business^ 
expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  If  exercise  throws 
off  all  superfluities,  temperance  prevents  them;  if  ex- 
ercise clears  the  vessels  temperance  neither  satiates 
nor  overstrains  them ;  if  exercise  raises  proper  fer- 
ments in  the  humours,  and  promotes  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  temperance  gives  nature  her  fiill  play, 
and  enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and 
vigour ;  if  exercise  dissipates  a  growing  distemper, 
temperance  starves  it. 

Pnysic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
substitute  of  exercise  or  temperance.  Medicines 
are  indeed  absolutely  necessary  in  acute  distem- 
pers, that  cannot  wait  the  slow  operations  of  these 
two  great  instruments  of  health ;  but  did  men  live 
in  a  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  temperance, 
there  would  be  but  little  occasion  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  those  parts  of  the  world  are 
the  most  healthy,  where  they  subsist  by  the  chase ; 
and  that  men  lived  longest  when  their  lives  were 
employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little  food 
besides  what  they  caught.  Blistering,  cupping,  bleed- 
ing, are  seldom  of  use  but  to  the  idle  and  intempe- 
rate ;  as  all  those  inward  applications  which  are  so 
much  in  practice  among  us,  are  for  the  most  part  no- 
thing else  but  expedients  to  make  luxury  consist- 
ent with  health.  The  apothecary  is  perpetually  em- 
T^lnved  in  countermining  the  cook  and  the  vintner. 
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It  18  said  of  Diogenes^  that  meeting  a  yoimg  man  who. 
was  going  to  a  feasts  he  took  him  up  in  the  street  and 
carried  him  h<mie  to  his  friends,  as  one  who  was  run- 
ning  into  imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented 
him  *.  What  would  that  philosopher  have  said,  had 
he  been  present  at  the  gluttony  of  a  modem  meal  ? 
Would  not  he  have  thought  the  master  of  a  fiamily 
mad,  and  have  begged  his  servants  to  tie  down  his 
hands,  had  he  seen  him  devour  fowl,  fish,  and  flesh ; 
swallow  oil  and  vin^ar,  wines  and  spices;  throw 
down  salads  of  twenty  different  herbs,  sauces  of  a 
hundred  ingredients,  confections,  and  fruits  of  num- 
berless sweets  and  flavours  ?  What  unnatural  mo- 
tions and  counter-ferments  must  such  a  medley  of 
intemperance  produce  in  the  body?  For  my  part, 
when  I  behold  a  ^Eushionable  table  set  out  in  all  its 
magnificence,  I  fismcy  that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies, 
fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  distem- 
pers, Ijring  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  diet* 
Every  animal  but  man  keeps  to  one  dish.  Herbs 
are  tiie  food  of  this  species,  fish  of  that,  and  flesh 
of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes 
in  his  way ;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excrescence  of 
the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom,  can  escape 
him. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  imy  detenninate  rule 
for  temperance,  because  what  is  luxury  in  one  may  be 
temperance  in  another ;  but  there  are  few  that  have 
lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges  of 
their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  know  what  kinds 
and  what  proportions  of  food  do  best  agree  with 
them.  Were  I  to  consider  my  readers  as  my  pa-, 
tients,  and  to  prescribe  such  a  land  of  temperance  as 

*  Diog.  Laert  Vitae  Fhilosoph.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  n.  6. 
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is  acoommodftted  to  all  pereonsy  and  sodi  as  is  par- 
ticularlT  suitable  to  our  dimate  and  way  of  liring, 
I  would  copy  the  following  mlS  of  a  Teiy  eminent 
physician.     '  Make  your  whole  repast  out  of  one 
disii.    If  yon  indulgie  in  a  seoond,  avoid  drinking  any 
thing  strong  till  yon  have  finished  your  meal :  at 
the  same  time,  abstain  ham'  all  8aaoes»  or  at  least 
snch  as  are  not  the  most  plain  and  simple.'     A  man 
oonld  not  well  be  gnihy  of  gluttony  if  he  stuck  to 
these  few  obvious  and  easy  rules.     In  the  first  case^ 
there  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his  palate, 
and  occasion  excess  ;  nor,  in  the  second,  any  artificial 
provocatives  to  relieve  satiety,  and  create  a  hise 
appetite.     Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  fior  drinking, 
it  should  be  formed  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir 
William  Temple ;  '  The  first  glass  for  myself,  the 
second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for  gpod-hnmonr, 
and  the  fourdi  for  mine  enemies.'    But  because  it  is 
impossible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  him- 
self always  in  so  philosophical  a  manner,  I  think  every 
man  should  have  his  days  of  abstinence,  according 
as  his  constitution  will  permit.     These  are  great 
reliefs  to  nature;  as  they  qualify  her  for  struggling 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  whenever  any  distemper  or 
du^  of  life  may  put  her  upon  such  difficulties ;  and 
at  tne  same  time  give  her  an  opportunity  of  extricat- 
ing herself  from  her  oppressions,  and  recovering  the 
several  tones  and  springs  of  her  distended  vessels. 
Besides  that,  abstinence  well-timed,  often  kills  a  sick- 
ness in  embryo,  and  destroys  the  first  seeds  of  an  in- 
disposition.    It  is  observea  by  two  or  three  ancient 
authors  *,  that  Socrates,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in 
Athens  during  that  great  plague,  which  has  made  so 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  in  ViL  Socratis.— iBIian  in  Var.  HistKi. 
13.  cap.  27,  &c. 
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xnudi  noise  througk  all  ages^  and  has  been  celebrated 
at  different  times  by  such  eminent  hands;  I  say^  not- 
withstanding that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devoor- 
ing  pestilence,  he  never  caught  the  least  infection, 
whidi  those  writers  unanimously  ascribe  to  that  un- 
intemipted  temperance  which  he  always  observed. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  observation 
whidi  I  have  often  made,  upon  reading  the  lives  of 
the  philosophers,  and  comparing  them  with  any  series 
of  kings  or  great  men  of  the  same  number.  If  we 
consider  these  ancient  sages,  a  great  part  of  whose 
philosophy  consisted  in  a  temperate  and  abstemious 
course  of  life,  one  would  think  the  life  of  a  philoso- 
pher and  the  liie  of  a  mdn  were  of  two  cufferent 
dates.  For  we  find  that  the  generality  of  these  wise 
men  were  nearer  a  hundred  &an  sixty  years  of  age, 
at  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths.  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  temperance 
towards  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet 
with  in  a  little  book  published  by  Lewis  Comaro  the 
Venetian ;  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  it  is 
of  undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian  ambassador, 
who  was  of  the  same  fsimily,  attested  more  than  once 
in  conversation,  when  he  resided  in  England.  Cor- 
naro,  who  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  I  am 
mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm  constitution  till  about 
forty,  when,  by  obstinately  persisting  in  an  exact 
course  of  temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  state  of 
health  ;  insomuch  that  at  fourscore  he  published  his 
book,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  Sure  and  Certain  Methods  of  Attaining  a 
Long  and  Healthy  Life.  He  lived  to  give  a  third  or 
fourth  edition  of  it;  and,  after  having  passed  his  hun- 
dredth year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and  like 
one  who  fidls  asleep.  The  treatise  I  mention  has 
been  taken  notice  of  by  several  eminent  authors,  and 
is  written  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  religion, 
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and  good  sense^  as  are  the  natural  conootnitants  of 
temperance  and  sobriety.  The  mixtiiTe  of  the  old 
man  in  it  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit 
to  it. 

Having  designed  this  paper  as  the  sequel  to  that 
upon  exercise^  I  have  not  here  considered  temperance 
as  it  is  a  moral  virtue^  which  I  shall  make  the  subject 
for  a  future  speculation^  but  only  as  it  is  the  means 
of  health. 
L 
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Eti  Ulubris,  animui  d  te  n^n  defdt  aquta, 

HOE.  KPIST.  i.  1 1.  aO. 

True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confined. 
But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  There  is  a  particular  fuilt  which  I  have  ol^ 
served  in  most  of  the  moralists  in  all  ages,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  always  professing  themselves,  and 
teaching  others,  to  be  happy,  l^is  state  is  not  to 
be  arrived  at  in  this  life ;  therefore  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  to  talk  in  an  humbler  strain  than  your 
predecessors  have  done,  and,  instead  of  presuming 
to  be  happy,  instruct  us  only  to  be  easy.  The 
thoughts  of  him  who  would  be  discreet,  and  aim.  at 
practicable  things,  should  turn  upon  allaying  our 
pain,  rather  than  promoting  our  joy.  Great  inquie- 
tude is  to  be  avoided,  but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be 
attained.  The  great  lesson  is  equanimity,  a  regu- 
larity of  spirit  which  is  a  little  above  cheerfulness 
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and  below  mirth.  Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  sup- 
ported if  a  man  is  out  of  pain>  but  mirth  to  a  pru- 
dent man  should  always  be  accidental.  It  should 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  occasion^  and  the  occasioii 
seldom  be  laid  for  it :  for  those  tempers  who  want 
mirth  to  be  pleased^  are  like  the  constitutions  which 
flag  without  the  use  of  brandy.  Therefore^  I  say^  let 
your  precept  be^  ^  be  easy.'  That  mind  is  dissolute 
and  ungoYemed  which  must  be  hurried  out  of  itself 
by  loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure^  or  else  be  wholly 
miactive. 

"  There  are  a  couple  of  old  fellows  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  meet  every  day  and  smoke  a  pipe^ 
and  by  their  mutual  love  to  each  other^  though  they 
have  been  men  of  business  and  bustle  in  the  world, 
enjoy  a  greater  tranquillity  than  either  could  have 
worKed  himself  into  by  any  chapter  of  Seneca.  In- 
dolence of  body  and  mind,  when  we  aim  at  no  more, 
is  very  frequently  enjoyed;  but  the  very  inquiry  after 
happiness  has  something  restless  in  it,  which  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  series  of  temperate  meals,  friendly  con- 
versations, and  easy  slumbers,  gives  himself  no  trou- 
ble about.  While  men  of  refinement  are  talking  of 
tranquillity,  he  possesses  it. 

'*  What  I  would,  by  these  broken  expressions,  re- 
commend to  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  is,  that  you  would 
speak  of  the  way  of  life  which  plain  men  may  pur- 
sue to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  lamentable  circumstance,  that  wisdom,  or,  as 
you  call  it,  philosophy,  should  furnish  ideas  only  for 
the  learned;  and  that  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  to 
know  how  to  pass  away  his  time  agreeably.  It  would 
therefore  be  worth  your  pains  to  place  in  a  hand- 
some light  the  relations  and  affinities  among  man, 
which  render  their  conversation  with  each  other  so 
grateful,  that  the  highest  talents  give  but  an  im- 
potent pleasure  in  comiiarison  with  them.  You  may 
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find  descriptions  and  discourses  which  will  render 
the  fire-side  of  an  honest  artificer  as  entertaining  as 
your  own  club  is  to  yon.  Good-nature  has  an  end- 
less source  of  pleasures  in  it ;  and  the  representation 
of  domestic  life  filled  with  its  natural  gratifications^ 
instead  of  the  necessary  vexations  which  are  gene- 
rally insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  the  witty^  will 
be  a  very  good  office  to  society. 

'^  The  vicissitudes  of  labour  and  rest  in  the  lower 
part  of  mankind  make  their  being  pass  away  with 
that  sort  of  relish  which  we  express  by  the  word 
comfort ;  and  should  be  treated  of  by  you^  who  are  a 
spectator^  as  well  as  such  subjects  which  appear  in- 
deed more  speculative^  but  are  less  instructive.  In 
a  word^  Sir^  I  would  have  you  turn  your  thoughts  to 
the  advantage  of  such  as  want  you  most ;  and  show 
that  simplicity^  innocence^  industry^  and  temperance^ 
are  arts  which  lead  to  tranquillity^  as  much  as  learn- 
ings wisdom^  knowledge^  and  contemplation. 
'*  I  am>  8iR> 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

"  T.  B." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOE, 

'^  I  AM  the  young  woman  whom  you  did  so  much 
justice  to  some  time  ago^  in  acknowledging  that 
I  am  perfect  mistress  of  the  fan^  and  use  it  with 
the  utmost  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Indeed  the 
worlds  ^  malicious  as  it  is^  will  allow>  that  from  a 
hurry  of  laughter  I  recollect  myself  the  most  sud- 
denly^  make  a  courtesy^  and  let  fsdl  my  hands  before 
mcs  closing  my  fui  at  the  same  instant^  the  best  of 
any  woman  in  England.  I  am  not  a  little  delighted 
that. I  have  had  your  notice  and  approbation ;  and 
ho%« ver  other  <y0ung  women  may  rally  me  out  of 
e^vy^  I  triumph  in  it^  and  demand  a  place  in  your 
friendship.     You  must  therefore  permit  me  to  lay 
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Eiefiwe  yoQ  the  present  state  of  my  mind.  I  wus 
reading  your  Spectator  of  the  9th  instant,  and  thou^t 
the  ctrcumstauce  of  the  aee  divided  between  the  two 
bundles  of  hay,  which  equally  affected  his  senges, 
was  a  lively  representatioa  of  my  present  condition; 
for  yoo  are  to  know  that  I  am  extremely  enamoured 
with  tnro  young  gentlemen  who  at  this  time  pretend 
to  me.  One  must  hide  nothing  when  one  is  asking 
advice  J  therefore  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  am  very 
■moTous  and  very  covetous.  My  lover  Will  is  very 
rich,  and  my  lover  Tom  very  handsome.  I  can  have 
either  6f  them  when  I  please :  hot  when  I  debate 


the  qnestion  in  my  own  mind,  I  cannot  take  Tom 
Ah-  fear  of  losing  Will's  estate,  nor  enter  upon  Will's 
estate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's  peraiHi.     1  am  very 


young,  and  yet  no  cme  in  the  worfdy  dear  Sir,  has  the 
main  chance  more  in  her  head  than  myself.  Tom  ia 
the  gayest,  the  blithest  creatnre !  He  dancea  well,  is 
very  civil,  and  diverting  at  all  hours  and  seasons. 
Oh !  he  is  the  joy  of  my  eyes !  But  then  wain  Will 
is  so  veiT  rii^  and  cartful  of  the  main.  How  many 
m«tty  4U-esses  does  Tom  appear  in  t»  charm  me  I 
Unt  then  it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that  a  man  of 
his  circumstances  is  so  mUch  the  poorer.  Upon  the 
whsle,  I  have  at  last  examined  both  these  draires  of 
love  and  avarice,  and,  upon  strictly  weighing  the 
matter,  I  b^in  to  think  I  shall  be  covetous  unger 
than  iond ;  therefore  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  oootrvy,  I  shall  take  Will.  Alas,  poor  Tom  1 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BIDDY  I,0rSI.BB8." 
-  Uatkaty,  Octabei  IS." 
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jSierrmaurdehmata^caprmOfei 
Propugnat  nugit  armatM:  «3&ut,  vt  mm, 
Sk  mild  prima  fides;  et,  vei^  quodpUictty  ut  nan 
Acriter  datrem:  Preiium  aUu  aUem  iofdet, 
Ambigitur  quid  enimf  Cottar  adatj  an  DodSM  ptmM 
Bntndvsmm  Numid  melius  via  dtieaij  an  Apgi, 

BOft.  snsr.  i.  18*  ]5« 

On  trifles  some  are  eunesdy  absurd ; 

YottH  think  the  world  depends  on  every  word. 

What !  is  not  every  mortal  free  to  speak  ? 

1*11  give  my  reasons,  though  I  break  my  neck ! 

And  what's  the  question?  If  it  shines,  or  rains; 

Whether  'tis  twdv^  or  fifteen  miles  to  Staines.  ixtr. 

EvEBY  age  a  man  passes  through,  and  teay  of  life  he 
engages  in,  has  some  particolar  vice  or  imperfection 
naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it  will  require  his 
nicest  care  to  avoid.  The  several  weaknesses  to 
which  youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  are  exposed, 
have  long  since  been  set  down  by  many  both  of  the 
poets  and  philosophers ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
nave  met  with  any  author  who  has  treated  of  those  ill 
habits  men  are  subject  to,  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
their  different  ages  and  tempers,  as  the  particular 
professions  or  business  in  wltfch  they  were  educated 
and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this  subject  so  little 
touched  on,  since  wnat  I  am  here  speaking  of  is  so 
apparent  as  not  to  escape  the  most  vulgar  observa- 
tion. The  business  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in, 
does  not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their  mindsi, 
but  is  very  often  apparent  in  their  outward  behar- 
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viour^  and  some  of  the  most  indifferent  actions  of 
their  lives.  It  is  this  air  diffusing  itself  over  the 
whole  man^  which  helps  us  to  find  out  a  pers(m  at 
his  first  appearance ;  so  that  the  most  careless  ob- 
server fancies  he  can  scarce  be  mistaken  in  the  car- 
riage of  a  seaman^  or  the  gait  of  a  tailor. 

The  liberal  arts^  though  they  may  possibly  have 
less  efiTect  on  our extemalmien and  behaviour^ make 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind^  as  is  very  apt  to 
bend  it  wholly  one  way. 

The  mathematician  will  take  little  less  than  de- 
monstration in  the  most  common  discourse^  and  the 
schoolman  is  as  great  a  friend  to  definitions  and  syl- 
logisms. The  physician  and  divine  are  often  heard 
to  dictate  in  private  companies  with  the  same  au- 
thority which  they  exercise  over  their  patients  and 
disciples;  while  the  lawyer  is  putting  cases  and 
raising  matter  for  disputation^  out  of  every  thing 
that  occurs. 

I  may  possibly^  some  time  or  other^  animadvert 
more  at  large  on  the  particular  fsLvlt  each  profession 
is  most  infected  with ;  but  shall^  at  present^  wholly 
apply  myself  to  the  cure  of  what  I  last  mentioned, 
namely^  that  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  in  the 
conversations  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

This  is  the  more  ordinary^  because  these  gentle^ 
men  regarding  argument  as  their  own  proper  pro- 
vince, and  very  often  making  ready  money  oi  it, 
think  it  unsafe  to  yield  before  company.  They  are 
showing  in  common  talk  how  zealously  they  could 
defend  a  cause  in  court,  and  therefore  frequently  for- 
get to  keep  that  temper  which  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  render  conversation  pleasant  and  instructive. 

Captain  Sentry  pushes  this  matter  so  fai,  that  I 
have  neard  him  say,  '  he  has  known  but  few  pleaders 
that  were  tolerable  company.' 

The  captain,  who  is  a  man  of  good  sense,  but  dry 
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conversation^  was  last  night  giving  me  an  account  of 
a  discourse^  in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged 
with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law.  '  I  was  giving 
my  opinion/  says  tibie  captain^  '  without  apprdiend^ 
ing  any  debate  that  might  arise  &om  it^  of  a  general's 
behaviour  in  a  battle  that  wa&  fought  some  years  be« 
fore  either  the  Templar  or  myself  were  bom.  The 
young  lawyer  immediately  took  me  up>  and  by  rea« 
s(ming  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  a  subject 
which  I  saw  he  understood  nothing  oi;  endeavoured 
to  show  me  that  my  opinions  were  ill-grounded. 
Upon  which^'  says  the  captain,  ^  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther contests^  I  told  him>  that  truly  I  had  not  con- 
sidered those  several  arguments  which  he  had 
brought  against  me^  and  that  there  might  be  a  great 
deal  in  them.'  '  Ay,  but,'  says  my  antagonist,  who 
would  not  let  me  escape  80>  ^  there  are  several  thingg 
to  be  urged  in  favour  of  your  opinion  which  you  have 
omitted;'  and  thereupon  began  to  shine  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  ^  Upon  this,'  says  the 
captain,  ^  I  came  over  to  my  first  sentiments^  and 
entirely  acquiesced  in  his  reasons  for  my  so  doing.' 
Upon  which  the  Templar  again  recovered  his  for- 
mer posture,  and  c<mfuted  both  himself  and  me 
a  third  time.  ^  In  short,'  says  my  friend,  '  I  found 
he  was  resolved  to  keep  me  at  sword's  length,  and 
never  let  me  close  with  him ;  so  that  I  had  nothing 
left  but  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  give  my  antagonist 
free  leave  to  smile  at  his  victories,  who  1  found,  like 
Hudibras,  ^^  could  still  change  sides,  and  still  coih 
fute  *."  ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  our  inns 
of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen  and  law-givers, 
which  makes  me  often  frequent  that  part  of  the 
town  with  great  pleasure. 

*  Part  u  cant.  1.  ver.  69,  70. 
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Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted 
Temple  conee-houses^  I  found  the  whole  room^  which 
was  rail  of  young  students^  divided  into  several  par- 
ties, each  of  which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  con- 
troversy. The  management  of  the  late  ministry  was 
attacked  and  defended  with  great  vigour ;  and  se- 
veral preliminaries  to  the  peace  were  proposed  by 
some,  and  rejected  by  others ;  the  demolishing  of 
Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  insisted  on,  and  so  wannly 
controverted,  as  had  like  to  have  produced  a  chal- 
lenge. In  sJiort,  I  observed  that  tne  desire  of  vic- 
tory, whetted  with  the  little  prejudices  of  party  and 
interest,  generally  carried  the  argument  to  such  a 
height,  as  made  the  disputants  insensibly  conceive 
an  aversion  towards  each  other,  and  part  with  the 
highest  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

The  managing  an  argument  handsomely  being  so 
nice  a  point,  and  what  I  have  seen  so  very  few  excel 
in,  I  shall  here  set  down  a  few  rules  on  that  head, 
which,  among  other  things,  I  gave  in  writing  to  a 
young  kinsman  of  mine,  who  had  made  so  great  a 
proficiency  in  the  law,  that  he  began  to  plead  in 
company  upon  every  subject  that  was  started. 

Having  the  entire  manuscript  by  me,  I  may  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time,  publish  such  parts  of  it  as 
I  shall  think  requisite  for  the  instruction  of  the 
British  youth.  What  regards  my  present  purpose 
is  as  follows : 

'Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In  order  to 
appear  easy  and  well-bred  in  conversation,  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  it  requires  more  wit,  as  well  as 
more  good  humour,  to  improve  than  to  contradict 
the  notions  of  another :  but  if  you  are  at  any  time 
obliged  to  enter  on  an  argument,  give  your  reasons 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  modesty,  two  things 
which  scarce  ever  fail  of  making  an  impression  on 
the  hearers.    Besides,  if  you  are  neither  dogmatical. 
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nor  show  either  by  your  actions  or  words  that  jou 
are  fiill  of  yourseU^  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoice 
at  your  victory.  Nay^  should  you  be  pinched  in 
your  argument^  you  may  make  your  retreat  with  a 
very  good  grace.  You  were  never  positive^  and  are 
now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This  has  made 
some  approve  the  Socratical  way  of  reasonings  where> 
while  you  scarce  affirm  any  things  you  can  hardly 
be  caught  in  an  absurdity ;  and  though  possibly  you 
are  endeavouring  to  bring  over  another  to  your  c^i- 
nion^  which  is  firmly  fixed^  you  seem  only  to  de^re 
information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
culty and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve^  you  may  please 
to  consider^  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  ridi* 
culous  than  to  be  angry  with  another  because  he  is 
not  of  your  opinion.  The  interests^  education,  and 
means,  by  which  men  attain  their  knowledge,  are  so 
very  different,  that  it  is  impossible  they  luiould  all 
think  alike ;  and  he  has  at  least  as  much  reason  to 
be  angry  with  you,  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes 
to  keep  yourself  cool,  it  may  be  of  service  to  ask 
yourself  rairly,  what  might  have  been  your  opinion, 
had  you  all  tJbe  biases  of  education  and  interest 
your  adversary  may  possibly  have  ?  But  if  you  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  victory  alone,  you  may  lay 
down  this  as  an  in&llible  maxim,  that  you  cannot 
make  a  more  false  step,  or  give  your  antagonists  a 
greater  advantage  over  you,  than  by  Mling  into  a 
passion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty 
reasons  does  a  man  recollect,  which  his  heat  and  vio* 
lence  made  him  utterly  forget  ? 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a  man  be- 
cause he  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  your  rea- 
sons, or  gives  weak  ones  of  his  own.  If  yon  ai^e 
for  reputation,  this  makes  your  victory  the  easier ; 
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he  is  certainly  in  all  respects  an  object  of  your  pity, 
rather  than  anger;  and  if  he  cannot  comprehend 
what  you  do,  you  ought  to  thank  Nature  for  her  fa- 
vours, who  has  given  you  so  much  the  clearer  under- 
standing. 

You  may  please  to  add  this  consideration,  that 
among  your  equals  no  one  values  your  anger,  which 
only  preys  upon  its  master ;  and  perhaps  you  may 
fina  It  not  very  consistent  either  with  prudence  or 
your  ease,  to  punish  yourself  whenever  you  meet 
with  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Lastly,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  true  end  of 
aisument^  which  is  information,  it  may  be  d  season- 
able check  to  your  passion ;  for  if  you  search  purely 
after  truth,  it  will  be  almost  indifferent  to  you  where 
you  find  it.  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  obser* 
vation  which  I  have  often  made,  nan^ely.  That  nothing 
procures  a  man  more  esteem  and  less  envy  from  the 
whole  company,  than  if  he  chooses  the  part  of  mo- 
derator, without  engaging  directly  on  either  side  in 
a  dispute.  This  gives  him  the  character  of  impar- 
tial, furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  sifting 
tilings  to  the  bottom,  showing  his  judgement,  and 
of  sometimes  making  handsome  compliments  to  each 
of  the  contending  parties. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  giving  ybu  one  cau- 
tion. When  you  have  gained  a  victory,  do  not  push 
it  too  far ;  it  is  sufficient  to  let  the  company  and 
your  adversary  see  it  is  in  your  power,  but  that  you 
are  too  generous  to  make  use  of  it. 

X 
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CerwB  *  luporum  prada  rapadum, 
Sectamur  uUro,  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  eff^ere  est  triun^^nts. 

Hoa.  OD.  iv.  4.  50. 

We,  like  *  weak  hinds,'  the  brioded  wolf  provoke, 
And,  when  retreat  is  victory, 

Rush  on,  though  sure  to  die.  oldisworth. 

There  is  a  species  of  women  whom  I  shall  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  salamanders.  Now  a  sala- 
mander is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chastity,  that  treads 
upon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  flames  without 
being  hurt.  A  salamander  knows  no  distinction  of 
sex  in  those  she  converses  with,  grows  familiar  with 
a  stranger  at  first  sight,  and  is  not  so  narrow-spirited 
as  to  observe  whether  the  person  she  talks  to  be  in 
breeches  or  in  petticoats.  She  admits  a  male  visitant 
to  her  bed-side,  plays  with  him  a  whole  afternoon 
at  picquet,  walks  with  him  two  or  three  hours  by 
moon-light,  and  is  extremely  scandalized  at  the  un- 
reasonableness of  a  husband,  or  the  severity  of  a 
Earent,  that  would  debar  the  sex  from  such  innocent 
berties.  Your  salamander  is  therefore  a  perpetual 
declaimer  against  jealousy,  an  admirer  of  the  French 
good-breeding,  and  a  great  stickler  for  freedom  in 
conversation.  In  short,  the  salamander  lives  in  an 
invincible  state  of  simplicity  and  innocence.     Her 

*  All  the  editions  of  Horace  read  cervt;  the  Spectator  altered 
it  to  cerviEf  to  adapt  it  more  peculiarly  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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constitution  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  natural  frost. 
She  wonders  wnat  people  mean  by  temptations^  and 
defies  mankind  to  do  their  worst.  Her  chastity  is 
engaged  in  a  constant  ordeal,  or  fiery  trial :  like  good 
Queen  Emma,  the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold 
among  bumingplough-shares,  without  being  scorched 
or  singed  by  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  the  salamander, 
whether  in  a  married  or  a  single  state  of  life,  that  I 
design  the  following  paper,  but  for  such  females 
only  as  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  find  them- 
selves subject  to  human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  not  of  the 
salamander  kind,  I  would  most  earnestly  advise  them 
to  observe  a  quite  different  conduct  in  their  behaviour; 
and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  what  religion  calls 
temptations,  and  the  world  opportunities.  Did  they 
but  Know  how  many  thousands  of  their  sex  have  been 
gradually  betrayed  rrom  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and 
infamy  ;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  begun 
with  flatteries,  protestations,  and  endearments,  but 
ended  with  reproaches,  perjury,  and  perfidiousness ; 
they  would  shun  like  death  the  very  first  approaches 
of  one  that  might  lead  them  into  inextricable  laby- 
rinths of  guilt  and  misery.  I  must  so  far  give  up  the 
cause  of  the  male  world,  as  to  exhort  the  female  sex 
in  the  language  of  Chamont  in  the  Orphan : 

Trust  not  to  man,  we  are  by  nature  false^ 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  unconstant: 
When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  trust  him ; 
But  if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but 
shall  conclude  it  with  a  story  which  I  lately  heard 
from  one  of  our  Spanish  officers*,  and  which  may 

*  Viz.  one  of  the  English  officers  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  war  in  Spain. 

VOL.  VII.  Y 
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show  the  danger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  great  fami- 
liarities with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile^  being  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  prudence,  and  of  a  grave 
composed  behaviour,  determined,  about  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  to  enter  upon  wedlock.  In  order 
to  make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  a 
young  woman  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  her 
but  her  beauty  and  her  education,  her  parents  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  the  wars,  which 
for  some  years  have  laid  that  whole  country  waste. 
The  Castilian  having  made  his  addresses  to  her  and 
married  her,  they  lived  together  in  perfect  happi- 
ness for  some  time ;  when,  at  length,  the  husband's 
afiairs  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  voyage 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a  great  part  of 
his  estate  lay.  The  vtdfe  loved  him  too  tenderly  to 
be  left  behind  him.  They  had  not  been  a-shipboard 
above  a  day,  when  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  Algerine  pirate,  who  carried  the  whcde  com- 
pany on  shore,  and  made  them  slaves.  The  Casti- 
lian and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the 
same  master ;  who  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one 
another,  and  gasped  after  their  liberty,  demanded 
a  most  exorbitant  price  for  their  ransom.  The  Casti- 
lian, though  he  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
himself,  than  have  paid  such  a  sum  as  he  found  would 
go  near  to  ruin  him,  was  so  moved  with  compas- 
sion towards  his  wife,  that  he  sent  repeated  orders 
to  his  friend  in  Spain,  who  happened  to  be  his  next 
relation,  to  sell  his  estate,  and  transmit  the  money  to 
him.  His  £riend  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ransom 
might  be  made  more  reasonable,  and  unwilling  to  sell 
an  estate  which  he  himself  had  some  prospect  of  in- 
heriting, formed  so  many  delays,  that  three  whole 
years  passed  away  without  ai^y  thing  being  done  £ot 
the  setting  them  at  liberty. 
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There  happened  to  live  a  French  renegado  in  the 
same  place  where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were 
kept  prisoners.  As  this  fellow  had  in  him  all  the 
vivacity  of  his  nation,  he  often  entertained  the  cap- 
tives with  accounts  of  his  own  adventures ;  to  which 
he  sometimes  added  a  song  or  a  dance,  or  some 
other  piece  of  mirth,  to  divert  them  during  their 
confinement.  His  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
of  the  Algerines  enabled  him  likewise  to  do  them 
several  good  offices.  The  Castilian,  as  he  was  one 
day  in  conversation  with  this  renq^o,  discovered 
to  him  the  negligence  and  treachery  of  his  corre- 
spondent in  Castile,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  his 
advice  how  he  should  behave  himself  in  that  exi- 
gency ;  he  further  told  the  renegado  that  he  found 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  money, 
unless  he  himself  might  go  over  to  dispose  of  his 
estate.  The  renegado,  after  having  represented  to 
him  that  his  Algerine  master  would  never  consent 
to  his  release  upon  such  a  pretence,  at  length  con- 
trived a  method  for  the  Castilian  to  make  his  escape 
in  the  habit  of  a  seaman.  The  Castilian  succeeded 
in  his  attempt ;  and  having  sold  his  estate,  being 
afraid  lest  the  money  should  miscarry  by  the  way^ 
and  determined  to  perish  with  it  rather  than  lose 
what  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  he 
returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel  that  was  going  to 
Algiers.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  he  felt 
upon  this  occasion,  when  he  considered  that  he 
should  soon  see  the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved, 
and  endear  himself  more  to  her,  by  this  uncommon 
piece  of  generosity. 

The  renegado,  during  the  husband's  absence,  so 
insinuated  himself  into  the  graces  of  his  young 
wife,  and  so  turned  her  head  with  stories  of  ^dlan- 
try,  that  she  quickly  thought  him  the  finest  gentle- 
man she  had  ever  conversed  with.     To  be  brief,  her 
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mind  was  quite  alienated  from  the  honest  CastUian^ 
whom  she  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old 
fellow  unworthy  the  possession  of  so  charming  a 
creature.  She  had  been  instructed  by  the  renegado 
how  to  manage  herself  upon  his  arrival ;  so  that  she 
received  him  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  love 
and  gratitude^  and  at  length  persuaded  him  to  trust 
their  common  ^end  the  renegado  with  the  money  he 
had  brought  over  for  their  ransom ;  as  not  questioning 
but  he  would  beat  down  the  terms  of  it^  and  nego- 
ciate  the  affair  more  to  their  advantage  than  they 
themselves  could  do.  The  good  man  admired  her 
prudence^  and  followed  her  advice.  I  wish  I  could 
conceal  the  sequel  of  this  story^  but  since  I  cannot 
I  shall  despatch  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  The 
Castilian  having  slept  longer  than  ordinary  the  next 
morning,  upon  his  a^vaking  found  his  wife  had  left 
him.  He  immediately  arose  and  inquired  after  her, 
but  was  told  that  she  was  seen  with  the  ren^ado 
about  break  of  day.  In  a  word,  her  lover  having 
got  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  they  soon 
made  their  escape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Castilian  in 
captivity ;  who,  partly  through  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  incensed  Algerine  his  master,  and  partly 
through  the  unkind  usage  of  his  uniaithful  wife^ 
died  some  few  months  a^r. 
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^-  Scnbere  juisU  amw. 

ovxD  msT.  iv.  10. 

Love  bade  me  write. 

Th£  following  letters  are  written  with  such  an 
air  of  sincerity  that  I  cannot  deny  the  inserting  of 
them. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Though  you  are  every  where  in  your  writings 
a  friend  to  women,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  directly  considered  the  mercenary  practice  of 
men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  you  would  please  to 
employ  your  thoughts  upon  that  subject  you  would 
easuy  conceive  the  miserable  condition  many  of  us 
are  in,  who  not  (mly,  from  the  laws  of  custom  and 
modesty,  are  restrained  from  making  any  advances 
towards  our  wishes,  but  are  also,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  fortune,  out  of  aU  hope  of  being  ad- 
dressed to  by  those  whom  we  love.  Under  all  these 
disadvantages,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  myself  to  you, 
and  hope  I  shall  prevail  with  you  to  print  in  your 
very  next  paper  tne  following  letter,  which  is  a  de- 
claration of  passion  to  one  who  has  made  some  £unt 
addresses  to  me  for  some  time.  I  believe  he  ardently 
loves  me,  but  the  inequality  of  my  fortune  makes  him 
think  he  cannot  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  he  pursues 
his  designs  by  way  of  marriage ;  and  I  believe,  as  he 
does  not  want  discerning,  he  discovered  me  looking 
at  him  the  other  day  unawares,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
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has  raised  his  hopes  of  gaining  me  on  tenns  the  men 
call  easier.  But  my  heart  was  very  full  on  this  occa^ 
sion^  and  if  you  know  what  love  and  honour  are^ 
you  will  pardon  me  that  I  use  no  further  arguments 
with  you^  but  hasten  to-  my  letter  to  him,  whom  I 
will  call  Oroondates ;  *  because  if  I  do  not  succeed, 
it  shall  look  like  romance ;  and  if  I  am  regarded^ 
you  shall  receive  a  pair  of  gloves  at  my  wedding, 
sent  to  you  under  the  name  of  Statira." 

'  TO  OROONDATES. 
'SIR, 

'  After  very  much  perplexity  in  myself,  and 
revolving  how  to  acquaint  you  with  my  own  sen- 
timents, and  expostulate  witiiyou  concerning  yours^ 
I  have  chosen  this  way,  by  which  means  I  can 
be  at  once  revealed  to  you,  or,  if  you  please,  lie 
concealed.  If  I  do  not  within  a  few  days  find  the 
effect  which  I  hope  from  this,  the  whole  affair  shall 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  alas !  what  am  I  going 
to  do,  when  I  am  about  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  ? 
But  after  I  have  done  so,  I  am  to  assure  you,  that, 
with  all  the  passion  which  ever  entered  a  tender 
heart,  I  know  I  can  banish  you  from  my  sight  for 
ever,  when  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  no  incli- 
nations towards  me  but  to  my  dishonour.  But,  alas ! 
sir,  why  should  you  sacrifice  the  real  and  essential 
happiness  of  life,  to  the  opinion  of  a  world  that 
moves  upon  no  t)ther  foundation  but  professed  error 
and  prejudice?  You  all  can  observe  that  riches 
alone  do  not  make  you  happy,  and  yet  give  up  every 
thing  else  when  it  stands  in  competition  with  riches. 
Since  the  world  is  so  bad,  that  religion  is  left  to  us 
silly  women,  and  you  men  act  generally  upon  prin- 

*  A  celebrated  name  in  Mademoiselle  Scuder^'s  French  ro- 
mance of  The  Grand  Cyrus,  &c. 
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dples  cf  profit  and  pleasure^  I  will  talk  to  you  with- 
out arguing  from  any  thing  but  what  may  be  most 
to  your  advantage^  as  a  man  of  the  world.  And  I 
will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  the  case^  supposing 
that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  your  mis- 
tress or  your  wife^  and  hope  to  convince  you  that  the 
latter  is  more  for  your  interest^  and  will  contribute 
more  to  your  pleasure. 

'  We  will  suppose^  then^  the  scene  was  laid,  and 
you  were  now  in  expectation  of  the  approaching 
evening  wherein  I  was  to  meet  you,  and  be  carried 
to  Xvhat  convenient  comer  of  the  town  you  thought 
fit,  to  consummate  ail  which  your  wanton  imagina- 
tion has  promised  to  you  in  the  possession  of  one 
who  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  the  reputation 
of  innocence.  You  would  soon  have  enough  of  me^ 
as  I  am  sprightly,  young,  gay,  and  airy.  When 
fiancy  is  sateo,  and  finds  all  the  promises  it  made  to 
itself  fiedse,  where  is  nowthe  innocence  which  charmed 
you  ?  The  first  hour  you  are  alone,  you  will  find  that 
the  pleasure  of  a  debaudiee  is  only  that  of  a  de- 
stroyer. He  blasts  all  the  fruit  he  tastes ;  and  where 
the  brute  has  been  devouring,  there  is  nothing  left 
worthy  the  relish  of  the  man.  Reason  resumes  her 
place  after  imagination  is  cloyed ;  and  I  am  with  the 
utmost  distress  and  confusion  to  behold  myself  the 
cause  of  uneasy  reflections  to  you,  to  be  visited  by 
stealth,  and  dwell  for  the  future  with  two  compa- 
nions, the  most  unfit  for  each  other  in  the  world, 
solitude  and  guilt.  1  will  not  insist  upon  the  shame- 
ful obscurity  we  should  pass  our  time  in,  nor  run 
over  the  little  short  snatches  of  fresh  air,  and  free 
commerce,  which  all  people  must  be  satisfied  with, 
whose  actions  will  not  bear  examination,  but  leave 
them  to  your  reflections,  who  have  seen  enough  of 
that  life  of  which  I  have  but  a  mere  idea. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  be  so  good  and : 
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generous  as  to  ^make  me  your  wife^  you  may  pro** 
mise  yourself  all  the  obedience  and  tenderness  with 
which  gratitude  can  inspire  a  virtuous  woman* 
Whatever  gratifications  you  may  promise  yourself 
from  an  agreeable  person;  whatever  compliances 
from  an  easy  temper;  whatever  consolations  from  » 
sincere  friendship^  you  may  expect  as  the  due  of 
your  generosity.  What  at  present  in  your  ill  view 
you  promise  yourself  from  me^  will  be  followed  by 
distaste  and  satiety ;  but  the  transports  of  a  virtuous 
loVe  are  the  least  part  of  its  happiness.  The  raptures 
of  innocent  passion  are  but  like  lightning  to  the 
day ;  they  rather  interrupt  than  advance  the  plea- 
sure of  it.  How  happy  then  is  that  life  to  be,  where 
the  highest  pleasures  <^  sense  are  but  the  lowest  parts 
of  its  felicity ! 

'  Now  am  I  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatural  re- 
quest of  taking  me  in  direct  terms*  I  know  there 
stands  between  me  and  that  happiness,  the  haughty 
daughter  of  a  man  who  can  give  you  suitably  to 
your  fortune.  But  if  you  weigh  the  attendance  and 
behaviour  of  her  who  ccniies  to  you  in  partnership 
of  your  fortune,  and  expects  an  equi^ent,  witn 
that  of  her  who  enters  your  house  as  honoured  and 
obliged  by  that  permission,  whom  of  the  two  will 
you  choose  ?  You,  perhaps,  will  think  fit  to  spend  a 
day  abroad  in  the  common  entertainments  of  men  of 
sense  and  fortune ;  she  will  think  herself  ill  used  in 
that  absence,  and  contrive  at  home  an  expense  pro^ 
p<Ni;ioned  to  the  appearance  which  you  make  in  the 
wwld.  She  is  in  all  things  to  have  a  regard  to  the 
fortune  which  she  brought  you  ;  I,  to  the  fortune  to 
which  you  introduce  me.  The  commerce  between 
you  two  will  eternally  have  the  air  of  a  bargain;  be* 
twcen  us,  of  a  friendship :  joy  will  ever  enter  into  the 
room  with  you,  and  kind  wishes  attend  my  bene- 
^ctor  when  he  leaves  it.     A:$k  yourself  how  would 
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you  be  pleased  to  enjoy  for  ever-  the  pleasure  of 
having  laid  an  immediate  obligation  on  a  grateful 
mind?  Such  will  be  your  case  with  me.  In  the  other 
marriage^  you  will  live  in  a  constant  comparison  of 
benefits^  and  never  know  the  happiness  of  conferring 
or  receiving  any. 

'  It  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  act  rather  in  the 
prudential  way,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  ordi- 
nary world.  I  know  not  what  I  think  or  say,  when 
that  melancholy  reflection  comes  upon  me;  but 
shall  only  add  more,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make 
me  your  grateful  wife,  but  never  your  abandoned 
mistress.' 


No.  200.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1711. 


Vindt  amor  jKUrUe.  — 

VIR6.  XV.  vi.  823. 

The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good. 

The  ambition  of  princes  is  many  times  as  hurtful  to 
themselves  as  their  people.  This  cannot  be  doubted 
of  such  as  prove  unfortunate  in  their  wars,  but  it  is 
often  true  too  of  those  who  are  celebrated  for  their 
successes.  If  a  severe  view  were  to  be  taken  of  their 
conduct,  if  the  profit  and  loss  by  their  M'sirs  could 
be  justly  balanced,  it  would  be  rarely  found  that  the 
conquest  is  suiHcient  to  repay  the  cost. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over  the  letters  of 
my  correspondents,  I  took  this  hint  from  that  of 
Pnilarithmus ;  which  has  turned  my  present  thoughts 
npon  political  arithmetic,  an  art  of  greater  use  than 
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entertainment.  My  friend  has  offered  an  Essay  tcK 
wards  proving  that  Lewis  XIV.  with  all  his  ac* 
quisitionsj  is  not  master  of  more  people  than  at  the 
beginning  of  his  wars ;  nay^  that  for  every  subject 
he  had  acquired^  he  had  lost  three  that  were  his 
inheritance.  If  Philarithmus  is  not  mistaken  in  his 
calculations^  Lewis  must  have  been  impoverished  by 
his  ambition. 

The  prince^  for  the  public  good^  has  a  sovereign 
property  in  every  private  person's  estate ;  and  con* 
sequently  his  riches  must  increase  or  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  riches  of  his  subjects. 
For  example ;  if  sword  or  pestilence  should  destroy 
all  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  God  forbid  there 
should  be  room  for  such  a  supposition  !  but  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  the  queen  must  needs  lose  a 
great  part  of  her  revenue,  or  at  least  what  is 
charged  upon  the  city  must  increase  the  burden 
upon  the  rest  of  her  subjects.  Perhaps  the  inlia- 
bitants  here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  ; 
yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged^ 
than  her  other  subjects,  the  customs  and  excises 
upon  their  consumption,  the  imposts  upon  their 
houses,  and  other  taxes,  do  very  probably  make  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  the  consumption  of  the  city  takes  off 
a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  whole  island ;  and 
as  it  pays  such  a  proportion  of  the  rent  or  yearly 
value  of  the  lands  in  the  country,  so  it  is  the  cause 
of  paying  such  a  proportion  of  taxes  upon  thos« 
lands.  The  loss,  then,  of  such  a  people  must  n^eds 
be  sensible  to  the  prince,  and  visible  to  the  whole 
kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  please  God  to  drop 
from  heaven  a  new  people  equal  in  number  and  riches 
to  the  city,  I  should  be  ready  to  think  their  excises, 
customs,  and  house-rent  would  raise  as  great  a  re- 
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▼enne  to  the  crown  as  would  be  lost  in  the  former 
case.  And  as  the  consumption  of  this  new  body  would 
be  a  new  market  for  the  fruits  of  the  country^  all  the 
iands^  especially  those  most  adjacent^  would  rise  in 
their  yearly  Wlue^  and  pay  greater  yearly  taxes  to 
the  public.  The  gain  in  this  case  would  be  as  sen- 
sible as  the  former  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  assessed  upon  the  general,  is  levied 
upon  individuals.  It  were  worth  the  while  then  to 
consider  what  is  paid  by,  or  by  means  of,  the  meanest 
subjects,  in  order  to  compute  the  value  of  every  sub- 
ject to  the  prince. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  believe  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  people  are  without  property  in  them- 
selves, GT  the  heads  of  their  families,  and  forced  to 
work  for  their  daily  bread;  and  that  of  this  sort 
there  are  seven  millions  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain :  and  yet  one  would  imagine  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  people  should  consume  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  fruits  of  the  country.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  subjects  without  property  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  rents,  and  consequently  enable 
the  landed  men  to  pay  three-fourths  of  their  taxes. 
Now  if  so  great  a  part  of  the  land-tax  were  to 
be  divided  by  seven  millions,  it  would  amount  to 
more  than  three  shillings  to  every  head.  And,  thus 
as  the  poor  are  the  cause,  without  which  the  rich 
could  not  pay  this  tax,  even  the  poorest  subject  is, 
upon  this  account,  worth  three  shillings  yearly  to  the 
prince. 

Again;  one  would  imagine  the  consumption  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  people  should  pay  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  And  if  this 
sum  too  should  be  divided  by  seven  millions,  viz.  the 
number  of  poor  people,  it  would  amount  to  ^lore 
than  seven  shillings  to  every  head;  and  therefore 
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with  this  and  the  former  sum  every  poor  subject, 
without  property^  except  of  his  limbs  or  labour,  is. 
worth  at  least  ten  shillings  yearly  to  the  sovereign. 
So  much  then  the  queen  loses  with  every  one  of  her 
old,  and  gains  with  every  one  of  her  new  subjects. 

When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I  pre- 
sently grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was 
just  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  for  opening  the  freedom  of  our 
towns  and  trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner  of 
distinctions  between  the  natives  and  foreigners,  for 
repealing  our  laws  of  parish  settlements,  and  re- 
moving every  other  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the 
people.  But  as  soon  as  I  had  recollected  with  what 
inimitable  eloquence  my  fellow-labourers  had  exag- 
gerated the  mischiefs  of  selling  the  birth-right  of 
Britons  for  a  shilling*;  of  spoiling  the  pure  British 
blood  with  foreign  mixtures ;  of  introducing  a  con- 
fusion of  languages  and  religions,  and  of  letting  in 
strangers  to  eat  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
own  people,  I  became  so  humble  as  to  let  my  project 
&11  to  the  ground,  and  leave  my  country  to  increase 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  generation. 

As  I  have  sdways  at  heart  the  public  good,  so  I 
am  ever  contriving  schemes  to  promote  it ;  and  I 
think  I  may  without  vanity  pretend  to  have  con- 
trived some  as  wise  as  anv  of  the  castle-builders. 
I  had  no  sooner  given  up  my  former  project,  but  my 
head  was  presently  full  of  draining  fens  and  marshes, 
banking  out  the  sea,  and  joining  new  lands  to  my 
country ;  for  since  it  is  thought  impracticable  to  in- 
crease the  people  to  the  land,  I  fell  immediately  to 

*  This  is  an  ironical  allusion  to  some  of  the  popular  aigu- 
mor.ts  that  had  been  urged  in  the  year  1708,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  natirralization  of  foreign  protestants;  whidi, 
on  accouBi  of  the  4)diuni  raised  against  it,  did  not  pass  into  a 
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oensider  how  much  woul4  be  gained  to  the  prince 
by  increasiiig  the  land  to  the  pec^e. 

If  the  same  Omnippt^it  Power  which  made  the 
world  ahonld  at  this  time  raise  out  of  the  ocean 
and  join  to  Great  Britain  an  equal  extent  of  land, 
widi  equal  buildings^  eom^  cattle,  and  other  conve- 
niencies  and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  men,  women, 
nor  children,  I  should  hardly  believe  this  would  add 
either  to  the  riches  of  the  people  or  revenue  of  the 
prince ;  for  since  the  present  buildings  are  sufficient 
for  all  the  inhabitants,  if  any  of  them  should  forsake 
the  old  to  inhabit  the  new  part  of  the  island,  the 
increase  of  house-rent  in  this  would  be  attended 
with  at  least  an  equal  decrease  of  it  in  the  other. 
Besides,  we  have  such  a  sufficiency  of  corn  and 
cattle,  that  we  give  bounties  to  our  neighbours  to 
take  what  exceeds  of  the  former  off  our  hands,  and 
we  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  latter  to  be  imported 
npon  us  by  our  fellow-subjects ;  and  for  the  remain* 
ing  product  of  the  country,  'tis  already  equal  to  all 
eur   markets.     But  if  all  these  things  should  be 
doubled  to  the  same  buyers,  the  owners  must  be 
glad  with  half  their  present  prices,  the  landlords 
with  half  their  present  rents :  and  thus,  by  so  great 
an  enlargement  of  the  country,  the  rents  in  the 
whole  would  not  increase,  nor  the  taxes  to  the 
public. 

On  the  omtrary,  I  should  believe  they  would 
be  very  much  diminished ;  for,  as  the  land  is  only 
valualde  for  its  fruits,  and  these  are  all  perishable, 
and  for  the  most  p^rt  must  either  be  vised  within 
the  year^  or  perish  without  use,  the  owners  will  get 
rid  of  them  at:  a|iy  rate,  rather  than  they  should 
waste  in  their  possession :  so  that  it  is  probable  the 
annual  production  of  those  perishable  things,  even 
of  one  tenth  part  of  them,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
lise,  wiU  reduce  one  half  o{  their  value.     It  seems 

VOL.  VII.  % 
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to  be  for  this  reason  that  our  neighbour  merchants 
who  engross  all  the  spices^  and  know  how  great  a 
quantity  is  equal  to  the  demand^  destroy  all  that 
exceeds  it.  It  were  natural  then  to  think  that  the 
annual  production  of  twice  as  much  as  can  be  used, 
must  reduce  all  to  an  eighth  part  of  their  present 
prices;  and  thus  this  extended  island  would  not 
exceed  one-fourth  part  of  its  present  value,  or  pay 
more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  present  tax. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  countries  of  the 
greatest  plenty  there  is  the  poorest  living ;  like  the 
schoolman's  ass  in  one  of  my  speculations,  the  peo- 
ple almost  starve  between  two  meals.  The  truth 
IS,  the  poor,  which  are  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  work 
only  that  they  may  live ;  and  if  with  two  days'  la- 
bour they  can  get  a  wretched  subsistence  for  a  week, 
they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  work  the  other  four. 
But  then  with  the  wages  of  two  days  they  can  neither 
pay  such  prices  for  their  provisions,  nor  such  excises 
to  the  government. 

That  paradox  therefore  in  old  Hesiod,  tarXeoit  n^jMru 
wavrof,  or,  *  half  is  more  than  the  whole,'  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case ;  since  nothing  is  more 
true  in  political  arithmetic,  than  that  the  same  peo- 
ple with  half  a  country  is  more  valuable  than  with  the 
whole.  I  b^in  to  think  there  was  nothing  absurd  in 
Sir  W.  Petty,  when  he  fancied  if  all  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  were 
sunk  in  the  ocean,  so  that  the  people  were  all  saved 
and  brought  into  the  lowlands  ot  Great  Britain ;  nay, 
though  they  were  to  be  reimbursed  the  value  of  their 
estates  by  the  body  of  the  people ;  yet  both  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subjects  in  general  would  be  enriched 
by  the  very  loss. 

If  the  people  only  make  the  riches,  the  father  of 
ten  children  is  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  country, 
than  he  who  has  added  to  it  10,000  acres  of  land. 
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and  no  people.  It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined  vast 
tracts  of  land  to  his  dominions :  but  if  Philarithmus 
says  true^  that  he  is  not  now  master  of  so  many 
subjects  as  before ;  we  may  then  account  for  his  not 
being  able  to  bring  such  mighty  armies  into  the 
fields  and  for  their  being  neither  so  well  fed,  nor 
clothed^  nor  paid  as  formerly.  The  reason  is  plain  ; 
Lewis  must  needs  have  been  impoverished,  not  only 
by  his  loss  of  subjects^  but  by  his  acquisition  of 
lands. 
T 
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BeSgerUem  e$ae  oportet,  reHgiosum  nefiu. 

IMCKKTI  AUT0IU8  APUD  AUL.  GILL. 

A  man  should  be  religious,  not  superstitious. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of 
a  child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind 
that  has  received  an  early  tincture  of  it.  Though 
it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of 
the  world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of 
vice,  it  generally  breaks  out  and  discovers  itself  again 
as  soon  as  discretion,  consideration,  age,  or  misfor- 
tunes  have  brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire 
may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  entirely 
quenched  and  smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  justice,  with- 
out devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifeless,  insipid,  condition  of 
virtue ;  and  is  rather  to  be  styled  philosophy  than 
religion.  Devotion  opens  the  mind  to  great  con- 
ceptions, and  fills  it  with  more  sublime  ideas  than 
any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  exalted 
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sdenoe ;  and  at  the  same  time  wanns  and  agitates 
the  soul  more  than  sensual  pleasure. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers^  that  man 
is  more  distingnidied  from  the  animal  world  by  de- 
Totion  than  by  reason,  as  sereial  bmte  creatures 
discover  in  their  actions  something  like  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  reason,  though  they  betray  in  no  smgle 
drcnmstanoe  of  their  behaviour  any  thmg  that  bears 
tlie  least  affinity  to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  mind  to  religious  worship,  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  fly  to  some  supoior  being 
for  succour  in  dangers  and  distresses^  Uie  gratitude 
to  an  invisible  Superintendent  whidi  rises  in  us 
upon  receivii^  any  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
good  fortune,  the  acts  of  love  and  admiration  with 
which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  trans- 
ported in  meditating  upon  the  divine  perfections^ 
and  the  uniTOsal  concurrence  of  all  the  nations 
under  heaven  in  the  great  article  of  adoration, 
plainly  show  that  devotion  or  rdigious  wor^ip  must 
be  the  effect  of  a  tradition  from  some  first  founder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural 
Ught  of  reason,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  instinct 
implanted  in  the  soul  itself.  For  my  part,  I  lode 
up<m  tH  these  to  be  the  concurrent  causes:  but 
wichever  of  them  shall  be  assigned  as  the  principle 
of  divine  worship,  it  manifestly  points  to  a  Supreme 
Being  as  the  first  author  of  it. 

I  may  take  some  other  opportunity  of  considering 
those  patticuhur  forms  and  methods  of  devotion 
which  are  taught  us  by  Christianity ;  but  shall  here 
observe  into  what  errors  even  this  divine  principle 
may  sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated 
by  that  right  reason  which  was  given  us  as  the  guide 
of  all  our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mistaken  devo- 
tion may  betray  us,  are  mthnsiasm  and  superstition. 
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There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man 
who  has  his  head  turned  with  a  religious  enthusiasm. 
A  person  that  is  crazed^  though  with  pride  or  malice, 
is  a  sight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature;  but 
when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  indiscreet  fer- 
vours of  devotion^  or  too  intense  an  application  of 
the  mind  to  its  mistaken  duties,  it  deserves  our  cam* 

Cion  in  a  more  particular  manner.  We  may 
ever  learn  this  lesson  from  it,  that  since  devo- 
tiou  itself,  which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could 
not  be  too  warm,  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its 
heats  are  tempered  with  caution  and  prudence,  we 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  our  reason  as 
cool  as  possible,  and  ta  guard  ourselves  in  all  parts 
of  life  against  the  influence  of  passion,  imagination, 
and  constitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check 
of  reason,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm. 
When  the  mind  finds  herself  very  much  inflamed 
with  her  devotions,  she  is  too  much  inclined  to  think 
they  are  not  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by 
something  divine  within  her.  If  she  indulges  this 
thought  too  far,  and  humours  the  growing  passion, 
she  at  last  flings  herself  into  imaginary  raptures  and 
ecstasies ;  and  when  once  she  fancies  herself  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
she  slights  human  ordinances,  and  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  .established  form  of  religion,  as  thinking 
herself  directed  by  a  much  superior  guide. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion,  super- 
stition is  the  excess,  not  only  of  devotion,  but  of  reli- 
gion in  general,  according  to  an  old  heathen  saying, 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius  *,  ^  Religentem  esse  oportet, 
religiosui^  nefas ;'  '  A  man  should  be  religious,  not 
superstitious.'     For  as  that  author  tells  us,  Nigidius 

*  Noctes  Atticae,  lib.  ir.  cap.  9. 
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obsenred  upon  this  passage^  that  the  Latin  words 
which  tenninate  in  osus  generally  imply  vicious  cha* 
racten>  and  the  haring  of  any  quality  to  an  excess. 

An  en^usiast  in  religion  is  like  an  obstinate  clown, 
a  superstitious  man  like  an  insipid  courtier.  Enthu- 
siasm has  something  in  it  of  madness^  superstition  of 
lolly.  Most  of  the  sects  that  fall  short  of  the  church 
of  England  have  in  them  strong  tinctures  of  enthu- 
siasm, as  the  Roman-catholic  religion  is  one  huge 
overgrown  body  of  childish  and  idle  superstitions. 

The  Roman-catholic  church  seems  indeed  irreco- 
verably lost  in  this  particular.  If  an  absurd  dress 
or  behaviour  be  introduced  in  the  world,  it  will  soon 
be  found  out  and  discarded.  On  the  contrary,  a 
habit  or  ceremony,  though  never  so  ridiculous,  which 
has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church,  sticks  in  it  for 
ever.  A  Grothic  bishop,  p^haps,  thought  it  proper 
to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes  or 
slippers ;  another  fancied  it  would  be  very  decent  if 
sucn  a  part  of  public  devotions  were  perfcnrmed  with 
a  mitre  on  his  head  and  a  crosier  in  his  hand.  To 
this  a  brother  Vandal,  as  wise  as  the  others,  adds 
an  antic  dress,  which  he  conceived  would  allude 
very  aptly  to  such  and  such  mysteries,  till  by  de- 
grees the  whole  office  has  d^enerated  into  an  empty 
show. 

Their  successors  see  the  vanity  and  inconveiiienoe 
of  these  ceremonies ;  but,  instead  of  reforming,  per- 
haps add  others,  which  they  think  more  significant, 
and  which  take  possession  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  never  to  be  driven  out  after  they  have  been 
once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the  Pope  officiate  at 
8t.  Peter's,  where,  for  two  hours  together  he  was 
busied  in  putting  on  or  off  his  difierent  accoutre- 
ments, according  to  the  difl^nt  parts  he  was  to  act 
in  them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind^ 
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and  omamental  to  humnii  aature^  setting  aside  the 
infinite  advantages  which  arise  fnmi  it^  as  a  strongs 
steady^  masculine  piety ;  but  enthusiasm  and  super* 
stition  are  the  weumesses  of  human  reason^  that  ex* 
pose  us  to  the  soom  and  derision  of  infidels^  and 
sink  Bs  even  below  the  beasts  that  perish. 

Idolatry  may  be  located  upon  as  another  error 
arising  from  mistaken  devotion ;  but  because  refleo 
tions  on  that  subject  would  be  of  no  use  to  an  En* 
glish  reader>  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
li 
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Stgpe  decern  vUHs  indruetun'  odit  et  hofret» 

kioK.  xpitt.  i.  18.  85. 

Though  ten  times  worse  themselves,  you'D  frequent  Yiew 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censure  you. 

rorx. 

The  other  day,  as  I  passed  along  the  street,  I  saw 
a  sturdy  'prentioe-boy  disputing  with  a  hackney- 
coachman  ;  and  in  an  instant,  upon  some  word  of 
provocation,  throw  off  his  hat  ana  periwig,  dendi 
his  fist,  and  strike  the  Mlow  a  sbp  on  the  fiiee ;  at 
the  same  time  calling  him  rascal,  and  telling  him  he 
was  a  gentleman'*  son.  The  young  gentleman  was, 
it  seems,  bonnd  to  a  bkwksmith ;  and  die  debate 
arose  about  payment  for  some  work  done  about  a 
coach,  near  whidi  they  fooght.  His  master,  during 
the  combat,  was  fioll  of  his  boy's  praises ;  and  as  he 
called  to  him  to  play  with  hand  and  foot,  and 
throw  m  his  head,  ae  made  all  us  who  stood  round 
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him  of  lus  party,  by  dedaring  the  boy  had  very 
good  firiends,  ana  he  could  trust  him  with  untolcL 
gold.  As  I  am  generally  in  the  theory  of  mankind, 
I  could  not  but  make  my  reflections  upon  the  sudden 
popularity  which  was  raised  about  the  lad;  and 
perhaps,  with  my  friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  observa* 
tions  upon  it,  which  were  too  great  for  the  occasion ; 
or  ascribed  this  general  fayour  to  causes  which  had 
nothing  to  do  towards  it.  But  the  young  black- 
smith's being  a  gentleman  was,  methought,  what 
created  him  good-will  from  his  present  equality  with 
the  mob  about  him :  add  to  this,  that  he  was  not 
so  much  a  gentleman,  as  not,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  called  himself  such,  to  use  as  rough  methods  for 
his  defence  as  his  antagonist.  >  The  advantage  of 
his  having  good  friends,  as  his  master  expressed  it, 
was  not  lazily  urged ;  but  he  showed  himself  supe- 
rior to  the  coachman  in  the  personal  qualities  of 
courage  and  activity,  to  confirm  that  of  his  being 
well  allied,  before  his  birth  was  of  any  service  to 
him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  this  silly  story,  a  man 
would  say,  that  whatever  advantages  of  fortune, 
birth,  or  any  other  good,  people  possess  above  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  should  show  collateral  emi- 
nence besides  those  distinctions ;  or  those  distinc- 
tions will  avail  only  to  keep  up  common  decencies 
and  ceremonies,  and  not  to  preserve  a  real  place  of 
favour  or  esteem  in  the  opimon  and  common  sense 
of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  in  imagining 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  property  and 
superior  circumstances  to  support  them  in  distinc- 
tion, appears  in  no  way  so  much  as  in  the  domestic 
part  of  life.  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humours 
into  unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and 
make  their  whole  being  a  wayward  and  uneasy  con- 
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dition^  for  want  of  the  obvious  reflection  that  all  parts 
of  human  life  is  a  commerce.  It  is  not  only  paying 
wageSj  and  giving  commands^  that  constitutes  a 
master  of  a  fisimily ;  but  prudence^  equal  behaviour, 
with  readiness  to  protect  and  cherish  them,  is  what 
entitles  a  man  to  that  character  in  their  very  hearts 
and  sentiments.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe, 
that  men  expect  from  their  dependents,  from  their 
sole  motive  of  fear,  all  the  good  effects  which  a 
liberal  education,  and  affluent  fortune,  and  every 
other  advantage,  cannot  produce  in  themselves.  A 
man  will  have  his  servant,  just,  diligent,  sober,  and 
chaste,  for  no  other  reasons  but  the  terror  of  losing 
his  master's  favour ;  when  all  the  laws  divine  and 
human  cannot  keep  him  whom,  he  serves  within 
bounds  with  relation  to  any  one  of  those  virtues* 
But  both  in  great  and  ordinary  affairs,  all  superiority 
which  is  not  founded  on  merit  and  virtue,  is  sup- 
ported only  by  artifice  and  stratagem.  Thus  you  see 
flatterers  are  the  agents  in  families  of  humourists, 
and  those  who  govern  themselves  by  any  thing  but 
reason.  Make-bates,  distant  relations,  poor  kins- 
men, and  indigent  followers,  are  the  fry  which 
support  the  economy  of  an  humoursome  rich  man. 
He  is  eternally  whispered  with  intelligence  of  who 
are  true  or  false  to  him  in  matters  of  no  consequence; 
and  he  maintains  twenty  friends  to  defend  him  against 
the  insinuations  of  one  who  woidd  perhaps  cheat  him 
of  an  (dd  coat. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  further  speculation  upon  this 
subject  at  piresent,  but  think  the  following  letters 
and  petition  are  made  up  of  proper  sentiments  on  this 
occasion. 
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''  MK.  8PBCTATOB4 

''  I  AM  servant  to  an  old  lady  who  is  gOYemed 
by  one  she  calls  her  friend ;  who  is  so  familiar  an 
one,  that  she  takes  npon  her  to  advise  her  without 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  nneasy  with  all 
abont  her.  Pray,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  gire  ns  some  re- 
marks npon  voluntary  coansdlms ;  and  let  these  peo- 
ple know  that  to  give  any  body  advice,  is  to  say 
to  that  person,  '  I  am  yoor  betters.'  Pray  Sir,  as 
near  as  yon  can,  describe  that  eternal  flirt  and  di»- 
tnrber  ra  families,  Mrs.  Taperty,  who  is  always  vi- 
siting, and  putting  people  in  a  way,  as  they  call  it. 
If  you  can  make  her  sti^  at  home  <me  evening,  yoo 
will  be  a  general  benefactor  to  all  the  ladies'  women 
in  town,  and  particularly  to 

''  Your  loving  firiend, 

"  SUSAN  CIYIL." 
"  MB.  8PBCTATDB, 

''  I  AM  a  footman,  and  live  with  one  of  those 
men,  each  of  whom  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
humoured  men  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  passionate. 
Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he  who  is  pas- 
sionate, and  takes  no  care  to  command  his  hastiness^ 
does  more  injury  to  his  £riends  and  servants  in  one 
half  hour,  than  whole  years  can  atone  fcur.  This 
master  of  mine,  who  is  the  best  man  alive  in  com- 
mon fame,  disobliges  somebody  every  day  he  lives ; 
and  strikes  me  for  the  next  thing  I  do,  because  he  is 
out  of  humour  at  it.  If  these  gentlemen  know  that 
they  do  all  the  mischief  that  is  ever  done  in  oonver- 
sation,  they  would  reform  ;  and  I  who  have  been  a 
Spectator  of  gentlemen  at  dinner,  for  many  years, 
have  seen  that  indiscretion  does  ten  times  more  mis- 
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chief  than  ill-nature.     But  you  will  represent  this 
better  than 

*'  Your  abused  humble  servant^ 

"  THOMAS  SMOKY." 


^^  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

^'The  humble  petition  of  John  Steward^  Robert 
Butler^  Harry  Cook^  and  Abigail  Chambers,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  relations  belonging 
to  and  dispersed  in  the  several  services  of  most 
of  the  great  families  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  ; 

"  Showeth, 

^'  That  in  many  of  the  ^unilies  in  which  your 
petitioners  live  and  are  employed^  the  several  heads 
of  them  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  what  is  busi- 
ness, and  are  very  little  judges  when  they  are  well 
or  ill  used  by  us  your  said  petitioners. 

''  That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  their  own  affairs, 
and  by  indulgence  of  their  own  laziness  and  pride, 
they  oontinually  keep  about  them  certain  mischievous 
animals  called  spies. 

*'  That  whenever  a  spy  is  entertained,  the  peace  of 
that  house  is  from  that  moment  banished. 

''  That  spies  never  give  an  account  of  good  ser- 
vices, but  represent  our  mirth  and  freedom  by  the 
words  wantonness  and  disorder. 

"  That  in  all  families  where  there  are  spies,  there 
is  a  general  jealousy  and  misunderstanding. 

'*  That  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  such  houses 
live  in  continual  suspicion  of  their  ingenuous  and 
true  servants,  and  are  given  up  to  the  management 
of  those  who  are  ^eilse  and  perfidious. 

"  That  such  masters  and  mistresses  who  entertain 
spies,  are  no  longer  more  than  ciphers  in  their  own 
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fiunilies;  and  that  we  your  petiti<mer8  are  with  great 
disdain  obliged  to  pay  all  our  respect^  and  expect 
all  our  maintenance  £rom  such  spies. 

**  Your  pedtioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray, 
that  you  would  represent  the  premises  to  ail 
posons  of  ooodition ;  and  your  petitioners,  as 
in  duty  bound,  shall  for  ever  pray,"  &c. 

T 
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OTID  MR.  ii.  88. 

nhntnoiKS  pufftt !  if  lyctinaydaiBi 
Tlw  MBM  of  ata.  ok!  reKue  me  from  duone; 
My  mollwr^s  tnitk  coafrm ;  afl  doubt  ranove 
%  tMMkr  pfedges  of  a  ftdwr's  Wvc 

Thsbb  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men  whom  I  have  not  yet 
taken  notice  of,  that  ramUe  into  all  the  comers  of 
this  flTcat  eitTy  in  order  to  seduce  such  unfortunate 
fwi^dte  as  foil  into  their  walks.  These  abandoned 
profligates  raise  up  issue  in  every  qparter  of  the  town 
and  very  ofo»>  for  a  valuable  consideration,  fother 
it  ujMHi  the  diurdiwarden.  By  this  means  there  are 
aev^nd  warned  men  who  have  a  little  fomily  in  most 
of  the  uarishcs  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
»k»vnd  oadtelars  who  are  undone  by  a  chai^  of 
children* 

When  a  man  once  {^ves  himself  this  liberty  of 
i^fi^ying  at  large,  and  bring  upon  the  oommoo,  he 
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finds  so  mvdi game  in  apopoloua  dty,  that  it  is  sur* 
priaiiig  to  oonsideF  the  nuinbers  nrhidi  lie  sometimes 
propagates.  We  see  many  a  joaaa  fellow  who  is 
lesroe  of  age^  that  could  lay  his  claim  to  the  jus 
irium  Uberoruniy  or  the  privil^es  which  were  granted 
br  the  Roman  laws  to  all  such  as  were  fiiuiers  of 
three  children.  Nay^  I  have  heard  a  rake>  who  was 
not  quite  five  and  twenty,  declare  himself  the  father 
of  a  sev^ith  son,  and  very  prudently  determine  to 
breed  him  up  a  physieian.  In  short,  the  town  is  full 
of  those  young  patriardis,  not  to  mention  several 
battered  beaux,  who,  like  heedless  spendthrifts  that 
squander  away  their  estates  befoce  tJiey  are  masters 
qS  them,  have  raised  up  their  whole  stock  of  children 
before  nrairiage. 

I  must  not  hare  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an 
impudent  libertine,  that  had  a  little  smattering  of 
heraldry  ;  and  observing  how  the  genealogies  of  great 
funilies  were  often  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  trees, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  dispose  of  his  owii  illegitimate 
issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind : 

^- Neclongum tempus,  ef  mgpn$ 
EisiU  ad  coAum  ramitfdidlnu  arbot, 
2ijS:ratwrqye  novas  fr<mde$t  et  turn  f^a  poma, 

VIRQ.  PBOftG.  H.  80. 

And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arisen 
With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  skies : 
The  modier  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with  his  own 
name.  Will  Maple.  Out  of  the  side  of  il;  grew  a 
large  barren  branch,  incribed  Mary  Maple,  the  name 
^  his  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was  adorned  with 
five  huge  bougns.  On  the  bottom  of  the  first  was 
written  in  capital  characters,  KateCde,  w^o  branfihed 

VOL.  VII.  A  A 
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out  into  three  sprigs^  viz.  William,  Richard,  and 
Rebecca.  Sal  Twiford  gave  birth  to  another  boo^ 
that  shot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank.  T%e 
third  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  single  in&nt  in  it» 
with  a  space  left  for  a  second,  the  parent  from  whom, 
it  sprung  being  near  her  time  wlien  the  author  took 
this  ingenious  device  into  his  head.  The  two  other 
great  boughs  were  very  plentifully  leaden  vrith  firuit 
of  the  same  kind ;  be^des  which  there  were  many 
ornamental  branches  that  did  not  bear.  In  short,  a 
more  flourishing  tree  never  came  out  of  the  herald's 
office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin  so  very 
prolific,  is  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which 
thev  apply  themselves  to  their  business.  A  man  does 
not  un%^  more  watchings  and  fiidgaes  in  a  cam- 
paign,  tlum  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amour.  As  it 
IS  said  of  some  men,  that  they  make  their  business 
their  pleasure,  these  sons  of  darkness  may  be  said  to 
make  their  pleasure  their  business.  They  might 
conquer  their  corrupt  inclinations  with  half  the 
pains  they  are  at  in  grati^^ing  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  these  men  less  to  be  admired 
than  their  industry  and  vigilance.  There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  Apollodorus  the  comic  poet,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Menander,  which  is  full  of  humour, 
as  follows :  '  Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy  doors,'  says 
he,  '^  with  bars  and  bolts.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
the  blacksmith  to  make  them  so  fast,  but  a  cat  and 
a  whore-master  will  find  a  way  through  them.'  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  head  so  full  of  stratagems  as  that 
of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  I  to  propose  a  punishment  for  this  infeonous 
race  of  propagators,  it  diould  be  to  send  them,  after 
the  second  or  third  oflence,  into  our  American  co- 
lonies, in  order  to  people  those  parts  of  her  majesty's 
^  "ninions  where  tnere  is  a  want  of  inhabitants,  and. 
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in  the  plirase  of  Diogenes,  '  to  plant  men.'  Some 
conntries  punish  this  crime  with  death ;  but  I  think 
such  a  bsuiishment  would  be  sufficient,  and  might 
turn  this  generative  faculty  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  these  sentlemen  may  be 
thus  disposed  of,  I  would  earnestly  exhort  them  to 
take  care  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  whom  they 
have  brought  into  the  world  by  these  indirect  me- 
thods, and  to  give  their  spurious  children  such  an 
education  as  may  render  uiem  more  virtuous  than 
their  parents.  This  is  the  best  atonement  they  can 
make  for  their  own  crimes,  and  indeed  the  only  me- 
thod that  is  left  them  to  repair  their  past  miscar- 
riages. 

I  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider,  whether 
they  are  not  bound  in  common  humanity,  as  well  as 
by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  nature,  to  make 
some  provision  for  those  whom  they  have  not  only 
given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  though  very 
unreasonably,  a  d^ree  of  shame  and  disgrace.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  those  depraved 
notions  which  prevail  among  us,  and  which  must 
have  taken  rise  fitmi  our  natural  inclination  to  fiei- 
vour  a  vice  to  which  we  are  so  very  prone,  namely, 
that  bastardy  and  cuckoldom  should  be  looked  upon 
as  reproaches ;  and  that  the  shame,  which  is  only 
due  to  lewdness  and  falsehood,  should  fedl  in  so  un- 
reasonable a  manner  upon  the  persons  who  are  in- 
nocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  discourse  by 
the  following  letter,  wnich  is  drawn  up  with  such  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  that  I  question  not  but  the  writer 
of  it  has  represented  his  case  in  a  true  and  genuine 
l%ht. 


aa2 
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"  SIB, 

I  AM  one  of  those  people  who^  by  the  general 
epinion  of  the  worlds  aie  counted  both  infamous  and 
unhappy. 

"  mj  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  king- 
dom, and  one  who  bears  considerable  offices  in  it.  I 
am  his  son ;  but  my  misfortune  is^  That  I  dare  not  call 
him  fiftther^  nor  he  without  shame  own  me  as  his 
issue,  I  being  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  that  endearing  tenderness  and  unparalleled  satis<- 
&ction  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the  love  and  con** 
versation  of  a  parent.  Neither  have  I  the  <^por^ 
tunities  to  render  him  the  duties  of  a  son,  he  having 
always  carried  himself  at  so  vast  a  distance^  and 
with  such  superiority  towards  me,  that  by  long  use 
I  have  contracted  a  timorousness  when  before  him, 
which  hinders  me  from  declaring  my  own  necessi- 
ties, and  giving  him  to  understand  the  inconveniences 
I  undergo. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a 
8ch<dar,  a  smdier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  business,  which 
renders  me  entirely  incapable  of  making  provision 
for  myself  without  his  assistance ;  and  this  creates  a 
continual  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  shall  in 
time  want  bread ;  my  father,  if  I  may  so  call  him, 
giving  me  but  very  fednt  assurances  of  doing  any 
thing  for  me. 

''  I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a  gentleman, 
and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  labour  for  my 
livii^.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety  for  my  future  for- 
tune, and  under  a  great  unhappiness  in  losing  the 
sweet  conversation  and  friendly  advice  of  my  parents ; 
so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  otherwise  than  as 
a  monster,  strangely  sprung  up  in  nature,  whkh 
'  one  is  ashamed  to  own. 
am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  natural  parts, 
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tLudj  by  the  oontinoal  reading  what  you  have  offered 
the  world,  become  an  admirer  thereof,  which  has 
drawn  me  to  make  this  oon&ssion ;  at  the  same  time 
hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  shall  touch  you  with  a 
sense  of  pity,  you  would  then  allow  me  the  ^Etvour  of 
your  opinion  thereupon ;  as  also  what  part  I,  being 
unlawrullybom,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affection 
who  b^ot  me,  and  how  far,  in  your  opinion,  I  am 
to  be  thought  his  son,  or  he  acknowledged  as  my 
&ther.  Your  sentiments  and  advice  herein  will  be 
a  great  consolation  and  satis&ction  to. 


'^  SIR 


'9 


"  Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 
C  ''  W.  B. 
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UrU  grata  protervkas, 
JSt  vuUus  ntfiittim  ItMcut  aqticL 

HOB.  oo.  i.  19.  7. 

Her  face  too  dazzling  for  the  sigfatt 
Her  winning  coyues9  fires  iny  soul, 
I  fed  a  strange  delight. 

I  AM  not  at  all  displeased  that  I  am  become  the  cou- 
rier of  love,  and  that  the  distressed  in  that  passion 
convey  their  complaints  to  each  other  by  my  means. 
The  following  letters  have  lately  come  to  my  hands, 
and  shall  have  their  place. with  great  willingness* 
As  to  the  reader's  entertainment,  he  will,  I  hope, 
forgive  the  inserting  such  particulars  as  to  him  may 
peniaps  seem  frivolous,  but  are  to  the  persons  who 
wrote  them  of  the  highest  consequence.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  the  prefaces,  compliments,  and 

aa3 
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apolo&;ies  made  to  me  before  eacli  epistle  when  it 
was  oesired  to  be  inserted ;  bat  in  general  they  teil 
me^  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
have  intimations^  by  phrases  and  allusions  in  them^ 
from  whence  they  came. 

*  TO  THB   80THADES. 

'  The  word  by  which  I  address  yon^  gives 
you,  who  understand  Portuguese*,  a  lively  image 
of  the  tender  r^ard  I  have  for  you.  The  Specta- 
tor's late  letter  nrom  Statira  gave  me  the  hint  to 
use  the  same  method  of  explaining  myself  to  you. 
I  am  not  affironted  at  the  design  your  late  behaviour 
discovered  you  had  in  your  addresses  to  me ;  but  I 
impute  it  to  the  d^neracy  of  the  age,  rather  than 
your  particular  fatdt.  As  I  aim  at  nothing  more 
than  being  yours,  I  am  willing  to  be  a  stranger  to 
your  name,  your  fortune,  or  any  figure  which  your 
wife  might  expect  to  make  in  the  world,  provided 
my  commerce  with  you  is  not  to  be  a  gimty  one. 
I  resign  say  dress,  the  pleasure  of  visits,  equipage, 
plays,  balljB,  and  operas,  for  that  one  satisfaction  of 
having  you  for  ever  mine.  I  am  willing  you  shall 
industriously  conceal  the  only  cause  of  triumph 
which  I  can  know  in  this  life*     I  wish  only  to  have 

*  The  Portuguese  word  Saudades  (bere  inaccuntdy  writ- 
ten Sothades),  i^ifiefli  the  most  refiaed,  moit  Ittdcr  aad  as- 
dent  desires  for  something  absent^  aceompanied  with  a  s«lie»- 
tude  and  anxious  regard,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  one 
word  in  any  other  hinguage.  *  Saudade*,  say  the  £ctionarie% 
*  ngnyica,  Finhrimo  aerUmUento  del  bien  auaetae,  com  deteo  de 
pc^eerlo*  —  Hence  the  word  Saudades  comprdiends  cnrcrf 
good  wish :  and  Muitas  Saudades  is  the  highest  wish  and  con- 
pliment  that  can  be  paid  to  another.  So  if  a  person  ia  o^ 
served  to  be  melancholy,  and  is  asked  '  What  ails  him  ?*  if  he 
answers,  Tenho  Saudades ;  it  is  understood  to  mean  '  I  am 
under  the  most  reAned  torment  for  the  absence  of  my  lore ;  or 
from  being  absent  horn  my  countiy,*  Ac. 
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it  my  dntj,  bb  well  as  my  indinatioti,  to  sCudy  your 
hapfinssi-  If  this  has  not  tbe  effect  this  letter  seems 
to  aim  at>  you  are  to  uaaderstaad  that  I  had  a  mind 
to  be  rid  of  you,  and  took  the  readiest  way  to  pall 
you  with  an  offer  of  what  you  would  never  desist 
pursuing  while  you  reeetWd  ill  usage,  fie  a  true 
man ;  be  my  dave  whUe  you  doubt  me>  and  n^lect 
me  when  you  think  I  love  you.  I  defy  you  to  find 
out  what  is  your  present  circumstance  with  me :  but 
I  know  while  I  can  keep  this  suspenoe, 

'  I  am  your  admired 

'  MAJfAU, 

'  It  is  a  strange  state  of  miad  a  man  ia  in> 
when*  tiie  very  imperfections  of  a  weman*  He  loves 
turn  into  excellences  and  advantages.  I  do  assure 
you,  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  venturing  upon  you. 
I  now  like  you  in  spite  of  my  reason,  and  think  it 
an  itt  drcumatanoe  to*  owe  one's  happinew  tb  no- 
i^ing  but  infiittuaition*  I  can  see  you  ogle  aU  the 
yofong  feDows  wiho*  look  at  yon,  and  observe  your 
eye  wander  after  new  conquests  every  momoit  you 
aie  in  a  public  place;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  beauty 
in  all  your  looks  and  gestures,  that  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire you  in  the  very  act  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  otiiers.  Myxondition  is  the  same  with 
that  ei  l&e  lisiver  in  tke^  Way  of  the  World.  I  love 
gludied  your  fJEmlts  so  longs  ^at^they  are  become  as 
fiuniliar  to»  me,,  and  I  like  them  as  wdl  as  I  do  my 
own^  liook  to  it,  madam,  and  consider  whether 
you  think  this  gay  behaviour  will  appear  to  me  as 
amiable  when  a  mi^ond^  aS'it  does-  now  to  m*  a 
lover.  Things  are  so  fEu*  advanced,  that  we  must 
proosed  ;•  and  I  hope  you/  will  lay  ta  heart,  that  it 
will:  be  baooming:  m  me  t»  appear  still  your  lovep; 
but  not  in  you  to  be  still  my  mistress. '  Gaiety' in 
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the  matrimonia}  life  k  gnoeM  i&  cne  sez>  but  ez« 
cqptMHMiliJc  in  tke  o|iMr.  As  joa  imprvre  these 
littie  hintsy  yoa  will  aseertuB  the  li^piness  cr  iiiie»- 
suMas  fd, 

*  ■ADAM, 

'  Year  most  obedjcn^ 

'  most  humble  aoTan^ 

*  T.  D/ 

'SIS, 

'  Whbn  I  at  at  the  window^  and  yoo  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  hj  my  oonsin,  I  saw  yoa 
catdi  me  hnldng  at  yon.  Since  yon  have  the  secret 
at  kst,  whidi  I  am  sure  yoa  should  never  have 
knofwn  bat  by  inadvertency,  what  my  eyes  said  was 
tme.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  confirm  it  with  my  hand, 
tharefiwe  shall  not  sobscribe  my  name.' 

'SIB, 

'  Thbrb  wcfe  other  gentlemen  nearer,  and  I 
know  no  necessity  yoa  were  nnder  to  take  np  that 
flippant  creatnie's  fan  last  nif^t;  bat  you  shall  never 
touch  a  stick  of  mine  more,  that's  pos. 

'  PHILI.I8.' 

*  To  Cokmd  R %  in  Spun*. 

'  Bbfors  this  can  reach  the  best  of  husbands 
and  the  fondest  lover,  those  tender  names  will  be 
no  more  of  concern  to  me.  The  indispositioa  in 
which  you,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  your  honour  and 
duty,  left  me,  has  increased  upon  me;  and  I  am 
acquainted  by  my  physicians  1  cannot  live  a  week 
longer.    At  this  time  my  spirits iail  me;  and  it  is 


*  Hie  penon  to  whom  tbis  fetter  is  addretaed  vis  geoeraBjr 
bdieved  to  be  CoL  Rhren^  at  the  tmie  when  this  pqw  was  £nt 
publiifaed. 
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the  ardent  love  I  liave  lor  you  that  carries  me  be-* 
yond  my  strength^  and  enables  me  to  tell  you>  the 
most  pamfiil  thing  in  the  prospect  of  death  is^  that 
I  must  part  with  you.     nut  let  it  be  a  comfort  to 
you^  that  I  have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  me^  no  unre^ 
pented  folly  that  retards  me ;  but  I  pass  away  my 
last  hours  in  reflection  upon  the  happiness  we  have 
lived  in  together^  and  in  sorrow  that  it  is  so  soon  to 
have  an  end.     This  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  so 
far  from  criminal^  that  methinks  there  is  a  kind  of 
piety  in  being  so  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  a 
state  which  is  the  institution  of  Heaven^  and  in  which 
we  have  lived  according  to  its  laws.     Ab  we  know  no 
more  of  the  next  life^  but  that  it  will  be  an  happy  one 
to  the  good^  and  miserable  to  the  wicked^  why  may 
we  not  please  ourselves  at  least  to  alleviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  resigning  this  beings  in  imagining  that  we 
shall  have  a  sense  of  what  passes  below^  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of  those  with 
whom  we  walked  with  innocence  when  mortal  F  Why 
may  not  I  h(^  to  go  on  in  my  usual  work^  and^  though 
unknown  to  you^  be  assistant  in  all  the  conflicts  of 
your  mind  ?  Give  me  leave  to  say  to  you>  O  best  of 
men^  that  I  cannot  figure  to  myself  a  greater  happi-* 
ness  than  in  such  an  employment.  To  be  present  at 
all  the  adventures  to  which  human  life  is  exposed;  to 
administer  slumber  to  thy  eyelids  in  the  agonies  of  a 
fever,  to  cover  thy  beloved  race  in  the  day  of  battle, 
to  go  with  thee  a  guardian  aneel  incapable  of  wound 
or  pain,  where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when 
a  weak,  a  fearful  woman :  tiiese,  my  dear,  are  the 
thoi^hts  with  which  I  warm  my  poor  languid  heart. 
But,  indeed,  I  am  not  capable  under  my  present 
weakness  of  bearing  the  strong  agonies  of  mind  I  fall 
into,  when  I  form  to  myself  the  grief  yoti  wiU  be  in 
upon  your  first  hearing  of  my  departure.    I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this,  because  your  kind  and  generous 


Mt  fast  fafftatk  win,  if  I  warn  vrxlf,  cxpnein  mprsTcr 
I  dnO  nmrn  tkf  ~  ~ 


Xo.  905.  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  I7II- 


DdbdU^a 


Whbn  I  meet  witJi  ai^  ticmnis  dkancter  tbat  is  not 
generally  known,  in  oraer  to  prevent  its  doing  nii»- 
diief,  I  draw  it  at  length,  and  set  it  np  as  a  scare- 
crow ;  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an  ex-* 
ample  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  gire 
warning  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects,  that  they  may 
not  suffer  by  it.  Thus,  to  change  the  allusion,  I  have 
marked  out  several  a£  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
life,  and  am  continually  employed  in  discovering 
those  which  are  still  concealed,  in  order  to  keep  the 
ignorant  and  unwaiy  from  running  upon  them.  It  is 
with  this  intention  tnat  I  publish  the  fellowing  letter, 
which  brings  to  light  some  secrets  of  this  nature. 

''  MR.  SPBCTATOB, 

"  Thbrs  are  none  of  your  speculations  which 
I  read  over  with  greater  delight,  than  those  which 
are  designed  for  the  improvement  of  our  sex.     You 
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have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  unreasonable  fears 
and  superstitions^  in  your  seventh  and  twelfth  pa- 
pers; our  flEUicy  for  equipage^  in  your  fifteenth; 
our  love  of  puppet-shows^  in  your  thirty-first ;  our 
notions  of  beiuty^  in  your  thirty-third ;  our  inclina- 
ti<m  for  romances^  in  your  thirty-seventh ;  our  pas- 
sion for  French  fopperies^  in  your  fbrth-fifth ;  our 
manhood  and  party-zeal,  in  your  fifty-seventh ;  our 
abuse  of  dancing,  in  your  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-se- 
venth; our  levity,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  ;  our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your  hundred  and 
fifty-fburth  and  hundred  and  fifty-seventh ;  our  ty- 
ranny over  the  hen-pecked,  in  your  hundred  and  se- 
venty-sixth. You  have  described  the  Pict,  in  your 
forty-first ;  the  Idol,  in  your  seventy-third ;  the  De- 
murrer, in  your  eighty-ninth ;  the  Salamander,  in 
your  hundred  and  ninety-eighth.  You  have  like- 
wise taken  to  pieces  our  dr^,  and  represented  to 
us  the  extravagances  we  are  often  guilty  of  in  that 
particular.  You  have  fallen  upon  our  patches,  in 
yooT  fiftieth  and  eighty-first ;  our  commodes,  in  your 
ninety-eighth ;  our  rans,  in  your  hundred  and  se- 
cond; our  riding-habits,  in  your  hundred  and  fourth; 
our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  ;  besides  a  great  many  little  blemishes  which 
you  have  touched  upon  in  your  several  other  pa- 
pers, and  in  those  many  letters  that  are  scattered 
up  and  down  your  works.  At  the  same  time  we 
most  own  that  the  compliments  you  pay  our  sex 
are  innumerable,  and  that  those  very  ntults  which 
you  represent  in  us,  are  neither  black  in  themselves, 
nor,  as  you  own,  universal  among  us.  But,  Sir,  it 
is  plain  that  these  your  discourses  are  calculated  for 
none  but  the  feushionable  part  of  womankind,  and  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  rather  indiscreet  than  vi- 
cious. But,  Sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  prostitutes  in  the 
lower  part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us,  and 
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very  well  deserve  to  fall  under  your  oenswre^  I 
know  it  would  debase  your  pap^  too  much  to  eiitief 
into  the  behaviour  of  these  female  libertines ;  but^ 
as  your  remarks  on  some  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing 
of  justice  to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honour^ 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it^  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  improper  to  give  tJie  public  some  aooounta 
of  this  nature.  You  must  know>  Sir>  I  am  provcJced 
to  write  you  this  letter^  by  the  behaviour  of  an  in&<* 
mous  woman^  who  having  passed  her  youth  in  a 
most  shameless  state  of  prostitution^  is  now  one  of 
those  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  seducing  others 
that  are  youngier  than  themselves  and  by  establishing 
a  criminal  commerce  between  the  two  sexes*  Among 
several  of  her  artifices  to  get  money,  she  frequently 
persuades  a  vain  young  fellow,  that  such  a  woman 
g£  quality,  or  such  a  celel^ted  toast,  entertains  a 
secret  passion  for  him,  and  wants  nothis^g  but  an  op- 
portumtj^  of  revealing  it*  Nay,  she  has  gone  so  &r 
as  to  write  letters  in  the  name  of  a  woman  of  figioe, 
to  borrow  money  of  one  of  these  foolish  {loderigos  *, 
which  she  has  afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own 
use.  In  the  mean  time,  the  person  who  has  lent  the 
money  has .  thought  a  lady  under  obligations  to 
him,  who  scarce  knew  his  name ;  and  wondered  at 
her  ingratitude  when  he  has  been  with  her,  that  she 
has  not  owned  the  favour,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  was  too  much  a  man  of  houQur  to  put  her  in  mind* 
of  it. 

"  When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets  with  a 
man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  give  credit  to  rela^ 
tions  of  this  nature,  she  turns  him  to  very  good 
account  by  repeating  praises  that  were  never  ut- 
tered,  and  delivering  messages  that  were  never  sent. 

*  Alluding  to  the  character  so  named  in  Shakspeare*s  Othello, 
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As  the  bouse  of  this  shameless  creature  is  fre^u/eated 
by  several  foreigners^  I  have  heard  of  another  arti- 
fice^ out  of  which  she  often  raises  money.  The  fo- 
reigner sighs  after  some  British  beauty^  whom  he 
only  knows  by  fame ;  upon  which  she  promises^  if  he 
can  be  secret^  to  procure  him  a  meeting.  The  stranger^ 
ravished  at  his  good  fortune^  gives  her  a  present^ 
and  in  a  little  time  is  introduced  to  some  imaginary 
title ;  for  you  must  know J;hat  this  cunning  purveyor 
has  her  representatives  upon  this  occasion  of  some 
of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means^ 
as  I  am  informed^  it  is  usual  enough  to  meet  with  a 
German  count  in  foreign  countries^  that  shall  make 
his  boast  of  favours  he  has  received  from  women, of 
the  highest  ranks  and  the  most  unblemished  cha- 
racters. Now^  Sir^  what  safety  is  there  for  a  woman's 
reputation^  when  a  lady  may  be  thus  prostituted  as  it 
were  by  proxy^  and  be  reputed  an  unchaste  woman ; 
as  the  Hero  in  the  ninth  book  of  Dryden's  Virgil  is 
looked  upon  as  a  coward^  because  the  ph^tom  which 
appeared  in  his  likeness  ran  away  from  Tumus  ? 
You  may  depend  upon  what  I  reme  to  you  to  b«e 
matter  of  fact^  and  the  pi;actice  of  more  than  one  of 
these  female  pandars.  If  you  print  this  letter^  I 
may  give  yo^  some  further  accounts  of  this  vicious 
race  of  women. 

"  Your  humble  servant. 


"  BBI/VIDSRA." 


I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different  subjects 
to  fill  up  my  paper. 


fg 


MB.  SPECTATOR^ 


^'  I  AM  a  country  clergyman,  and  hope  you  will 
lend   me  your  assistance  in  ridiculing  some  little 

VOIi.  VII.  B  B 
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indecencies  which  cannot  so   properly  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit. 

''  A  widow  lady^  who  straggled  this  summer  from 
London  into  my  parish  for  the  benefit  of  the  air^  as 
she  says,  appears  eyery  Sunday  at  church  with  many 
fa8hioiabl/^v.^oe8,  to  L  great  «t«n«hm J 
of  my  congregation. 

**  "nut  what  gives  us  the  most  offence  is  her  thea- 
trical manner  of  singing  the  psalms.  She  introduces 
above  fifty  Italian  airs  into  the  hundredth  psalm ;  and 
whilst  we  begin  '  all  people'  in  the  old  solemn  tune 
of  our  forefathers^  she^  in  a  quite  different  key,  runs 
divisions  on  the  vowels,  and  adorns  them  with  the 
graces  of  Nicolini :  if  she  meets  with  *  eke'  or  '  aye/ 
which  are  frequent  in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and 
Stemhold,  we  are  certain  to  hear  her  quavering 
them  half  a  minute  after  us  to  some  sprightly  airs 
of  the  opera. 

^^  I  am  very  far  from  beins  an  enemy  to  church 
music :  but  fear  this  abuse  of  it  may  make  my  parish 
ridiculous,  who  already  look  on  the  singins  psalms 
as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  of  their  devotion : 
besides,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  infection  may 
spread;  for  Squire  Squeakum,  who  by  his  voice 
seems,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  be  cut  oat 
for  an  Italian  singer,  was  last  Sunday  practising  the 
same  airs. 

'^  I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that  she  will 
plead  the  toleration,  which,  as  she  fiwcies,  allows  her 
nonconformity  in  this  particular ;  but  I  beg  you  to 
acquaint  her,  that  singing  the  psalms  in  a  oinerent 
tune  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation  is  a  sort  of 
schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 
^'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

«  R.  S." 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  In  your  paper  upon  temperance,  you  prescribe 
to  us  a  rule  for  drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
in  the  following  words :  '  The  first  glass  for  myself, 
the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for  good-humour, 
and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies.'  Now,  Sir,  you 
must  know,  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spectator  in 
a  club  whereof  I  am  a  member ;  wnen  our  president 
told  us  there  was  certcunly  an  error  in  the  print,  and 
that  the  word  glass  should  be  bottle ;  ana  therefore 
has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  of  this  mistake,  and 
to  desire  you  to  publish  the  following  erratum :  In 
the  paper  of  Saturday,  October  13,  col.  3,  line  11, 
for  '  glass,'  read  '  bottle.' 

"  Yours, 

L  **  ROBIN  GOODFBLLOW/' 
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Qmmto  fuisqve  sSnphtra  n^anerU, 
A  dtts  pluraferet.  — 

HOR.  CAR.  in.  16.  81. 

They  that  do  much  themselYes  deny, 
Receive  more  blessings  from  the  sky. 

CBEBCH. 

Thebs  i»  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  esteem 
those  who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their  own  merit ; 
and  self-denial  is  frequently  attended  with  unex- 
pected blessings,  which  in  the  end  abundantly  recom- 
pense such  losses  as  the  modest  seem  to  suffer  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life.     The  curious  tell  us,  a 
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determiiiation  in  our  fiiToar  ot  to  onr  disadyantage 
is  made  upon  oar  first  appearance^  even  before  they 
know  any  thing  of  oor  diaraeters,  hat  from  the  inti- 
mations men  gather  frmn  oor  aspect.  A  man,  they 
say,  wears  the  picture  of  his  mind  in  his  counte- 
nance; and  one  man's  ^es  are  spectacles  to  his 
who  looks  at  him  to  read  his  heart.  Bnt  though 
that  way  of  raising  an  opini<m  of  those  we  behold  in 
public  is  very  f allacioas,  certain  it  is,  that  those,  who 
by  their  woras  and  actions  take  as  much  upon  them- 
selves as  they  can  but  barely  demand  in  the  strict 
sorutiny  of  their  deserts,  will  find  their  account 
lessen  every  day.  A  modest  man  preserves  his  cha- 
racter, as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortune ;  if  either 
of  them  live  to  the  height  of  either,  one  will  find 
losses,  the  other  errors,  which  he  has  not  stock  by 
him  to  make  up.  It  were  therefore  a  just  rule  to  keep 
your  desires,  your  words,  and  actions,  within  the 
regard  you  observe  your  friends  have  for  you  ;  and 
never,  if  it  were  in  a  man's  power,  to  take  as  much 
as  he  possibly  might,  either  in  preferment  or  repu- 
tation. My  walks  have  lately  been  among  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  world ;  and  one  gets  phrases 
naturally  from  those  with  whom  one  converses.  I 
say  then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his  treatment  of  others, 
or  an  habitual  arrogance  to  himself,  gives  himself 
credit  for  the  least  article  of  more  wit,  wisdom, 
goodness,  or  valour,  than  he  can  possibly  produce 
if  he  is  called  upon,  will  find  the  world  break  in  upon 
him,  and  consider  him  as  one  who  has  cheated  them 
of  all  the  esteem  they  had  before  allowed  him.  This 
brings  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  upon  him  ;  and 
he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  ms  life's  end  in  a 
prosperous  way,  by  aiming  at  more  than  he  should, 
18  no  longer  proprietor  of  what  he  resSly  had  before, 
but  his  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  which  are 
torn  instead  of  being  divided. 
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There  is  no  one  liidng  would  deny  Cinnli  the  ap-^ 
plause  of  an  agreeable  and  facetious  wit ;  or  could 
possibly  pretend  that  there  is  not  something  inimi- 
tably unforced  and  diverting  in  his  manner  of  deli- 
vering all  his  sentiments  in  conversation,  if  he  were 
able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of  applause  which 
he  betrays  in  every  syllable  he  utters.  But  they  who 
converse  with  him  see,  that  all  the  civilities  they 
could  do  to  him,  or  the  kind  things  they  could  say 
to  him,  would  fkll  short  of  what  he  expects ;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  showing  him  the  esteem  they 
have  for  his  merit,  their  reflections  turn  only  upon 
that  they  observe  he  has  of  it  himself. 

If  you  go  among  the  women,  and  behold  Gloriana 
trip  into  a  room  with  that  theatrical  ostentation  of 
her  charms,  Mirtilla  vrith  that  soft  r^ularity  in  her 
motion,  Chloe  with  such  an  indifferent  familiarity, 
Gorinna  with  such  a  fond  approach,  and  Roxana  with 
such  a  demand  of  respect  in  the  great  gravity  of 
her  entrance;  you  find  all  the  sex,  who  understand 
themselves  and  act  naturally,  wait  only  for  their  ab- 
sence, to  tell  you  that  all  these  ladies  would  impose 
themselves  upon  you ;  and  each  of  them  carry  in 
their  behaviour  a  consciousness  of  so  much  more 
than  thiBj  should  pretend  to,  that  they  lose  what 
would  otnerwise  be  given  them. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth,  I  was 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  skill  of  the  poet,  in 
making  the  murderer  form  fears  to  himself  from  the 
moderation  of  the  prince  whose  life  he  was  going  to 
take  away.  He  says  of  the  king :  '  He  bore  his  fa- 
culties so  meekly ;'  and  justly  inferred  from  thence, 
that  all  divine  and  human  power  would  join  to 
avenge  his  death,  who  had  made  such  an  abstinent 
use  ci  dominion.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do 
to  advance  his  own  pomp  and  glory,  and  forbears,  is 
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so  much  laid  up  against  the  day  of  distress;  and  pity 
will  always  be  his  portioii  in  adversity  who  act^' 
with  gentleness  in  prosperity. 

The  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  advantages  he 
might  take  to  himself,  and  renounces  all  prudential 
refunds  to  his  own  penon  in  danger,  has  so  far  the 
merit  of  a  volunteer;  and  all  his  honours  and  glories 
are  unenvied,  for  sharing  tiie  common  fate  with  the 
seme  fhmkness  as  they  do/who  have  no  such  endearing 
circumstances  to  part  with.  But  if  there  were  no  such 
considerations  as  the  good  effect  which  self-denial  ha$ 
upon  the  sense  of  other'  men  tbwards  us>  it  is  of  all 
qualities  the  most  desirable  ^the  agreeable  disposi- 
tion in  which  it  places  our  own  minds.  I  cannot  tell 
what  better  to  say  of  it,  than  that  it  is  the  veiy  oon- 
tiary  of  ambition ;  and  that  modesty  allays  all  those 
passions  and  inquietudes  to  which  that  vice  exposes 
us.  He  that-  is  moderate  in  his  wishes  from  reason 
and  choice,  and  not  resigifed  from  sourness,  distaste, 
ordisappointment,  doub&s  all  the  pleasures  of  his  Ufe. 
The  air^  the  season,  a  sun«shiny  day,  or  a  fair  proqiect, 
are  instances  of  happiness;  and  latit  idiidi  he'  enjoys 
in  comiyion  with  all  the  w«orld,  Iqr  his-ezempdon  from 
the  endiantments  with  whidi  all  the  worid  are  be- 
witdied,  are  to  him  uncommon  benefits  and^new  ao^ 
quisitions.  Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor 
Measure  intierrupted  by  envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of  any 
consequence  what  this  man  is  famed  for,  dt  for  what 
t^  otiier  is  preferred.  He  knows  there  i»  in  such  tf 
place  an  uninterrupted  walk;  he  can  meet' in  sodi  tf 
eompanV'  an  agreeable  conversation*  He  has  no  eanila^ 
tion,he  is  no  man's  rival,  but  ev^  man'swell-wislier; 
can  look  at  a  prosporous^  man^  with  a  pleasnroditi  re« 
fleeting  that  he  hopes  he  is  as  hftppy-  as  himself;  and 
has  his  mind  and  Ms  fortune,  as  far  as  prudenoe>will 
allow,  open  to  the  unhappy  and:  t»  tiie  strangier. 
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Lucoeius  has  leamiiig,  wit,  hamonr,  eloquence, 
but  no  ambitious  prospects  to  pursue  with  these  ad- 
vantages ;  therefore  to  the  ordinary  world  he  is  per- 
haps thoi^ht  to'want  spirit,  bat  known  among  his 
friends  to  have  a  mind  oi  the  most  consummate  great- 
ness. He  wants  no  man's  admiration,  is  in  no  need 
of  pomp.  His  dothes  please  him  if  they  are  fa- 
shionable  and  warm :;  his  companions  are  agreeable  if 
they  are  civil  and  well-natured.  Tliere  is  with  him 
no  occasion  for  superfluity  at  meals,  fbr  jollity  in 
conipany ;  in  a  word,  for  any  thii^  extraordinary  to 
administer  delight  to  him.  Want  of  prejudice  and 
command  <>f  appetite  are  the  com|>anions  which  make 
his  journey  oi  life  so  easy,  that  he  in  all  places  meets 
with  more  wit,  more  good  cheer,  and  more  good  hu- 
mour, than  is  necessary  to  make  him  enjoy  himself 
with  jdeasnre  and  salis&GtiiHi. 
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OHmShiM  m  tenit,  fMdB  mHl  d  GadBbrnt  nsque 


£nvrii  meMtii  jut.  sat.  z.  l» 

Look  reoid  tke  UfaitaUe  voiUt  how  fev 
Know  tkcir  own  good,  or,  knowiiig  it,  punoe! 
Hov  nrdy  leisoii  guides  tlie  stubborn  dioio^ 
IVuiapU  the  find  widi,  or  fiits  tiie  suppfiant  Toioe ! 

vKTvat,  JOHvaoir,  &e. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  TM^per  I  kid  dofwn  some 
thoughts  apon  devotion  in  general,  and  shall  here 
show  what  were  the  notions  of  the  most  refined  hea- 
thens on  this  subject,  as  they  are  represented  in  Plato's 
dialogue  upon  prayer,  entitled  Ahabiades  the  Second, 
whi(£  doubtless  gaye  occasion  to  Juvenal's  tenth  sa- 
tire, and  to  the  second  satire  of  Persius;  as  the  last 
of  these  anthora  has  almost  transcribed  the  preceding 
didogue,  entitled  Aldbiades  the  Fbrst,  in  nis  ftfurtb 
satire. 

The  speakere  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer,  are 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  and  the  snbstenoe  of  it, 
when  drawn  together  out  of  the  intricacies  and  di- 
gressions, as  £nlkw8 : 

Socrates,  meeting  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  devotions,  and  observing  his  eyes  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  earth  with  great  seriousness  and  at- 
tention, tells  him,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  thought- 
ful on  that  occasion,  since  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  bringdown  evils  upon  himself  by  his  own  prayers, 
and  that  those  things  which  the  gods  send  him  in 
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answer  to  liis  petitions  miglit  turn  to  his  destruc- 
tion. This^  says  be^  may  not  only  happen  when  a 
man  prays  for  what  he  knows  is  mischievous  in  its 
own  nature^  as  CEdipus  implored  the  gods  to  sow 
dissension  between  his  sons ;  but  when  he  prays  for 
what  he  believes  would  be  for  his  good^  and  against 
what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  detriment.  This  the 
philosopher  shows  must  necessarily  happen  among 
us^  since  most  men  are  blinded  with  ignorance^  pre- 
judice^ or  passion^  which  hinder  them  from  seeing 
such  things  as  are  really  beneficial  to  them.  For  an 
instance^  he  asks  Alcibiades^  whether  he  would  not 
be  thoroughly  pleased  and  satisfied  if  that  god^  to 
whom  he  was  going  to  address  himself^  should  pro- 
mise to  make  him  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth  ? 
Aldbiades  answers^  that  he  should^  doubtless^  look 
upon  such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favour  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates  then  asks 
him,  if,  after  receiving  this  great  fevour,  he  would 
be  content  to  lose  his  life  ?  Or  if  he  would  receive 
it,  though  he  was  sure  he  should  make  an  ill  use  of 
it  ?  To  both  which  questions  Aldbiades  answers  in 
the  negative.  Socrates  then  shows  him,  from  the 
examples  of  others,  how  thdse  might  very  probably 
be  the  efifects  of  such  a  blessing.  He  then  adds; 
that  other  reputed  pieces  of  good-fortune,  as  that  of 
having  a  son,  or  procuring  the  highest  post  in  a  go- 
vernment, are  subject  to uie  like  Sital  consequences; 
which  nevertheless,  says  he,  men  ardently  desire, 
and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought  their 
prayers  might  be  effectual  for  the  obtaining  of  them. 
Having  established  this  great  point,  that  all  the 
most  apparent  blessings  in  this  life  are  obnoxious  to 
such  dreadful  consequences,  and  that  no  man  knows 
what  in  its  events  would  prove  to  him  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  he  teaches  Aldbiades  after  what  manner  he 
ought  to  pTSf. 
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In  the  first  place^  he  recomm^icLs  to  him^  as  the 
model  of  his  devotions^  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek 
poet  composed  for  the  use  of  his  friends^  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : '  O  Jupiter,  give  us  those  things  which 
are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  such  things  as  we 
pray  for,  or  such  things  as  we  do  not  pray  £)r :  and 
remove  from  us  those  things  which  are  hurtful^  though 
they  are  such  things  as  we  pray  for.' 

in  the  second  place,  that  nis  disciple  may  ask  such 
things  as  are  eiq>edient  for  him,  he  shows  him,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  suitable  to  the 
excellence  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  informs  him,  that 
the  best  methods  he  ooula  make  use  of  to  draw  down 
Uessines  upon  himself,  and  to  render  his  prayers 
acceptukle,  would  be  to  live  in  a  constant  practice 
of  his  duty  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men. 
Under  this  head,  he  very  much  recommends  a  form 
of  prayer  the  Lacedemonians  made  use  of,  in  which 
they  petition  the  gods  '  to  give  them  all  good  things 
80  long  as  they  were  virtuous.'  Under  this  head  like- 
wise he  f&^f^  a  very  remarkable  account  of  an  oracle 
to  the  foUowing  purpose : 

When  the  Athenians,  in  the  war  with  the  Laoe- 
d»monians»  received  many  defeats  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon^  to  ask  the  reason  why  they  who  erected  so 
many  tanples  to  the  gods;,  and  aduned  them  with 
such  costly  offerings;  why  they  who  had  instituted 
80  many  festivals,  and  accompanied  them  with  such 
pomps  and  ceremonies  ;  in  short,  why  they  who  had 
slain  so  many  hecatombs  at  thdr  altars,  should  be 
less  sttccessful  than  the  lAcednnanians,  who  fell  so 
short  of  th»i  in  these  pariicakrs?  To  this,  says 
he,  the  ofade  made  the  fttbwing  reply:  'lam  better 
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pleased  with  the  prayer  of  the  Lacedemonians  than 
with  all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks.'  As  this  prayer 
implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in  those  who  made  it, 
the  philosopher  proceeds  to  show  how  the  most  vi- 
dous  man  might  be  devout^  so  &r  as  victims  could 
make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were  regarded  by 
the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  petitions  as  blasphemies. 
He  ukewise  quotes  on  this  occasion  two  verses  out 
of  Homer*,  in  which  the  poet  says,  '  that  the  scent 
of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
the  winds ;  but  that  it  was  not  acceptaole  to  the  gods, 
who  were  displeased  with  Priam  and  all  his  people.' 
The  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remark- 
able. Socrates  having  deterred  Alcibiades  from  the 
prayers  and  sacrifice  which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by 
setting  forth  the  above-mentioned  £fiiculties  of  per- 
forming that  duty  as  he  ou^ht,  adds  these  words, 
'  We  must  therefore  wait  till  such  time  as  we  may 
learn  how  we  ought  to  behave  ourselves  towards  the 
gods  and  towards  men.'  ^  But  when  will  that  time 
come,'  says  Alcibiades ;  '  and  who  is  it  that  will  in- 
struct us  ?  for  I  would  fedn  see  this  man,  whoever  he 
is.'  '  It  is  one,'  says  Socrates,  '  who  takes  care  of 
you ;  but  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  Minerva  removed 
the  mist  from  Diomedes's  eyes  that  he  might  plainly 
discover  both  gods  and  ment,  so  the  darkness  that 
hangs  upon  your  mind  must  be  removed  before  you 
are  able  to  mscem  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.' 
'  Let  him  remove  from  my  mind,'  says  Alcibiades, 
'  the  darkness  and  what  else  he  pleases,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  refuse  nothing  he  shall  order  me,  whoever 
he  is,  so  that  I  may  become  the  better  man  by  it.' 
The  remaining  part  of  this  dialogue  is  very  obscure : 
there  is  somethmg  in  it  that  would  make  us  think 
Socrates  hinted  at  himself,  when  he  spoke  of  this 

•  Iliad,  e.  548,  &c.  f  Ibid.  E.  187. 
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Dirine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  worlds  did 
not  he  own  that  he  himself  was  in  this  respect  as 
much  at  a  loss^  and  in  as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclusion  as  a 

Erediction  of  our  Saviour^  or^  at  leasts  that  Socrates, 
ke.the  high  priest*,  prophesied  unknowingly,  and 
pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who  Was  to  come  into 
the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However  that  may 
be,  we  find  that  this  great  philosopher  saw  by  the 
light  of  reason,  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  goodness 
of  the  divine  nature,  to  send  a  person  into  the  world 
who  should  instruct  mankind  in  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and,  in  particular,  teach  them  how  to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's  discourse 
on  prayer,  will,  I  believe,  naturally  make  this  re- 
flection, ^  That  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion,  as 
well  by  his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer 
which  he  taught  his  disciples  t,  did  not  only  keep 
up  to  those  riUes  which  the  light  of  nature  had  sug- 
gested to  this  great  philosopher,  but  instructed  his 
disciples  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  duty,  as  well  as 
of  all  others.  He  directed  them  to  the  prc^r  ob- 
ject of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  according  to  the 
third  rule  above-mentioned,  to  apply  themselves  to 
him  in  their  closets,  without  show  or  ostentation, 
and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  As  the 
Lacedfiemonians  in  their  form  of  prayer  implored  the 
gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good  things  so  long 
^  they  were  virtuous,  we  ask  m  particmar  '  that 
our  offences  may  be  forgiven,  as  we  forgive  those  of 
others.'  If  we  look  into  the  second  ruk  which  So- 
crates has  prescribed,  namely,  that  we  should  apply 
ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of  such  things  as  are 

*  Caiaphas,  John  iL  49. 

t  Matt.  vi.  9,  &e.    Luke  xl  8. 
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best  for  us,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Grospel^  where  we  are  taught,  in  several 
instances,  to  r^urd  those  things  as  curses  which  ap- 
pear as  blessings  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  and,  on  tne 
contrary,  to  esteem  those  things  as  blessings  which, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  appear  as  curses.  Thus 
in  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  us,  we  only  pray 
for  that  happiness  wnich  is  our  chief  good,  and  the 
great  end  oP  our  existence,  when  we  petition  the  Su- 
preme Being  for  the  coming  of  his  Kingdom,  being 
solicitous  for  no  pther  temporal  blessing   but  our 
daily  sustenance.  On  the  other  side,  we  pray  against 
nothing  but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  general,  leaving 
it  with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really  such. 
If  we  look  into  the  first  of  Socrates  his  rules  of 
prayer,  in  which  he  recommends  the  above-mentioned 
form  of  the  ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only 
comprehended,  but  very  much  improved  in  the  peti- 
tion, wherein  we  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  his 
will  may  be  done ;  which  is  of  the  same  force  with 
that  form  which  our  Saviour  used,  when  he  prayed 
against  the  most  painful  and  most  ignomimous  of 
deaths,   '  Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done*.'     This  comprehensive  petition  is  the  most 
humble,  as  well  as  the  most  prudent,  that  can  be 
offered  up  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it 
supposes  the  Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what 
is  for  our  good,  and  that  he  knows  better  than  our- 
selves what  is  so. 

L 

*  Luke  xxvi.  42.    Mat  xxii.  39. 
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'^Venhmi  specteiUur  ut  ipsa, 

OVID.  A&S  AM.  1.  i.  99. 

To  be  themselves  a  spectacle  they  come. 

I  HAVE  several  letters  from  people  of  good  sense,  who 
lament  the  depravity  or  poverty  of  taste  the  town 
is  fallen  into,  with  relation  to  plays  and  public  spec- 
tacles. A  lady  in  particular  observes,  that  there  is 
such  a  levity  in  the  minds  of  her  own  sex,  that  they 
seldom  attend  to  any  thing  but  impertinences.  It 
is  indeed  prodigious  to  observe  how  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  most  exalted  parts  of  the  best  tragedies 
in  Shakspeare ;  nay,  it  is  not  only  visible  that  sen- 
suality has  devoured  all  greatness  of  soul,  but  the 
under  passion,  as  I  may  so  call  it,  of  a  noble  spirit. 
Pity,  seems  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  generality  of  an 
aumence.  The  minds  of  men  are  indeed  very  dif- 
ferently disposed ;  and  the  reliefs  from  care  and  at- 
tention are  of  one  sort  in  a  great  spirit,  and  of  an- 
other in  an  ordinary  one.  The  man  of  a  great  heart 
and  a  serious  complexion  is  more  pleased  with  in- 
stances of  generosity  and  pity,  than  the  light  and  lu- 
dicrous spirit  can  possibly  be  with  the  highest  strains 
of  mirth  and  laughter.  It  is  therefore  a  melancholy 
prospect  when  we  see  a  numerous  assembly  lost  to 
all  serious  entertainments,  and  such  incidents  as 
should  move  one  sort  of  concern,  excite  in  them  a 
quite  contrary  one.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the 
other  night,  when  the  lady,  wh^  is  conscious  of  the 
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crime  of  murdering  the  king  seems  utterly  astonished 
at  the  news,  and  makes  an  exclamation  at  it^  instead 
of  the  indignation  which  is  natural  to  the  occasion, 
that  expression  is  received  with  a  loud  laugh.  They 
were  as  merry  when  a  criminal  was  stabbed.  It  is 
certainly  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  when  the  wicked 
are  seized  in  their  designs ;  but  I  think  it  is  not 
such  a  triumph  as  is  exerted  by  laughter. 

You  may  generally  observe^  that  the  appetites  are 
sooner  moved  than  the  passions.  A  sly  expression, 
which  alludes  to  bawdry,  puts  a  whole  row  into  a 
pleasing  smirk;  when  a  good  sentence  that  describes 
an  inward  sentiment  of  the  soul,  is  received  with  the 
greatest  coldness  and  indifference.  A  correspondent 
o£  mine,  upon  this  subject,  has  divided  the  female 
part  of  the  audience,  and  accounts  for  their  prepos- 
session  against  this  reasonable  delight,  in  tne  fol- 
lowing manner :  '  The  prude,'  says  he,  '  as  she  acts 
always  in  contradiction,  so  she  is  gravely  sullen  at 
a  comedy,  and  extravagantly  gay  at  a  tragedy.  The 
coquette  is  so  much  taken  up  with  throwmg  her 
eyes  around  the  audience,  and  considering  the  effect 
of  them,  that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  observe  the 
actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals,  and  take  off  the 
observation  of  the  men  from  herself.  Besides  these 
species  of  women,  there  are  the  examples,  or  the 
first  of  the  mode.  These  are  to  be  supposed  too 
well  acquainted  with  what  the  actor  is  going  to 
say,  to  be  moved  at  it.  After  these  one  might  men- 
tion a  certain  flippant  set  of  females  who  are  mimics, 
and  are  wonderniUy  diverted  with  the  conduct  of 
all  the  people  around  them,  and  are  spectators  only 
of  the  aucUence.  But  what  is  of  all  the  most  to 
be  lamented,  is  the  loss  of  a  party  whom  it  would 
be  worth  preserving  in  their  right  senses  upon  all 
occasions,  and  these  are  those  whom  we  may  indif- 
ferently call  the  innocent,  or  the  unaffected.    Y(to 
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may  sometime  see  one  of  these  sensibly  touched 
with  a  well- wrought  incident ;  but  then  she  is  im- 
mediately so  impertinently  observed  by  the  men^  and 
frowned  at  by  some  insensible  superior  of  her  own 
sex^  that  she  is  ashamed^  and  loses  the  enjoyment 
of  the  most  laudable  concern^  pity.  Thus  the  whole 
audience  is  afraid  of  letting  fieJl  a  tear^  and  shun 
as  a  weakness  the  best  and  worthiest  part  of  our 
sense.' 

"  8IB, 

"  As  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend  to 
reform^  but  effects  it  amongst  people  of  any  sense  ; 
makes  me^  who  are  one  of  the  greatest  of  your  ad- 
mirers^ give  you  this  trouble^  to  desire  you  will  settle 
the  method  of  us  females  knowing  when  one  another 
is  in  town :  for  they  have  now  got  a  trick  of  never 
sending  to  their  acquaintance  when  they  first  oome  ; 
and  if  one  does  not  visit  them  within  the  week  which 
they  stay  at  home>  it  is  a  mortal  quarrel.  Now^  dear 
Mr.  Spec.,  either  command  them  to  put  it  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  your  paper,  which  is  generally  read 
by  our  sex,  or  else  order  them  to  breathe  their  saucy 
footmen,  who  are  good  for  nothing  else,  by  sending 
them  to  teU  all  their  acquaintance.  If  you  think 
to  print  this,  pray  put  it  into  a  better  style  as  to  the 
sp^ng  part.  The  town  is  now  filling  every  dav^ 
and  it  cannot  be  deferred,  because  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  another  by  this  means>  and  break  off 
acquaintance,  and  are  ruae.  Therefore  pray  put  this 
in  your  paper  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly,  to  prevent 
any  future  miscarriages  of  this  nature.  I  am,  as  I 
ever  shaU.  be,  dear  Spec., 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

''  MARY  MEANWELL. 


ft 
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of  a  person's  being  in  town,  and  how  that  differs 
according  to  people's  quality." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  I  HAVE  been  out  of  town,  so  did  not  meet  with 
your  paper^  dated  Septemper  the  28th,  wherein  you, 
to  my  heart's  desire,  expose  that  cursed  vice  of  in- 
snaring  poor  young  girls,  and  drawing  them  from 
their  friends.     I  assure  you,  without  flattery,  it  has 
saved  a  'prentice  of  mine  from  ruin ;  and  in  token 
of  gratitude,  as  weU  as  for  the  benefit  of  my  family, 
I  have  put  it  in  a  frame  and  glass,  and  hung  it 
behind  my  counter.     I  shall  take  care  to  make  my 
young  ones  read  it  every  morning,  to  fortify  them 
against  such  pernicious  rascals.  I  know  not  whether 
what  you  writ  was  matter  of  fact,  or  your  own  in- 
vention ;  but  this  I  will  take  my  oath  on,  the  first 
part  is  so  exactly  like  what  happened  to  my  'pren- 
tice, that  had  I  read  your  paper  then,  I  shoidd  have 
taken  your  method  to  have  secured  a  villain.     Gt> 
on  and  prosper. 

''  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant/' 

«  October  20." 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

€c  Without  raillery,  I  desire  you  to  insert  this 
word  for  word  in  your  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's 
prayers.  You  see  it  is  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  stray 
heart,  with  the  marks  and  blemishes  under- written; 
which  whoever  shall  bring  to  you  shall  receive  sa^ 
tisfisu^ion.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  feiil,  as  yoa 
remember  the  passion  you  had  for  her  to  whom  you 
lately  ended  a  paper : 

Noble,  generous,  great,  and  good, 
But  never  to  be  understood ; 
Fickle  as  the  wind,  still  changing, 
After  every  female  ranging, 
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Panting,  trembling,  sighing,  dying; 
But  addicted  much  to  lying : 
When  the  Siren  songs  repeats, 
Equal  measures  still  it  baits ; 
Whoe'er  shall  wear  it,  it  will  smart  her. 
And  whoe*er  takes  it,  takes  a  Tartar.*' 


No.  509.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  IJIL 


SHiOllIfiES* 

Of  earthly  goods,  the  best  is  a  good  wife ; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life. 

There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased  with, 
than  those  who  show  human  nature  in  a  variety  of 
views,  and  describe  the  several  ages  of  the  world  in 
their  different  manners.  A  reader  cannot  be  more 
rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  his  own  times,  with  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  his  fore&thers ;  and  draw- 
ing a  parallel  in  his  mind,  between  his  own  private 
character,  and  that  of  other  persons,  whether  of  his 
own  age,  or  of  the  ages  that  went  before  him.  The 
contemplation  of  mankind  under  these  changeable 
colours  is  apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  particular 
vice,  or  animate  us  to  any  particular  virtue ;  to  make 
us  pleased  or  displeased  with  ourselves  in  the  most 
proper  pointis ;  to  dear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession;  and  rectify  that  narrowness  of  temper 
which  inclines  us  to  think  amiss  of  those  who  differ 
from  ourselves. 
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If  we  look  into  the  maimers  of  the  most  remote 
ages  of  the  worlds  we  discover  human  nature  in  hei 
simplicity ;  and  the  more  we  come  downward  towards 
our  own  times^  may  observe  her  hiding  herself  in 
artifices  and  refinements^  policed  insensibly  out  of 
her  original  plainness^  and  at  length  entirely  lost 
under  form  and  ceremony^  and  what  we  call  good- 
breeding.  Read  the  accounts  of  men  and  women  as 
they  are  given  us  by  the  most  ancient  writers^  both 
sacred  and  profane^  and  you  would  think  you  were 
reading  the  histonr  of  another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,,  there  are  none 
who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the  manners  of  their 
respective  times  in  which  they  lived,  than  those  who 
have  employed  themselves  in  satire,  under  what 
dress  soever  it  may  appear ;  as  there  are  no  other 
authors  whose  province  it  is  to  enter  so  directly  into 
the  ways  of  men,  and  set  their  miscarriages  in  so 
strong  a  light. 

Simonides,  a  poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is,  I 
think,  author  of  the  oldest  satire  that  is  now  extant ; 
and,  as  some  say,  of  the  first  that  was  ever  written. 
This  poet  flourished  about  four  himdred  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  shows,  by  his  way  of  writ- 
ing, the  simplicity,  or  rather  coarseness,  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  I  have  taken  notice  in  my  hun- 
dred and  sixty-first  speculation,  that  the  rule  of  ob« 
serving  what  the  French  call  tlie  Bienseance  in  an 
allusion,  has  been  found  out  of  latter  years ;  and  that 
the  ancients,  provided  there  was  a  nkeness  in  their 
similitudes,  did  not  much  trouble  themselves  about 
the  decency  of  the  comparison.  The  satires  or  iam- 
bics of  Simonides,  with  which  I  shall  entertain  my 
readers  in  the  present  paper,  are  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  what  I  formerly  advanced.  The  subject 
of  this  satire  is  woman.  He  describes  the  aex  in 
their  several  characters,  which  he  derives  to  them 
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from  a  fisneiful  dujmosition  raised  VLpdn  the  doctrine 
of  pre-existence.  He  tells  us  that  the  gods  formed 
the  souls  of  women  out  of  those  seeds  and  principles 
which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals  and  ele- 
ments ;  and  that  their  good  or  bad  dispositions  arise 
hi  them^  according  as  such  and  such  seeds  and  prin"- 
cipln  predominate  in  their  constitutions.  I  have 
translated  the  author  very  ^nithfully^  and  if  not  word 
for  word^  which  our  language  would  not  bear,  at 
least  so  as  to  comprehend  every  one  of  his  senti- 
ments, without  adding  any  thing  of  my  own.  I 
hare  already  apologized  for  this  author's  want  of 
delicacy,  and  must  further  premise^  that  the  Mlow-* 
ing  satire  affects  only  some  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sex,  and  not  those  who  have  been  refined  by  a  po- 
lite edncatioit,  which  was  not  so  coihnkoii  in  the  age 
of  thi«  poet. 

^  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  soulfif  of  woman* 
kind  out  of  different  materials,  and  in  a  separate 
state  from  their  bodies. 

'  The  souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  fbrmed 
out  of  those  ingredients  which  compose  a  swine. 
A  woman  of  this  make  is  a  slut  in  her  house,  and'  a 
glutton  at  her  table.  She  is  uncleanly  in  her  person, 
a  slattern  in  her  dress,  and  her  family  is  no  better 
than  a  dunghill. 

'  A  second  sort  of  female  soul  wa^  f)rmed  out  of 
the  same  materials  that  enter  into  the  composition'  of 
a  fbx.  I^ch  an  one  is  what  we  call  a  notable  discern- 
ing woman^  who  has  ail  insight  into  every  thing,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  bad.  in  this  species  of  females 
there  are  some  virtuous  and  seme  vicious. 

'  A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  caitine 
particles.  These  ^re  what  we  commonly  call  sc<^ds, 
who  imitate  the  animals  out-  of  which  they  were 
taken^  that  are  always  busy  and  barking,  that  snarl 
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at  every  one  who  comes  in  their  way^  and  live  in  per* 
petual  clamour. 

'  The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made  out  of 
the  earth.  These  are  your  sluggards^  who  pass  away 
their  time  in  indolence  and  ignorance^  hover  over  tlie 
fire  a  whole  winter^  and  apply  themselves  with  ala- 
crity to  no  kind  of  business  but  eating. 

^  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made  out  of  the 
sea.  These  are  women  of  variable  uneven  tempers^ 
sometimes  all  storm  and  tempest^  sometimes  all  calm 
and  sunshine.  The  stranger  who  sees  one  of  these  in 
her  smiles  and  smoothness^  would  cry  her  up  for  a 
miracle  of  good  humour ;  but  on  a  sudden  her  looks 
and  words  are  changed^  she  is  nothing  but  fury 
and  outrage^  noise  and  hurricane. 

'  The  sixth  species  were  made  up  of  the  ingredients 
which  compose  an  ass^  or  a  beast  of  burden.  These 
are  naturally  exceeding  slothful^  but^  upon  the  hufr« 
band's  exertmg  his  authority,  will  live  upon  hard  fiBure, 
and  do  every  thing  to  please  him.  They  are,  however, 
far  from  being  averse  to  venereal  pleasure,  and  seldom 
refuse  a  male  companion. 

'  The  cat  furnished  materials  for  a  seventh  spedea 
of  women,  who  are  of  a  melancholy,  frowarci;  un- 
amiable  nature,  and  so  repugnant  to  tne  offers  of  love, 
that  they  fly  in  the  fierce  of  their  husband  when  he  ap- 
proaches them  with  conjugal  endearments.  This 
species  of  women  are  likewise  subject  to  little  thefts^ 
dieats,  and  pilferings. 

^  The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  was  never 
broke  to  any  servile  toil  and  labour,  composed  an 
eighth  species  of  women.  These  are  they  who  have 
little  regard  for  their  husbands ;  who  pass  away  their 
time  in  dressing,  bathing,  and  perfuming ;  who  throw 
their  hair  into  the  nicest  curls,  and  trick  it  up  with 
the  fairest  flowers  and  garlands*    A  woman  of  this 
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species  is  a  very  pretty  thing  far  a  stranger  to  look 
upon,  but  very  detrimental  to  the  owner,  unless  it  be 
a  king  or  a  prince  who  takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  toy. 

'  fte  ninth  species  of  females  were  taken  out  of 
the  ape.  These  are  sui:h  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill- 
natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  detract  from  or  ridicule  every  thing 
which  appears  so  in  others. 

'  The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women  were  made 
oat  of  the  bee;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  gets 
such  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogether  faultless 
and  unblameable.  Her  family  flourishes  and  im- 
proves by  her  good  management.  She  loves  her 
husband,  and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  him  a 
race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  children.  She  distin- 
guishes herself  among  her  sex.  She  is  surrounded 
with  graces.  She  never  sits  among  the  loose  tribe  of 
women^  n<Nr  passes  away  her  time  with  them  in 
wanton  discourses.  She  is  fMl  of  virtue  and  pru- 
dence, and  is  the  best  wife  that  Jupiter  can  bestow 
on  man. 

I  shaU  conclude  these  iambics  with  the  motto  of 
this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of  the  same  author : 
^  A  man  cannot  possess  any  thing  that  is  better  than 
a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing  that  is  worse  than  a 
bad  one.' 

As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetration  in  this 
diversity  of  female  characters,  he  has  avoided  the 
feiult  which  Juvenal  and  Monsieur  BoSleau  are  guilty 
of,  the  former  in  his  sixth,  and  the  other  in  his  last, 
satire,  where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to  the  valu- 
able part  of  it.  Such  levelling  satires  are  of  no  use 
to  the  world ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  the  French  author  above  mentioned,  who 
was  a  man  of  exquisite  judgement,  and  a  lover  of 
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virtue,  could  think  human  nature  a  proper  subject 
for  satire  in  another  of  his  celebrated  pieces,  which 
is  called  The  Satire  upon  Man.  What  vice  or  frailty 
can  a  discourse  correct,  which  censures  the  whole 
species  alike,  and  endeavours  to  show,  by  some  su- 
perficial strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes  are  the  more  ex- 
cellent creatures  of  the  two  ?  A  satire  should  expose 
nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and  make  a  due  dis- 
crimination between  those  who  are,  and  those  who 
are  not,  the  proper  objects  of  it. 

L 
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Nesao  quomodo  infusrei  m  mentibus  quad  sacularum  quod' 
dam  augurium  futurorum  ;  idqite  in  mtudmis  ingeniis  aUissmu^ 
que  animis  et  existit  maximL  et  a^iaret  JadXHins* 

CIC.  TUSC.  QU2BST. 

There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  niind»  a  certain  presage,  as  it 
were,  of  a  future  existence ;  and  this  has  the  deepest  root,  and  ia 
most  discoverable,  in  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  exalted 
souls. 

cc  TO  T^S.  SPSCTATOBy. 
''  SIB, 

''  I  am  fully  p(srsuaded  that  one  of  the  best  springs 
of  generous  and  worthy  actions,  is  the  having  ge- 
nerous and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourselves*  Whoever 
has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  nat^€^ 
will  act  in  no  higher  a  rank  than  he  has  allotted  him- 
self in  his  own  estimation.  If  he  considers  his  being 
as  circumscribed  by  the  uncertain  term  of  a  few 
years,  his  designs  will  be  contracted  into  the  same 
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narrow  span  he  unagiiies  is  to  bomid  his  existence. 
How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  great  and 
noble^  who  only  believes  that^  after  a  short  turn  on 
the  stage  of  this  worlds  he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion^ 
and  to  lose  his  consciousness  for  ever  ? 

'^  For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion^  that  so  useful 
and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  the  soul's 
immortality^  cannot  be  resumed  too  often.  There  is 
not  a  more  improving  exercise  to  the  human  mind, 
than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  its  own  great  privi- 
leges and  endowments ;  nor  a  more  effectual  means* 
to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition  raised  above  low  objects 
and  little  pursuits^  than  to  value  ourselves  as  heirs  of 
eternity. 

^^  It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  consider  the  best 
and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages^  as- 
serting, as  with  one  voice,  this  their  birthright,  and 
to  find  it  ratified  by  an  express  revelation.  At  the 
same  time,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon  our- 
selves, we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  secret  sense  con- 
curring with  the  proofs  of  our  own  immortality. 

'^  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good  pre- 
sumptive argument  from  the  increasing  appetite  the 
mind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to  the  extending  its 
own  Acuities,  which  cannot  be  accomplished,  as  the 
more  restrained  perfection  of  lower  creatures  may^ 
in  the  limits  of  a  short  life.  I  think  another  pro- 
bable conjecture  may  be  raised  from  our  appetite  to 
duration  itself,  and  from  a  reflection  on  our  progress 
through  the  several  stages  of  it.  '  We  are  complain- 
ing,' as  you  observed  in  a  former  speculation,  ^  of 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  yet  are  perpetually  hurrying 
over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at  certain  little  settle- 
ments or  imaginary  points  of  rest,  which  are  dis- 
persed up  and  down  m  it.' 

♦Mean. 
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"  Now  let  as  consider  what  happens  to  ns  when 
we  arrive  at  these  imaginary  points  of  rest.  Do  we 
stop  our  motion^  and  sit  down  satisfied  in  the  settle- 
ment we  have  gained  ?  or  are  we  not  removing  the 
bonndary^  and  marking  out  new  points  of  rest^  to 
which  we  press  forward  with  the  like  eagerness^  and 
which  cease  to  be  such  as  h&t  as  we  attain  them  ? 
Our  case  is  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps, 
who  should  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hiU  must 
end  his  journey,  because  it  terminates  his  prospect ; 
but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it,  than  he  sees  new 
ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and  continues  to 
travel  on  as  before. 

"  This  is  so  plainly  every  man's  condition  in  life, 
that  there  is  no  one  who  has  observed  any  thing,  but 
may  observe,  that  as  fast  as  his  time  wears  away, 
his  appetite  to  something  future  remains.  The  use 
therefore  I  would  make  of  it  is  this,  that  since  Nature, 
as  some  love  to  express  it,  does  nothing  in  vain,  or, 
to  speak  properly,  since  the  Author  of  our  being  has 

C^  nted  no  wandering  passion  in  it,  no  desire  which 
not  its  object,  futurity  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  passion  so  constantly  exercised  about  it;  and 
this  restlessness  in  the  present,  this  assigning  our- 
selves over  to  further  stages  of  duration,  this  suc- 
cessive grasping  at  somewhat  still  to  come,  appears 
to  me,  whatever  it  may  to  others,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct or  natural  symptom  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  of  its  own  immortality. 

''  1  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted,  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by- 
other  arguments:  and  if  so,  this  appetite,  which 
otherwise  would  be  very  unaccountable  and  absurd, 
seems  very  reasonable,  and  adds  strength  to  the 
conclusion.  But  I  am  amazed  when  1  consider 
there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who,  in  spite 
of  every  argument,  can  form  to  themselves  a  sullen 
VOL.  rii.  D  D 
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satisfaction  in  thinking  otherwise.  There  is  some* 
thing  so  pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of 
that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please 
himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric  shall  one  day 
crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with  the  mass  of  inani- 
mate beings,  that  it  equally  deserves  our  admiration 
and  pity.  The  mystery  of  such  men's  unbelief  is 
not  hard  to  be  penetrated ;  and  indeed  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  sordid  h(^  that  they  shall  not 
be  immwtal,  because  they  dare  not  be  so. 

^^  This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observation, 
and  gives  me-  occasion  to  say  further,  that  as  worthy 
actions  spring  from  worthy  thoughts,  sa  worthy 
thoughts  are  likewise  the  conseq«ience«  of  worthy  ac- 
tions. But  the  wretch  who  has  d^raded  hknself 
below  the  character  of  immortality,  is  very  willii^ 
to  resign  his  pretensions  to  it,  and  to  substitute  in 
its  room  a  dark  negative  happiness  in  the  extinction 
of  his  being. 

"  The  admirable  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a  strong 
image  of  the  unsuppwted  condition  of  such  a  person 
in  his  last  minutes,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  the  l^xth,  wh^e  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had' 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  good  Didie 
Humphry,  is  represented  on  his  death-bed.  After 
tome  short  con^sed  speeches,  which  show  an  ima- 
gination disturbed  with  guilt,  just  as  he  is  expiring. 
King  Henry^  stsoiding  by  him^  fiill  of  Gompasskm^ 
says^ 

Lord  Cardioal !  if  thou  think' st  on  heaven's  hihs. 
Hold  up  thy  handy  make  signal  of  that  hope !  — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign !  — 

"  The  despair  which  is  here  shown^  without  a 
word  or  aotion  on  the  part  of  a  dying  person^  is  be- 
yond what  can  be  painted  by  the  most  forcible  ex- 
pressions whatever. 
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''  I  shall  not  pursue  this  thought  further^  but  only 
add,  that  as  an  annihilation  is  not  to  be  had  with  a 
wish,  80  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  the  world  to 
wish  it.  What  are  honour,  feune,  wealth,  or  power, 
when  compared  with  the  generous  expectation  of  a 
being  without  end,  and  a  happiness  adequate  to  that 
being? 

'*  I  shall  trouble  you  no  further ;  but  with  a  cer- 
tain gravity  which  uese  thoughts  have  given  me,  I 
reflect  upon  some  things  people  say  of  you,  as  they 
will  of  ail  men  who  distinguish  themselves,  which  I 
hope  are  not  true,  and  wish  you  as  good  a  man  as 
you  are  an  author. 

'*  I  am,  SIB, 
^^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
T  "  T.  D." 
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FietU  menanerii  nosjoearifabulii, 

PHADR.  1.  noL, 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  sport  in  fabled  stories. 

Hating  lately  translated  the  fragment  of  an  old 
poet,  which  describes  womankind  under  several  cha- 
racters, and  supposes  them  to  have  drawn  their  dif- 
ferent manners  and  dispositions  from  those  animals 
and  elements,  out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were 
compounded,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  the  sex 
their  revenge,  by  laying  tt^ether,  in  another  paper, 
the  many  vicious  diaracters  which  prevail  in  the 
male  world,  and  showing  the  different  ingredients 
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that  gD  to  tihe  nolEiB^  up  of  sadi  diflaeul  InmioiiTs 
and  eonsdtntioBs.     Honce  lias  m  llioiiidit  which  is 

sdf  to  his  mislnag,  iar  an  invectrre  which  he  had 
written  against  her^  and  to  aceonnt  ftr  that  unrea- 
sonable Ivj  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often 
transpoKtea,  he  tdls  as,  that,  when  Prometheos  made 
his  man  of  dmf,  in  the  Innrading  up  of  the  heart  he 

But  npon  tnnd]^  this  phm  to  and  60  in  my  thoughts, 
I  observed  so  many  nnaoooantafale  hnmoors  in  man, 
that  I  did  not  know  ont  of  what  animals  to  fetch 
them.  Male  sools  are  diversified  with  so  many  cha« 
lacters,  that  the  world  has  not  variety  of  materials 
snfficiait  to  famish  oat  their  difierent  tempers  and 
inclinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and 
elements,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  supply  their 
several  extravagances. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  the  thought  of  Si- 
raonides,  I  shall  observe,  that  as  he  has  exposed  the 
vicious  part  of  women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre-exist- 
ence,  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  nave  in  a 
manner  satirized  the  vicious  part  of  the  human  spe- 
cies in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's  post- 
existence,  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  and  that,  as  Simonides 
describes  brutes  entering  into  the  composition  of 
women,  others  have  r^resented  human  souls  as  en- 
tering into  brutes.  This  is  commonly  termed  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  supposes  that  hu- 
man souls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  become  the 
souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes  as  they  most  resemble 
in  their  manners ;  or,  to  give  an  account  of  it  aa 
Mr.  Dry  den  has  described  it,  in  his  translation  of  Py* 
thagoras's  speech,  in.  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid, 
where  that  philosopher  dissuades  his  hearers  finoiik 
eating  flesh : 
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Thus  an  things  are  but  aher'd,  nothing  dies^ 
And  here  and  there  th*  unbodied  spirit  flies : 
By  timei  or  forces  or  ddcness,  dispossess'd. 
And  lodges  where  it  fights^  in  bird  or  beaat; 

Or  honts  without  till  ready  Emfas  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  thdr  kind: 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd. 
The  soul  is  sdll  the  same^  the  figure  oa^  losL 

Then  let  not  pielj  be  pot  to  flight. 
To  pleaae  the  taste  of  ^utton  appetite ; 
But  sufier  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwefl. 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  ezpd; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  firom  a  beast  dislo^e  a  brothef^s  mind. 

Plato,  in  the  yinon  of  Ems  the  Annenian,  which 
I  may  potaibly  make  the  subject  of  a  fature  speen- 
ktioB,  records  same  beaatifcil  taransm^ratioiis;  as 
that  the  soul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  musicBl^  mehui* 
choly^  and  a  woman-hater^  entered  into  a  swan ;  the 
soul  of  Aiax,  which  was  all  wrath  and  fierceness,  mto 
a  lioB  ;  tue  soul  of  AgamenuMU,  that  was  rapodous 
and  imperial^  into  an  eagle;  and  the  soul  of  Thersites, 
who  was  a  mimic  and  a  Ixflbon,  into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his  corner 
dies,  has  touched  upon  this  doctrine  with  great  hu- 
mour: 

Thus  Aristotle's  soul  of  old  that  was, 
May  now  be  damn*d  to  animate  an  ass ; 
Or,  in  this  very  house,  for  aught  we  know, 
Is  doing  painfull  penance  in  some  beau. 

I  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  some  letters  which 
my  last  Tuesday's  speculation  has  produced.  My 
foUowing  correspondents  will  show,  what  I  there 
observed  that  the  speculation  of  that  day  affects  only 
the  lower  part  of  the  sex. 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 


Upon  reading  your  Tuesday's  paper,  I  find,  by 
several  symptoms  in  my  constitution,  tnat  I  am  a  bee. 
My  shop,  or,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my  cell,  is  in 
that  great  hive  of  females  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  New  Exchange ;  where  I  am  daily  employed  in 
ffathering  together  a  little  stock  of  gain  from  the 
finest  flowers  about  the  town ;  I  mean,  the  ladies 
and  the  beaux.  I  have  a  numerous  swarm  of  chil-r 
dren,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  education  I  am  able. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  drone, 
who  lives  upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any 
thing  into  the  common  stock*  Now,  Sir,  as  on  the 
one  hand  I  take  care  not  to  behave  myself  towards 
him  like  a  wasp,  so  likewise  I  would  not  have  him 
look  upon  me  as  an  humble-bee ;  for  which  reason  I 
do  all  I  can  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  provisions 
for  a  bad  day,  and  frequently  represent  to  him  the 
fatal  effects  nis  sloth  and  negligence  may  bring  upon 
us  in  our  old  age.  I  must  b^  that  you  will  join 
with  me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occasion,  and 
you  will  for  ever  oblige 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

**  From  my  house  in  the  Strand,  ' 

October  SO,  1711." 


<c 


SIR, 


''  I  AM  joined  in  wedlock  for  my  sins  to  one  of 
those  fillies  who  are  described  in  tne  old  poet  with 
that  hard  name  you  gave  us  the  other  a&j.  She 
has  a  flowing  mane,  and  a  skin  as  soft  as  silk.  But, 
Sir,  she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and  almost 
ruins  me  in  ribands.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a 
plain  handicraft  man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking  by 
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lier  laziness  find  expensiTeness.  Pray^  master,  tell 
me,  in  your  next  paper,  whether  I  may  not  eniect  of 
her  so  much  drudgmr  as  to  take  care  of  her  ramily^ 
and  curry  her  hide  in  case  of  refusal 

"  Your  loving  fiiend, 

"  BABNABT  BBITTLS." 

«  PiccadiUy,  October  SI,  1711." 

''MR.  SPRCTATOR, 

''  I  AM  mightily  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the 
cat ;  be  so  kind  as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 

"  Yours  till  death, 
«  Cheapside,  October  80.  ''  JOSIAH  HBNPRCK. 

''  P.  S.  You  must  know  I  am  married  to  a  gri* 
malkin." 

"  SIR, 

"  Ever  since  your  Spectator  of  Tuesday  last 
came  into  our  fsunily,  my  husband  is  pleased  to  call 
me  his  Oceana,  because  the  foolish  ola  poet  that  you 
have  translated  says,  that  the  souls  of  some  women 
are  made  of  sea-water.  This  it  seems  has  encou- 
raged my  sauce-box  to  be  witty  upon  me.  When 
I  am  angry,  he  cries,  '  Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  be  calm ;' 
when  I  chide  one  of  my  servants,  '  Pr'ythee,  child, 
do  not  bluster.'  He  had  the  impudence  about  an 
hour  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a  sea-faring  man, 
and  must  expect  to  divide  his  life  between  storm 
and  sunshine.  When  I  bestir  myself  with  any  Spirit 
in  my  family,  it  is  '  high  sea'  in  his  house ;  and 
when  I  sit  still  without  £>ing  any  thine,  his  affairs 
forsooth  are  '  windbound.'  When  I  a£  him  whe- 
ther it  rains,  he  makes  answer,  '  It  is  no  matter, 
so  that  it  be  fair  weather  within  doors.'  In  short. 
Sir,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I 
either  swell  or  rage,  or  do  something  that  is  not  fit 
for  a  dvil  woman  to  hear.    Pray,  Mr.  Spectator^ 
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since  jroa  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women^  let  us  know 
what  materials  your  wiie  is  made  of^  if  you  have  one. 
I  suppose  you  would  make^us  a  parcel  of  poor-spi- 
rited tame  insipid  creatures;  but.  Sir,  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  passions  in  us  as 
yourself,  and  that  a  woman  was  never  designed  to 
be  a  milk-sop. 

«« Wapping,  October  18,  "  MARTHA  TBMPB8T." 

1711." 

L 
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'-^Eripe  turpi 
CoUajugo :  Hber,  Uber  sum,  die-age^-^ 

HOK.  SAT.  ii.  7.  92. 

—  Loose  thy  nedc  from  this  ignoble  chdOf 

And  boldly  say  thou*rt  free.^-  cekkch. 

"  MR.  8PBCTAT0R. 

'*  I  NEVER  look  upon  my  dear  wife,  but  I  think 
of  the  happiness  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys^ 
in  having  such  a  friend  as  you  to  expose  in  pro- 
per colours  the  cruelty  ana  perverseness  of  his 
■listress.  I  have  very  often  wished  you  visited  in 
our  fionily,  and  were  acquainted  witn  my  spouse ; 
she  would  afford  you,  for  some  months  at  least,  mat- 
ter enough  for  one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  we 
are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  of  your  aoquaintanee, 
give  me  leave  to  represent  to  yen  our  present  cir- 
cumstanocs  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing.  Yob  are  to 
know  then  that  I  am  not  of  a  very  different  con- 
stitution from  Nathaniel  Henroost,  whom  you  have 
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lately  recorded  in  your  speculations;  and  Have  a 
wife  who  makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of  the  know- 
ledge of  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady  ever  pre- 
tended to.  We  had  not  been  a  month  married^ 
when  she  found  in  me  a  certain  pain  to  give  offence^ 
and  an  indolence  that  made  me  bear  Gttle  incon- 
veniencesj  rather  than  dispute  about  them.  From 
this  observation  it  soon  came  to  pass^  that  if  I  offered 
to  go  abroad^  she  would  get  between  me  and  the 
door^  kiss  me^  and  say  she  could  not  part  with  me ; 
then  down  again  I  sat.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this 
first  pleasant  step  towards  confining  me^  she  de- 
darea  to  me^  that  I  was  all  the  world  to  her>  and 
she  thought  she  ought  to  be  all  the  world  to  me. 
'  li,'  said  she^  '  my  dear  loves  me  as  much  as  I  love 
him,  he  wiU  never  be  tired  of  my  company.'  This 
declaration  was  followed  by  my  being  denied  to  all 
my  acquaintance ;  and  it  very  soon  came  to  that  pass> 
that  to  give  an  answer  at  the  door,  before  my  fajfx, 
the  serv^its  would  ask  her  whether  I  was  within  or 
not ;  and  she  would  answer  no,  with  great  fondness, 
and  tell  me  I  was  a  good  dear.  I  '^^ll  not  enume- 
rate more  little  circumstances  to  give  you  a  livelier 
sense  of  my  condition ;  but  tell  you  in  general,  that 
firom  such  steps  as  these  at  first,  I  now  live  the  life 
of  a  prisoner  of  state ;  my  letters  are  opened,  and  I 
have  not  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  but  in  her 
presence.  I  never  go  abroad,  except  she  some- 
times takes  me  with  her  in  her  coach  to  take  the 
air,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  when  we  drive,  as  we  ge- 
nerally do,  with  the  glasses  up.  I  have  overheard 
my  servants  lament  my  condition;  but  they  dare 
not  bring  me  messages  without  her  knowledge, 
because  they  doubt  my  resolution  to  stand  by 
them.  In  the  midst  of  this  insipid  way  of  Hfe,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a 
fevourite  with  her,  and  allowed  to  visit  me  in  he* 
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company  because  he  sings  prettily^  has  nmsed  me 
to  rebels  and  ccmveyed  his  intelligence  to  me  in  the 
following  manner :  My  wife  is  a  great  pretender  to 
music^  and  very  ignorant  of  it ;  but  far  gone  in  the 
Italian  taste.  Tom  goes  to  Armstrongs  the  famous 
fine  writer  of  mnsic^  and  desires  him  to  put  this  sen- 
tence of  Tully  in  the  scale  of  an  Italian  air^  and  write 
it  out  for  my  spouse  from  him.  An  iUe  mihi  Uber 
cut  tnuUer  imperat  f  Cut  iese*  imponity  pragscribityju^ 
bet,  vetat  quod  videtur?  Qui  nihilimperanti  negarty 
nihil  recusare  audel  ?  Poscit  ?  dandum  est.  Focal  f 
veniendum.  Ejicit  f  abeundum.  Minkatur  ?  extimeS' 
cendum.  '  Does  he  live  like  a  gentleman  who  is  com- 
manded by  a  woman  ?  He  to  whom  she  gives  law, 
grants  and  denies  what  she  pleases?  who  can  neither 
deny  her  any  thing  ^e  asks,  or  refuse  to  do  any  thing 
she  commands?' 

"  To  be  short,  my  wife  was  extremely  pleased 
with  it ;  said  the  Italian  was  the  only  language  for 
music;  and  admired  how  wonderfuUy  tender  the 
sentiment  was^  and  how  pretty  the  accent  is  of  that 
language ;  with  the  rest  that  is  said  by  rote  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Meggot  is  sent  for  to  sing  this  air, 
which  he  perfonns  with  mighty  applause ;  and  my 
wife  is  in  ecstasy  on  ihe  occasion,  and  glad  to  find, 
by  my  being  so  much  pleksed,  that  I  was  at  last 
come  into  the  notion  of  the  Italian ;  '  for,'  said  she, 
^  it  grows  upon  one  when  one  once  comes  to  know 
a  little  of  the  language ;  and  pray,  Mr.  IMeggot,  sing 
again  those  notes,  Ni^  imperanti  negare,  nihil  re- 
cusare* 'You  may  believe  I  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted with  my  friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm 
me,  and  in  obeaience  to  his  summons  I  give  all  this 
story  thus  at  large ;  and  I  am  resolved  when  this 
appears  in  the  Spectator,  to  declare  for  myself.  The 
manner  of  the  insurrection  I  contrive  by  your  means; 
which  shall  be  no  other  than  that  Tom  Meggot, 
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wlio  18  at  oor  tcMaUe  cvay  moRiiii^  abaUraidit 
to  OS ;  and  if  my  dear  can  take  the  hint,  and  sar 
not  one  wnd,  hut  let  this  be  die  b^inning  of  a  new 
fife  withont  fnrther  explaBatian»  it  is  Terr  wdl ;  fer 
as  ason  as  the  Spectator  is  read  ont^  I  duul,  without 
BMne  adoy  call  fer  the  coach,  name  the  hour  whm  I 
shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  all;  if  I  do  not,  the? 
wuLj  go  to  dinner.  If  my  sponae  only  swells  and 
says  nothing,  Tom  and  I  go  out  together,  and  all  is 
wdl,  as  I  said  befeie ;  bnt  if  she  b^ins  to  command 
or  expostulate,  yon  shall  in  my  next  to  yon  readYe 
a  fkdl  account  of  her  resistanoe  and  submission,  fer 
safaBiit  the  dear  thing  must,  to, 

"  sm, 
<<  Your  most  obedient, 

''  humble  aerrant, 

**  AlCTHONY  nUBBMAN. 

'*  p.  S.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  desire 
this  may  be  in  your  very  next." 
T 
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A  good  intentioB. 


It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  n^ 
use  that  phrase,  to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  direct  them  in  such  a  maimer  that 
every  thing  we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  great 
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day  when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  set  be-^ 
fore  us. 

In  order  to  give  this  consideration  its  full  weight, 
we  may  cast  all  our  actions  under  the  division  of 
such  as  are  in  themselves  either  good>  evil,  or  indif- 
ferent. If  we  divide  our  intentions  after  the  same 
manner,  and  consider  them  with  regard  to  our  ac- 
tions, we  may  discover  that  great  art  and  secret  of 
religion  which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  good  intention,  joined  to  a  good  action,  gives 
it  its  proper  force  and  efficacy;  joined  to  an  evil 
action,  extenuates  its  malignity,  and,  in  some  cases, 
may  take  it  wholly  away ;  and,  joined  to  an  indif- 
ferent action,  turns  it  to  virtue,  and  makes  it  meri- 
torious as  far  as  human  actions  can  be  so. 

In  the  next  place,  to  consider  in  the  same  manner 
the  influence  of  an  evil  intention  upon  our  actions. 
An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best  of  actions,  and 
makes  them  in  reality,  what  the  fathers  with  a  witty 
kind  of  zeal  have  termed  the  virtues  of  the  heathen 
world,  so  many  shining  sins  *.  It  destroys  the  inno- 
cence of  an  indifferent  action,  and  gives  an  evil  ac- 
tion all  possible  blackness  and  horror;  or,  in  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  sacred  writ,  makes  "  sin  exceed- 
mg  sinful  t." 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  nature  of  an 
indifferent  intention,  we  shall  find  that  it  destroys 
the  merit  of  a  good  action ;  abates,  but  never  takes 
away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil  action;  and  leaves 
an  indifferent  action  in  its  natural  state  of  indif- 
ference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess 
our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to 
aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  at  some 
laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our  Maker, 

*  Splendida  peccata.  f  Rom.  vii.  IS. 
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the  -good  of  mankind^  or  the  benefit  of  our  own 
souls. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  or  good-husbandry  in  moral 
life^  which  does  not  throw  away  any  single  action^ 
but  makes  every  one  go  as  £eir  as  it  can.  It  multi- 
plies the  means  of  salvation^  increases  the  number 
of  our  virtues^  and  diminishes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  something  very  devout  though  not  so 
solid^  in  Acosta's  answer  to  Limborch^  who  objects  to 
him  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, as  washings,  dresses,  meats,  purgations,  and 
the  like.     The  reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon  this 
occasion,   is,   to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as 
follows :    ^  There  are  not  duties  enough,'   says  he, 
'  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  law  for  a  zealous  and 
active  obedience.      Time,   place,   and  person  are 
requisite,  before  you  have  an  opportimity  of  putting 
a  moral  virtue  into  practice.     We  have  therefore,' 
says  he,  '  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  made 
many  things,  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  a 
part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may  have  more  occa- 
sions of  showing  our  love  to  God,  and  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  be  doing  something  to  please  him.' 
Monsieur  St.  Evremont  has  endeavoured  to  pal* 
liate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion with  the  same  kind  of  apology,  where  he  pre- 
tends to  consider  the  different  spint  of  the  Papists 
and  the  Calvinists,  as  to  the  great  points  wherein 
they  disagree.      He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are 
actuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear ;  and  that 
in  their  expressions  of  duty  and  devotion  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  former  seem  particularly 
careful  to  do  every  thing  which  may  possibly  please 
him^   and  the  other  to  abstain  from  every  thing 
which  may  possibly  displease  him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason  with 
which  both  the  5tvr  and  the  Koman  catholic  would 
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excuse  their  respective  snperstitiona,  it  is  certain 
there  is  something  in  them  very  pernicious  to  man^ 
kiiid^  and  destructive  to  religion ;  because  the  in- 
junction of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes  such  ac- 
tions duties^  as  were  before  indifferent^  and  by  that 
means  renders  religion  more  burdensome  and  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  in  its  own  nature^  betrays  many  into 
sins  of  omission  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  to  the 
shadowy^  unessential  points^  instead  of  the  more 
weighty  and  more  important  matters^  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience^  however^  takes 
place  in  the  great  point  we  are  recommending ;  for 
if,  instead  oi  prescribing  to  ourselves  indifferent  ac- 
tions as  duties,  we  «pplj  a  good  intention  to  all  our 
most  indifferent  actions,  we'  make  our  very  existence 
one  continued  aet  of  obedience,  we  turn  our  diver- 
siona  and  amusements  to*  our  eternal  advantage,  and 
are-  pleasing  Him>  ^om  we  are  made  to  please, 
in  all  the  drcumstanoes  and  occurrences  of  liro. 

It  is  this  excellent  home  of  mind,  this  holy  offi-^ 
ciousness^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  sudi, 
which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  {q»stle  in  idiat 
uncommon  precept  wherein  he*  directs  us  to  propose 
to  ourselves  the-  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all  our  most 
indifferent  actions,  ^whetber  we  eat,  or  drinks  or 
whatsoever  we  do'  *. 

A  person  therefore,  who*  is  possessed  with  such 
ask  habitual  good  intention  as  that  which  I  have 
been  here  speEddng  of,  enters  upon  no  single  dr" 
cimntanco-  of  life,  wi^ut  considering  it  as  well- 
pleaaui^  to  the  ^neat  Author  of  his  being,  oanfbrma- 
ble  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  suitable  to  human 
nature  in  general,  or  to  that  particular  station  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.    He  lives  in  a 

*  1  Cor.  X.  Si". 
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perpetiiial  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence^  regards 
himself  as  acting,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
istesce,  usder  the  observation  and  inspection  of  that 
Beii^,  who  as  privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his 
thou^ts,  who  knows  his  ^down-sitting  and  his 
uprising,  who  is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed, 
and  spieth  out  all  his  ways  *.'  In  a  word,  he  re- 
menbers  that  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  always  upon 
him,  and  in  every  action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing 
what  is  xx)mmanded  or  allowed,  by  Him  who  will 
hereafter  either  reward  or  punish  it.  This  was  the 
character  of  those  holy  men  of  old,  who  in  that 
beautiful  phrase  of  scripture  are  said  to  have  '  walked 
with  God' t. 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of  mo- 
rality, I  generally  consider  how  I  may  recommend 
the  particular  virtue  which  I  treat  of,  by  the  pre- 
cepts' or  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens ;  by  that 
means,  if  possn)le,  to  shame  those  who  have  greater 
advantages  of  knowing  their  duty,  and  therefore 
greater  obligations  to  perform  it,  into  a  better  course 
of  life ;  besides  that,  many  among  us  are  unreason- 
ably disposed  to  ^ve  a  mirer  hearing  to  a  Pagan 
philosopher  than  to  a  Christian  writer. 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of  this 
excellent  frame  of  mind  in  a  speech  of  Socrates, 
which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus.  This  great  philoso- 
pher on  the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before  the 
draught  of  poison  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining 
his  fi'iends  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  has  these  words:  ^Whether  or  no  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I,  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my 
endeavour  to  please  him,  and  I  have  a  good  hope 
that  this  my  endeavour  will  be  accepted  by  him.' 

f  Faa].  cxxxix.  %  S.  f  Gen.  v.  88.  Vi.  9. 
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We  find  in  these  words  of  that  great  man  the  habi- 
tual good  intention  which  I  would  here  inculcate, 
and  with  which  that  divine  philosopher  always 
acted.  I  shall  only  add,  that  £rasmu8,  who  was  an 
unbigotted  Roman  catholic,  was  so  nmch  trans- 
ported with  this  passage  of  Socrates,  that  he  could 
scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  saint,  and  de- 
siring him  to  pray  for  huu ;  or  as  that  ingenious  and 
learned  writer  has  expressed  himself  in  a  much 
more  lively  manner ;  ^  When  I  reflect  on  such  a 
speech  pronounced  by  such  a  person,  I  can  scarce 
forbear  crying  out,  ^  Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis  : 
O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us.' 

L 
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'^PerierurU  tempora  longL 
ServUiL'-^  juv.  sat.  in.  124. 

A  long,  dependance  in  an  hour  is  lost» 

DRTDEK. 

I  Dii>  some  time  ago  lay  before  the  world  the  tm- 
happy  condition  oi  the  trading  part  of  mankind 
who  suffer  by  want  of  punctuality  in  the  dealings  of 
persons  above  them ;  but  there  is  a  set  of  men  who 
are  much  more  the  objects 'of  compassion  than  even 
those,  and  these  are  the  dependants  on  great  men, 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  take  under  their  protec- 
tion, as  such  as  are  to  share  in  their  friendship  and 
favour.  These  indeed,  as  well  frcmi  the  homage 
that  is  accepted  from  them,  as  the  hopes  which  are 
given  to  them,  are  become  a  sort  of  creditors ;  and 
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these  debts^  being  debts  of  honour,  oughts  according 
to  the  accustomed  mai^im^  to  be  first  discharged. 

When  I  ^>eak  of  dependants,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  those  who  are  worthless  in  them- 
selves^ or  who,  without  any  call,  will  press  into  the 
company  of  their  betters.  Nor,  when  I  speak  of 
patrons,'  do  I  mean  those  who  either  have  it  not  in 
their  power,  or  have  no  obligation,  to  assist  their 
friends ;  but  I  speak  of  such  leagues  where  there  is 
power  and  obligation  on  the  one  part,  and  merit  and 
expectation  on  the  otb^* 

The  division  of  patron  and  client,  may,  I  believe, 
include  a  third  of  our  nation :  the  want  of  merit  and 
real  worth  in  the  client,  will  strike  out  about  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  these ;  and  the  want  of  ability 
in  patrons,  as  many  of  that  kind.  But,  however,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  who  will  take  up 
another's  time  and  fortune  in  his  service,  though  he 
ha$  Z)o  prospect  of  rewarding  his  merit  towards  him, 
is  as  unjust  in  his  dealings,  as  he  who  takes  up  goods 
of  a  tradesman  without  intention  or  ability  to  pay 
him.  Of  the  few  of  the  class  which  I  think  fit  to 
consider,  there  are  not  two  in  ten  who  succeed,  in- 
somuch that  I  know  a  man  of  good  sense  who  put 
his  son  to  a  blacksmith,  though  an  offer  was  made 
him  of  his  being  received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of 

Duality.  There  are  not  more  cnpples  come  out  of 
he  wars  than  there  are  from  those  great  services ; 
some  through  discontent  lose  their  speech,  some 
their  meniories,  'others  their  senses,  or  their  lives ; 
and  I  seldom  see  a  inan  thoroughly  discontented,  but 
I  conclude  he  has  had  the  favour  of  some  great  man* 
I  have  known  of  such  as  have  been  for  twenty  years 
toother  within  a  month  of  a  good  employment,  but 
never  arrived  at  the  happiness  of  being  possessed  of 
any  thing. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  a  man, 
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who  has  got  into  a  considerable  station^  shall  imme- 
diately aher  his  manner  of  treating  aU  his  friends^ 
and  mm  that  moment  he  is  to  deal  with  you  as  if 
he  were  your  Fate.  You  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sulted^ even  in  matters  which  concern  yourself;  but 
your  patron  is  of  a  species  above  you^  and  a  free 
communication  with  you  is  not  to  be  expected.  This 
perhaps  may  be  your  condition  all  the  while  he  bears 
office^  and  when  that  is  at  an  end^  you  are  as  inti- 
mate as  ever  you  were,  and  he  will  take  it  very  ill 
if  you  keep  the  distance  he  prescribed  you  towards 
him  in  his  grandeur.  One  would  think  this  should 
be  a  behaviour  a  man  could  fedl  into  with  the  worst 
grace  imaginable;  but  they  who  know  the  world 
have  seen  it  more  than  once.  I  have  often,  with 
secret  pity, ,  heard  the  same  man  who  has  professed 
his  abhorrence  against  all  kind  of  passive  behaviour, 
lose  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  in  a  fruitless  at- 
tendance on  one  who  had  no  inclination  to  befriend 
him.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great 
have  one  particular  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  of  being  slow  in  receiving  impressions  of 
kindness,  and  quick  in  taking  offence.  The  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  mankind,  except  in  very  great 
minds,  makes  men  so  giddy,  that  they  do  not  see 
after  the  same  manner  they  did  before.  Thus  they 
despise  their  old  friends,  and  strive  to  extend  their 
interests  to  new  pretenders.  By  this*  means  it  often 
happens,  that  when  you  come  to  know  how  you  lost 
such  an  emplo3rment,  you  will  find  the  man  who  got 
it  never  dreamed  of  it ;  but,  forsooth,  he  was  to  be 
surprised  into  it,  or  perhaps  solicited  to  receive  it. 
Upon  such  occasions  as  these  a  man  may  perhaps 
grow  out  of  humour.  If  you  are  so,  all  mankind 
will  i^l  in  with  the  patron,  and  you  are  a  hu- 

•  *  These. 
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mourist  and  untractable  if  you  are  capable  of  being 
sour  at  a  disappointment :  but  it  is  the  same  thins 
whether  you  do  or  do  not  resent  ill  usage^  you  wifl 
be  used  after  the  same  manner ;  as  some  good  mo- 
thers will  be  sure  to  whip  their  children  till  they  cry 
and  then  whip  them  for  crying. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  any  thing  with 
great  people^  and  those  are  by  makmg  yourself 
either  considerable  or  i^reeable.  The  former  is 
not  to  be  attained  but  by  finding  a  way  to  live  with- 
out them^  or  concealing  that  you  want  them ;  the 
latter  is  only  by  falling  into  their  taste  and  pleasures. 
This  is  of  all  the  employments  in  the  world  the  most 
servile,  except  it  happens  to  be  of  your  own  natural 
humour.  For  to  be  agreeable  to  another^  especially  if 
he  be  above  you,  is  not  to  be  possessed  of  such  qua- 
lities and  accomplishments  as  should  render  you 
agreeable  in  yourself,  but  such  as  make  you  agree- 
able in  respect  to  him.  An  imitation  of  his  faults, 
or  a  compliance,  if  not  subservience  to  his  vices, 
must  be  the  measures  of  your  conduct. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural  state  a  man 
lives  in,  when  the  patron  pleases,  is  ended ;  and  his 
guilt  and  complaisance  are  objected  to  him,  though 
the  man  who  rejects  him  for  his  vices  was  not  only 
his  partner,  but  seducer.  Thus  the  client,  like  a 
young  woman  who  has  given  up  the  innocence  which 
made  her  charming,  has  not  only  lost  his  time,  but 
also  the  virtue  which  could  render  him  capable  of 
resenting  the  injury  which  is  done  him. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  tricks  of  turn- 
ing you  off  from  themselves  to  persons  who  have 
less  power  to  serve  you,  the  art  of  being  sorry  for 
such  an  unaccountable  accident  in  your  behaviour, 
that  such  a  one,  who,  perhapSj  has  never  heard 
of  you,  opposes  your  advancement;  and  if  you 
have  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you  are 
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Mattered  with  a  whisper^  that  it  is  no  wonder  peo* 
pie  are  so  slow  in  doing  for  a  man  of  your  talents^ 
and  the  like. 

After  all  this  treatment  I  must  still  add  the  plea- 
santest  insolence  of  all,  which  I  have  once  or  twice 
seen ;  to  wit^  that  when  a  silly  rggu£  has  thrown 
away  one  part  in  three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable 
attendance,  it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that  he  with- 
4raws^  and  is  resolved  to  employ  the  rest  for  him- 
self. 

When  we  consider  these  things,  and  reflect  upon 
so  many  honest  natures,  which  one  who  makes  ob- 
Sfervation  of  what  passes^  may  have  seen,  that  have 
fniscarried  by  such  sort  of  applications^  it  is  too  me- 
lancholy a  scene  to  dwell  upon ;  therefore  I  shall 
jtake  another  opportunity  to  discourse  of  good  pa- 
f;rons,  and  distinguish  such  as  have  done  dieir  duty 
io  those  who  have  depended  ujpon  them>  and  were 
not  able  to  act  without  their  favour.  Worthy  pa- 
trons ^c  like  Plato's  Gu^dian  Angels,  who  are 
always  doing  good  to  their  w^rds;  but  negligent 
patrons  are  like  Epicurus's  gods,  that  lie  lolling  on 
the  clouds,  and  instead  of  blessings,  pour  down  storms 
and  tempests  on  the  heads  of  those  that  are  offer- 
ing incense  to  them  *• 


*  The  Spectator  has  not  justly  represented  here  the  gods  of 
Epicurus :  they  were  supposed  to  be  indolent  and  uninterested 
in  the  affiurs  of  men,  but  not  malignant  or  cruel  beings. 
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—  Ingenuas  dididsteJldeUter  artes 
JEmoUUmoreSt  nee  dnU  esse  feros. 

OVID  DE  PONTO,  ij.  9.  47. 

Ingenuous  arts,  where  they  an  entrance  find, 
Soften  the  manners,  and  subdue  the  mind. 

I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  education  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inhe- 
rent beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches 
out  the  colours,  makes  the  sur^Eice  shine,  and  dis- 
covers every  ornamental  doud,  spot,  and  vein,  that 
runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the 
same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection, 
which^  without  such  helps,  are  never  able  to  make 
their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  al- 
lusion so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
same  instance  to  illustrate  the  force  of  education, 
which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine 
of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  that  the  art  of  the 
statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter, 
and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone, 
the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a 
block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The 
philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the 
good,  or  the  great,  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might 
have  dis-interred,  and  have  brought  to  light.    I. am. 
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therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts 
of  savage  nations^  and  with  contemplating  those 
virtues  which  are  wild  and  uncultivated ;  to  see  cou- 
rage exerting  itself  in  fierceness,  resolution  in  obsti- 
nacy, wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  suUenness  and 
despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in 
different  kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  less  rectified  and  swayed  by  re^isou.  When  one 
hears  of  negroes,  who,  upon  the  death  of  their  mas- 
ters, or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang  them- 
selves upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  our  American  plantations,  who  can  forbear  ad- 
miring their  fidelity,  though  it  expresses  itself  in  so 
dreadful  a  manner  ?  What  might  not  that  savage 
greatness  of  soul  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches 
on  many  occasions,  be  raised  to,  were  it  rightly  cul- 
tivated ?  And  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be 
for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our 
species ;  that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  com- 
mon foot  of  humanity ;  that  we  should  only  set  an 
insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them  ; 
nay,  that  we  should  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them 
4)tf  isom  the  prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world 
as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  \m 
look  upon  as  the  pr(^>er  means  for  attaining  it  ? 

'Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  a  story  which  I  have  lately  heard, 
and  which  is  so  well  attested,  that  I  have  no  manner 
of  reason  to  suspect  tlie  truth  of  it.  I  may  call  it  a 
kind  of  wild  tragedy  that  passed  about  twelve  years 
ago  at  Saint  Christopher's,  one  of  our  British  Lee- 
wsu*d  Islands.  The  negroes  who  were  the  persons 
concerned  in  it,  were  all  them  the  slaves  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman,  among  his  negroes,  had  a  young 
woman,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordi- 
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nary  beauty  by  those  of  Tier  own  complexioiik  He 
kad  at  the  same  time  two  young  fellows,  who  were 
likewise  negroes  and  slaves,  remarkable  for  the 
comeliness  of  their  persons,  and  for  the  friendship 
which  they  bore  to  one  another.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  both  of  them  fell  in  love  with  th& 
female  negro  above-mentioned,  who  would  have  be^ 
very  glad  to  have  taken  either  of  them  for  her  hus« 
hand,  provided  they  could  agree  between  themselves 
which  should  be  the  man%  But  they  were  both  so 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  that  neither  of  them 
could  think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival ;  and  at 
the  same  time  were  so  true  to  one  another,  that 
neither  of  them  would  think  of  gaining  her  without 
his  friend's  consent.  The  torments  of  these  two 
lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged,  who  could  not  forbear  observing  the 
strange  complication  of  passions  which  perplexed 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  negroes,  that  often  dropped 
expressions  of  the  uneasiness  they  underwent,  and^ 
how  impossible  it  was  for  either  of  them  ever  to  be 
happy. 

Alter  a  long  struggle  between  love  and  fnendship> 
truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day  took  a  ivalk  t(^* 
tiier  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  mistress  along  with 
tiiem :  where,  after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  she  immecQately 
died.  A  slave,  who  was  at  his  work  not  far  from 
the  place  where  this  astonishing  piece  of  cruelty  wa& 
committed,  hearing  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  person, . 
ran  to  see  what  was  the  occasion- of  them.  He  there 
discovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the  ground, 
with  the  two  negroes  on  each  side  of  her,  kissing 
the  dead  corpse,  weeping  over  it,  and  beating  their 
Inreasts  in  the  utmost  agonies  of  grief  and  despair. 
He  immediately  ran  to  the  English  family  with  the 
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news  of  ^hat  he  had  seen ;  who^  upon  coming  to 
the  place,  saw  the  woman  dead^  and  the  two  ne- 
groes expiring  by  her  with  wounds  they  had  given 
themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  barbarity^  what 
strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  men 
whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by  virtue^  and  dis- 
ciplined by  reason.  Though  the  action  which  I  have 
recited  is  m  itself  full  of  guilt  and  horror^  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  temper  of  mind  which  might  have 
produced  very  noble  fruits^  had  it  been  informed  and 
guided  by  a  suitable  education. 

It  is^  tnerefore,  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  bom 
in  those  parts  of  the  wond  were  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge flourish ;  though  it  must  be  confessed^  there 
are,  even  in  these  parts,  several  poor  uninstructed 
persons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of 
those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speaking ; 
as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  li- 
beral education  rise  above  one  another  by  several 
different  degrees  of  perfection.     For,  to  return  to 
our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  some- 
times only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure  ; 
sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all 
his  limbs  and  features;   sometimes  we  find  the 
figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom 
meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and 
finishings. 

Discourses  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon  hu- 
man nature,  are  the  best  means  we  can  make  use  of 
to  improve  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  and  consequently  to  recover  our  souls 
out  of  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which  na- 
turally cleave  to  them.     I  have  all  along  professed 
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myself  in  this  paper  a  promoter  of  these  great  ends; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  do  from  day  to  day  oon-> 
tribute  something  to  the  polishing  of  men's  minds ; 
at  leasts  my  design  is  laudable^  whatever  the  execu- 
tion may  be.  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  a  little  en-« 
couraged  in  it  by  many  letters  which  I  receive  froni 
unknown  hands^  in  approbation  of  my  endeavours ; 
and  must  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  those  who  write  them,  and  excusing  my- 
self for  not  inserting  several  of  them  in  my  papers, 
which  I  asoi  sensible  would  be  a  very  great  orna- 
ment to  them.  Should  I  publish  the  praises  which 
are  so  well  penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
persons  who  write  them ;  but  my  publishing  of  them 
would,  I  fear,  be  a  sufficient  instance  to  the  world 
that  I  did  not  deserve  them. 


VOL.  VII. 
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Stquidem  herd^  jTOssis,  mlpriuSf  neque  fortius : 
Venim  si  incqnes,  neqtte  perfides  gnavUery 
Atque,  ubi  pati  non  poteris,  cUm  nemo  expetet, 
Jr^ecta  jxuXt  idtrb  ad  earn  venieSt  indicans 
Te  amare,  etferre  non  posse :  actum  est,  illicet, 
Peristi:  eludet,  ubi  te  victum  senserit. 

TSa.  EUN.  ACT.  i.  sc.  I.  5. 

O  brave !  oh,  excellent !  if  you  maint^n  it ! 
But  if  you  try,  and  can't  go  through  with  spirit, 
And  finding  you  can't  bear  it,  uninvited, 
Your  peace  unmade,  all  of  your  own  accord, 
You  come  and  swear  you  love,  and  can't  endure  it, 
Good  night !  all's  over !  ruin'd !  and  undone ! 
She'll  jilt  you,  when  she  sees  you  in  her  power. 

COLMAK. 


^'  TO  MB.  SPECTATOR. 


''SIR 


"  This  is  to  inform  you^  that  Mr.  iFreeman  had 
no  sooner  taken  coach^  but  his  lady  was  taken  with 
a  terrible  fit  of  the  vapours^  which  it  is  feared  will 
make  her  miscarry^  if  not  endanger  her  life ;  thert- 
f  0^^  dear  Sir^  if  you  know  of  any  receipt  that  is  good 
against  this  fklshionable  reigning  distemper^  be  pleased 
to  communicate  it  for  the  good  of  the  public^  and  you 
wiU  oblige  ,,  Yours, 

''  A.  NOEWILL." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  The  uproar  was  so  great  as  soon  as  I  had  read 
the  Spectator  concerning  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after 
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many  revolutions  in  her  temper^  of  raging,  swooning, 
railings  fednting^  pitying  herself^  and  reviling  her 
husband,  upon  an  accidental  coming  in  of  a  neigh- 
bouring lady,  who  says  she  has  writ  to  you  also,  she 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  in  a  fit.  I  had  the 
honour  to  read  the  paper  to  her,  and  have  a  pretty 
good  command  of  my  countenance  and  temper  on  such 
occasions ;  and  soon  found  my  historical  name  to  be 
Tom  Meggot  in  your  writings,  but  concealed  myself 
till  I  saw  how  it  affected  Mrs.  Freeman.  She 
looked  frequently  at  her  husband,  as  often  at  me ; 
and  she  did  not  tremble  as  she  filled  tea,  till  she 
came  to  the  circumstance  of  Armstrong's  writing  out 
a  piece  of  Tully  for  an  opera  tune.  Then  she  burst 
out ;  she  was  exposed,  she  was  deceived,  she  was 
wronged  and  abused.  The  tea-cup  was  thrown  in 
the  fire ;  and,  without  taking  vengeance  on  her  spouse, 
she  said  of  me,  that  I  was  a  pretending  coxcomb,  a 
meddler  that  knew  not  what  it  was  to  interpose  in 
so  nice  an  affair  as  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  To 
which  Mr.  Freeman :  ^  Madam,  were  I  less  fond  of 
you  than  I  am,  I  should  not  have  taken  this  way 
of  writing  to  the  Spectator,  to  inform  a  woman, 
whom  Grod  and  nature  has  placed  under  my  direc- 
tion, with  what  I  request  of  her ;  but,  since  you  are 
so  indiscreet  as  not  to  take  the  hint  which  I  gave 
you  in  that  paper,  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  in  so 
many  words,  that  you  have,  for  a  long  and  tedious 
space  of  time,  acted  a  part  unsuitable  to  the  sense 
you  ought  to  have  of  the  subordination  in  which  you 
are  placed.  And  I  must  acquaint  you,  once  for  all, 
that  the  fellow  without — Ha,  Tom ! — (here  the  foot- 
man entered,  and  answered.  Madam) :  Sirrah,  don't 
you  know  my  voice  PLook  upon  me  when  I  speak  to 
you* — I  say,  madam,  this  feUow  here  is  to  know  of 
me  myself  whether  I  am  at  leisure  to  see  company 

p  p  2 
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6r  not.  I  am^  from  this  hour^  master  of  this  house ; 
and  my  business  in  it,  and  every  where  else,  is,  to 
behave  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  shall  be  here- 
after an  honour  to  you  to  bear  my  name ;  and  your 
pride  that  you  are  the  delight,  the  darling,  and  or- 
nament, of  a  man  of  honour,  useful  and  esteemed  by' 
his  friends ;  and  I  no  longer  one  that  has  buried  some 
merit  in  the  world,  in  complaisance  to  a  froward  hu- 
mour which  has  grown  upon  an  agreeable  woman 
by  his  indulgence.*  Mr.  Freeman  ended  this  with 
a  tenderness  in  his  aspect,  and  a  downcast  eye^ 
which  showed  he  was  extremely  moved  at  the  an- 
guish he  saw  her  in ;  for  she  sat  swelling  with  pas-* 
sion,  and  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  fire ;  when  I^ 
fearing  he  would  lose  all  again,  took  upon  me  to  pro« 
voke  her  out  of  that  amiable  sorrow  she  was  in,  to 
fall  upon  me ;  upon  which  I  said,  very  seasonably 
for  my  friend,  that  indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was  become 
the  common  talk  of  the  town ;  and  that  nothing  was 
80  much  a  jest,  as  when  it  was  said  in  company^ 
Mr.  Freeman  had  promised  to  come  to  such  a  place. 
Upon  which  the  good  lady  turned  her  softness  into 
downright  rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  tea-kettle 
upon  your  humble  servant,  flew  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  cried  out,  she  was  the  unfortunatest 
of  all  women.  Others  kept  family  dissatisfactions 
for  hours  of  privacy  and  retirement.  No  apology 
was  to  be  made  to  ner,  no  expedient  to  be  found,  no 

Previous  manner  of  breaking  what  was  amiss  in  her; 
ut  all  the  world  was  to  be  acquainted  with  her  er- 
rors, without  the  least  admonition.  Mr.  Freeman 
was  going  to  make  a  softening  speech,  but  I  inter- 
posed :  ^  Look  you,  madam,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  matter ;  but  you  ought  to  consider,  you  are 
now  past  a  chicken :  this  humour,  which  was  well 
ejiough  in  a  girl^  is  unsufferable  in  one  of  your  mo- 
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therly  character.'  With  that  she  lost  all  patienocj 
and  flew  directly  at  her  husband's  periwig.  1  got 
.her  in  my  arrns^  and  defended  my  friend ;  he  making 
signs,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  too  much ;  1 
beckoning,  nodding,  and  frowning  over  her  shoulder, 
that  he  was  lost  if  he  did  not  persist.  In  this 
manner  we  flew  round  and  round  the  room  in  a  mo- 
ment, till  the  lady  I  spoke  of  above  and  servants 
entered ;  upon  which,  die  fell  on  a  couch  as  breath* 
less.  I  still  kept  up  my  friend :  but  he,  with  a  very 
silly  air,  bid  them  bring  the  coach  to  the  door,  and 
we  went  off ;  I  being  forced  to  bid  the  coachman  . 
drive  on.  We  were  no  sooner  come  to  my  lodg- 
ings, but  all  his  wife's  relations  came  to  inquire  after 
him ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's  mother  writ  a  note,  where- 
in she  thought  never  to  have  seen  this  day,  and  so 
forth. 

*'  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  thing 
we  have  not  talents  for ;  and  I  can  observe  already, 
my  friend  looks  upon  me  rather  as  a  man  that  knows 
a  weakness  of  him  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  than  one 
who  has  rescued  him  from  slavery.  Mr.  Spectator, 
I  am  but  a  youne  fellow,  and  if  Mr.  Freeman  sub- 
mits, I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  incendiary,  and 
never  get  a  wife  as  long  as  I  breathe.  He  has  in« 
deed  sent  word  home,  he  shall  lie  at  Hampstead  to- 
night ;  but  I  believe  fear  of  the  first  onset  after  this 
rupture  has  too  great  a  place  in  this  resolution. 
Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very  pretty  sister ;  suppose  I 
delivered  him  up,  and  articled  with  the  mother  for 
her,  for  bringing  him  home.  If  he  has  not  courage  to 
stand  it,  you  are  a  great  casuist,  is  it  such  an  ill 
thing  to  bring  myself  off  as  well  as  I  can  ?  What 
makes  me  doubt  my  man  is,  that  I  find  he  thinks  it 
jreasonable  to  expostulate,  at  least,  with  her;  and 
Cteptaia  Sentry  wili  tell  you^  if  you  let  your  ordeu 

Fr3 
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be  disputed,  yoa  are  no  longa  a  cwnmander.  I  wish 
yoa  could  advise  me  how  to  get  dear  of  this  Imsiness 
Wdsamely.  ,,  yours, 

r-,  "  TOM  MB6€Ot/' 


Na  217-    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1711- 


loto  TtDttiiwr  rfimiw  ah  anirom 

ju¥.  siiT.  vi.  386. 

Hien,  unrestndn'd  by  niks  of  decency, 
Th*  aMfmbieil  fiemaks  nise  a  general  ciy. 

I  sHAiiL  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with  some  let- 
ters firam  my  correspondents.  The  first  of  them  is 
the  description  of  a  dub,  whether  real  or  imaginary 
I  cannot  determine;  but  am  apt  to  fimc^,  that  the 
writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a  kind  of 
nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  &ncy.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  her  letter  may  conduce  to  the  amend* 
ment  of  that  kind  of  persons  who  are  represented  in 
it,  and  whose  characters  are  frequent  enough  in  the 
world. 

'^  MB.  8PECTAT0B, 

''  In  some  of  your  first  papers  yoa  were  pleased 


to  give  the  pubhc  a  very  diverting  account  of 
veral  dubs  and  nocturnal  assemblies;  but  I  am  a 
member  of  a  sodety  which  has  wholly  escaped  your 
notice ;  I  mean,  a  club  of  She  Romps.  We  take 
each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet  once  a  week  in  a 
huge  upper-chamber,  which  we  hire  by  the  year  ftr 
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that  purpose ;  our  landlord  and  his  fiftmily^  who  are 
quiet  people^  constantly  contriving  to  be  abroad  on 
our  club>night.  We  are  no  sooner  come  together^ 
than  we  throw  off  all  that  modesty  and  reservedness 
with  which  our  sex  are  obliged  to  disguise  them- 
selves in  public  places.  I  am  not  able  to  express 
the  pleasure  we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night  till  four  in- 
the  mornings  in  being  as  rude  as  you  men  can  be  for 
your  lives.  As  our  play  runs  hign^  the  room  is  im- 
mediately filled  with  broken  fans^  torn  petticoats^ 
lappets  of  head-dresses>  flounces^  furbelows^  gar- 
ters^ and  working-aprons.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  at 
firsts  that  besides  the  coaches  we  come  in  ourselves^ 
there  is  one  which  stands  always  empty  to  carry  off 
our  dead  men^  for  so  we  call  all  those  nragments  and 
tatters  with  which  the  room  is  strewed^  and  which 
we  pack  up  together  in  bundles  and  put  into  the 
aforesaid  coach.  It  is  no  small  diversion  for  us  to 
meet  the  next  night  at  some  member's  chamber^ 
where  «very  one  is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her 
from  this  confused  bundle  of  silks^  stuffs^  laces,  and 
ribands.  I  have  hitherto  given  you  an  account  of 
our  diversion  on  ordinary  dub-nights ;  but  must  ac- 
quaint you  further,  that  once  a  month  we  demolish 
a  prude,  that  is,  we  get  some  queer  formal  creature 
in  among  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  instant.  Our  last 
month's  prude  was  so  armed  and  fortified  in  whale- 
bone and  buckram,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  come 
at  her ;  but  you  would  have  died  with  laughing  to 
have  seen  how  the  sober  awkward  thing  looked 
wken  she  was  forced  out  of  her  intrenchments.  In 
short.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  true  notion 
of  our  sport,  unless  you  would  come  one  night 
amongst  us ;  and  though  it  be  directly  against  the 
rules  of  our  society  to  admit  a  male  visitant,  we  re- 
pose so  much  confidence  in  your  silence  and  tadtur- 
iiity^  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  dub>  at  our 
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last  meetb)^  lo  give  yon  eotniiiee  fiir  ooe  ni^t  as  a 
Spectator. 

"  I  am  your  Humble  servant, 

«  Kmnr  tsrmagant. 


P.  S.  We  shall  demoikh  a  prade  next  Than- 
day.' 


Thongli  I  tliank  Kitty  £asr  her  kind  offer,  I  do 
not  at  pnanait  find  in  myself  any  inclination  to  men- 
tnie  my  person  with  her  and  her  romping  compa- 
nions. I  should  regard  myself  as  a  second  Cloaius 
intruding  on  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
and  should  apprehend  being  demolished  as  much  as 
the  prude. 

The  fioUowing  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman, 
whose  taste,  I  find,  is  much  too  ddicate  to  endure 
the  least  advance  towards  romping.  I  may,  per* 
hfl^  hereafter  impfrove  upon  the  hint  he  has  given 
me,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  whole  Spectator; 
in  the  meantime,  take  it  as  it  fidlows,  in  his  own 
words: 

'*  MB.  8PBCTATOB, 

''  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  young 
creature  who  is  daily  committing  fiiults,  which, 
thou^  they  give  me  the  utmost  uneasiness,  I 
know  not  how  to  reprove  her  f<Nr,  or  even  acquaint 
her  with.  She  is  pretty,  dreases  well,  is  rich,  and 
good-humoured ;  but  either  wholly  neglects,  or  has 
no  notion  of  that  which  polite  people  have  agreed 
to  distinguish  by  the  name  m  delicacy.  After 
our  return  from  a  walk,  the  other  day,  she  threw 
herself  into  an  elbow«-chair,  and  professed  befive  a 

Tge  company,  that  she  was  all-over  in  a  sweat* 
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She  told  me  this  afternoon  that  her  stomach  ached ; 
and  was  complaining  yesterday  at  dinner  of  some- 
thing that  stuck  in  her  teeth.  I  treated  her  with  a 
basket  of  fruit  last  summer^  which  she  ate  so  very 
greedily^  as  almost  made  me  resolve  never  to  see 
her  more.  In  shorty  Sir^  I  begin  to  tremble  when- 
ever I  see  her  about  to  speak  or  move.  As  she 
does  not  want  sense^  if  she  takes  these  hints  I  am 
happy;  if  not^  I  am  more  than  afraid  that  these 
thii^^  which  shock  me  even  in  the  behaviour  of  a 
mistress^  will  appear  insupportable  in  that  of  a  wife. 

"  I  amj,  SIB, 

"  Yours/'  &c 

My  next  letter  comes  from  a  correspondent  whom 
I  cannot  but  very  much  value^  upon  the  account 
which  she  gives  of  herself. 

'*  MB.  SPECTATOB, 

'^  I  AM  happily  arrived  at  a  state  of  tranquillitv, 
"which  few  people  envy ;  I  mean,  that  of  an  old 
maid;  therefore  being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all 
that  medley  of  follies  which  our  sex  is  apt  to  con- 
tract from  their  silly  fondness  of  yours,  I  read  your 
railleries  on  us  without  provocation.  I  can  say  with 
Hamlet, 

—Man  delights  not  me, 
Nor  woman  neither. 

"  Therefore,  dear  Sir,  as  you  never  spare  your  owii 
sex,  do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving  what  is  ridiculous 
in  ours,  and  you  will  oblige  at  least  one  woman, 
'who  is 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

^*  SUSANNAH  PBOST." 
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'^  MB.  SFECTATOB> 

"  I  AM  wife  to  a  clergyman^  and  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  your  tenths  or  tithe^  character  of 
womankind  you  meant  myself^  therefore  I  have  no 
quarrel  against  you  for  the  other  nine  characters. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
X  ''  A.  B." 


No.  218.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  9, 1711. 


Qtdd  de  guoque  viro,  et  cut  dicaSt  <<^>^  videlo, 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  18.  68. 

—  Have  a  care 
Of  whom  you  talki  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where. 

rOOLXT. 

I  HAPPENED  the  other  day,  as  my  way  is,  to  stroll 
into  a  little  coffee-house  beyond  Aldgate  ;  and  as  I 
sat  there,  two  or  three  very  plain  sensible  men  were 
talking  of  the  Spectator.  One  said,  he  had  that 
morning  drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket ;  another 
wished  he  had ;  but  a  third  shaked  his  head  and  said, 
'  It  was  pity  that  the  writer  of  that  paper  was  such 
a  sort  of  man,  that  it  was  no  great  matter  whether 
he  had  it  or  no.  He  is,  it  seems,'  said  the  good  man, 
'  the  most  extravagant  creature  in  the  world ;  has  run 
through  vast  sums,  and  yet  been  in  continual  want : 
a  man,  for  all  he  talks  so  well  of  economy,  unfit  for 
any  of  the  offices  of  life  by  reason  of  his  profiiseness. 
It  would  be  an  unhappy  thing  to  be  his  wife,  his 
child,  or  his  friend ;  and  yet  he  talks  as  well  of  those 
duties  of  life  as  any  one.'      Much  reflection  has 
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broaght  me  to  so  easy  a  contempt  for  every  thing 
which  is  falser  that  this  heavy  accusation  gave  me 
no  manner  of  uneasiness ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
threw  me  into  deep  thought  upon  the  subject  of  fame 
in  general ;  and  I  oould  not  but  pity  sudk  as  were  so 
Weak^  as  to  value  what  the  common  people  say^  out  of 
their  own  talkative  temper,  to  the  advantage  or  dimi- 
nution of  those  whom  uiey  mention,  without  being 
moved  either  by  malice  or  good-will.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all  mankind  have  of 
fame,  and  the  inexpressible  pleasure  which  there  is 
in  the  approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  worthy  actions ;  but,  methinks,  one  may 
divide  the  general  word,  fame,  into  three  different 
species,  as  it  regards  the  different  orders  of  mankind 
mo  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Fame  therefore 
may  be  divided  into  glory,  which  respects  the  hero ; 
reputation,  whidi  is  preserved  by  every  gentleman ; 
8i»i  credit,  which  must  be  supported  by  every  trades- 
man.  These  possessions  in  fieime,  are  dearer  than 
life  to  those  characters  of  men,  or  rather  are  the 
life  of  these  characters.  Glorv*  while  the  hero  pur- 
8ae8  «i«at  and  noble  enterpHses,  n  impregniiW ; 
and  aU  the  assailants  of  his  renown  do  but  show  their 
pain  and  impaticoice  of  its  brightness,  wititout  throw- 
ing the  least  shade  upon  it.  If  the  foundation  of 
a  high  name  be  virtue  and  service,  all  that  is  offered 
agauist  it  is  but  rumour,  which  is  too  short-lived  to 
fltuni  up  m  competition  with  glory,  which  is  ever- 
lasting. 

Reputation,  wkibh  is  the  pcnrtion  fii  every  man 
wiio  would  live  widi  the  ^gant  and  Imewing  part 
of  mankind,  is  «s  staUe  as  glerj,  if  it  be  as  w^ 
fboAd^;  and  the  common  isaittse  of  human  society 
it  ^aoght  concerned  when  we  hear  a  man  of  good 
Miftvioin'  <«loiQni»ted.  Besides  which,  accoi^ng 
to  a  prevailing  custom  amongift  vm,  every  man  has 
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his  defaioe  in  his  own  arm :  and  reproach  is  soon 
checked^  put  out  of  countenance^  and  overtaken  by 
disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  men^  and  the  most  ex-^ 
posed  to  the  malignity  or  wantonness  of  the  common 
voice^  is  the  trader.     Credit  is  undone  in  whispers. 
The  trademan's  wound  is  received  from  one  who  is 
more  private  and  more  cruel  than  the  ruffian  with  the 
lantern  and  dagger.      The  manner  of  repeating  a 
man's  name;   as — ^Mr.  Cash^  Oh!  do  you  leave 
your  money  at  his  shop  ? — Why,  do  you  know  Mr. 
Searoom  ?   He  is  indeed  a  general  merchant.'   I  say, 
I  have  seen,  from  the  iteration  of  a  man's  name,  hid- 
ing one  thought  of  him,  and  explaining  what  you 
hide,  by  saying  something  to  his  advantage  when 
you  speak,  a  merchant  hurt  in  his  credit ;  and  him 
who,  every  day  he  lived,  literally  added  to  the  value 
of  his  native  country,  undone  by  one  who  was  only 
a  burden  and  a  blemish  to  it.     Since  every  body  who 
knows  the  world  is  sensible  of  this  great  evil,  how 
careful  ought  a  man  to  be  in  his  language  of  a  mer- 
chant !     It  may  possibly  be  in  the  power  of  a  very 
shallow  creature  to  lay  the  ruin  of  the  best  family  in 
the  «most  opulent  city ;  and  the  more  so,  the  more 
highly  he  deserves  of  his  country ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
fiirther  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his  hands,  to  draw 
home  that  of  another  climate. 

In  this  case  an  ill  word  may  change  plenty  into 
want,  and,  by  a  rash  sentence,  a  free  and  generous 
fortune  may,  in  a  few  days,  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
How  little  does  a  giddy  prater  imagine,  that  an  idle 
phrase  to  the  dis£ivour  of  a  merdbant,  may  be  as 

Semicious  in  the  consequence,  as  the  forgery  of  a 
eed  to  bar  an  inheritance,  would  be  to  a  gentleman  ? 
Land  stands  where  it  did  before  a  gentleman  was 
calumniated,  and  the  state  of  a  great  action  is  just  as 
it  was  before  calumny  was  offered  to  dimiiiish  it^ 
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and  there  is  time^  place^  and  occasion^  expected  to 
unravel  all  that  is  contrived  against  those  characters ; 
but  the  trader^  who  is  ready  only  for  probable  de- 
mauds  upon  him^  can  have  no  armour  against  the 
inquisitive^  the  malicious^  and  the  envious^  who  are 
prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  dishonour.  Fire  and 
sword  are  slow  engines  of  destruction^  in  comparison 
of  the  babbler  in  the  case  of  the  merdiant. 

For  this  reason^  I  thought  it  an  imitable  piece  of 
humanity  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance^  who 
had  great  variety  of  affairs^  and  used  to  talk  with 
Warmth  enough  against  gentlemen  by  whom  he 
thought  himself  ill  dealt  with ;  that  he  would  ne- 
ver let  any  thing  be  urged  against  a  merchant^  with 
whom  he  had  any  difference^  except  in  a  court  of 
justice.  He  used  to  say^  that  to  speak  ill  of  a  mer- 
chant was  to  begin  his  suit  with  judgement  and  exe- 
cutiour  One  cannot^  I  thinks  say  more  on  this  oc- 
casion^ than  to  repeat^  that  the  merit  of  the  merchant 
is  above  that  of  all  other  subjects ;  for  while  he  is 
imtouched  in  his  credit^  his  hand-writing  is  a  more 
portable  coin  for  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens^ 
and  his  word  the  gold  of  Ophir  in  the  country  where- 
in  he  resides. 
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No.  219.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10, 1711 


"Fix  ea  noOra  voeo.^ 

Hiese  I  scarce  cdl  our  own. 

Thbrb  are  but  few  men^  who  we  not  flsubitioiiB  of 
dJBtingnishing  themselTeB  in  tlie  nation  or  cmintry 
where  they  Ure,  and  of  grofwing  eonsidNraUe  onoiig 
tiiose  with  whom  they  oenverse.  There  is  a  kind  of 
gnmdeor  and  respect,  which  the  meanest  and  most 
insignificant  part  of  mankind  eadeavoor  to  pracoie 
in  tibe  little  curde  of  their  friends  and  acmiaintaaoe. 
The  po<n«st  mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  Irres  upon 
conmum  alms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  de- 
lfts in  that  snpmoritj  whi<^  he  enjoys  over  tiiose 
who  aie  in  some  respects  beneath  him.  This  anbi- 
tion,  which  is  natoral  to  the  sool  of  mtn,  mieht,  nw- 
thinks,  receive  a  very  happy  tnm ;  and,  if  it  were 
rightly  directed,  contribute  as  mudi  to  a  person's 
adyantage,  as  it  generally  does  to  his  uneasiness  and 
disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thon^ts  on 
this  subject,  whi<^  I  have  not  met  with  in  other 
wxiters  ;  and  shall  set  them  down  as  they  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  without  being  at  the  jMnna  to  ^^n— «*»<* 
or  methodise  them. 

All  superiority  and  pfe-eminenoe  t^t  one  mam 
can  haye  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  no- 
tion of  quality,  whidi,  considered  at  larg^  is  cither 
^  of  ftrtnne,  body,  or  mind.  The  iiiat  is  that 
irtuch  consists  in  birth,  title,  tenches;  andistiM 
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most  foreign  to  our  natures^  and  what  we  can  the 
least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  qua* 
lity.  In  relation  to  the  body^  quality  arises  from 
h^thj  strength^  or  beauty ;  which  are  nearer  to  us^ 
and  more  apart  of  ourselves^  than  the  former.  Qua- 
lity^ as  it  r^ards  the  mind^  has  its  rise  from  know- 
ledge or  virtue ;  and  is  that  which  is  more  essential 
to  us^  and  more  intimately  united  with  us  than  either 
of  the  other  two. 

The  quality  of  fbrtunCj  though  a  man  has  less  rea- 
son to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the 
body  or  mind>  isj  however,  the  kind  of  quality  which 
makes  the  most  shining  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source 
of  honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of 
some  particular  merit  that  should  reo<»nmend  men 
to  the  high  stations  which  they  possess.  Holiness  is 
ascribed  to  the  pope ;  majesty,  to  kings ;  serenity,  or 
mildness  of  temper,  to  princes ;  excellence,  or  perfec- 
tion, to  ambassadors ;  grace,  to  archbishops ;  honour, 
to  peers ;  worship,  or  venerable  behaviour,  to  magis- 
trates ;  and  reverence,  which  is  of  the  same  import  as 
the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  fanulies,  such  attributes 
rf  honour  are  generalfy  correspondent  with  the  vir- 
tues  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  applied ;  but  in 
the  descendants,  they  are  too  onen  the  marks  rather 
of  grandeur  than  of  merit.  The  stamp  and  denomi- 
nation still  continues,  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  fire- 
quently  lost. 

The  death-bed  shows  the  emptiness  of  titles  in  a 
true  light.  A  poor  dispirited  sinner  lies  trembling 
under  the  apprehensions  of  the  state  he  is  entering 
«a ;  and  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  ho- 
liness does.  Another  hears  himself  addressed  to 
jonder  the  title  of  highness  or  excellency,  who  lies 
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under  such  mean  drcumstanoes  of  mortality  as  are 
the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Titles  at  such  a 
time  look  rather  like  insults  and  mockery  than  re* 
spect. 

The  truth  of  it  is^  honours  are  in  this  world  under 
no  regulation ;  true  quality  is  neglected^  virtue  is 
vppressed^  and  vice  triumphant.  Tlie  Last  Day  will 
rectify  this  disorder^  and  assign  to  every  one  a  sta- 
tion suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Ranks 
will  be  then  adjusted^  and  precedency  set  right. 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition^  if  not  to 
advance  ourselves  in  another  worlds  at  least  to  pre- 
serve our  post  in  it^  and  outshine  our  inferiors  in 
virtue  here^  that  they  may  not  be  put  above  us  in 
a  state  which  is  to  settle  the  distmction  for  eter- 
nity. 

Men^  in  scripture^  are  called  strangers  and  sojoom- 
ers  upon  earthy  and  life  a  pilgrimage.  Several 
heathen^  as  well  as  christian  authors^  under  the  sam^ 
kind  of  metaphor^  have  represented  the  world  as  an 
inn^  which  was  only  designed  to  furnish  us  with  ac- 
commodations in  this  our  passage.  It  is  therefore 
very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  up  our  rest  before 
we  come  to  our  journey's  end^  and  not  rather  to  take 
care  of  the  reception  we  shall  there  meet  with^  than 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  little  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy  one  above  another  in  the 
way  to  it. 

Epictetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusion^ 
which  is  very  beautiful^  and  wonderfully  proper  to 
incline  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  post  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  us.  We  are  here^  says  he^  as  in 
a  theatre^  where  every  one  has  a  part  allotted  to 
him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon  a  man  is  to 
act  his  part  in  perfection.  We  may  indeed  say, 
that  our  part  does  not  suit  us^  and  that  we  could  act 
another  better.     But  this^  says  the  philosopher,  ia 
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not  our  bnamess.  All  that  we  are  oonoemed  in  is 
to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it  be  an 
improper  one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us>  but  in  Him  who 
has  cast  our  sevenil  parts,  and  is  the  great  disposer  of 
the  drama*. 

The  part  which  was  acted  by  this  philosopher  him- 
self was  but  a  verr  indiffioent  <me;  fin:  he  lived  and 
died  a  skve.  His  motive  to  contentment  in  this 
particular,  receives  a  very  great  inforoement  from 
the  above-mentioned  consideration,  if  we  remember 
that  our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  cast, 
and  that  mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different 
stations  of  superiority  and  pre-eminence,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  here  exoeued  one  another  in  virtue, 
and  porfimaed,  in  their  several  posts  of  life,  the  duties 
ivhioi  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the  little 
apocrynhaj  book,  entitled  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  honor,  and  the  like  tem- 
poral blessings  which  are  in  so  great  repute  among 
men,  and  to  comfort  those  who  have  not  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  It  represents  in  very  warm  ana  noble 
terms  this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other 
world,  and  the  great  surprise  which  it  will  produce 
among  those  who  are  his  superiors  in  this.  *  Then 
shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  boldness  be- 
fore the  hee  of  such  as  have  afflicted  him,  and  made 
no  account  of  his  labours.  When  they  see  it,  they 
ahall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  he 
amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far 
beyond  all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they,  repenting 
nnd  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say  within 
themselves.  This  was  he  whom  we  had  sometime  in 
derision,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  ac* 
pounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without 

ft 

*  Vid.  Epicteti  Enchmd.  ca^  23. 
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honour.  How  is  he  munbared  among  the  diildren  of 
Qod,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints*!' 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of.  a  life 
that  is  passed  away  in  vanity^  and  among  the  sha- 
dows of  pomp  and  greatness^  he  may  see  it  yery 
finely  drawn  m  the  same  placet.  In  the  mean  time, 
since  it  is  necessary  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  that  order  and  distinction  should  be  kept  np 
in  the  world,  we  should  be  happy,  if  those  who 
enjoy  the  upper  stations  in  it,  would  endeayour  to 
surpass  others  in  yirtue,  as  much  as  in  rank,  and  by 
their  humanity  and  condescension  make  their  supe* 
riority  easy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  beneath 
them;  ana  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  in  the 
meaner  posts  of  life,  would  consider  how  they  may 
better  tiieir  condition  hereafter,  and,  by  a  just  de- 
ference and  submission  to  their  superiors,  make  them 
happy  in  those  blessings  with  which  Proyidence  has 
thought  fit  to  distinguish  them* 

C 
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Rutnoresgne  sent  variof.-*- 

viBG.  JKK,  xii.  228* 

A  thousand  rumours  spreads. 


"  SIR, 


Why  will  you  apply  to  my  father  for  my  We? 
I  cannot  help  it  it  ne  will  giye  you  my  person; 
but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  in  nis  power,    not 

•  Wad.  V.  1— «•  t  ^  8—1*. 
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even  in  my  owli>  to  eiye  you  my  heart.  Dear  Sir, 
do  but  consider  the  ill  consequence  of  such  a  match ; 
you  are  fifty-five^  I  twenty-one.  You  are  a  man  of 
business^  and  mightily  conversant  in  arithmetic  and 
making  calculations;  be  pleased  therefore  to  con- 
sider what  proportion  your  spirits  bear  to  mine ;  and 
when  you  have  made  a  just  estimate  of  the  neoes-i 
sary  decay  on  one  side^  and  the  redundance  on  the 
other^  you  will  act  accordingly.  This  perhaps  is 
such  miguage  as  you  may  not  expect  from  a  young 
lady ;  but  my  happiness  is  at  stake^  and  I  must  talk 
plainly.  I  mortally  hate  you ;  and  so^  as  you  and 
my  father  agree>  you  may  take  me  or  leave  me :  but 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  never  to  see  me  more^  you 
will  for  ever  oblige^ 

''  8IB, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  HENRIBTTA." 


^'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  There  are  so  many  artifices  and  modes  of 
&lse  wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  humour  disoovera 
itself  among  its  votaries,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exhaust  so  fertile  a  subject,  if  you  would  uiink  fit 
to  resume  it.  The  following  instances  may,  if  you 
think  fit,  be  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  to  your  dis- 
courses  on  that  subject. 

'*  That  feat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned  by  Ho« 
race,  of  an  author  who  could  compose  two  hundred 
verses  while  he  stood  upon  one  leg,  has  been  imi^^ 
tated,  as  I  have  heard,  by  a  modem  writer ;  who, 
priding  himself  on  the  hurry  of  his  invention,  thought 
It  no  small  addition  to  his  fieime,  to  have  each  piece 
minuted  with  the  exact  number  of  hours,  or  days,  it 
eost  him  in  the  composition.    He  could  taste  no 
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praise^  till  he  had  aoquainted  y<m  in  how  short  a 
space  of  time  he  had  deserved  it ;  and  was  not  so 
much  led  to  an  ostentation  of  his  art^  as  of  his  de- 
spatch : 

A<x^  jam  talndas  s  dehir  nobis  locia,  horn, 
Custodet:  videamtu  uter  plus  scribere  postit, 

BOA.  BiLT.  L  4b  14. 

Here*8  pen  and  ink,  and  time,  and  place ;  let's  try, 
"Wlio  can  write  most,  and  fastest,  you  or  I. 


"  This  was  the  whole  of  his  amhition ;  and  there« 
fore  I  cannot  but  think  the  flights  of  this  rapid 
author  very  proper  to  be  opposed  to  those  labo* 
rious  nothings  which  you  have  observed  were  the 
delight  of  the  Oerman  vnts,  and  in  which  they  so 
happily  got  rid  of  such  a  tedious  quantity  of  ^eir 
time. 

^'  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  another  turn  of 
humour^  who^  despising  the  name  of  an  author^  never 
printed  his  works,  but  contracted  his  talent^  and  by 
the  help  of  a  very  fine  diamond  which  he  W(»re  on 
his  little  finger,  was  a  considerable  poet  upon  glass. 
He  had  a  very  good  epigrammatic  wit ;  and  there 
was  not  aparkur  or  tavern  window  where  he  visited 
or  dined  for  some  yearsj  which  did  not  receive  some 
sketches  or  memorials  of  it.  It  was  his  misfortune 
at  last  to  lose  his  genius  and  his  ring  to  a  sharper  at 
play,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  a  verse 
since. 

*'  But  of  all  contractions  or  expedients  for  wit,  I 
admire  that  of  an  ingenious  projector  whose  book 
I  have  seen.  This  virtuoso,  being  a  mathematician, 
has,  according  to  his  taste,  thrown  the  art  of  poetrv 
into  a  short  probkni^  and  ccmtrived  tables^  by  whka 
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any  one,  without  Icnowing  a  word  of  grammar  or 
sense,  may  to  his  great  comfort,  be  able  to  compose, 
or  rather  to  erect  Latin  verses*.  His  tables  are  a 
kind  of  poetical  logarithms,  which,  being  divided 
into  several  squares,  and  all  inscribed  with  so  many 
incoherent  words,  appear  to  the  eye  somewhat  like 
a  fortune-telling  screen.  What  a  joy  must  it  be  to 
the  unlearned,  operator  to  find  that  these  words, 
being  carefully  collected  and  writ  down  in  order 
according  to  the  problem,  start  of  themselves  inta 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verses !  A  friend  of  mine> 
who  is  a  student  in  astrolc^y,  meeting  with  this 
book>  performed  the  operation,  by  the  rules  there 
set  down ;  he  showed  his  verses  to  the  next  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  happened  to  understand  Latin ; 
and  being  informed  tney  described  a  tempest  of 
wind,  very  faickily  prefixed  them,  together  with  a 
translation,  to  an  almanack  he  was  just  then  print-, 
ing,  and  was  supposed  to  have  foretold  the  last  great 
storm  f. 

*'  I  think  the  only  improvement  beyond  this,  would 
be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  men- 
tioned to  a  stupid  pretender  to  poetry,  as  a  project 
of  a  Dutch  mechanic,  viz.  a  null  to  make  verses. 
This  being  the  most  compendious  method  of  all: 
which  have  yet  been  proposed,  may  deserve  the 
thoughts  of  our  modern  virtuosi  who  are  employed 
in  new  discoveries  for  the  public  good ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  the  while  to  consider,  whether,  in  an  island 
where  few  are  content  without  being  thought  wits. 


*  This  is  no  fiction  of  the  Spectator's,  as  might  naturally  be. 
imagined.  There  was  a  projector  of  this  kind  named  Joha 
Peter,  who  published  a  very  thin  pharophlet  in  8vo.  entitled, 
Artificial  Versifying,  a  new  Way  to  make  Latin  Verses.  Lond. 
1678. 

t  Viz.  November  aS,  1703. 
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it  will  not  be  a  common  benefit^  that  ynt,  as  well  as 
labour^  should  be  made  cheap. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 
"  Your  humble  servant,"  &c 


''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

<f  I  OFTEN  dine  at  a  gentleman's  house  where 
there  are  two  young  ladies  in  themselyes  very  agree* 
able,  but  very  cold  in  their  behaviour,  because  they 
understand  me  for  a  person  that  is  to  ^  break  my 
mind,'  as  the  phrase  is,  very  suddenly  to  one  dT 
them.  But  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  them,  that  I 
am  not  in  love  with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  they 
will  use  me  with  that  agreeable  freedom  and  indi£* 
ferenoe  which  they  do  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
not  to  drink  to  one  another  only,  but  sometimes  cast 
a  kind  look,  with  their  service  to, 

*'  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant.' 


»9 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  AM  a  young  gentleman,  and  take  it  for  a 
piece  of  good  breeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  when  I  see 
any  thing  peculiarly  charming  in  any  woman,  whe« 
ther  I  know  her  or  not.  I  take  care  that  there  is 
nothing  ludicrous  or  arch  in  my, manner,  as  if  I 
were  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  salutation  by  way 
of  jest  or  humour ;  and  yet,  except  I  am  acquainted 
with  her,  I  find  she  ever  takes  it  for  a  rule,  that  she 
is  to  look  upon  this  civility  and  homage  I  pay  to  her 
supposed  merit,  as  an  impertinence  or  forwardness, 
which  she  is  to  observe  and  neglect.  I  wish.  Sir, 
you  would  settle  the  business  of  salutation;  and 
please  to  inform  me  how  I  shall  resist  the  sudden 
impulse  I  have  to  be  civil  to  what  gives  an  idea  of 
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merit ;  or  tell  these  creatures  how  to  behave  them- 
selves  in  return  to  the  esteem  I  have  for  them.  My 
afiairs  are  «uch^  that  your  decision  will  be  a  favour 
to  me^  if  it  be  only  to  save  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  wearing  out  my  hat  so  fitst  as  I  do  at  present. 

"  I  am^  siR^ 
"  Yours, 
"  T.  D. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

'^  There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and  won't 
bow  to  me." 
T 
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—  ^6  ovo 
Usque  ad  mala^^ 

HOR.  SAT.  L  S.  6. 

From  ^^s,  which  first  are  set  i^K)n  the  board. 
To  apples  ripe,  with  which  it  last  is  stored. 

Whsn  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  it  is 
my  method  to  ccMisider  which  of  the  ancient  authors 
hare  touched  upcm  the  subject  that  I  treat  of.  By 
this  means  I  meet  with  some  celebrated  thought 
BpMi  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expressed  in  better 
words,  «r  some  similitude  for  the  illustration  of  my 
subject.  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a 
speculation,  which  I  rather  choose  to  take  out  of 
tae  poets  thaa  the  prose^writtars,  as  the  finmer  geue- 
ally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought  than  the  latter, 
and  by  couchins  it  in  few  words,  and  in  harmonious 
anmbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 
My  r^er  is  dierefore  sure  to  meet  with  i£  least 
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one  good  line  in  every  paper,  and  very  ofiten  finds 
his  imagination  entertained,  by  a  hint  that  awakens 
in  his  memory  some  beautiful  passage  of  a  classic 
author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher  *,  which 
I  find  some  of  our  writers  have  ascribed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  might  have  taken  occasion 
to  repeat  it,  that  a  good  fieioe  is  a  letter  of  recom- 
menaation.  It  naturally  makes  the  beholders  inqui- 
sitive into  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  it,  and 
generally  prepossesses  them  in  his  favour.  A  hand- 
some motto  has  the  same  effect.  Besides  that  it 
always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty  to  a  paper, 
and  IS  sometimes  m  a  manner  necessary,  when  the 
writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  appear  a  paradox 
to  vulgar  minds,  as  it  shows  that  he  is  supported 
by  good  authorities,  and  is  not  singular  in  his  opi- 
nion. 

I  must  confess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an  un- 
learned reader ;  for  which  reason  I  consider  it  only 
as  ^  a  word  to  the  wise.'  But  as  for  my  unlearned 
friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto,  I  take  care 
to  make  provision  for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 
If  they  do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  out, 
they  know  very  well  by  it  that  uiey  may  meet  with 
entertainment  in  the  house;  and  I  tnink  I  was 
never  better  pleased  than  with  a  plain  man's  oom- 
pUment,  who,  upon  his  fnend's  tdling  him  that  he 
would  like  the  Spectator  much  better  if  he  under- 
stood the  motto,  replied,  that  'good  wine  needs  ne 
bush.' 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in  a  ooim« 
try  town,  who  endeavoured  wmch  should  outshine 
one  another,  and  draw  together  the  greatest  con- 

*  Aristode,  or,  according  to  wtae,  Diogenes.  See  Diogencf 
Laertius,  ISb,  5.  «ap.  1*  n*  I L 
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gregation.  One  of  them  being  well  versed  in  the 
FaUiefs^  used  to  quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin 
sentence  to  his  illiterate  hearers^  who  it  seems  found 
themselves  so  edified  by  it^  that  they  flocked  in 
greater  numbers  to  this  learned  man  than  to  his 
rival.  The  other  finding  his  congregation  moulder- 
ing every  Sunday^  and  hearing,  at  length,  what  was 
the  occa&ion  of  it>  resolved  to  give  his  parish  a 
little  Latin  in  his  turn ;  but>  being  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digested  into  his  sermons 
the  whole  book  of  Qwb  Genus,  adding,  however,  such 
explications  to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon 
As  in  PrcBsenti,  which  he  converted  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This  in  a 
very  little  time  thickened  his  audience^  filled  his 
church,  and  routed  his  antagonist. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  our  common  people,  makes  me  think  that  my  spe- 
culations &re  never  the  worse  among  them  for  that 
little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of  them ;  and 
what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of  quota- 
tions in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the 
ladies,  whose  approbation  I  value  more  than  that  of 
the  whole  learned  world,  declare  themselves  in  a 
more  particular  manner  pleased  with  my  Greek 
mottoes. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  dissertation  upon 
the  two  extremities  of  my  paper,  and  having  alrttidy 
despatched  my  motto,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place, 
discourse  upon  those  single  capital  letters,  which 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  have  afiPorded 
great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious.  I  have 
heard  various  conjectures  on  this  subject.  Some 
tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark  of  those  papers  that  are 
written  by  the  cleigyman^  though  others  ascribe 
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them  to  the  club  in  general ;  that  the  papers  marked 
'with  R  were  written  by  my  friend  Sir  Roger:  that 
L  signifies  the  lawyer^  whom  I  have  described  in  my 
second  speculation ;  and  that  T  stands  for  the  trader 
or  merchant.  But  the  letter  X^  which  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  some  few  of  my  papers^  is  that  which 
has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot  think 
of  any  name  which  b^ns  with  that  letter^  except 
Xenophon  and  Xerxes^  who  can  neither  of  them 
be  supposed  to  have  had  any  hand  in  these  specula^ 
tions. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen^  who 
have  many  of  them  made  inquiries  of  me  by  letter, 
I  must  tell  them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  philosopher, 
who  carried  something  nidden  under  his  cloak.  A 
certain  acquaintance  desiring  him  to  let  him  know 
what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefully :  ^  I  cover  it/ 
says  he,  *  on  puj^ose  that  you  should  not  know.'  I 
have  made  use  of  these  obscure  marks  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  are^  perhaps,  little  amulets  or  charms 
to  preserve  the  paper  against  the  fisiscination  and 
mafioe  of  evil  eyes :  for  which  reason  I  would  not 
have  my  reader  surprised,  if  hereafter  he  sees  any  of 
my  papers  marked  with  a  Q>  a  Z,  a  Y,  an  &c.  or 
with  the  word  Abracadabra*. 

I  shall,  however,  so  £Eir  explain  myself  to  the  reader, 
as  to  let  him  know  that  the  letters  C,  L,  and  X, 
are  cabalistical,  and  carry  more  in  them  than  it 
is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Pytha* 


*  A  noted  charm  for  Agues :  Mid  to  have  been  inyented  fay  B»- 
$ilide«,  a  heretic  of  the  second  centuryt  who  taught*  that  veiy  sub^ 
fime  mysteries  were  contained  in  the  number  S6&,  (viz.  not  only 
the  dajrs  of  the  yeu,  bat  the  different  orders  of  celestial  bdings,  &c.) 
to  wlileii  muAer  the  IMmw  lettcn  tbst  ewonpoM  the  word  Abra- 
cadabra are  laid  to  amount. 
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goras^  and  swear  by  the  Tetrachtys>  that  is^  the  num- 
ber four  *,  will  know  very  well  that  the  number  ten, 
which  is  signified  by  the  letter  X,  and  which  has  so 
much  perplexed  the  town,  has  in  it  many  particular 
powers:  that  it  is  called  by  Platonic  writers  the 
complete  number;  that  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
put  together  make  up  the  number  ten ;  and  that  ten 
is  all.  But  these  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary 
readers  to  be  let  into.  A  man  must  have  spent 
many  years  in  hard  study  before  he  can  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  had  an  admirable  head  for  secrets  of  this 
nature.  Upon  his  taking  the  doctor  of  divinity^s 
degree,  he  preached  before  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  ^  in  which,'  says  he, 
'  you  will  see  the  three  following  words : 

'  Adam,  Sheth,  Enosh.' 

He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and,  by 
discovering  several  mysteries  in  each  word,  made  a 
most  learned  a^d  elaborate  discourse.  The  name 
of  this  profound  preacher  was  Dr.  Alabaster,  of 
whom  the  reader  may  find  a  moreparticular  account 
in  Dr.  Fuller's  book  of  English  Worthies.  This  in- 
stance will,  I  hope,  convince  my  readers  that  there 
may  be  a  great  d^  of  fine  writing  in  the  capital 
letters  which  brin?  up  the  rear  of  my  paper,  and 
give  them  some  satisfaction  in  that  particular.  But 
as  for  the  fidl  explication  of  these  matters,  I  must 
refer  them  to  time,  which  discovers  all  things. 
C 


*  See  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  page  527,  Sd.  edit. 
1687,  folio. 
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No.  222.    WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  14,  I7II. 


Cur  alter frairum  cessare,  et  ludere,  et  ungi, 
Praferat  Herodis  jxdfneHs  jiinguUms.-^ 

HeR.  EPisT.  ii.  2. 1 83. 

Why,  of  two  brothers,  one  his  pleasure  loves, 
Prefers  his  sports  to  Herod* s  fragrant  gro .  es. 

CREKCH. 
'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  have  often  looked  for 
in  your  papers,  and  have  as  often  wondered  to  find 
myself  disappointed ;  the  rather,  because  I  think  it 
a  subject  every  way  agreeable  to  your  design,  and, 
by  being  left  unattempted  by  others,  it  seems  re» 
served  as  a  proper  employment  for  you ;  I  mean,  a 
disquisition,  from  whence  it  proceeds  that  men  of 
the  brightest  parts  and  most  comprehensive  genius, 
completely  furnished  with  talents  for  any  province 
in  human  affidrs,  such  as,  by  their  wise  lessons  of 
economy  to  others,  have  maae  it  evident  that  they 
have  the  justest  notions  of  life,  and  of  true  sense 
in  the  conduct  of  it ;  ftom  what  unhappy  con- 
tradictious cause  it  proceeds,  that  persons,  thus 
finished  by  nature  and  by  art,  should  so  often  fiul 
in  the  management  of  that  which  they  so  well  under- 
stand, and  want  the  address  to  make  a  right  appli- 
cation of  their  own  rules.  This  is  certainly  a  pro- 
digious inconsistency  in  behaviour,  and  makes  much 
such  a  figure  in  morals,  as  a  monstrous  birth  in  natu- 
rals ;  with  this  difference  only,  which  greatly  aggra- 
vates the  wonder,  that  it  happens  much  more  fte- 
quently :  and  what  a  blemish  does  it  cast  upon  wit 
and  learning  in  the  general  account  of  the  wor^d  ^ 
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And  in  how  disadvantageous  a  light  does  it  expose 
them  to  the  busy  chuss  of  mankind,  that  there  should 
be  so  many  instances  of  persons  who  have  so  con- 
ducted their  lives  in  spite  <^  these  transcendent  ad- 
vantages^  as  neither  to  be  happy  in  themselves  nor 
use^to  their  friends ;  when  every  body  sees  it  was 
entirely  in  their  own  power  to  be  eminent  in  both 
these  characters !  For  my  part^  I  think  there  is  no 
reflection  more  astonishing^  than  to  consider  one  of 
these  gentlemen  spending  a  feir  fortune,  running  in 
every  body's  debt^  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
a  future  reckoning,  and  at  last  leaving  not  only  his 
own  children^  but  possibly  those  of  other  people^  by 
his  means,  in  starvmg  circumstances ;  while  a  fellow^ 
whom  one  would  scarce  suspect  to  have  a  human 
soul,  shall  perhaps  raise  a  vast  estate  oat  of  nothing, 
and  be  the  founder  of  a  family  capable  of  being  very 
considerable  in  their  country,  and  doing  manv  illus- 
trious services  to  it.  That  this  observation  is  just, 
experience  has  put  beyond  all  dispute.  But,  though 
the  fact  be  so  evident  and  glaring,  yet  the  causes  of 
it  are  still  in  the  dark ;  which  makes  me  persuade 
myself,  that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  piece  of 
entertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire  into  the  hidden 
sources  of  so  unaccountable  an  evil. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  has  been 
matter  of  admiration  ever  since  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  human  life.  Horace  reflects  upon  tnis  in- 
oonsistencv  very  agreeably  in  the  character  of  Ti- 
gellius,  whom  he  makes  a  mighty  pretender  to 
economy,  and  tells  you,  you  might  one  day  hear 
him  speak  the  most  philosophic  things  imaginable 
concerning  being  contented  ivith  a  little,  and  his 
contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  necessaries ;  and 
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in  half  a  week  after  spend  a  thonsand  pounds.  When 
he  says  this  of  him  with  relation  to  expense^  he  de- 
scribes him  as  unequal  to  himself  in  every  other  cir- 
cumstance of  life.  And,  indeed^  if  we  consider  lavish 
men  carefully^  we  shall  find  it  always  proceeds  from 
a  certain  incapacity  of  possessing  themselves^  and 
finding  enjoyment  m  their  own  mmds.  Mr.  Dryden 
has  expressed  this  very  excellently  in  the  character 
of  Zimri : 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  eveiy  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ^ 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks,  that  died  in  thinking ; 
Bless'd  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 
In  squand*ring  wealth  was  his  pecidiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

This  loose  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the  extrava- 
gant from  one  pursuit  to  another ;  and  the  reason 
that  his  expenses  are  greater  than  another's,  is,  that 
his  wants  are  also  more  numerous.  But  what  makes 
so  many  go  on  in  this  way  to  their  lives'  end,  is, 
that  they  certainly  do  not  know  how  contemptible 
they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  or, 
ratner,  that  indeed  they  are  not  so  contemptible 
as  they  deserve.  Tully  says,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
wickeoness  to  lessen  your  paternal  estate.  And  if 
a  man  would  thoroughly  consider  how  much  worse 
than  banishment  it  must  be  to  his  child,  to  ride  by 
the  estate  which  should  have  been  his,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  father's  injustice  to  him,  he  would  be 
smitten  with  the  reflection  more  deeply  than  can  be 
understood  by  any  but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure 
there  can  be  nothing  more  afflicting^  than  to  think  it 
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had  been  happier  for  his  son  to  have  been  bom  of 
any  other  man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of^  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  lesson,  to  learn  how  to  enjoy 
ordinary  life,  and  to  be  able  to  relish  your  being 
without  the  transport  of  some  passion,  or  gratifica- 
tion of  some  appetite.  For  want  of  this  capacity^ 
the  world  is  filled  with  whetters,  tipplers,  cutters, 
sippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of  those  who, 
for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to  be  ever  exer- 
cising their  feeling,  or  tasting.  It  would  be  hard 
on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  harmless  smokers  of 
tobacco,  and  takers  of  snuff. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my  corre- 
^ndent  wonders  should  get  estates,  are  tne  more 
immediately  formed  for  that  pursuit.  They  can  ex« 
pect  distant  things  without  impatience,  because  they 
are  not  carried  out  of  their  way  either  by  violent 
passion  or  keen  appetite  to  any  thing.  To  men 
addicted  to  delights,  business  is  an  interruption ;  to 
such  as  are  cold  to  delights,  business  is  an  enter- 
tainment. For  which  reason,  it  was  said  by  one  who 
commended  a  dull  man  for  his  application,  '  No 
thanks  to  him;  if  he  had  no  business^  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do.' 

T 
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No.  223.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  15, 1711. 


0  mams  amma  /  qvudem  te  dicam  bonam  , 

Antduui  fiasm^  tales  dim  tint  reSquia  / 

PHJSOE.  iii.  1. 5. 

O  sweet  soul !  how  good  must  you  have  been  heretofore,  when 
your  remains  are  so  delicious ! 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of  those  mul- 
titudes of  ancient  writers  who  flourished  in  Greece 
and  Itslj,  I  consider  time  as  an  immense  ocean^  in 
which  many  noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed  up^- 
many  very  much  shattered  and  damaged^  some  quite 
disjointed  and  broken  into  pieces^  while  some  have 
wholly  escaped  the  common  wreck ;  but  the  number 
of  the  last  is  very  small. 

.    jfyparetU  rati  nantes  in  gwrgitg  vasto. 

Tiao.  Mv.  u  122. 

One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vast  abyss^ 

-  Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing, 
which  is  perfectly  conformable  with  that  extraordi- 
nary character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  of  those 
great  critics  who  were  conversant  with  her  works 
when  they  were  entire.  One  may  see,  by  what  is 
left  of  them^  that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her 
thoughts,  without  descending  to  those  little  points, 
conceits,  and  turns  of  ^dt  with  which  many  of  our 
modem  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected.  Her  soul 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and  poetry.  She' 
felt  the  passion  in  all  its  warmth^  and  described  it 
in  all  its  symptoms.    She  is  called  by  ancient  an* 
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than  the  tenth  mnae ;  and  by  Plutafch  is  compared 
to  Cacas,  the  son  of  Vulcan^  who  breathed  out  no- 
thing but  flame.  I  do  not  know  by  the  character 
that  is  given  of  her  works^  whether  it  is  not. for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They  were 
filled  with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and  rapture^ 
that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given 
them  a  reading. 

An  inconstant  lover^   called  Phaon>  occasioned 
great  calamities  to  this  poetical  lady.     She  fell  des- 

Serately  in  love  with  him^  and  took  a  voyage  into 
idly,  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  him- 
self  thither  on  purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that 
island,  and  on  this  occasion,  she  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  with  a  translation  of 
which  I  shall  present  my  reader.  Her  hymn  was 
ineffectual  for  the  procuring  that  happiness  which 
she  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon  was  still  obdurate ;  and 
Sappho  so  transported  with  the  violence  of  her  passion, 
that  she  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acamania  called  Leu- 
cate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple  dedi- , 
catcd  to  Apollo.  In  this  temple,  it  was  usual  for 
despairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  secret,  and 
afterwards  to  fling  themselves  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  sometimes 
taken  up  alive.  This  place  was  therefore  called  The 
Lover's  Leap ;  and,  whether  or  no  the  fright  they 
had  been  in,  or  the  resolution  that  could  push  them 
to  so  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the  bruises  which  they 
often  received  in  their  fall,  banished  all  the  tender 
sentiments  of  love,  and  gave  their  spirits  another 
turn,  those  who  had  taken  this  leap  were  observed 
never  to  relapse  into  that  passion.  Sappho  tried  the 
eure,  but  perished  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  short  account  o(  Sappho, 
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80  far  B8  it  reffards  the  following  Ode^  I  shall  sub- 
JQin  the  translation  of  it  as  it  was  sent  me  by  a 
friend^  whose  admirable  Pastorals  and  Winter-piece 
have  been  already  so  well  received.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  that  pathetic  simplicity  which  is  so  pe- 
culiar to  him>  and  so  suitable  to  the  ode  he  has  here 
translated.  This  ode,  in  the  Greeks  besides  those 
beauties  observed  by  Madam  Dacier,  has  several 
harmonious  turns  in  the  words^  which  are  not  lost 
in  the  English.  I  must  further  add^  that  the  trans- 
lation has  preserved  every  image  and  sentiment  of 
Sappho,  notwithstanding  it  has  all  the  ease  and 
spirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if  the  ladies  have 
a  mind  to  know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by 
the  so  much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may  here  see 
it  in  its  genuine  and  natural  beauty,  without  any 
foreign  or  affected  ornaments. 

AN   HYMN   TO   VENUS. 

O  VsMus,  beauty  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise^ 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles; 
O  goddess  !  from  my  heart  remove 
The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song^n  soft  distress  preferred* 
Propitious  to  my  tunefnl  vow, 
O  gentle  goddess !  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guest 
In  an  thy  radiant  charms  confessed. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove^ 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 
Hovering  in  air  th^  lightly  flew ; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing*d  thdr  way, 
J  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 
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The  birds  dii9nu»*d,  while  you  remiin, 
Bore  bacic  their  empty  car  again : 
Then  you  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiledt 
And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made^ 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid? 

What  phrensy  in  my  bosom  raged. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuaged  ? 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
Tell  me^  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  ? 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms  ; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum, 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 


Celestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore ! 
In  fity  comet  &nd  ^*^  my  gne^ 
Bring  my  distemper*d  soul  reUef, 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  firei^ 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  denres. 


Madame  Dacier  observesj  there  is  something  vezy 
pretty  in  that  circumstance  of  this  ode>  wherein 
Venius  is  described  as  sending  away  her  chariot  upon 
her  arriyal  at  Sappho's  lodgings^  to  denote  that  it  was 
not  a  short  transient  visit  whidi  she  intended  to  make 
her.  This  ode  was  preserved  by  an  eminent  Greek 
critic,  who  inserted  it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection  in  the  structure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  ode  of  this  great 
poetess,  which  is  likewise  admirable  in  its  kind,  and 
nas  been  translated  hj  the  same  hand  with  the  fore- 
goingone.  I  shall  obhge  my  reader  with  it  in  another 
puper.    In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  wonder. 
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that  these  two  finished  pieces  have  never  been  at- 
tempted before  by  any  of  oar  countrymen.  But 
the  truth  of  it  is^  the  compositions  of  the  ancients^ 
which  have  not  in  them  any  of  those  unnatural  wit- 
ticisms that  are  the  d^ght  of  ordinary  readers,  are 
extremely  difficult  to  render  into  anotner  tongue^  so 
as  the  b^uties  of  the  original  may  not  appear  weak 
and  &Aed  in  the  translation. 
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•»  FulgefUe  trakU  conshictos  ^oria  curru 
Non  mvrais  ignotos  generosis.  •— 

HOB.  8At.  i.  6.  8S. 

Chain'd  to  her  sUiinig  car,  Fame  draws  along, 
With  equal  whirl,  the  great  and  Tulgar  throng. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of  man- 
kind, and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles  of 
'action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  wbolft 
species,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 
it.  It  is  indeed  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
men,  who,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinati<HEifl, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire 
not  to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur;  who 
never  set  their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of 
clients  and  dependences,  nor  other  gay  appendages 
of  greatness;  who  are  contented  with  a  compe^ 
tencv,  and  will  not  molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain 
an  abundance.    But  it  is  not>  therefore^  to  be<oii<« 
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eluded  that  such  a  man  is  not  amUltioits;  his  desires 
may  bave  cat  out  another  channel,  and  detennined 
him  to  other  pursuits ;  the  motive,  however,  may 
be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these  cases  likewise  the 
man  may  be  equally  pushed  on  with  the  desire  of 
distinction. 

Thou^  the  pure  oonscioasness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstracted  firom  the  views  of  popular  appJause,  be 
to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire 
of  distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  na« 
tures,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in 
virtuous  exoellenoe. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes ;  so  that  we 
may  account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  foUies 
of  life  upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the 
desire  of  being  remarkable :  for  this,  as  it  has  been 
differently  cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  con- 
verse, will  bring  forth  suitable  effects  as  it  hJh  in 
with  an  ingenuous  disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind.  It 
does  accor£ngly  express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity 
or  selfish  cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  a  weak 
understanding.  As  it  has  been  employed  in  embel- 
lishing the  mind,  or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders 
the  man  eminently  praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Am- 
bition, therefore,  is  not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  pas- 
sion or  pursuit ;  for  as  the  same  humours,  in  con- 
stitutions otherwise  different,  affect  the  body  after 
different  manners,  so  the  same  aspiring  pnnciple 
within  us  sometimes  breaks  forth  upon  one  object, 
sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  is  as  great 
a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel- 
players,  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for 
superiority.  No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever 
suffer  his  head  to  be  broken,  but  out  of  a  principle  of 
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honour.  This  is  the  secret  spriiig  that  pushes  them 
forward ;  and  the  superiority  which  they  gain  above 
the  undistinguished  many^  doesmore  than  repair  those 
wounds  they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is 
Mr.  Waller's  opinion^  that  Julius  Csesar^  had  he  not 
been  master  of  the  Roman  empire^  would^  in  all  pro* 
bability^  have  made  an  excellent  wrestler : 

Great  Julius  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock)  perhaps,  or  herd  had  led ; 
He  that  the  vorld  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  or  the  green. 

That  he  subdued  the  worlds  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge ;  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  pl^sant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imagination  to  that  low  stati|pi  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature,  which,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  dischai^  of 
9ome  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of  great- 
ness as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent  of  his 
improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  appe- 
tite of  glory,  education  determines  it  to  this  or  tnat 
f  articular  object.     The  desire  of  distinction  is  not, 
think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  the 
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Tariety  of  outsides  and  new  appearances  whidi  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  provide^  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarkable ;  for  any  thing 
glaring  and  particular^  either  in  behaviour  or  appa* 
rel^  is  known  to  have  this  good  effect^  that  it  catcuies 
the  eye^  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  per- 
son  so  adorned  without  due  notice  and  observation.^ 
It  has  likewise^  upon  this  account^  been  frequently 
resented  as  a  very  great  slight^  to  leave  any  gentle- 
man out  of  a  lampoon  or  satire^  who  has  as  much 
right  to  be  there  as  his  neighbour^  because  it  sup- 
poses the  person  not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  To  this  passionate  fondness  for  distinc- 
tion are  owing  various  frolicksome  and  irregular 
Eractices^  as  sallying  out  into  nocturnal  exploits^ 
reaking  of  windows^  singing  of  catches^  beating 
tiie  watch^  getting  drunk  twice  a-day^  killing  a  great 
number  of  horses ;  with  many  other  enterprises  of 
tiie  like  fiery  nature :  for  certainly  many  a  man  is 
more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would  willingly 
be^  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  give  their 
approbation. 

One  very  common^  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  human 
nature^  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  ex- 
perience and  old  age^  the  season  when  it  might  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances 
which  do^  in  some  measure^  excuse  the  disorderly 
ferments  of  youthful  blood:  I  mean^  the  passion 
for  getting  money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the 
the  provident  father,  the  affectionate  husband,  or  the 
generous  friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  com- 
fort of  honest  poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most 
in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to  recom- 
mend them.     This  is  a  weed  that  wiU  grow  in  a 
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barren  soil.     Humanity,  good-nature,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  are  incompatible 
with  avarice.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this 
abject  passion  kills  all  the  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human  nature ;   it 
renders  the  man  who  is  overrun  with  it,  a  peevish 
and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  unsociable 
husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.    But  it 
is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mind.     As. there  are  frequent  in- 
stances to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this 
passion,  contrary  to  most  others,  affects  applause, 
by  avoiding  all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  rea- 
son it  will  not  sometimes  even  endure  the  common 
decencies  of  apparel.     '  A  covetous  man  will  call 
himself  poor,  that  you  may  sooth  his  vanity  by 
contradicting  him.'    Love  and  the  desire  of  gW, 
as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they  are  capable 
of  being  refined  into  the  most  delicate  and  rational 
passions.     It  is  true,  the  wise  man  who  strikes  out 
of  the  secret  paths  of  a  private  life  for  honour  and 
dignity,  allured  by  the  splendor  of  a  court,  and  the 
unfelt  weight  of  public  employment,  whether  he 
succeeds  in  his  attempts  or  no,  usually  comes  near 
enough  to  this  painted   greatness  to  discern  the 
daubing ;   he  is  then  desirous  of  extricating  him- 
self out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he  may  pass 
away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and 
retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence 
in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse, 
nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take 
up  again  with  pleasure  ,*  and  yet,  if  human  life  be 
not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes 
and  fears^  there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stag- 
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nating  in  an  unmanly  indolence  and  security.  It 
is  a  known  story  of  Domitian^  that^  after  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  Roman  empire^  his  desires 
turned  upon  catching  flies.  Active  and  masculine 
spirits^  in  the  vigour  of  youths  neither  can  nor  ought 
.  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves  from 
aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downwards,  and  they  will  feel  themselves  actuated 
by  some  low  and  abject  passion.  Thus,  if  you  cut 
off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  and  will  not  suffer 
it  to  grow  any  higher,  it  will  not  therefore  cease 
to  grow,  but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  man,  indeed,  who  goes  into  the  world  only  with 
the  narrow  views  of  self-interest,  who  catches  at 
the  applause  of  an  idle  multitude,  as  he  can  find  no 
solid  contentment  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  so  he 
deserves  to  meet  with  disappointments  in  his  way : 
but  he  who  is  actuated  by  a  nobler  principle;  whose 
mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  prospect 
of  his  country's  good,  who  is  enamoured  with  that 
praise  which  is  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of  virtue, 
and  values  not  those  acclamations  which  are  not 
seconded  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own 
mind;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station  which 
Providence  has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet 
would  willingly  advance  himself  by  justifiable  means 
to  a  more  risiii^  and  advantageous  ground ;  such  a 
man  is  warmed  with  a  generous  emulation ;  it  is  a 
virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to  endeavour 
that  his  power  of  doing  good  may  be  equal  to  his 
wiU. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent 
into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of 
doing  great  sood  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  care  of  education,  to  infuse  into  the 
untainted  youth  early  notices  of  justice  and  honor, 
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that  so  the  possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may 
not  take  an  evil  tum^  nor  be  perverted  to  base  and 
unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the  business  of  religion 
and  philosophy  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  pas- 
sions^ as  to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable^ 
well-chosen^  objects.  When  these  have  pointed  out 
to  us  which  course  we  may  lawfully  steer,  it  is  no 
harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail;  if  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  adversity  should  rise  upon  us,  and  not 
suffer  us  to  make  the  haven  where  we  would  be, 
it  will,  however,  prove  no  small  consolation  to  us 
in  these  circumstances,  that  we  have  neither  mis- 
taken our  course,  nor  hUlen  into  calamities  of  our 
own  procuring. 

Religion,  ^erefore,  were  we  to  consider  it  no 
further  than  as  it  interposes  in  the  aflairs  of  this 
life,  is  highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  venen^ 
tion ;  as  it  settles  the  various  pretensions  and  other- 
wise interfering  interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby 
consults  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great  commu- 
nity ;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play  his  part,  and 
exert  his  abilities ;  as  it  animates  to  actions  truly 
laudable  in  themselves,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to 
society;  as  it  inspires  rational  ambitions,  correct 
love,  and  elegant  desire. 
Z 
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NuUum  numen  obettf  d  nt  prudentia^-^ 

JUV.  8AT.  X.  S65* 

Pradence  supplies  the  want  of  eveiy  god. 

I  HATS  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid 
open,  we  should  see  but  little  difference  between 
that  of  the  wise  man  and  that  of  the  fool.  There  are 
infinite  reveries,  numberless  extravagances,  and  a 
perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pass  through  both. 
The  great  difference  is,  that  the  first  knows  how  to 
pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  conversation,  by  sup- 
pressing some  and  communicating  others ;  whereas 
the  other  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  words.' 
This  sort  of  discretion,  however,  has  no  place  in 
private  conversation  between  intimate  friends.  On 
such  occasions,  the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like 
the  weakest ;  for  indeed  the  talking  with  a  friend 
is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has,  therefore,  very  justly  exposed  a  precept 
delivered  by  some  andent  writers,  that  a  man  should 
live  with  his  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  leave 
him  room  to  become  his  friend ;  and  with  his  friend, 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it 
should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him.  The  first 
part  of  this  rule,  which  regards  our  .behaviour  to« 
wards  an  enemy,  is  indeed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as 
very  prudential ;  but  the  latter  part  of  it,  whidi  re- 
gards OUT  b^aviour  towards  a  friend,  savours  mote 
of  cunning  than  of  discretion,  and  would  cut  a  man 
off  from  me  gr^test  pfeaiftures  of  life,  which  are  the 
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freedoms  of  conversation  with  a  bosom  friend.  Be- 
sides that^  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy^ 
and^  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  him  *> '  a  bewrayer  of 
secrets^'  the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  per- 
fidiousness  of  the  friend^  rather  than  the  indiscretion 
o£  the  person  who  confided  in  him. 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words^  but 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  action,  and  is  like  an 
under-agent  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  direct  us 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  quaUties  in  the 
mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discre- 
tion ;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the 
rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times 
and  places^  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the 
person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without  it,  learn- 
ing is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence ;  virtue  itself 
looks  like  w^tkness ;  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a 
man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errors^  and  active  to  his 
own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the  master 
of  his  own  parts,  but  of  other  men's.  The  discreet 
man  finds  out  the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with^ 
and  knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper  uses.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  look  into  particular  communities  and 
divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  the  dis- 
creet man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives  mea- 
sures to  the  society.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but 
void  of  discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  ^ble> 
strong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irr^istible  forocj 
which^  for  want  of  sight,  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections^  and  wants 
discretion^  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the 
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world ;  but  if  he  has  this  single  tal^it  in  perfection^ 
and  but  a  common  share  of  others^  he  may  do  what 
he  pleases  in  his  particular  station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most 
useful  talent  a  inan  can  be  master  of^  I  look  upon 
cunning  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little^  mean, 
ungenerous^  minds.  Discretion  points  out  the  noblest 
ends  to  us^  and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  lauda- 
ble methods  of  attaining  them :  cunning  has  only 
private  selfish  aims>  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may 
make  them  succeed:  discretion  has  large  and  ex- 
tended viewsj  andj  Uke  a  well-formed  eye^  commands 
a  whole  horizon  :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sight- 
edness, that  discovers  the  minutest  objects  which 
are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things 
at  a  distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered, 
gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  person  who  possesses 
it :  cunning,  when  it  is  once  detected,  loses  its  force, 
and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even 
those  events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he 
passed  only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  per- 
fection of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties 
of  life :  cunning.is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  only  looks 
out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discre- 
tion is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good 
understandings :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the 
fewest  removes  from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only 
the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak 
men,  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mis- 
taken for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet 
man,  makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and 
consider  what  will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages 
hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  present.  He  knows 
that  the  misery  or  happiness  which  are  reserved  for 
him  in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of  their  reality  by 
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being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him.  The 
objects  do  not  appear  little  to  him^  because  they  are 
remote.  He  considers  that  those  pleasures  and  pains 
which  lie  hid  in  eternity^  approach  nearer  to  him 
every  moment^  and  will  be  present  with  him  in  their 
full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains  and 
pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant.  For 
this  reason,  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself  that 
which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
ultimate  design  of  his  being.  He  carries  his  thoughts 
to  the  end  of  every  action,  and  considers  the  most 
distant  as  well  as  the  most  immediate  effects  of  it. 
He  supersedes  every  little  prospect  of  gain  and  ad- 
vantage which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a 
word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his  schemes 
are  lai^  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to 
one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  and  how  to  pursue 
it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have,  in  this  essay  upon  Discretion,  considered  it 
both  as  an  accomplishment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have 
therefore  described  it  in  its  full  extent ;  not  only  as 
it  is  conversant  about  worldly  afiieurs,  but  as  it  r^ards 
our  whole  existence :  not  only  as  it  is  the  guide  of  a 
mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in  general  the  director  of 
a  reasonable  being.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Discretion 
is  represented  by  the  wise  man,  who  sometimes  men- 
tions it  under  the  name  of  Discretion,  and  sometimes 
under  that  of  Wisdom.  It  is  indeed,  as  described  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  paper,  the  greatest  wisdom,  bat 
at  the  same  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain. 
Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its  acquisition  easy ; 
or,  to  speak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apocrypmd 
writer  whom  I  quoted  in  my  last  Saturday's  pi^per*, 
"  Wisdom  is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth  away  ;  yet 

*  Wisdom  of  SoIomoii»  chap.  vi.  18— 1<L 
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she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her,  and  found  of 
such  as  seek  her.  She  preventeth  tiiem  that  desire 
her,  in  making  herself  first  known  unto  them.  He 
that  seeketh  her  early,  shall  have  no  great  travel ; 
for  he  shall  find  her  sitting  at  his  doors.  To  think 
therefore  upon  her  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom ;  and 
whoso  watdieth  for  her  shall  quickly  be  without  care. 
For  she  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of 
her,  showeth  herself  fiEtvourably  unto  them  in  the 
ways,  and  meeteth  them  in  etcary  thought." 
C 
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^-'Mutum  est  pictura  poema, 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words. 

I  HAVE  very  often  lamented  and  hinted  my  sorrow 
in  several  speculations,  that  the  art  of  painting  is 
made  so  little  use  of  to  the  improvement  of  our  man- 
ners *.  When  we  consider  that  it  places  the  action 
of  the  person  represented  in  the  most  agreeable 
aspect  imaginable;  that  it  does  not  only  express  the 
passion  or  concern  as  it  sits  upon  him  who  is  drawn, 
but  has  under  those  features  the  height  of  the  paint- 
er's imagination ;  what  strong  images  of  virtue  and 

*  This  speculation  was  written  with  the  generous  design  of 
promoting  a  subscription  just  then  set  on  foot  for  having  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael  copied  and  engraved  by  Signior  Nicola  Dorigny, 
vrho  had  been  invited  over  from  Rome  by  several  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  whom  the  Qjueen  had  given  her  licence  for  that  purpose. 
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humanity  mi^t  we  not  expect  would  be  instilled 
into  the  mind  from  the  labours  of  the  pencU  ?  This 
is  a  poetry  which  would  be  understood  with  much 
less  capacity^  and  less  expense  of  time>  than  what 
is  taught  by  writing ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  generally 
perverted^  and  that  admirable  skill  prostituted  to  the 
basest  and  most  unworthy  ends.  Who  is  the  better 
man  for  beholding  the  most  beautiful  Venus^the  best 
wrought  Bacchanal^  the  images  of  sleeping  Cupids, 
languishing  nymphs,  or  any  of  the  representations 
of  gods,  goddesses,  demi-gods,  satyrs,  Polyphemes, 
sphinxes,  or  fauns?  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  represented 
under  such  draughts,  were  given  us  by  the  painter 
in  the  characters  of  real  life,  and  the  persons  of  men 
and  women  whose  actions  have  rendered  them  laud- 
able or  infamous,  we  should  not  see  a  good  history- 
piece  without  receiving  an  instructive  lecture.  The/e 
needs  no  other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testi- 
mony of  every  reasonable  creature  who  has  seen  the 
cartoons  in  her  majesty's  gallery  at  Hampton  Court: 
these  are  representations  of  no  less  actions  than  those 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  As  I  now 
sit  and  recollect  the  warm  images  which  the  admir- 
able Raphael  has  raised,  it  is  impossible,  even  from 
the  fiednt  traces  in  one's  memory  of  what  one  has 
not  seen  these  two  years,  to  be  unmoved  at  the 
horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in  the  whc^e 
assembly  when  the  mercenary  man  fell  down  dead ; 
at  the  amazement  of  the  man  bom  blind  when  he 
first  receives  sight ;  or  at  the  graceless  indignation 
of  the  sorcerer  when  he  is  struck  blind.  The 
lame,  when  they  first  find  strength  in  their  feet, 
stand  doubtful  of  their  new  vigour.  The  heavenly 
apostles  appear  acting  these  great  things  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  infirmities  which  they  relieve, 
but  no  value  of  themselves  who  administer  to  their 
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weakness.  They  know  themsdves  to  be  bat  instni- 
ments ;  and  the  generous  distress  they  are  painted 
in  when  divine  honours  are  offered  to  them,  is  a 
jepresentation  in  the  most  exquisite  degree  of  the 
bttvuty  of  holiness.  When  St.  Faul  is  preaching  to 
.  the  Athenians,  with  what  wcmderful  art  are  almost 
all  the  different  t^npers  of  mankind  r^resented  in 
that  elegant  audience  ?  You  see  one  credulous  of 
all  that  is  said ;  another  wrapt  up  in  deep  suspense ; 
another  saying  there  is  some  reason  in  what  he 
says  ;  another  angry  that  the  apostle  destroys  a  fa- 
vourite opinion  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up ; 
another  wolly  convinced,  and  holding  out  his  hands 
in  rapture;  while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait 
for  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  assembly.  I  will  not  pretend  so  much  as 
to  mention  that  chart  on  which  is  drawn  the  appear- 
ance of  our  blessed  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  Pre- 
sent authority,  late  sufferings,  humility  and  majesty, 
despotic  command,  and  divine  love,  are  at  once 
seated  in  his  cele^ial  aspect.  The  figures  of  the 
eleven  apostles  are  all  in  the  same  passion  of  admira- 
tion, but  discover  it  differently  according  to  their 
characters.  Peter  receives  his  master's  orders  on 
his  knees  with  an  admiration  mixed  with  a  more 
particular  attention :  the  two  next  with  a  more  open 
ecstasy,  though  still  constrained  by  the  awe  of  the 
divine  presence.  The  beloved  disciple,  whom  I  take 
to  be  the  right  of  the  two  first  figures,  has  in  his 
countenance  wonder  drowned  in  love ;'  and  the  last 
personage,  whose  back  is  towards  the  spectator, 
and  his  side  towards  the  presence,  one  would  &ncy 
to  be  St.  Thomas,  as  abashed  by  the  conscience  of 
his  former  diffidence;  which  perplexed  concern  it  is 
possible  Raphael  thought  too  hard  a  task  to  draw 
but  by  this  acknowledgement  of  the  difficulty  to  de- 
scribe it. 

VOL.  VII.  K  K 
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The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the  highest  piety 
in  the  painter ;  and  all  the  touches  of  a  religious 
mind  are  expressed  in  a  manner  much  more  forcible 
than  can  possibly  be  performed  by  the  most  moving 
eloquence.  These  invaluable  pieces  are  very  justly 
in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  and  most  pious  sovereign 
in  the  world ;  and  cannot  be  the  frequent  object  of 
every  one  at  their  own  leisure :  but  as  an  engraver 
is  to  the  painter  what  a  printer  is  to  an  author^  it  is 
worthy  her  majesty's  name  that  she  has  encouraged 
that  noble  artist  Monsieur  Dorigny^  to  publish  these 
works  of  Raphael.  We  have  of  this  gentleman  a 
piece  of  the  Transfiguration^  which^  I  t£ink^  is  held 
a  work  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Methinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our  people  of 
condition^  after  their  large  bounties  to  &reigners 
of  no  name  or  merits  should  they  overlook  this  oc- 
casion of  havings  for  a  trifling  subscription^  a  woik 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  to  behold, 
without  being  warmed  wit&  the  noblest  sentiments 
that  can  be  inspired  by  love^  admiration,  compas* 
sion,  contempt  of  this  world,  and  expectation  of  a 
better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  honour  we  can  do  oar 
country,  to  distmguish  strangers  of  merit  who  apply 
to  us  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  which  generally 
accompanies  merit.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  ne^ected;  and  a  modest  behaviour 
should  alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lose 
something  excellent  under  that  disadvantage  in  the 
possessor  of  that  quality.  My  jskill  in  paintings, 
where  one  is  not  directed  by  the  passion  of  the  pic- 
tures, is  so  inconsiderable,  that  I  am  in  very  great 
perplexity  when  I  offer  to  speak  of  any  performances 
of  painters  of  landscapes,  buildings,  or  single  figures. 
This  makes  me  at  a  loss  how  to  mention  the  pieces 
which   Mr.  Boul  exposes  to  sale  by  auction  on 
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Wednesday  next  in  Chandos  Street:  bnt  having 
heard  him  commended  by  those  who  have  bought  of 
him  heretofore  for  great  integrity  in  his  dealing,  and 
overheard  him  himself,  though  a  laudable  painter, 
say  nothing  of  his  own  was  fit  to  come  into  the  room 
with  those  he  had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  lose  an 
occasion  of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting  to . 
speak  of  his  auction. 
T 
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Tkf  fimsrmf  mirtXyf,  It  %v/uir»  rify«  AXiv/mm» 
Tdirc^  rif  ^6n$tt  gMMtiiS^itM  'OXitis  i  y^twtAtm 
KUtut  fih  *irt4d9tt,  ri  y%  fUkf  ruf  M  rirumrau 

THIOCIl.  ISYL.  y,  24. 

Wretch  that  I  am  !  ah,  whither  shaU  I  go  ? 
Will  you  not  hear  me,  nor  regard  my  woe? 
1*11  strips  and  throw  me  from  yon  rock  so  high, 
'   Where  Olpis  sits  to  watch  the  scaly  fry.    ' 
Should  I  be  drown'd,  or  'scape  with  life  away, 
If  cured  of  love^  you,  tyrant,  would  be  gay.         ron. 

In  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made  mention  of  a 
place  called  The  liover's  Leap,  which  I  find  has 
raised  a  great  curiosity  among  several  of  my  corre- 
spondents. I  there  told  them  that  this  leap  was 
used  to  be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Ijeucas. 
This  Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acamania,  being 
joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  the 
sea  has  by  length  of  time  overflowed  and  wadbed 
away ;  so  that  at  present  Leucas  is  divided  from  the 
continent,  and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

KK  2 
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The  promontory  of  this  island^  from  whence  the 
lover  took  his  leap^  was  formerly  called  Leucate. 
If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know  both  the  idand 
and  the  promontory  by  their  modern  titles^  he  will 
find  in  his  map  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under 
the  name  of  St.  Mauro^  and  the  ancient  promon- 
tory of  Leucate  under  the  name  of  The  Cape  of 
St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  antiquity^  I  must 
observe^  that  Theocritus^  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my 

Saper^  describes  one  of  the  despairing  shepherds  ad- 
ressing  himself  to  his  mistress  after  the  following 
manner ;  '  Alas !  What  will  become  of  me !  wretch 
that  I  am !  Will  you  not  hear  me  ?  I  will  throw  off* 
my  dothes^  and  take  a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  is  so  much  frequented  by  Olpis  the  fisherman. 
And  though  I  should  escape  with  my  life^  I  know 
you  will  be  pleased  with  it.'  I  shall  leave  it  with 
the  critics  to  determine  whether  the  place^  which 
this  shepherd  so  particularly  points  out>  was  not  the 
above-mentioned  Leucate>  or  at  least  some  other 
lover's  leap^  which  was  supposed  to  have  had  the 
same  effect.  I  cannot  believe^  as  all  the  interpreters 
do^  that  the  shepherd  means  nothing  further  here 
than  that  he  would  drown  himself^  since  he  repre- 
sents the  issue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful^  by  ad(ung> 
that^  if  he  should  escape  with  ]i£e,  he  knows  his  mis- 
tress would  be  pleased  with  it :  which  is  according 
to  our  interpretation^  that  she  would  rejoice  any  way 
to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her. 
After  this  short  prefeuse^  I  shall  present  my  reader 
with  some  letters  which  I  have  received  upon  thia 
subject.    The  first  is  sent  me  by  a  physician. 
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"  MR.  SPBCTATOB, 

*'  The  lover's  leap,  which  you  mention  in  your 
223d  paper,  was  generally,  I  believe,  a  very  effec- 
tual cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  for  all 
other  evils.  In  short.  Sir,  I  am  afiraid  it  was  such  a 
leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  pas- 
sion for  Leander.  A  man  is  in  no  danger  of  break- 
ing his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it. 
I  know  very  well  the  wonders  which  ancient  authors 
relate  concerning  this  leap ;  and,  in  particular,  that 
very  many  persons  who  tried  it  escaped  not  only 
with  their  hves  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means 
they  got  rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  the  reasons  you  give  for  it ;  why  may 
not  we  suppose  that  the  cold  bath,  into  which  they 
plunged  tnemselves,  had  also  some  share  in  their 
cure?  A  leap  into  the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of 
salt  waters,  very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the 
spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood ;  for  which  rea- 
son we  prescribe  it  in  distempers  which  no  other 
medicine  will  reach.  I  could  produce  a  quotation 
out  of  a  very  venerable  author,  m  which  the  frenzy 

Sroduced  by  love  is  compared  to  that  which  is  pro- 
uced  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  this  com- 
parison is  a  little  too  coarse  for  your  paper,  and 
might  look  as  if  it  were  dted  to  ridicule  the  author 
who  has  made  use  of  it,  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and 
desire  you  to  consider  whether,  if  the  frenzy  pro- 
duced by  these  two  different  causes  be  of  the  same 
nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be  cured  by  the 
ftune  means* 

"  I  am,  SIB, 
''  Your  mqjB^  humble  servant, 
^f  and  well-wisher, 

>      ''  JE8CULAFIUS." 
KK  3 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

''  I  AM  a  young  woman  crossed  in  love.  My 
story  is  very  long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you 
the  heads  of  it :  A  young  gentleman^  after  having 
made  his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  together^ 
and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand  dreams  of  happi*^ 
ness>  some  few  days  since  married  another.  Pray 
tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  your  promontory 
lies^  which  you  call  the  Lover's  Leap^  and  whether 
one  may  go  to  it  by  land  ?  But^  alas !  I  am  afraid  it 
has  lost  its  virtue^  and  that  a  woman  of  our  times 
would  find  no  more  relief  in  taking  such  a  leap^  than, 
in  singing  a  hymn  to  Venus.  So  that  I  must  cry 
out  with  Dido  m  Dryden's  Virgil : 

Ah !  cruel  Heav'n,  that  made  no  cure  for  loye  I 

*^  Your  disconsolate  servant, 

*'  ATHSNAHS." 


"  MISTER  SPICTATOR, 

''  My  heart  is  so  full  of  loves  and  passions  for 
Mrs.  Gwimfridj  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  overrun 
with  cholers  against  me^  that  if  I  had  the  good  hap- 
piness to  have  my  dwelling,  which  is  placed  by  my 
great  cran-father  upon  the  pottom  of  an  hill,  no  hx" 
titer  distance  but  twenty  mue  from  the  Lofer's  Leap, 
I  would  indeed  indeafour  to  preak  my  neck  upon 
it  on  purpose.  Now,  good  Mister  Spictator  of 
Crete  Prittain,  you  must  know  it,  there.iss  m  Caemar- 
vanshire  a  fery  pig  mountain,  the  dory  of  all  Wales, 
which  iss  namea  Penmainmaure,  and  you  must  also 
know,  it  is  no  great  jourAev  on  foot  nrom  me ;  but 
the  road  is  stony  and  bad  for  shooes.  Now,  there 
is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain  a  very  high 
rock,  like  a  parish  Steepler,  that  cometh  a  huge  dm 


over  the  sea ;  so  when  I  am  in  my  melancholies^  and 
I  do  throw  myself  from  it,  I  do  aesire  my  fery  good 
friend  to  tell  me  in  his  Spictator,  if  I  shall  be  cure  of 
my  griefous  lofes ;  for  there  is  the  sea  dear  as  the 
glass,  and  ass  creen  as  the  leek.  Then  likewise,  if  I. 
be  drown,  and  p'eak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will 
not  lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in  your 
answers,  for  I  am  in  crete  haste,  and  it  is  my  tesires 
to  do  my  pusiness  without  loss  of  time.  I  remain 
with  cordial  affections,  your  ever  loving  friend, 

"  DAVTTH  AP  SHENKYN. 

''  P.  S-  My  law-suits  have  brought  me  to  London, 
but  I  have  lost  my  causes ;  and  so  have  made  my 
resolutions  to  go  down  and  leap  before  the  frosts 
begin  ;  for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds." 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  against 
love,  than  sober  advice,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to 
cure  the  extravagances  of  this  passion,  as  any  of  the- 
old  philosophers.  I  shall  therefore  publish  very 
speedily  the  translation  of  a  little  Greek  manuscript,- 
which  18  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend.  It  appears  t9 
hare  been  a  piece  of  those  records  which  were  kept 
in  the  little  temple  of  Apollo,  that  stood  upon  the 
promontory  of  I^ucate.  The  reader  will  mid  it  to 
be  a  summary  account  of  several  persons  who  tried 
the  lover's  leap,  and  of  the  success  they  found  in  it. 
As  there  seem  to  be  in  it  some  anachronisms,  and 
deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not 
rather  the  production  of  one  of  those  Grecian  so-* 
phisters,  who  have  imposed  upon  the  world  several 
spurious  works  of  this  nature.  I  speak  this  by  way 
of  ptecBntion,  because  I  know  there  are  several 
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writers^  of  uncommon  erudition^  who  would  not  &il 
to  expose  my  ignorance^  if  they  caught  me  tripping 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 

C 
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PercorUaioremJugUo,  nam  garrulus  idem  ett. 

HOB.  MTvn,  i.  18. 69. 

Th*  inquisitive  will  blab ;  from  sudi  refrain : 

Their  kaky  ears  no  secret  can  retain.  sba&d. 

There  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  organs  of  speech^ 
a  tolerable  good  capacity  for  conceiving  what  is  said 
to  it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper  behaviour  in 
all  the  occurrences  of  common  life;  but  naturally 
very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced 
to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assistances.  Of  this  make 
is  that  man  who  is  very  inquisitive.  You  may  often 
observe,  that,  though  he  speaks  as  eood  sense  as 
any  man,  upon  any  thing  with  which  he  is  well  ac« 
quainted,  he  cannot  trust  to  the  range  of  his  own 
rancy  to  entertain  himself  upon  that  foundatioDj 
but  goes  on  still  to  new  inquiries.  Thus,  though 
you  know  he  is  fit  for  the  most  polite  conversatifHi^ 
^ou  shall  see  him  very  well  contented  to  sit  by  a 
jockey,  giving  an  account  of  the  many  revolutioiis 
in  his  horse's  health,  what  potion  he  maide  him  take, 
how  that  agreed  with  him,  how  afterwards  he  came 
to  his  stonmch  and  his  exercise,  or  any  the  like  im« 
pertinence ;  and  be  as  well  pleased  as  i^<yu  talked 
to  him  on  the  most  important  truths.    This  bumoiur 
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IB  far  from  making  a  n^an  unhappy^  though  it  may 
subject  him  to  raillery ;  for  he  generally  falls  in  with 
a  person  who  seems  to  be  born  for  mm,  which  is 
your  talkative  fellow.     It  is  so  ordered,  that  there 
IS  a  secret  bent,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  or  different 
sexes,  in  these  two  characters,  to  supply  each  other's 
wants.     I  had  the  honour,  the  other  day,  to  sit  in  a 
public  room,  and  saw  an  inquisitive  man  look  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  upon  the  approach  of  one  of 
these  talkers.     The  man  of  ready  utterance  sat  down 
by  him,  and  rubbing  his  head,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and   making   an  uneasy  countenance,  he  began ; 
^  There  is  no  manner  of  news  to-day.     I  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last 
night;  whether  I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not, 
but  I  fancy  I  do  not  wear  shoes  thick  enough  for  the 
weather,  and  I  have  coughed  all  this  week.     It  must 
be  so ;  for  the  custom  of  washing  my  head  winter 
and  summer  with  cold  water,  prevents  any  injury 
from  the  season  entering  that  way;  so  it  must  come 
in  at  my  feet ;  but  I  take  no  notice  of  it :  as  it  comes 
so  it  goes.      Most  of  our  evils  proceed  from  too 
much   tenderness;   and  our  faces  are  naturally  as 
Bttle  able  to  resist  the  cold  as  other  parts.     The  In- 
dian answered  very  well  to  an  European,  who  asked 
him  how  he  could  go  naked ;  '  I  am  all  fece.' 

I  observed  this  discourse  was  as  welcome  to  my 
general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  consequence 
could  have  been ;  but  somebody  calling  our  talker 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  the  inquirer  told  the 
next  man  who  sat  by  him,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  who 
was  just  gone  from  him,  used  to  wash  his  head  in 
cold  water  every  morning ;  and  so  repeated  almost 
verbatim  all  that  had  been  said  to  him.  The  truth 
is,  the  inquisitive  are  the  funnels  of  conversation ; 
they  do  not  take  in  any  thing  for  their  own  use,  but 
merely  to  pass  it  to  another.    They  are  the  channela 
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through  which  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is  spoken 
in  town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are  offended  at 
them^  or  think  they  suffer  by  their  behaviour^  may 
themselves  mend  that  inconvenience ;  for  they  are 
not  a  malicious  people^  and^  if  you  will  supply  them, 
you  may  contradict  any  thing  they  have  said  before 
by  their  own  mouths.  A  further  account  of  a  thing 
is  one  of  the  gratefullest  goods  that  can  arrive  to 
them ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  more  particular 
than  to  say,  '  The  town  will  have  it,  or  I  have  it 
from  a  good  hand;'  so  that  there  is  room  for  the 
town  to  know  the  matter  more  particularly,  and  for 
a  better  hand  to  contradict  what  was  said  by  a  good 
one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humour  more  ridiculous 
than  in  a  father,  who  has  been  earnestly  solicitoas 
to  have  an  account  how  his  son  has  pa^ed  his  lei- 
sure hours ;  if  it  be  in  a  way  thoroughly  insigni- 
ficant, there  cannot  be  a  greater  joy  thsm  an  inquirer 
discovers  in  seeing  him  follow  so  hopefully  his  own 
steps.  But  this  humour  among  men  is  most  plea- 
sant when  they  are  saying  something  which  is  not 
wholly  proper  for  a  third  person  to  hear,  and  yet  is  in 
itself  indifferent.  The  other  day  there  came  in  a 
well-dressed  young  fellow,  and  two  gentlemen  of  this 
species  inmiediately  fell  a  whispering  his  pedigree- 
1  could  overhear,  by  breaks,  'She  was  his  aunt:' 
then  an  answer,  'Ay,  she  was  of  the  mother's 
side ;'  then  again  in  a  little  lower  voice,  '  His  hf 
ther  wore  generally  a  darkisr  wig;'  answer,  'Not 
much,  but  this  gentleman  wears  higher  heels  to  his 
shoes.' 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such  merely 
from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations,  there  is 
nothing,  methinks,  so  dangerous  as  to  communicate 
secrets  to  them;  for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry 
makes  them  as  impertinently  communicative :  but 
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no  man^  thongli  he  oonyerses  with  them^  need  put 
himself  in  their  power^  for  they  will  be  contented 
with  matters  of  less  moment  as  well.  When  there 
is  full  fuel  enough,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Thus 
the  ends  of  sentences  in  the  newspapers,  as,  '  This 
wants  confirmation ;' — '  This  occasions  many  specu* 
lations ;'  and  *  Time  will  discover  the  event ;'  are 
read  by  them,  and  considered  not  as  mere  exple- 
tives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this  humour  accom- 
panied with  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowing  what 
passes,  without  turning  it  to  any  use  in  the  world 
but  merely  their  own  entertainment.  A  mind 
which  is  gratified  this  way,  is  adapted  to  humour  and 
pleasantry,  and  formed  for  an  unconcerned  character 
m  the  world ;  and,  like  myself,  to  be  a  mere  Spec- 
tator. This  curiosity,  without  malice  or  self-interest, 
lays  up  in  the  imagination  a  magazine  of  circum- 
stances which  cannot  but  entertain  when  they  are 
produced  in  conversation.  If  one  were  to  Imow, 
from  the  man  of  the  first  quality  to  the  meanest  ser- 
vant, the  different  intrigues,  sentiments,  pleasures 
and  interests,  of  mankind,  would  it  not  be  the  most 
pleasing  entertainment  imaginable  to  enjoy  so  con- 
stant a  farce,  as  the  observing  mankind  much  more 
different  from  themselves  in  their  secret  thoughts 
and  public  actions,  than  in  their  night-caps  and  h>ng 
periwigs? 

"  MB.  SPBCTATOB, 

''  Plutabgh  tells  us,  that  Caius  Gracchus,  the 
Roman,  was  frequently  hurried  by  his  passion  into 
so  loud  and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  and  so 
strained  his  voice,  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed. 
To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an  ingenious  servant, 
by  name  Licinius,  always  attending  him  with  a  pitch- 
pipe,  or  instrument  to  regulate  the  voice;  who, 
whenever  he  heard  his  master  begin  to  be  high,  im- 
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mediately  toudbed  a  soft  note^  at  which  'tis  said, 
Caius  would  presently  abate  aud  grow  calm. 

''  Upon  recollecting  this  story,  I  have  frequently 
"wondered  that  this  useful  instrument  should  have 
been  so  long  discontinued ;  especially  since  we  find 
that  this  good  office  of  Licinius  has  preserved  his 
memory  for  many  hundred  years,  which,  methinks, 
should  have  encouraged  some  one  to  have  revived 
it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet  for  his  own  credit. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  our  loud  talkers  are  so  fond 
of  their  own  noise,  that  they  would  not  take  it  well 
to  be  checked  by  their  servants.  But  granting  this 
to  be  true,  surely  any  of  their  hearers  have  a  very 
good  title  to  play  a  soft  note  in  their  own  defence. 
To  be  short,  no  Licinius  appearing,  and  the  noise 
increasing,  I  was  resolved  to  give  the  late  long  va- 
cation to  the  good  of  my  country ;  and  I  have  at 
length,  by  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
works  for  the  Royal  Society,  almost  completed  my 
design,  and  shall  be  ready  in  a  short  time  to  furnish 
the  public  with  what  number  of  these  instruments 
they  please,  either  to  lodge  at  coffee-houses,  or  carry 
for  their  own  private  use.  In  the  mean  time  I  shaU 
pay  that  respect  to  several  gentlemen,  who  I  know 
will  be  in  danger  of  offending  against  this  instru- 
ment, to  give  them  notice  of  it  by  private  letters^  in 
which  I  shall  only  write  ^  get  a  Licinius.' 

'^  I  should  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but  that  I 
must  not  conclude  without  desiring  you  to  accept 
one  of  these  pipes,  which  shall  be  left  for  you  with 
Buckley ;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  serviceable  to 
you,  since  as  you  are  silent  yourself,  you  are  most 
open  to  the  insults  of  the  noisy. 

^^  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

^^W.B. 

'^  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  as  an 
provement  in  this  instrument,  there  will  be  a  par- 
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ticular  note^  which  I  call  a  hush-note  ;  and  this  is  to 
be  made  use  of  against  a  long  story^  swearings  ob- 
8ceneness>  and  the  like." 
T 
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—  S^nrat  adhuc  amor, 

VwurUque  commissi  calores 

^oliaJvdilm&  jitiella. 

HOR.  CAR.  iv.  9.  10. 

Nor  Sappho's  amorous  flames  decay ; 

Her  living  songs  preserve  their  charming  art, 

Her  verse  still  breathes  the  passions  of  her  heart. 

FRAMCIS. 

Among  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  there  is  the  trunk  of  a 
statue  which  has  lost  the  arms,  legs,  and  head ;  but 
discovers  such  an  exquisite  workmanship  in  what 
remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had 
learned  his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed  he  studied  it 
80  attentively,  that  he  made  most  of  his  statues,  and 
even  his  pictures,  in  that  gusto,  to  make  use  of  the 
Italian  phrase ;  for  which  reason  this  maimed  statue 
is  still  called  Michael  Angelo's  School. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the  sub-< 
ject  of  this  paper,  is  in  as  great  reputation  among  the 
poets  and  critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure  abovemen^ 
tioned  is  a'mong  the  statuaries  and  painters.  Se- 
veral of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  parti- 
cular, seem  very  <m;en  to  have  copied  after  it  in 
their  dramatic  writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  this 
ode,  the  English  reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties 
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of  it>  if  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
person  of  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  I  shall  set 
to  view  three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  ori- 
ginal ;  the  first  is  a  translation  by  Catullus^  the  se- 
cond by  Monsieur  Boileau,  and  the  last  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  translation  of  the  Hymn  to  Venus  has 
been  so  deservedly  admired*. 

AD   LBSBIAM. 

lUe  m&  par  a$e  deo  vidOur, 
Itte  nfat  est,  superare  dtoos, 
Qid  tedens  advenus  idtntidem  te, 
Sjpectatf  et  audit 

Ihdce  ridentem ;  mitero  quod  omms 
Erijnt  sensus  nUM,  nam  sanul  te 
LesNoj  adtpacit  nUdl  est  ntper  mi 
Qnod  loquar  amens. 

Lingua  ted  torpet,  termet  sub  artus 
Flamma  dimanat,  sonitu  suopte 
Tmniuint  aures,  gemma  t^psntur 
Lumina  fwcte. 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  the  rea- 
son why  one  of  these  verses  is  printed  in  Roman 
letter  t ;  and  if  he  compares  this  translation  with 
the  original^  will  find  that  the  three  first  stanzas  are 
rendered  almost  word  for  word^  and  not  only  with 
the  same  elegance^  but  with  the  same  short  turn  of 
expression  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Greeks 
and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine for  what  reason  Madam  Dacier  has  told  us, 
that  this  ode  of  Sappho  is  preserved  entire  in  Lou- 
ginus^  since  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  looks  into 
that  author's  quotation  of  it^  that  there  must  at  least 

*  Ambrose  Philips. 

f  It  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies^  and  has  been  supplied  by  cod. 
jecture  as  above.  But  in  a  curious  eifition  of  Catullus,  puUiah«d 
at  Venice  in  17S8,  said  to  be  printed  from  an  ancient  MS.  aewly 
discovered,  this  line  is  given  thus  :«— *  Voce  hquendum.* 
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have  been  another  stanza^  which  is  not  transmitted 

to  us. 

The  second  translation  of  this  fragment  which  I 

shall  here  cite^  is  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau. 

Keurewi  /  quiprh  de  toi,  pour  tot  seule  to6fires 
Quijouit  dujdawr  de  fintendre  parler : 
Qui  te  voit  qtidquefois  doucemenJt  ltd  sodrbre. 
Lei  tUeux,  dans  son  bonheur,  peuvent-Us  C^gakr  f 

Je  sens  de  veine  enveme  une  subtUeJlamfne 
Caurir  jHxr  tout  man  corjts^  si46t  queje  te  vois .' 
Et  dans  les  doux  tran^forts,  ou  s*egare  nun  ame^ 
Je  ne  sqaurois  irouver  de  langue,  ni  de  voix, 

Un  nuage  cof^us  se  r^pand  sur  ma  w/ui, 
Je  n*entens  phis,je  tombe  en  de  douces  langueurs  ; 
Etpdle,  sans  kaleiney  mterditef  esperduH, 
Unfriuon  me  saints  je  tremble^je  me  meurs» 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather  an  imitation 
than  a  translation.  The  circumstances  do  not  lie  so 
thick  together^  and  follow  one  another  with  that 
vehemence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original.  In  shorty 
Monsieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the  poetry^  but 
not  all  the  passion,  of  this  famous  fragment.  I  shall, 
in  the  last  place,  present  my  reader  with  the  English 
translation. 

Blest  as  th*  immortal  gods  is  he^ 

The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee^  ' 

And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 

Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed*  in  transport  tost, 
.  '  My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost : 

My  bosom  glow*d ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  ^es  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill*d : 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilVd; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  feinted,  sunk,  and  died  away.  r "^Tj-J 

L  L  2 
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Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  tjiis  last  trans- 
lation^ I  shall  desire  my  learned  reader  to  look  into 
the  criticisms  which  Longinus  has  made  upon  the 
original.  ,  By  that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of 
the  translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference. .  I 
shall  only  add^  that  this  translation  is  written  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Sappho^  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the 
genius  of  our  language  will  possibly  suffer. 

Longinus  has  observed/  that  this  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that 
all  the  circumstances^  which  follow  one  another  in 
such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they 
appear  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as 
happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editors, 
through  whose  hands  this  ode  has  passed,  has  taken 
occasion  from  it  to  mention  a  circumstance  related 
by  Plutarch.  That  author,  in  the  funous  story  of 
Antiochus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, and,  not  daring  to  discover  his  passion, 
pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  tells 
us,  that  Erasistratus,  the  physician,  found  out  the 
nature  of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms  of  love 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writings.  Stra- 
tonice was  in  the  room  of  the  love-sick  prince,  when 
these  symptoms  discovered  themselves  to  his  phy- 
sician ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  very 
different  from  those  which  Sappho  here  describes  in 
a  lover  sitting  by  his  mistress.  The  story  of  An- 
tiochus is  so  well  known,  that  I  need  not  add  the 
sequel  of  it,  which  has  no  relation  to  my  present 
subject. 

C 
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Homines  addeos  nvUa  repropius  accedufU,  quam  saltUem  homi^ 
nUms  dando,  tull. 

Men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so  miicl^  as  in  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Human  nature  appears  a  very  deformed,  or  a  very 
beautiful  object,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men  of  inflamed 
passions,  or  of  wicked  designs,  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces  by  open  violence,  or  undermining  each 
other  by  secret  treachery;  when  we  observe  base 
and  narrow  ends  pursued  by  ignominious  and  dis- 
honest means ;  when  we  behold  men  mixed  in  so- 
ciety,  as  if  it  were  for  the  destruction  of  it ;  we  are 
even  ashamed  of  our  ^ecies,  and  out  of  humour 
with  our  own  being.  But  in  another  light,  when 
we  behold  them  mild,  good,  and  benevolent,  full  of 
a  generous  regard  for  the  public  prosperity,  compas- 
sionating each  other's  distresses,  and  relieving  each 
other's  wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they  are  crea- 
tures of  the  same  kind.  In  this  view  they  appear 
gods  to  each  other,  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest 
power,  that  of  doing  good ;  and  the  greatest  compli- 
ment we  have  ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own 
being,  has  been  by  calling  this  dispo^tion  of  mind 
humanity.  We  cannot  but  observe  a  pleasure  aris- 
ing in  our  own  breast,  upon  the  seeing  or  hearing  of 
a  generous  action,  even  when  we  are  wholly  disin- 
terested in  it.  I  cannot  give  a  more  proper  instance, 
of  this,  than  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in  which  he  re- 
commends a  &iend  in  the  most  handsome  manner, 
and  methinks  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  know 
the  success  of  this  epistle,  though  each  party  con- 
cerned in  it  has  been  so  many  hundred  years  in  his 
grave. 
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'  TO   MAXIMU8. 

'  What   I  should  gladly  do  for   any  friend  of 
yours>  I  think  I  may  now  with  confidence  request 
for  a  friend  of  mine.  Arrianus  Maturius  is  the  most 
considerable  man  of  his  country :  when  I  call  him 
fio^  I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  his  fortune^  though 
that  is  very  plentiful^  but  to  his  integrity^  justice, 
gravity^  and  prudence ;  his  advice  is  useful  to  me  in 
business^  and  his  judgement  in  matters  of  learning. 
His  fidelity^  truths   and  good   understanding,  are 
very  great ;  besides  this^  he  loves  me  as  you  do,  than 
which  I  cannot  say  any  thing  that  signifies  a  warmer 
afiPection.      He  has  nothing  that's  aspiring;  and, 
though  he  might  rise  to  the  highest  order  of  nobility, 
he  keeps  himself  in  an  inferior  rank :  yet  I  think 
myself  bound  to  use  my  endeavours  to  serve  and 
promote  him ;  and  would,  therefore,  find  the  means 
of  adding  something  to  his  honours,  while  he  neither 
expects  nor  knows  it,  nay,  though  he  should  refuse 
it.     Somethings  in  short,  I  would  have  for  him  that 
may  be  honourable,  but  not  troublesome ;  and  I  en* 
treat  that  you  will  procure  him  the  first  thine  of  that 
kind  that  offers^  by  which  you  will  not  only  oblige 
me^  but  him  also ;  for  thougn  he  does  not  covet  it,  I 
know  he  will  be  as  grateful  in  acknowledging  your 
favour  as  if  he  had  asked  it.' 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  The  reflections  on  some  of  your  papers  on 
the  servile  manner  of  education  now  in  use,  have 
given  birth  to  an  ambition,  which,  unless  you  dis- 
countenance it,  will,  I  doubts  engage  me  in  a  very 
difficult,  though  not  ungrateful,  adventure.  I  am 
about  to  undertake^  for  the  sake  of  the  British  youth, 
to  instruct  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  most 
daogerous  page  in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  be  read  by 
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them  with  much  pleasure^  and  with  perfect  safet  j 
to  their  persons. 

^'  Could  I  prevail  so  far  as  to  be  honoured  with 
the  protection  of  some  few  of  them^  for  I  am  not  hero 
enough  to  rescue  many^  my  design  is  to  retire  with 
them  to  an  agreeable  soUtude^  though  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  city^  for  the  convenience  of  their 
being  instructed  in  music^  dancing,  drawing,  design* 
ing,  or  any  other  such  accomplishments,  which  it  is 
conceived  may  make  as  proper  diversions  for  them^ 
and  almost  as  pleasant,  as  the  little  sordid  games 
which  dirty  school-boys  are  so  much  delighted  with. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  how  such  a  pretty  society^ 
conversing  with  none  beneath  themselves,  and  some-i 
times  admitted,  as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  par- 
ties, amongst  better  company,  commended  and  ca- 
ressed for  their  little  performances,  and  turned  by 
such  conversations  to  a  certain  gallantry  of  soul,  might 
be  brought  early  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
polite  English  writers.     Thus,  having  given  them 
some  tolerable  tastes  of  books,  they  would  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Latin  tongue  by  methods  &r 
easier  than  those  in  LiUy,  with  as  little  difficulty  or 
reluctance  as  young  ladies  learn  to  speak  French,  or 
to  sing  Italian  operas.     When  they  had  advanced 
thus  fax,  it  would  be  time  to  form  their  taste  some- 
thing more  exactly.     One  that  had  any  true  relish 
of  fine  writing,  might  with  great  pleasure  both  to 
liimi^lf  and  them,  run  over  together  with  them,  the 
best  Roman  historians,  poets,  and  orators,  and  point 
out  their  more  remarkable  beauties ;  give  them  a 
short  scheme  of  chronology,  a  little  view  of  geography^ 
medals,  astronomy,  or  what  else  might  best  reea  the 
busy,  inquisitive,  humour  so  natural  to  that  age. 
Such  of  them  as  had  the  least  spark  of  genius,  when 
it  was  once  awakened  by  the  shining  thoughts  and 
great  sentiments  of  those  admired  writers,  could  not 
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I  believe,  be  easily  withheld  from  attempting  that 
more  diihcult  sister  language,  whose  exalted  bean- 
ties  they  would  have  heard  so  often  celebrated  as  the 
pride,  and  wonder  of  the  whole  learned  world.     In 
the  mean  while,  it  would  be  requisite  to  exercise 
their  style  in  writing  any  light  pieces  that  ask  more 
of  fancy  than  of  judgement ;  and  that  frequently  in 
their  native  language,  which  every  one,  methinks, 
should  be  most  concerned  to  cultivate,  especially  let- 
ters, in  which  a  gentleman  must  have  so  frequent 
occasions  to  distinguish  himself.     A  set  of  genteel 
good-natured  youths,  fedlen  into  such  a  manner  of 
life,  would  form  almost  a  little  academy,  and  doubt- 
less prove  no  such  contemptible  companions,  as  might 
not  often  tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  himself  in 
their  diversions,  and  draw  them  into  such  serious 
sports  as  might  prove  nothing  less  instructing  than 
the  gravest  lessons.      I  doubt  not   but  it  might 
be  made  some  of  their  favourite  plays,  to  contend 
which  of  them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a 
poem  or  oration  most  gracefully,  or  sometimes  to 
join  in  acting  a  scene  of  Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our 
own  Shakspeare.     The  cause  of  Milo  might  again 
be  pleaded  before  more  favourable  judges,  Caesar  a 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  another  race 
of  Athenians  be  afresh  enraged  at  the  ambition  of 
another  Philip.     Amidst  these  noble  amusements, 
we  could  hope  to  see  the  early  dawnings  of  their 
imagination  daily  brighten  into  sense,  their  inno- 
cence improve  into  virtue,  and  their  unexperienced 
good-nature  directed  to  a  generous  love  of  their 

^^"^'y-  -  I  am,"  &c. 
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0  jnuhr  /   0  pietas  /— * 

MART.  viii.  78. 
O  modesty !  O  piety ! 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  my  correspondents,  I  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing one,  which  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  of 
politeness,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much  pleased 
with  it  myself,  and  question  not  but  it  will  be  as  ac*> 
ceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  You,  who  are  no  stranger  to  public  assemblies, 
camiot  but  have  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike 
on  such  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  before 
them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  distress,  to  which 
ingenuous  minds  are  the  most  liable,  and  may  there- 
fore deserve  some  remarks  in  your  paper.  Many 
a  brave  fellow,  who  has  put  his  enemy  to  flight  in 
the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmost  disorder  upon  mak- 
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ing  a  speech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at  home. 
One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  £euscination 
in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people^  when  darting 
all  together  upon  one  person.  I  have  seen  a  new 
actor  in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be  scarce 
able  to  speak  or  move^  and  have  expected  he  would 
have  died  above  three  acts  before  the  dagger  or  cup 
of  poison  were  brought  id.  It  woulil  not  be  amiss, 
if  such  an  one  were  at  first  introduced  as  a  ghosts  or 
a  statue^  till  he  recovered  his  spirits^  and  grew 
fit  for  some  living  part. 

"  As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self  shows  a 
diffidence^  which  is  not  displeasing^  it  implies  at  the 
i&ame  tim^  the  greatest  respect  to  an  audience  that 
can  be.  It  is  a  sort  of  mute  eloquence^  which  pleads 
for  their  fieivour  much  better  than  words  could  do; 
and  we  find  their  generosity  naturally  moved  to  sup- 
port those  who  are  in  so  much  perplexity  to  enter- 
tain them.  I  was  extremely  pleased  with  a  late  in- 
stance of  this  kind  at  tlie  opera  of  Almahide>  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  a  young  singer*^  whose 
more  than  or^ary  concern  on  her  first  appearance^ 
recommended  her  no  less  than  her  agreeable  voice, 
and  just  performance.  Mere  bashfulness  without 
merit  is. awkward;  and  merit  without  modesty  inso- 
lent. But  modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  ac- 
ceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  as  many  patrons 
as  beholders. 

"  I  am,"  &c 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert  hinH 
self  to  advantage  in  an  assonbly,  whether  it  be  his 
part  either  to  sing  or  speak,  who  lies  under  too  great 
oppressions  of  modesty.    I  remember,  upon  talking 

■    *■  Mrs.Barl»er..  See  a  curious,  account  of  ^faU  lady*  in 
John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  ▼.  p.  156. 
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with  a  friend  of  mine  eonceming  the  force  of  pro- 
nonciation^  our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enumeration 
of  the  several  organs  of  speech  which  an  orator  ought 
to  have  in  perfection^  as  the  tongue^  the  teeth^  the 
lips^  the  nose^  the  palate^  and  the  windpipe.  '  Upon 
which/  says  my  friend,  <  you  have  omitted  the  most 
.material  organ  of  them  all,  and  that  is,  the  fore- 
head.' 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  oh** 
structs  the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its' offices, 
a  due  proportion  of  it  is  thought  so  requisite  to  an 
.  orator,  that  rhetoricians  have  recommended  it  to 
their  disciples  as  a  particular  in  their  art.  Cicero 
tells  us  that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who  did  not 
appear  in  some  little  confusion  at  the  beginning  of 
lus  speech,  and  confesses  that  he  himself  never  en- 
-tered  upon  an  oration  without  trembling  and  con- 
cern. It  is  inideed  a  kind  of  deference  whidi  is 
due  to  a  great  assemblv,  and  seldom  fisdls  to  raise  a 
benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the  person  who 
[roeaks.  IV^y  correspondent  has  taken  notice  that 
the  bravest  men  often  appear  timorous  on. these  oc- 
casions, as  indeed  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  ge- 
nerally no  creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward : 

— JLniigud  meUoTt  sedjrigida  beUo 

▼<EO.  JBH.  2U.  SS8. 

—  3old  at  the  coundl-board ; 
But  cautious  in  the  fidd,  hesbuhn'd  the  sword. 


9RTDZV. 


A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  qualifica- 
tions of  JPrances  in  V:irgil;  as  Homer,  to  express  a 
man  both  timorous  and  saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind 
of  point,  which  i^  vei^  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his 
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wHtings ;  namely^  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  bilt 
the  heart  of  a  deer  *. 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  re- 
commend eloquence^  but  sets  off  every  great  talent 
which  a  man  can  be  possessed  of.  It  heightens  aU 
the  virtues  which  it  accompanies ;  like  tne  shades 
in  paintings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure^  and 
makes  the  colours  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  glar- 
ing as  .they  would  be  without  it. 

'  Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard, 
to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feel- 
ing in  the  soul,  which  makes  her  shrink  and  with- 
draw herself  from  every  thing  that  has  danger  in 
it.  It  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns  her 
to  shun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  idiich  is 
hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time  of  what  I  am  going  to  mention ;  but  I  have  read 
somewhere  in  the  history  of  ancient  G^reece,  that 
the  women  of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  The  senate, 
after  having  tried  many  expedients  to  prevent  this 
self-murder,  which  was  so  frequent  among  them,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  that  if  any  woman  whatever  should 
lay  violent  hands  upon  herself,  her  corpse  should 
be  exposed  naked  in  the  street,  and  draped  aboat 
the  city  in  the  most  public  manner.  Tliis  edict 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  was 
before  so  common.  We  may  see  in  this  instance  the 
strength  of  female  modesty,  which  was  able  to  over- 
come the  violence  even  of  madness  and  despair.  The 
fear  of  shame  in  the  hii  sex,  was  in  those  days  more 
prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our 

•  Uiad,  i.  «25. 
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tioos^  and  is  in  many  cases  90  impr^naUe  a  fence 
to  virtue ;  what  can  more  undermine  morality  than 
that  politeness  which  reigns  among  the  unthmking 
part  Qf  mankind^  and  treats  as  nn&shionable  the 
most  ingenuous  part  of  our  behaviour ;  which  re- 
commends impudence  as  good-breeding,  and  keeps  a 
man  always  in  countenance,  not  because  he  is  inno- 
.cent>  but  because  he  is  shameless  ? 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to  vice, 
that  he  prescribes  to  us  tne  practice  of  it  in  secret, 
and  advises  us  to  raise  it  in  ourselves  upon  ima- 
ginary occasions,  when  such  as  are  real  do  not  offer 
themselves ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  pf  his  precept. 
That  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest 
solitudes,  we  should  ;£Eincy  that.Cato  stands  before 
us  and  sees  every  thing  we  do.  In  short,  if  you 
banish  Modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  carries  away 
with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a  vir« 
tue ;  I  must  obiserve,  that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty, 
which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,   and  which 
those  persons  very  often  discover  who  value  them- 
-selves  most  upcm  a  well-bred  confidence.     This  hap- 
pens when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his  reason, 
and  would  not,  upon  any  consideration,  be  surprised 
at  the  practice  of  those  duties,  for  the  performance 
of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.     Many  an  im- 
pudent libertine  would  blush  to  be  caught  m  a  seri- 
ous discourse,  and  would  scarce  be  able  to  show  his 
head,  .^fter  having  disclosed  a  relisious  thought. 
.Decency  of  behaviour,  all  outward  show  of  virtue, 
and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided  by  this 
set  of  shame-faced  people,  as  what  would  disparage 
their  gaiety  of  temper,  and  infaUibly  bring  them  to 
dishonour.     This  is  such  a  poorness  of  spirit,  such 
.^  jXesj^iosifle  cowardice,  8U<;h.a  degenerate  abject  state 
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tit  mmA,  as  one  would  think  human  nature  incapa- 
pable  of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent  instances 
of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which 
toakes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth,  his 
profession,  his  poverty,  or  the  bke  misfortunes,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  ^nd  is  not  in  his 
power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by 
any  of  the  afore-mentioned  circumstances,  he  be- 
comes much  more  so  by  being  out  of  countenance  for 
them.  They  should  rather  give  him  occasion  to 
exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  palliate  those  imperfec- 
tions which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  those  perfec- 
tions which  are ;  or,  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of 
i^n  eminent  author,  he  should  imitate  Csesar,  who, 
because  his  head  was  bald,  covered  that  defect  with 
laurels. 
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Nihil  ktrffvndo  ghriam  adeptus  est. 

SALLUST.  BEL.  CAT. 

By  bedtowiog  nothing  he  acquired  glory. 

My  Wise  and  good  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Preeport, 
divides  himself  almost  equally  between  the  town 
and  the  country.  His  time  in  town  is  given  up  to 
the  public  and  the  management  of  his  private  for* 
tune ;  and  after  every  three  or  four  days  spent  in 
this  manner,  he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  seat  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  the  enjoyment  of  him- 
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^elf^  his  family^  and  liis  friend.  Thus  business  and 
pleasure^  or  radier^  in  Sir  Andrew^  labour  and  rest^ 
recommend  each  other.  They  take  their  turns  with 
so  quick  a  vicissitude^  that  neither  becomes  a  habit, 
or  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible he  should  be  surfeited  with  either.  I  often  see 
him  at  our  club  in  good  humour,  and  yet  sometimes 
too  with  an  air  of  care  in  his  looks  :  but  in  his  coun- 
try retreat  he  is  always  unbent,  and  such  a  compa- 
nion as  I  could  desire ;  and  therefore  I  seldom  rail 
to  make  t)ne  with  him  when  he  is  pleased  to  invite 
me. 

The  other  day,  as  soon  as  we  were  got  into  his 
chariot,  two  or  tnree  beggars  on  each  side  hung  upon 
the  doors,  and  solicited  our  chdrity  with  the  usual 
rhetoric  of  a  sick  wife  or  husband,  at  home,  three 
or  four  helpless  little  children  all  starving  with  cold 
and  hunger.  We  were  forced  to  part  with  some 
money  to  get  rid  of  their  importunity ;  and  then  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  with  the  blessings  and  ac- 
clamations of  these  people. 

'  Well  then,'  says  Sir  Andrew,  '  we  go  off  with 
the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  the  be^ars,  and 
perhaps  too  our  healths  will  be  drunk  at  the  next 
ale-house :  so  all  we  shall  be  able  to  value  ourselves 
upon,  is,  that  we  have  promoted  the  trade  of  the 
victualler  and  the  excises  of  the  government.  But 
how  few  ounces  of  wool  do  we  see  upon  the  backs 
of  those  poor  creatures  ?  And  when  tney  shall  next 
■ML  in  our  way,  they  will  hardly  be  better  dressed ; 
they  must  always  live  in  rags  to  look  like  objects  of 
compassion.  If  their  families  too  are  such  as  they 
are  represented,  'tis  certain  they  cannot  be  better 
clothea,  and  must  be  a  great  deal  worse  fed.  One 
would  think  potatoes  should  be  all  their  bread,  and 
their  drink  the  pure  element ;  and  then  what  goodly 
customers  are  the  fieurmeis  like  to  have  for  their  wool. 
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com^  and  cattle  ?  Such  cnstomeis^  and  sucli  a  con- 
sumption^  cannot  choose  but  advance  the  landed  In- 
terest^ and  hold  up  the  rents  of  the  gentlemen. 

^  But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants,  who  live  by 
buying  and  8e^ing,  ought  never  to  .encourage  b^- 
gars.  The  goods  which  we  export  are  indeed  the 
product  of  ue  lands,  but  much  the. greatest  part  of 
their  value  is  the  labour  of  the  people :  but  how 
much  of  these  people's  labourshall  we  export  whilst 
we  hire  theifi  to  sit  still  ?  pThe  very  alms  wey  receive 
from  us  are  the  wages  of  idleness.  I  have  often 
thought  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  take  re- 
lief from  the  parish,  or  ;to  ask  it  in  the  street,  till 
he  has  first  purchased  asmuch  as  possible  of  his  own 
livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands ;  and  then 
the  public  ought  only  .to  be  taxed  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  If  this  rule  was  strictly  observed^  we 
should  see  every  where  such  a  multitude  of  new  la- 
bourers, as  would,  in  all  probability^  reduce  the  prices 
of  all  our  manufactures.  It  is  the  very  life  of  mer« 
chandise  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  The  merchant 
ought  to  make  his  out-rset  as  cheap  as  possible^  that 
he  may  find  the  sreater  profit  upon  his  returns ;  and 
nothing  will  enamehim  to  do  this  like  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  labour  upon  all  our  manu&ctures. 
This,  too,  would  be  the  ready  ^^^^  increase  the 
number  cf  our  foreign  markets.  !rhe  abatement  of 
the  price  of  the  manufacture  would  pay  for  the  car- 
riage  of  it  to  mope  distant  countries;  :and  this  con- 
sequence would  be  equally  ben^dal  both  to  the 
laifded  and  trading  interests.  As  so  great  an  addi- 
tion of  labouring Ibaads  would. produoe  this  h^Pj 
OMBsequence  bo^  to  the  merchant  and  the  flentle- 
^auj  our  libetali^  to  oon^n<m-b^san,  ana  every 
ether  obstruction  to  the  ino^ease  .^^vlabooiers,  .m«|st 
be  cN|i)aUy  p6fi|ici«!ps  to  both.' 
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dfiction  of  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  by  the  ad- 
dition of  so  many  new  hands^  would  be  no  inconve- 
nience to  any  man ;  but  observing  I  was  something 
startled  at  the  assertion^  he  made  a  short  pause^  and 
then  resumed  the  discourse.  ^  It  may  seem^'  says 
he^  ^  a  paradox^  that  the  price  of  labour  should  be 
reduced  without  an  abatement  of  wages,  or  that 
wages  can  be  abated  without  any  inconvenience  to 
the  labourer ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  both  those  things  may  happen.  The  wages  of 
the  labourers  make  the  greatest  <  part  of  the  price  of 
every  thing  that  is  useful ;  and  if  in  proportion  with 
the  wages  the  prices  of  all  other  things  should  be 
abated,  every  labourer  with  less  wages  would  still 
be  able  to  purchase  as  many  necessaries  of  life; 
where  then  would  be  the  inconvenience  ?  But  the 
price  of  labour  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
more  hands  to  a  manufacture,  and  yet  the  wages  of 
persons  remain  as  high  as  ever.  The  admirable  Sir 
William  Petty  has  given  examples  of  this  in  some 
of  his  writings ;  one  of  them,  as  I  remember,  is  that 
of  a  watch,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  so  as 
shall  suit  my  present  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  a 
single  watch  could  not  be  made  so  cheap  in  propor- 
tion by  one  only  man,  as  a  hundred  watches  by  a 
hundred ;  for  as  there  is  vast  variety  in  the  work,  no 
one  person  could  equally  suit  himse£p  to  all  the  parts 
of  it :  the  manufacture  would  be  tedious,  and  at  last 
but  clumsily  performed.  But  if  a  hundred  watches 
were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the  cases  may 
be  assigned  to  one,  the  dials  to  another,  the  wheeLs 
to  another,  the  springs  to  another,  and  every  other 
part  to  a  proper  artist.  As  there  would  be  no  need 
of  perplexing  any  one  person  with  too  much  variety, 
every  one  would  be  able  to  perform  his  single  part 
with  greater  skill  and  expedition ;  and  the  hundred 
ivatches  would  be  finished  in  one-fourth  part  of  the 
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time  of  ibe  first  caae,  and  ererv  one  of  them  at 
fourth  port  of  the  oost^  though  the  wages  of  eveiy 
man  were  eqoaL  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  would  increase  the  demand  ^  it^  all  the 
same  hands  would  be  still  employed^  and  as  well 
paid*  The  same  rule  will  hold  in  the  clothing, 
the  shippings  and  all  the  other  trades  whatsoever. 
And  thus  an  addition  of  hands  to  our  manufactures 
will  only  reduce  the  price  of  them ;  the  labourer  will 
still  have  as  much  wages^  and  will  consequently  be 
enabled  to  purchase  more  conveniences  of  life ;  ao 
that  every  interest  in  the  nation  would  receive  a  be- 
nefit from  an  increase  of  our  working  people. 

^  Besides  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  coanty  to  com- 
mon beggars^  since  every  beggar  is  an  inhabitant  of 
a  parish^  and  every  parish  is  taxed  to  the  maintenanoe 
of  their  o^vn  poor.  For  my  own  part^  I  cannot  be 
mightily  pleased  with  the  laws  which  have  done  this, 
which  have  provided  better  to  feed  than  employ  the 
poor.  We  have  a  tradition  from  our  fore&thers>  that^ 
after  the  first  of  those  laws  was  made^  they  Wj&re  in- 
sulted with  that  famous  song ; 

Hftng  sorrow  and  cast  away  care^ 
The  parish  is  bound  to  find  us,  ^ 

And  if  we  will  be  so  good-natured  as  to  maintain 
them  without  work^  they  can  do  no  less  in  return 
than  sing  us  "  The  merry  Beggars." 

'  What  then  ?  Am  I  against  all  acts  of  charity? 
God  forbid  I  I  know  of  no  virtue  in  the  Oonsel  that 
is  in  more  pathetic  expressions  recommended  to  our 
practice.  "  1  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat> 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed 
me  not>  a  strang|er  and  ye  took  me  not  in,  sick  and  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  me  not."  Our  Ble^ed  Saviour 
treats  the  exercise  or  n^lect  of  charity  towards  a 
poor  nuu^  as  the  perfonn|uioe  or  bnsaoh  of  this  duty 
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towards  himself.  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  the  will 
of  my  Lord  and  Master :  and  therefore  if  an  indus- 
trious man  shall  submit  to  the  hardest  labour  and 
coarsest  fare^  rather  than  endure  the  shame  of  taking 
relief  from  ihe  parish^  or  asking  it  in  the  street^  this 
is  the  htmgry,  the  thirsty^  the  mdced;  and  I  ought  to 
believe,  if  any  man  is  come  hither  for  shelt^  against 
peirsecution  or  oppression,  this  is  the  stranger,  and  I 
ought  to  take  him  in.  If  any  countryman  of  our  own 
is  fiJlen  into  ^e  hands  of  infidels,  and  lives  in  a  state 
of  miserable  captivity,  this  is  the  man  in  prison,  and 
I  should  contribute  to  his  ransom.  I  ought  to  give 
to  a  hospital  of  invalids,  to  recover  as  many  useful 
subjects  as  I  can ;  but  I  shall  bestow  none  of  my 
bounties  upon  an  alms-house  of  idle  people ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  I  should  not  think  it  a  reproach  to 
me  if  I  had  withheld  my  charity  from  those  common 
b^gars.  But  we  prescribe  better  rules  than  we  are 
able  to  practise ;  we  are  ashamed  not  to  give  into  the 
miateTcATi  customs  of  our  country :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  reproach  worse  than 
that  of  common  swearing,  that  the  idle  and  the  aban- 
doned are  suffered,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  and  all  that 
is  sacred,  to  extort  from  Christian  and  tender  minds  a 
supply  to  a  profligate  way  of  life,  that  is  always  to  be 
supported,  but  never  reheved.' 
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.»  Tanjwnti  hoc  nnt  nostri  medtdna  Jwroris,, 
AuJt  deus  Ule  malis  hommmn  tnitescere  tUKot. 

^  VIRG.  ECL,  X,  60. 

As  if  with  sports  my  sufferings  I  could  ease ; 
Or  by  my  pains  the  god  of  love  appease. 

T 


DRYDEK. 


I  SHALL  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  pro- 
mise I  have  made  to  the  public,  by  obliging  them 
with  a  translation  of  the  little  Greek  manuscript^, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piec^  of  those  records 
that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  upon 
the  promontory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a  short  history  o£ 
the  I/over's  Leap,  and  is  inscribed.  An  account  of 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  offered  up  their  vows 
in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the  forty-sixth 
Olympiad,  and  leaped  ^m  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves 
of  the  passion  of  love. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in'  many  parts,  as  only 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the 
person  he  leaped  for,  and  relating,  in  short,  that  he 
was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed,  by  the  fall. 
It  indeed  gives  the  j^nes  of  so  many  who  died  by  it> 
that  it  would  hai  xpbked  like  a  Bill  of  Mortality^ 
had  I  translated  it  at  full  length ;  I  have  therefcnre 
made  an  abridgement  of  it,  and  only  extracted  such 
pfiurticular  passages  as  have  something  extraordinary, 
either  in  tne  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  hXe  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  pre* 
mce,  take  the  account  as  follows  :— 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped 
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for  Bombyca^  the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion 
with  the  loss  of  his  right  1^  and  arm,  whidi  were 
broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis:  very  much  bruised, 
but  escaped  with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  .^schines,  being  in  love  with 
Lycus ;  and  iBschines,  her  husband,  being  in  love 
with  £uril]a,  which  had  made  this  married  couple 
very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several  years:  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
th^  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  hved  very  hap- 
pily together  ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexip- 
pus,  after  a  courtship  of  three  years :  she  stood  upon 
the  brow  of  the  promontory  for  some  time,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  and  a  little 
picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped>made  an  offering 
of  a  silver  cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Simaetha,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  the  Myndian,  pe- 
rished in  the  fieJl. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with 
Rhodope  the  courtesan,  having  spent  his  whole  estate 
upon  her,  was  advised  by  his  sister  to  leap  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her 
till  he  was  reduced  to  his  k^talent ;  being  for- 
saken by  Rhodope,  at  lengthipW)lved.to  take  the 
leap:  perished  in  it.  <<.•' 

Aridseus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with 
Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thespis;  escaped  ^thout 
damage,  saving  only  that  two  of  his  fore-teeth  were 
struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this 
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leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  passion  for  his  memory; 
bnt^  being  arrived  at  the  promontory^  she  there  met 
with  Dymmachus^  the  Milesian^  and  after  a  short 
conversation  with  him^  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her 
leap^  and  married  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  arte  stiU  to  be  seen 
hanging  np  in  the  western  comer  of  the  temple. 

Olphis^  the  fisherman^  having  received  a  box  on 
the  ear  f^m  Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  being  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  to  ao  with  her^  leaped^  and 
escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several 
years  before  driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to 
this  leap ;  being  now  in  the  fiffcy-nffch  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her 
neck  in  the  £aXL. 

Hipparchus,  being  passionately  fond  of  his  own 
wife,  who  was  enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  leaped  and 
died  of  his  fedl:  upon  which  his  wife  married  her 
gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing  master,  in  love  with  Olympiad 
an  Athenian  matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock 
with  great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid; 
he  peeped  several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his 
heart  misgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and  married  her 
that  evening. 

Ciniedus,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  m 
the  Pythian  records,  being  asked  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  ashamed  to 
discover  it,  he  was  set  aside,  and  not  suffered  to 
leap. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love 
with  Eurybates :  hurt  in  the  fUl,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  her  second  time  of  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  wiA 
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bis  master's  daughter :  drowned^  the  boats  not  coin« 
ing  in  soon  enough  to  his  relief. 

Sappho^  the  Lesbian^  in  love  with  Phaon>  arrived 
at  the  temple  of  Apollo  habited  like  a  bride^  in 
garments  as  white  as  snow.  She  wore  a  garland  of 
myrtle  on  her  head^  and  ciurried  in  her  hand  the 
little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention. 
After  having  sung  a  hymn  to  Apollo^  she  hung  up 
her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  altar  and  her  harp 
on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  vestments 
like  a  Spartan  virgin^  and  amidst  thousands  of  spec- 
tators^ who  were'  anxious  for  her  safety  and  offered 
up  vows  for  her  deliverance,  marched  directly  for. 
wards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the  prompntory, 
where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself 
off  the  rock  with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never 
before  observed  in  any  who  had  attempted  that  dan- 
gerous leap.  Many  who  were  present  related,  that 
they  saw  her  ^1  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she 
never  rose  again;  though  there  were  others  who 
affirmed  that  she  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her 
leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she 
fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under 
•that  shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteness  and 
fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not  deceive  those 
who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether  she  might  not 
really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musical  and 
melancholy  bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Les- 
bians. 

Alcasus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some 
.time  been  passionately  in  love  with  Sappho>  arrived 
at  the  promontory  of  the  Leucate  that  very  evening, 
in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account;  but 
hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him, 
and  that  h^r  body  could  be  no  where  found,  he  very 
generously  laixiented  her  fall,  and^is  said  to  h^ve 
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written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode  upon  that 
occasion. 

LEAFED  IM  THIS  OLYMPIAD. 

Males    124 

Females 126 


250 


CURED. 

Males .  .  51 

Females 69 


120 
C 
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Vdlem  in  amicUia  sic  erraremus, 

HOB.  SAT.  i.   3.^1,    ' 

I  wish  this  error  in -your  friendship  rdgn'd. 

CREECH.' 

You  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story  has  heen 
told  with  some  entertaining  circumstances,  tell  it 
over  again  with  particulars  that  destroy  the  jest,  but 
give  light  into  the  truth  of  the  narration.  This  sort 
of  veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has  something 
amiable  in  it,  because  it  proceeds  ftom  the  love  of 
truth,  even  in  frivolous  occasions.  If  such  honest 
amendments  do  not  promise  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion, they  do  a  sincere  ftiend;  for  which  reason, 
one  should  allow  them  so  much  of  our  time,  if  we 
fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set  us  right  in  matters 
that  can  do  us  no  manner  of  harm,  whether  the 
£act8  be  one  way  or  the  other.  Lies  which  are  told 
out  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  a  man   should 
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detect  in  his  own- defence^  becaqse  he  should  not  be 
triumphed  over.  Lies  which  are  told  out  of  malice 
he  should  expose^  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind^  because  every  man  should  rise 
against  a  common  enemy:  but  the  officious  liar^ 
many  have  argued^  is  to  be  excused^  because  it  does 
.  some  man  good^  and  no  man  hurt.  The  man  who 
made  more  than  ordinary  speed  from  a  fieht  in 
which  the  Athenians,  were  beaten^  and  told  them 
-they  had  obtained  a  complete  victory^  and  put  the 
whole  city  into  the  utmost  joy  and  exultation^  was 
checked  by  the  magistrates  for  his  falsehood :  but 
excused  himself  by  saying,  ^  O  Athenians !  am  I  your 
en^Qiy  because  1  gave  ye  two  happy  days?'  This 
/fellow  did  to  a  whole  people  what  an  acquaintance  of 
.mine  does  every  day  he  lives^  in  some  eminent  d^ee^ 
.to  particular  persons.  He  is  ever  lying  people  into 
.good  humour^  and^  as  Plato  said^  it  was  allowable  in 
physicians  to  lie  to  their  patients  to  keep  up  their 
spirits^  I  am  half  doubtful  whether  my  frinid's  be* 
haviour  is  not  as  excusable.  His  manner  is  to  express 
himself  surprised  at  the  cheerful  countenance  of  a 
man  whom  be  observes  diffident  of  himself;  and  ge- 
nerally by  that  means  makes  his  lie  a  truth.  ^He 
will^  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the. circum- 
stance^ ask  one  whom  he  knows  at  varismce  with  an- 
.other>  what  is  the  mea^ing  that  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
namji^g  his  adversary^  dpes  n^t  applaud  him  with 
that  heartiness  which  formerly  he  has  heard  him  ? 
'  He  said^  indeed^'  cemt^nues  he>  '  I  would  rather 
have  that  pian  for  my  friepd  than  ^ny  ^an  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  for  an  ei^emy' — ^This  m^ts  the  persop  he 
talks  to,  who  expected  npthing  but  dowunght  rail- 
lery from  that  side*  A^ording  as  he  sees  his  prac- 
.tice  siiicceeaij  he  goes  to  the  opposite  piM^y,  and  teU» 
him  he  cannot  imagine, how  it  hs^pens  that  sQixie 
people  know  one  another  ^o  little ;  'You  spoke  with 
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80  much  coldness  of  a  gentleman  who  said  more  good 
of  yoli^  than^  let  me  tell  vou^  any  man  living  deserves/ 
The  success  of  one  of  these  incidents  was^  that  the 
next  time  that  one  of  the  adversaries  spied  the  other, 
he  hems  after  him  in  the  public  street^  and  they  must 
crack  a  bottle  at  the  next  tavern^  that  used  to  turn 
out  of  the  other's  way  to  avoid  one  another's  eye- 
shot. He  will  tell  one  beauty  she  was  oommencled 
by  another^  nay^  he  will  say  she  gave  the  woman  he 
speaks  to  the  preference  in  a  particular  for  which 
herself  is  admired.  The  pleasantest  conftision  ima- 
ginable is  made  through  the  whole  town  by  my 
friend's  indirect  offices.  You  shall  have  a  visit  re- 
turned after  half  a  year's  absence,  and  mutual  railing 
at  each  other  every  day  of  that  .time.  They  meet 
with  a  thousand  lamentations  for  so  long  a  separation^ 
each  party  naming  herself  for  the  greater  deunquent, 
if  the  other  can  possibly  be  so  good  as  to  forgive  her, 
which  she  has  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  from  the 
knowledge  of  her  goodness,  to  hope  for.  Very  often 
a  whole  train  of  railers  of  each  side  tire  their  horses 
in  setting  matters  right  which  they  have  said  during 
the  war  between  the  parties ;  and  a  whole  circle  of 
acquaintance  are  put  into  a  thousand  pleasing  pas- 
sions and  sentiments,  instead  of  the  pangs  of  anger^ 
envy,  detraction,  and  malice. 

The  worst  evil  I  ever  observed  this  man's  false- 
hood occasion,  has  been,  that  he  turned  detraction 
into  flattery.  He  is  well  skilled  in  the  manners  of 
the  world;  and,  by  overlooking  what  men  really  are, 
he  grounds  his  artifices  upon  what  they  have  a  mind 
to  be.  Upon  this  foundation,  if  two  distant  friends 
are  brougnt  together,  and  the  cement  seems  to  be 
weak,  he  never  rests  till  he  finds  new  appearances 
to  take  off  all  remains  of  ill-will,  and  that  by  new 
misunderstandings  they  are  thoroughly  reoonoled. 
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^^  TO  THB  SFSCTATOB* 
'*  SIB, 

'^  Thebe  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood  two  days 
ago  one  of  your  gay  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
being  attended  at  his  entry  with  a  servant  of  his 
own,  besides  a  countryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a 
guide,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  village  to  learn 
whence  and  what  he  might  be.  The  countryman 
to  whom  they  applied  as  most  easy  of  access,  knew 
little  more  than  tnat  the  gentleman  came  from  Lon- 
don to  travel  and  see  ^sishions,  and  was,  as  he  heard 
say,  a  free-thinker*.  What  religion  that  might  be, 
he  could  not  tell:  and  for  his  own  part,  if  they  had 
not  told  him  the  man  was  a  free-thinker,  he  should 
have  guessed,  by  his  way  of  talking,  he  was  little 
better  than  a  heathen ;  excepting  only  that  he  had 
been  a  good  gentleman  to  him,  and  made  him  drunk 
twice  in  one  day,  over  and  above  what  they  had  bar- 
gained for. 

'^  I  do  not  look  upon  the  simplicity  of  this,  and 
several  odd  inquiries  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you, 
to  be  wondered  at;  much  less  can  I  think  that 
our  youths  of  fine  wit  and  enlarged  understandings 
have  any  reason  to  laugh.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  every  squire  in  Great  Britain  should  know 
what  the  word  free-thinker  stands  for ;  but  it  were 
much  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  value  themselves 
upon  that  conceited  title  were  a  little  better  in- 
structed in  what  it  ought  to  stand  for ;  and  that  they 
would  not  persuade  themselves  a  man  is  really  and 
truly  a  free-thinker,  in  any  tolerable  sense,  merely 
by  virtue  of  his  being  an  atheist,  or  an  infidel  of 

*  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  probably  Mr.  Toland,  who 
is  said  by  the  Examiner  to  have  been  the  butt  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator. 
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anj  o^ber  dkdactiaiu    It  —y  be  d— hied  with  good 
wtamn,  whtAtr  then  cnr  m  in  natme  a  more 
a|fi|fiftj  alsriali,  snd  tfeotted,  ecBcntioii  tfaali  the 
tiibe  Ob  hfwi¥«ca>pfit>  at  pffjHint  lo  pgcrailmg  in. 
thk  islaiid.    Their  pvetenaon  to  be  ftee-thinkera,  is 
BO  odicr  than  lakes  hare  to  be  free-lirerB,  and  sa— 
tage*  to  be  free-men;  that  is,  tiwj  can  think  iHbat— 
ever  they'  hare  a  mind  to,  and  give  themaehres  np  to 
whatever  ooneeit  the  extravagancy  of  their  incunar- 
tion  or  their  fimcy  shall  suggest;  they^  can  think 
as  wildly  as  th^  talk  and  act,  and  will  not  endure 
tiiat  ihor  wit  uioold  be  cwntrellfid  by  such  fonnal 
things  as  decency  and  common  sense.     Deduction^ 
coherence,  consisteniy,  and  all  the  roles  of  reason:, 
they  accordingly  disdain,  as  too  precise  and  mecha*- 
nical  for  men  ot  a  liberal  education. 

''  This,  as  &*  as  I  coold  ever  learn  from  their- 
writings,  or  my  own  obserration,  is  a  true  account 
of  the  British  nee-thinker.     Onr  visitant  here,  who 
gave  occasion  to  this  paper,  has  brought  with  him  a 
newsystem  of  common  sense,  the  particulars  of  whid^ 
I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with,  but  will  lose  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  informing  myself  whether  it  contain  anjr 
thing  worth  Mr.  Spectator's  notice.     In  the  mean^ 
time.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  if  you  would  take  this  subject  into  your 
own  consideration,  and  comrinoe  the  hopeful  youthr 
of  our  nation,  that  licentiousness  is  not  freedom;  or^ 
if  such  a  paradox  will  not  be  uiiderslood,  that  a  pre- 
judice towards  atheism  is  not  impartiality. 

**  I  am,  SIB, 
''  Your  most  humble  serv^mt, 

"  PHILONOUS.'* 

«  Devonshire^  Nor.  14^  1711." 

T 
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Vinceniem  UrepUus.^-' 

ROR.  ABS  POST.  81. 

Awes  the  tumultuous  noises  of  the  pit. 

KOSCOMMOir. 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  pro- 
vince of  a  Spectator  than  public  shows  and  diver- 
sions ;  and^  as  among  these  there  are  none  which  can 
pretend  to  vie  with  those  el^ant  entertainments  that 
are  exhibited  in  our  theatre^  I  think  it  particularly 
incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  viing  that  is 
remarkable  in  such  numerous  and  refined  assemblies. 
It  is  observed^  that  of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  certain  person  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play- 
bouse^  who^  when  he  is  pleased  with  any  thing  that 
is  acted  upon  the  stage^  expresses  his  approbation 
by  a  loud  knock  upon  the  benches  or  the  wainscot, 
which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  This 
person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gaJlery.'  Whether  it  be 
that  the  blow  he  gives  on  these  occasions  resembles 
that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  shops  of  such  arti- 
sans^ or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
trunk-maker,  who^  after  the  finishing  of  his  day's 
work^  used  to  unbend  his  mind  at  these  public  diver- 
sions with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly 
tell.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  which  haunts  the 
upper  gallery,  and,  from  time  to  time,  makes  those 
strange  noises;  and  the  rather,  because  he  is  observed 
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to  be  louder  than  (nrdinary  every  time  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  appears.  Others  have  reported^  that  it  is  a 
dumb  man^  who  has  chosen  this  way  of  uttering  him- 
self when  he  is  transported  with-  any  thing  he  sees  or 
hearsw  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  play-house 
thunderer^  that  exerts  himself  after  this  manner  in 
the  upper  gallery  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  up«B 
the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  business  t»  get  the  best 
imformation  1  could  in  a  matter  of  this  memento  I 
find  that  the  trunk-maker^  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
is  a  large  black  man,  whom  nobody  knows.  He  ge- 
nerally leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  with 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes  upon  the 
stage.  He  is  never  seen  to  smile ;  but,  upon  hearing 
any  thing  that  pleases  him,  he  takes  mp  his  staff  with 
both  hands,  ana  lays  it  upon  the  next  piece  of  timber 
that  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  vehemence ; 
after  which,  he  composes  himself  in  his  former  poa- 
ture,  till  such  time  as  something  new  sets  him  agaiik 
at  work. 

It  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed 
that  the  most  judicious  critic  could  never  except 
against  it.  As  soon  as  any  shining  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  poet,  or  any  uncommon  grace  appears 
m  the  actor,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot,  if  the 
audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smites  a  se- 
cond time ;  and,  if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awakened, 
looks  round  him  with  great  wrath,  and  repeats  tiie 
blow  a  third  time,  which  never  fiuls  to  produce  the 
clap.  He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the  dap 
of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  applaiiae 
ratifies  it  with  a  single  thwack* 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-house,  that  it 
is  said  a  fiormer  director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being 
aUe  to  pay  his  attendance  by  reason  of  sickness, 
kept  one  m  pay  to  officiate  finr  him  till  sacfa  tiaia 
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as  he  recovered;  but  the  person  so  employed,  though 
he  laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence,  did  it  in 
such  wrong  places,  that  the  audience  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  not  their  old  friend  the  trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted 
himself  with  vigour  this  seas^m.  He  sometimes  plies 
at  the  opera ;  and,  upon  Nicolini's  first  appearance, 
was  said  to  have  demolished  three  benches  in  the 
fury  of  his  applause.  He  had  broken  half  a  dozen 
oaken  plants  upon  Do^et*^  and  seldom  goes  away 
from  a  tragedy  of  Shi^peare,  without  leaving  the 
wainscot  extremely  shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  this  his  obstre- 
perous approbation,  but  very  cheerfully  repair  at 
their  own  cost  whatever  damage  he  makes.  They  had 
once  a  thought  of  erecting  a  kmd  of  wooden  an^  for 
his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  very  sounding  plank 
in  order  to  render  his  strokes  more  deep  and  mel- 
Icnv ;  but  as  this  might  not  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  music  of  a  kettle-drum,  the  project  was  laid 
aside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
great  use  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  person  should 
thus  preside  over  their  heads  like  the  director  of  a 
consort,  in  order  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  beat 
time  to  their  applauses:  or,  to  raise  my  simile,  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  the  trunk-maker  in  the  upper-gal- 
lery to  be  like  Virgil's  ruler  of  the  wind,  seated  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  who,  when  he  struck  his  sceptre 
upon  the  side  of  it,  roused  a  hurricane,  and  set  the 
tniole  cavern  in  an  uproart. 

*  Thomas  Dogget,  an  excellent  comic  aotor,  who  was  for  many 
years  joint  manager  of  the  play-house  with  Wilkes  and  Colly  Cib- 
ber,  of  whom  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  account  in  Gibber's 
Apolo^  for  his  own  Life. 

f  iBneis,  i.  85. 
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It  is  certain  the  trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a  good 
play^  and  brought  many  a  graceful  actor  into  reputa- 
tiouj  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice 
of.  It  is  very  visible^  as  the  audience  is  not.  a  little 
abashed,  if  they  find  themselves  betrayed  into  a  clap, 
when  their  friend  in  the  upper  gallery  does  not  come 
into  it ;  so  the  actors  do  not  value  tJiemselves  upon 
the  clap,  but  regard  it  as  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  or 
empty  noise,  when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken 
plant  in  it.  I  know  it  has  been  given  out  by  those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  trunk-maker,  that  he  has 
sometimes  been  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  bad 
poet,  or  a  vicious  player ;  but  this  is  a  surmise  which 
has  no  foundation :  his  strokes  are  always  just,  and 
his  admonitions  seasonable :  he  does  not  deal  about 
his  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits  the  right  nail 
upon  the  head.  That  inexpressible  force  wherewith 
he  lays  them  on,  suiSicicntly  shows  the  evidence  and 
strength  of  his  conviction.  .  His  zeal  for  a  good  au- 
thor is  indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks  down  every 
fence  and  partition,  every  boardand  plank,  that  stands 
within  the  expression  of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in 
barren  speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of 
fact,  without  drawing  something  from  them  for  the 
advantage  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that,  whenever  the 
trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  he 
shall  have  lost  the  spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness,  old 
age,  infirmity,  or  the  like,  some  able-bodied  critic 
should  be  advanced  to  this  post,  and  have  a  compe- 
tent salary  settled  on  him  for  Ufe,  to  be  furnished 
with  bamboos  for  operas,  crab-tree  cudgels  for  co- 
medies, and  oaken  plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  And,  to  the  end  that  this  place  should 
be  always  disposed  of  according  to  merit,  I  would 
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have  none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not  given  con- 
vincing proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgement,  and  a 
strong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  occasion,  either 
knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry.  In  short,  I  would  have  him  a  due 
composition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so  rightly 
qualified  for  this  important  office,  that  the  trunk- 
maker  may  not  be  missed  by  our  posterity. 

C 
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—  Dare  jura  maritis, 

HOR.  AR8  POST.  398. 

With  laws  connubial  tyrants  to  restrain. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  You  have  not  spoken  in  so  direct  a  manner 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  as  that  important  case 
deserves.  It  would  not  be  improper  to  observe  upon 
the  peculiarity  in  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  of  rail- 
ing and  laughmg  at  that  institution ;  and  when  they 
fall  into  it,  from  a  profligate  habit  of  mind,  being  in« 
sensible  of  the  satisfeictions  in  that  way  of  life,  and 
treating  their  wives  with  the  most  barbarous  dis- 
respect. 

"  Particular  circumstances,  and  cast  of  temper, 
must  teach  a  man  the  probability  of  mighty  uneasi- 
nesses in  that  state,  for  unquestionably  some  there  are 
whose  very  dispositions  are  strangely  averse  to  con- 
jugal friendship ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by  his 
own  natural  complexion  prompted  to  tease  and  tor- 

VOL.  vm.  D 
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ment  another  for  no  reason  but  being  nearly  allied 
to  him.  And  can  there  be  any  thing  more  oase^  or 
senre  to  sink  a  man  so  much  bebw  his  own  distin- 
guishing  characteristic^  I  mean  reason,  than  retain- 
ing evil  for  good  in  so  open  a  manner  as  that  of 
treating  a  helpless  creature  wii^  unkindness,  who 
has  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  him  as  to  believe  what 
he  said  relating  to  one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of 
life,  by  delivering  her  happiness  in  this  world  to  his 
care  and  protection  ?  Must  not  that  man  be  aban- 
doned even  to  all  manner  of  humanity,  who  can  de- 
ceive a  woman  with  appearances  of  affection  and 
kindness,  for  no  other  end  but  to  torment  her  with 
more  ease  and  authority  ?  Is  any  thing  more  unlike 
a  gentleman,  than  when  his  honour  is  engaged  for 
the  performing  his  promises,  because  nothing  but 
that  can  oblige  him  to  it,  to  become  afterwards  false 
to  his  word,  and  be  alone  the  occasion  of  misery  to 
one  whose  happiness  he  but  lately  pretended  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  ?  Ought  such  a  one  to 
be  trusted  in  his  common  affairs  ?  or  treated  but  as 
one  whose  honesty  consisted  only  in  his  incapacity'of 
beingotherwise  ? 

''There  is  one  cause  of  this  usage  no  less  absurd 
than  common,  which  takes  place  among  the  more 
unthinking  men :  and  that  is,  the  desire  to  appear 
to  their  friends  free  and  at  liberty,  and  without  those 
trammels  they  have  so  much  ridiculed.  To  avoid 
this,  they  fly  into  the  other  extreme,  and  grow  tyrants 
that  they  may  seem  mastersi  Because  an  uncon- 
trollable command  of  their  own  actions  is  a  certain 
sign  of  entire  dominion,  they  won't  so  much  as  re- 
cede from  the  government  even  in  one  muscle  of 
their  fiices.  A  kind  look  they  believe  would  be 
Pawning,  and  a  civil  answer  yielding  the  superiority. 
To  this  must  we  attribute  an  austerity  they  betray 
in  every  action.    What  but  this  can  put  a  man  out 
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of  hummr  in  liis  wife's  company,  thon^  lie  is  so 
distinguishingly  pleasant  every  where  else?  The  bit- 
terness of  his  replies,  and  the  severity  of  his  frown» 
to  the  tenderest  of  wives,  clearly  demonstrate,  that 
an  ill-grounded  fear  of  being  thought  too  submissive, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  I  am  willing  to  call  it, 
ailected  moroseness ;  but  if  it  be  such,  only  put  on 
to  convince  his  acquaintance  of  his  entire  dominion, 
let  him  take  care  of  the  consequence,  wl^ieh  will  be- 
oertain  and  worse  than  the  present  evil;  his  seeming, 
indifference  will  by  d^ees  grow  into  real  contempt ;. 
and  if  it  doth  not  whoUy  alienate  the  affections  of  his 
wife  for  ever  from  him,  make  both  him  and  her  more 
miserable  than  if  it  really  did  so. 

"  However  inconsistent  it  may  appear,  to  be 
thought  a  well-bred  person  has  no  small  share  in 
this  clownish  behaviour.  A  discourse,  therefore,  re- 
lating to  good-breeding  towards  a  loving  and  a  ten- 
der wife,  would  be  of  great  use  to  this  sort  of  gen- 
tlemen. Gould  you  but  once  convince  them,  that  to 
be  civil  at  least  is  not  beneath  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  even  tender  affection,  towards  one 
who  would  make  it  reciprocal,  betrays  any  softness 
or  effeminacy  that  the  most  masculine  msposition 
need  be  ashamed  of:  could  you  satisfy  them  of  the 
generosity  of  voluntary  civility,  and  the  greatness 
of  soul  that  is  conspicuous  in  benevolence  without 
immediate  obligations  :  could  you  recommend  to 
people's  practice  the  saying  of  the  gentleman  quoted 
m  one  of  your  speculations,  ^  That  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  make  the  inclinations  of  a 
woman  of  merit  go  along  with  her  duty :'  could  you, 
I  say,  persuade  these  men  of  the  beauty  and  rea- 
sonableness of  this  sort  of  behaviour,  I  have  so  much 
charity,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  to  believe  you 
would  convince  them  of  a  thing   they^  are   only 
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to  alknr.  BffMdfgj,  yoa  would  recommend 
that  stite  in  its  tmesty  md  oonaeqiieiitlT  its  most 
agnab]e,«aQloiin;  and  the  gentlemen^  wiio  have  ftr 
auT  time  been  sucii  professed  wiwniwK  to  it,  wlien 
should  aanre,w«iii]d  retain  yoiir  their  thanks 
their  interest  in  prevailing  over  their 
pnjodices.  Maniage  in  general  would  by  this 
mrann  be  a  more  easy  and  comfortable  condition ; 
the  bnsband  would  be  no  nHiere  so  well  satisfied  as 
inlus  own  pailour,  nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as  in  the 
company  of  her  hndiand.  A  desire  of  being  agree- 
able in  the  lorer  would  be  increased  in  the  husband, 
and  the  mistresB  be  more  amiable  by  becoming  the 
wife.  Begides  all  niiidi,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we 
should  find  the  race  of  men  grow  wiser  as  their  pro- 
genitors grew  kinder,  and  the  affection  of  their  pa- 
rents would  be  Gonspicaoas  in  the  wisdom  of  thw 
children  ;  in  shfurt,  men  would  in  general  be  mudi 
bettcf-  Iramoored  than  they  are,  did  not  they  sofire- 
qucntly  exercise  the  worst  turns  of  their  temper 
wkere  they  ou^t  to  exert  the  best." 

"  JIB.  SPSCTATOR,  . 

*'  I  AM  a  wfanan  who  left  the  admiration  of  this 
whole  town,  to  throw  myself,  l^T  love  of  wealth, 
into  the  arms  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I 
could  have  had  any  one  of  several  men  of  sense  who 
lao^ished  fer  me ;  bat  my  case  is  just.  I  believed 
my  superior  undeistanding  would  form  him  into  a 
timetable  creature.  But,  alas !  my  spouse  has  cun- 
ning and  suspicion,  the  inseparable  companions  of 
little  minds ;  and  every  attempt  I  make  to  divert,  by 
putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a  sudden  cheerfulness^ 
or  kind  behaviour,  he  looks  upon  as  the  first  acts 
to\rards  an  insurrection  against  his  undeserved  do- 
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minion  orer  me.     Let   every  one  wlio  is  still  to 
choose^  and  hopes  to  govern  a  fool^  remember 

"  TBI8TI8SA." 
*'  MR.  SPBCTATOB, 

''  This  is  to  complain  of  an  evil  practice  which  I 
think  very  well  deserves  a  redress^  though  you  have 
not  as  yet  taken  any  notice  of  it:  if  you  mention  it 
in  your  paper^  it  may  perhaps  have  a  very  good  effect. 
Wnat  I  mean  is^  the  disturbance  some  people  give  to 
others  at  churchy  by  .their  repetition  oi  the  prayers 
after  the  minister ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  prayers^ 
but  also  in  the  absolution ;  and  the  commandments 
fare  no  better^  which  are  in  a  particular  manner  the 
priest's  office :  this  I  have  known  done  in  so  audible 
a  manner^  that  sometimes  their  voices  have  been  as 
loud  as  his.  As  little  as  you  would  think  it^  this  is 
frequently  done  by  people  seemingly  devout.  This 
irrdigious  inadvertency  is  a  thing  extremely  offen- 
sive :  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  thing  I  give 

on  liberty  to  ridicule^  but  hope  it  may  be  amended 

y  the  bare  mention. 

"  SIR, 

''  Your  very  humble  servant, 

«  T.  S." 

"  St  Martin's,  Nov.  26." 
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Visu  carenlem  magna  jtars  veri  latet, 

SENECA  I>f  OIDIP.  295. 

They  that  are  dim  of  sight  see  truth  by  halves. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the 
pleasure  which  happy  minds  shall  enjoy  in  a  future 
state,  will  arise  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  a  discovering  of  the  secret  and  amazing  steps  of 
Providence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  an  entertainment  more  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man,  if  we  consider  that  curiosity 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  appetites 
implanted  in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  of  our 
most  pleasing  passions ;  and  what  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  enjoyments  will  be  afforded  to  both  these, 
in  a  scene  so  large  and  various  as  shall  then  be  laid 
open  to  our  view  in  the  society  of  superior  spirits, 
who  will  perhaps  join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a 
prospect ! 

It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of 
the  punishment  of  such  as  are  excluded  from  bliss 
may  consist  not  only  in  their  being  denied  this  pri- 
vilege, but  in  having  their  appetites  at  the  same  time 
vastly  increased  without  any  satis^eiction  afforded 
to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pursuit  of  knowledge 
shall,  perhaps,  add  to  their  infelicity,  and  bewilder 
them  into  labyrinths  of  error,  darkness,  distraction, 
and  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but  their  own  evil 
state.     Milton  has  thus  represented  the  fallen  angels 
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reasoning  together  in  a  kind  of  respite  from  their 
torments^  and  creating  to  themselves  a  new  disquiet 
amidst  their  very  amusements:  he  could  not  pro- 
perly have  described  the  sports  of  condemned  spirits^ 
without  that  cast  of  horror  and  melancholy  he  has 
so  judiciously  mingled  with  them : 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  proiridence,  foreknowledge  will,  and  fate^ 
Fixt  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
Arid  found  no  end  in  wand* ring  mazes  lost*. 

In  our  present  condition^  which  is  a  middle  state, 
our  minds  are  as  it  were  chequered  with  truth  and 
falsehood :  and  as  our  faculties  are  narrow,  and  our 
views  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  but  our  curiosity 
must  meet  with  many  repulses.  The  business  of 
mankind  in  this  life  being  rather  to  act  than  to 
know^  their  portion  of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  them 
accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  the  inquisi- 
tive has  so  long  been  exercised  with  difficulties,  in 
accounting  for  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world . 
From  hence  come  all  those  pathetic  complaints  of 
so  many  tragical  events  which  happen  to  the  wise 
and  the  good;  and  of  such  surprising  prosperity, 
which  is  often  the  reward  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolish ; 
that  reason  is  sometimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss  what 
to  pronounce  upon  so  mysterious  a  dispensation. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some  fables  of 
the  poets,  which  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gods  as  the 
authors  of  injustice :  and  lays  it  down  as  a  princi- 
ple, that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befall  a  just  mon, 

•  Farad.  Lost,  b.  il  557. 
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whether  pover^>  4dcknes8>  or  any  of  those  things 
which  seem  to  be  evils^  shall  either  in  life  or  death 
conduce  to  his  good.     My  reader  will  observe  how 
agreeable  this  maxim  is  to  what  we  find  delivered 
by  a  greater  authority.     Seneca  has  written  a  dis- 
course purposely  -on  this  subject* ;  in  which  he  takes 
pains^  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics^  to  show  that 
adversity  is  not  in  itself  an  evil;  and  mentions  a  noble 
saying  of  Demetrius^  that  *  nothing  would  be  more 
uimappy  than  a  man  who  had  never  known  affliction.' 
He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indulgence  of  a  fond 
mother  to  a  cnild^  which  often  proves  his  ruin ;  but 
the  affection  of  the  Divine  Beings  to  that  of  a  wise 
father^  who  would  have  his   sons  exercised  with 
labour^  disappointment^  and  pain^  that  they  may 
gather  strength  and  improve  their  fortitude.     On 
this  occasion^  the  philosopher  rises  into  that  cele- 
brated sentiment^  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a  spec- 
tacle more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on 
his  works^  than  a  brave  man  superior  to  his  suffer- 
ings ;  to  which  he  adds^  that  it  must  be  a  pleasure 
to  Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from  heaven^  and 
see  Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country  preserving 
his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reasonable,  if 
we  consider  human  lire  as  a  state  of  probation,  and 
adversity  as  the  post  of  honour  in  it,  assigned  often 
to  the  best  and  most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  msist  on  here  is,  that  we 
are  not  at  present  in  a  proper  situation  to  judge 
of  the  councils  by  which  Providence  acts,  since  but 
little  arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that  little 
we  discern  imperfectly;  or,  according  to  the  elegant 
figure  in  holy  writ,  *  we  see  but  in  part,  and  as  in  a 

*  Vid.  Senec.    Dt  comUnfM  ttgnenHs^  ave  quod  in  sugrientem 
fum  cadU  mjuria^  , 
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glass  darkly*.'  It  is  to  be  considered^  that  Provi- 
dence in  its  economy  r^ards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  thii^  together ;  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beautiful  connexions  between  incidents  which  lie 
widely  separate  in  time ;  and  by  losing  so  many  links 
of  the  chain^  our  reasonings  become  broken  and  imper- 
fect* Thus  those  parts  in  the  moral  world  which  have 
not  an  absolute^  may  yet  have  a  relative^  beauty^  in 
respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed  from  us^  but 
open  to  His  eye  before  whom  '  past/  '  present,'  and 
'  to  come,'  are  set  t(^ether  in  one  pomt  of  view : 
and  those  events  the  permission  of  which  seems 
now  to  accuse  His  goodness,  may,  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  things,  both  magnify  His  goodness  and  exalt 
His  wisdom.  And  this  is  enough  to  check  our  pre- 
sumption ;  since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  measures 
of  regularity  to  matters  of  which  we  know  neither 
the  antecedents  nOr  the  consequents,  the  beginning 
nor  the  end. 

I  shall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abstracted 
thought,  by  relating  here  a  Jewish  tradition  con- 
cerning Moses,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  parable, 
illustrating  what  I  have  last  mentioned.  That  great 
prophet,  it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  where,  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  permitted  to 
propose  to  him  some  questions  concerning  his  admi- 
nistration of  the  universe.  In  the  midst  of  this  di- 
vine colloquy,  he  was  commanded  to  look  down  on 
the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there 
issued  out  a  clear  spring  of  water,  at  which  a  soldier 
alighted  from  his  horse  to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner 
gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  same  place,  and, 
finding  a  purse  of  gold  which  the  soldier  had  dropped, 
took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately  after 

*  1  €or.  xiii.  12. 
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this  came  an  infirm  old  man>  weary  with  age  and 
travellings  and^  having  quenched  his  thirsty  sat  down 
to  rest  himself  by  the  side  of  the  spring.  The  sol- 
dier^  missing  his  purse^  returns  to  seardb  icr  it^  and 
demands  it  of  the  old  man^  who  affirms  he  had  not 
seen  it^  and  appeals  to  Heaven  in  witness  of  his  inno- 
cence. The  soldier^  not  believing  his  protestations, 
kills  him.  Moses  fell  on  his  face  with  horror  and 
amazement^  when  the  Divine  Voice  thus  prevented 
his  expostulation :  '  Be  not  surprised^  Moses,  nor  ask 
why  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  has  suffered  this 
thing  to  come  to  pass.  The  child  is  the  occasion 
that  the  blood  of  the  old  man  is  spilt ;  but  know  that 
the  old  man  whom  thou  sawest  was  the  murderer  of 
that  child's  &ther.' 
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Nisjuicqiuun  poptdo  IribvXas  donaveris  aures, 
Reqme  quod  rum  es.  — 

tens.  8AT.  IT.  50. 

No  more  to  flatt*riiig  crowds  thine  ear  indin^ 
Eager  to  drink  the  praise  which  Is  not  thine. 


Amono  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind^  there  is  not  one 
more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than  the  love 
of  flattery.  For  as  where  tne  juices  of  the  body  are 
prepared  to  receive  a  malignant  influence^  there  the 
disease  rages  with  most  violence :  so  in  this  distem- 
per of  the  mind^  where  there  is  ever  a  propensity  and 
mdination  to  suck  in  the  poison^  it  cannot  be  but 
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that  the  whole  order  of  reasonable  aetion  must  be 
overturned;  for^  like  musicy  it> 

—  So  softens  and  disanns  the  muid» 
jHiat  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  find. 

First  we  flatter  ourselyes,  and  then  the  flattery  of 
Dthers  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  our  self-love 
within^  a  party  which  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  join  the  enemy  without. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  profusion  of  fieivours  we  so  often 
see  poured  upon  the  parasite,  are  represented  to  us 
by  our  self-love  as  justice  done  to  Uie  man  who  so 
agreeably  reconciled  us  to  ourselves.  When  we  are 
overcome  by  such  soft  insinuations  and  insnaring 
compliances,  we  gladly  recompense  the  artifices  that 
are  made  use  of  to  blind  our  reason,  and  which  tri- 
umph over  the  weaknesses  of  our  temper  and  in« 
dinations. 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how  mean 
and  low  a  principle  this  passion  is  derived,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  peH^on  who  should  attempt 
to  gratify  it  would  then  be  as  contemptible  as  he 'is 
now  successfulb  It  is  the  desire  of  some  quality  we 
are  not  possessed  of,  or  inclination  to  be  something 
we  are  not,  which  are  the  causes  of  our  giving  our- 
selves up  to  that  man  who  bestows  upon  us  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  others ;  which  perhaps  suit 
us  as  ill,  and  were  as  little  designed  for  our  wearing^ 
as  thdr  clothes.  Instead  of  going  out  of  our  own 
oomplexional  nature  into  that  of  others,  it  were  a 
better  and  more  laudable  industry  to  improve  our 
own,  and,  instead  of  a  miserable  copy  become  a  good 
otieindl ;  for  liiere  is  no  temper,  no  disposition,  so 
roob  and  untractable,  but  may  in  its  own  peculiar 
cast  and  turn  be  brought  to  some  agreeable  use  in 
conversation^  or  iff  the  affairs  of  life.    A  person  of 
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a  rougher  deportment^  and  lesd  tied  up  to  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  behaviour  will^like  Manly  in  the  play*, 
please  by  the  grace  which  Nature  gives  to  every  action 
wherein  she  is  complied  with;  the  brisk  and  lively 
will  not  wapt  their  admirers ;  and  even  a  more  re- 
served and  melancholy  temper  may  at  some  times  be 
agreeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake  in  a  man 
to  undo  him^  the  flatterer  sturs  up  that  dormant  weak- 
ness, and  inspires  him  with  merit  enough  to  be  a  oa- 
comb.  But  if  flattery  be  the  most  sordid  act  that  can 
be  complied  with^  the  art  of  praising  justly  is  as  com- 
mendable :  for  it  is  laudable  to  praise  well ;  as  poets 
at  one  and  the  same  time  give  unmortality,  and  re- 
ceive it  themselves  for  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased : 
the  one  whilst  he  receives  the  recompense  of  merit, 
the  other  whilst  he  shows  he  knows  now  to  discern 
it ;  but,  above  all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art,  who, 
like  a  skilful  painter,  retains  the  features  and  com- 
plexion, but  still  softens  the  picture  into  the  most 
agreeable  likeness. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined  a  more 
desirable  pleasure,  than  that  of  praise  unmixed  with 
any  possibility  of  flattery.  Such  was  that  which 
Germanicus  enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before  a  battle, 
desirous  of  some  sincere  mark  of  the  esteem  of  his 
legions  for  him,  he  is  described  by  Tacitus  listening 
in  a  disguisie:  to  the  discourse  of  a  soldier,  and  wrapt 
up  in  the  fruition  of  his  glory,  whilst,  with  an  un- 
designed sincerity,  they  praised  his  noble  and  ma- 
jestic mien,  his  affability,  his  valour,  conduct,  and 
success,  in  war.  How  must  a  man  have  his  heart 
full-blown  with  joy  in  such  an  article  of  glory  as 
this  ?  What  a  spur  and  encouragement  still  to  pro- 
ceed in  those  steps  which  had  abeady  brought  aim 

*  Wycher ley's  comedy  of  The  Fku  Deiter. 
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to  80  pure  a  taste  of  the  greatest  of  mortal  enjoy- 
ments ? 

It  sometimes  liappens  that  even  enemies  and  en- 
vious persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem 
when  they  least  design  it.  Such  afford  a  greater 
pleasure^  as  extorted  by  merits  and  freed  from  all 
suspicion  of  favour  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is  with  Mal- 
voho;  he  has  wit^  learnings  and  discernment^  but 
tempered  with  an  allay  of  envy^  self-love^  and  de- 
traction. Malvolio  turns  pale  at  the  mirth  and  good- 
humour  of  the  company  if  it  centre  not  in  his  per- 
son ;  he  grows  jealous  and  displeased  when  he  ceases 
to  be  the  only  person  admired^  and  looks  upon  the 
commendations  paid  to  another  as  a  detraction  from 
his  merits  and  an^  attempt  to  lessen  the  superiority 
he  affects ;  but  by  this  very  method^  he  bestows 
such  praise  as  can  never  be  suspected  of  flattery. 
His  uneasiness  and  distaste  are  so  many  sure  and 
certain  signs  of  another's  title  to  that  glory  he  de« 
sires^  and  has  the  mortification  to  find  himself  not 
possessed  of. 

A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  precious  oint- 
ment*^ and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill  and  de- 
cency, it  is  indeed  the  most  agreeable  perfume ;  but 
if  too  strongly  admitted  into  a  brain  of  a  less  vi- 
gorous and  happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too  strong  an 
odour,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove  pernicious  to 
those  nerves  it  was  intended  to  refresh.  A  generous 
mind  is  of  all  others  the  most  sensible  of  praise  and 
dispraise ;  and  a  noble  spirit  is  as  much  invigorated 
with  its  due  proportion  of  honour  and  applause,  as  it 
is  depressed  by  neglect  and  contempt.  But  it  is  only 
persons  far  above  the  common  level  who  are  thus 
affected  with  either  of  these  extremes ;  as  in  a  ther- 
mometer, jt  is  only  the  purest  and  most  sublimated 

*  Eccles.  vii.  1. 
VOL.  VIJI.  K 
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spirit  that  is  either  contracted  w  dilated  by  the  be« 
nignity  or  inclemency  of  the  season. 

'^  HB.  8PECTATOB4 

"  Thb  translations  which  you  have  lately  given 
us  from  the  Greeks  in  some  of  your  last  papers, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  my  looking  into  some  of 
those  authors ;  among  whom  I  chanced  on  a  collect 
tion  of  letters  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Aristae* 
netus.  Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquitv>  I  believe 
there  can  be  nothing  produced  of  an  air  so  gallant 
and  polite;  each  letter  contains  a  little  novel  or 
adventure^  which  is  told  with  all  the  beauties  of 
language^  and  heightened  with  a  luxuriance  of  wit. 
There  are  several  of  them  translated* :  but  with  such 
wide  deviations  from  the  original,  and  in  a  style  so 
fur  different  from  the  author's  that  the  translator 
seems  rather  to  have  taken  hints  for  the  expressing 
his  own  sense  and  thoughts,  than  to  have  endea- 
voured to  render  those  of  Aristenetus.  In  the  fol- 
lowing translation,  I  have  kept  as  near  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  as  I  could,  and  have  only  added  a  few 
words  to  make  the  sentences  in  English  fit  together 
a  little  better  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 
The  story  seems  to  be  taiken  Arom  that  of  Pygmalion 
and  the  statue  in  Ovid :  some  of  the  thoughts  are  of 
the  same  turn,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
poetical  prose." 

PHILOPINAX  TO  CHBOMATION. 

'  Neveb  was  a  man  more  overcome  with  so  hai- 
tastical  a  passion  as  mine,  I  have  painted  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  am  despairing,  dying  for  the  picture. 
My  own  skill  has  undone  me  ;  it  is  not  the  dart  of 
Venus,  but  my  own  pencil  has  thus  wounded  me. 

*  By  Tom  Brown  and  others.    See  his  Works,  4  vols.  ISmow 
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Ah,  me !  with  what  anxiety  am  I  necessitated  to  adore 
my  own  idol !     How  miserable  am  I,  whilst  every 
one  must  as  much  pity  the  painter  as  he  praises  the 
picture,  and  own  my  torment  more  than  equal  to  my 
art.    But  why  do  I  thus  complain  ?  Have  there  not 
been  more  unhappy  and  unnatural  passions  than  mine? 
Yes,  I  have  seen  the  representations  of  Phaedra,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Pasiphae.     Phaedra  was  unhappy  in  her 
love ;  that  of  Pasiphae  was  monstrous ;  and,  whilst 
the  other  caught  at  his  beloved  likeness,  he  destroyed 
the  watery  image,  which  ever  eluded  his  embraces. 
The  fountain  represented  Narcissus  to  himself,  and 
the  picture  both  that  and  him,  thirsting  after  his 
adored  image.  But  I  am  yet  less  unhappy ;  I  enjoy 
her  presence  continually ;  and,  if  I  touch  her,  I  de- 
stroy not  the  beauteous  form ;  but  she  looks  pleased, 
and  a  sweet  smile  sits  in  the  charming  space  which 
divides  her  lips.     One  would  swear  that  voice  and 
speech  were  issuing  out,  and  that  one's  ears  felt  the 
melodious  sound.     How  often  have  1,  deceived  by  a 
lover's  credulity,  hearkened  if  she  had  not  something 
to  whisper  me  ?  and  when  frustrated  of  my  hopes, 
how  often  have  I  taken  my  revenge  in  kisses  from* 
her  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  my 
embrace,  whilst  she,  as  to  me  it  seemed,  only  withheld 
her  tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me.     But,  madman 
that  I  am,  shall  I  be  thus  taken  with  the  representa-' 
tion  only  of  a  beauteous  face  and  flowing  hair,  and 
thus  wal^te  myself  and  melt  to  tears  for  a  shadow  ? 
Ah,  sure  it  is  something  more ;  'tis  a  reality ;  for 
see  her  beauties  shine  out  with  new  lustre,  and  she 
seems  to  upbraid  me  with  such  unkind  reproaches.  Oh, 
may  I  have  a  living  mistress  of  this  form,  that,  when 
I  shall  compare  the  work  of  nature  with  that  of  art,  I 
may  be  still  at  a  loss  which  to  choose,  and  be  long 
perplexed  with  the  pleasing  uncertainty." 
T 
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addntewfaidi  have 


to  dn|iiiie,  as  our 
iiLiBivpeopueojiMf  a  dj  i  i»  ma  kind  ciF  wild  logic 
— rn'fitaiMi  br  mlaaf  ait- 

Sorratrt  iirtrrfBceda  calf i  Wtifal  method  of  aign* 
mg.  HewneldagkhkadiCMti  qnegrion  iqwrn  qnefr* 
tkn,  tin  be  bad  camiioed  bim  out  of  bis  oiFn  moath 
tbat  bis  opimoBs  were  wrong.  This  waj  of  debating 
driiresan  eooBj  iqi  into  a  eoncTy  adaes  all  the  poases 
tfarou^  wbidk  he  can  aukc  an  escape,  and  forces  him 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Anstode  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  in- 
vented a  great  Tsnetj  of  little  weapons,  called  sjrl- 
Iflgisms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  diqmte  yon 
agree  to  every  thing  wbidi  yonr  opponent  advances; 
in  the  Aristotelic,  yon  are  still  denying  and  oimtra- 
dieting  some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says.  Socra- 
tes amqners  you  by  stratagem,  Aristotle  by  force. 
The  one  takes  the  town  by  sap,  the  other  sword  in 
hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  car- 
ried un  their  debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that  we 
'  nowledge  of  several  centuries  laid  out  into 
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objections  and  answers^  and  all  the  good  sense  of  the 
age  cat  and  minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  (^  dis- 
tinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was  no  end  of 
wrangling  this  way^  they  invented  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment^ which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mood  or  figure 
in  Aristotle.     It  was  called  the  Argumentum  Basi- 
linum^  others  write  it  Bacilinum  or  &culinum,  which 
is  pretty  well  expressed  in  our  £nglish  word  club- 
law.     When  they  were  not  able  to  confute  their 
antagonist^  they  knocked  him  down.      It  was  their 
method.in  these  polemical  debates^  first  to  discharge 
their   syllogisms  and  afterwards   to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  clubs^  till  such  time  as  they  had  one 
way  or  other  confounded  their  gainsayers.     There 
is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defile^  to  make  use  of  a  mill* 
tary  term^  where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter ; 
for  \diich  reason  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Logic- 
lane.     I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman^  a  physician, 
make  his  boast,  that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow 
he  marched  several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Scotists*,  aiid  cudgelled  a  body  of  Smiglecians  t, 
half  the  length  of  High-street,  till  they  had  dis- 
persed themselves  for  shelter  into  their  respective 
garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erasmus's 
time.  For  that  author  tells  us,  that,  upon  the  revival 
of  Greek  letters,  most  of  the  universities  in  Ei^rope 
were  divided  into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter 
were  those  who  bore  a  mwtsd  enmity  to  the  language 

*  The  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  schools, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1300«  and  from  his  opposing  some 
favourite  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  gave  rise  to  a  new  party 
called  Scotists,  in  opposition  to  the  Tliomists,  or  followers  of  the 
other. 

f  The  followers  of  Martin  Smigledus»  a  famous  logician  of  the 
16th  century. 
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of  the  Grecians^  insomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any 
who  understood  it,  they  did  not  hjl  to  treat  him  as  a 
foe.  Erasmus  himself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid 
him  on  with  so  many  hlows  and  buffets  that  he  neyer 
forgot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much 
unlike  the  former  which  is  made  use  of  by  states  and 
communities,  when  they  draw  up  a  hundred  thou- 
sand disputants  on  each  side,  and  convince  one  an- 
other by  dint  of  sword.  A  certain  grand  monarch  * 
was  so  sensible  of  his  strength  in  this  way  of  rea- 
soning, that  he  writ  upon  his  great  guns— 12a/fo 
vUima  regum,  'The  logic  of  kings;'  but,  Ood  be 
thanked,  he  is  now  pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own 
weapons.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of 
this  kind,  one  should  remember  the  old  gentkman  s 
saying,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  argument  with 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors  t.  Upon  his  friend's 
telling  him  that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the 
question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  '  I  am  never  ashamed,'  says  he, '  to  be  confuted 
by  one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions.' 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  reasoning, 
which  may  be  called  arguing  by  poll ;  and  another 
which  is  of  equal  force,  in  which  wagers  are  made 
use  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the  celebrated  line 
in  Hudibras  X. 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  contro- 
versy, is  that  which  we  may  call  arguing  by  torture. 
This  is  a  method  of  reasoning  which  has  been  made 
use  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and,  which  was  so 
fashionable  in  our  country  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Mon- 

*  Lewis  XIV.  of  France.        f  The  Emperor  Adrian. 
I  Part  2.  c.  1.  V.  297. 
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sieur  Bayle^  it  is  said  the  price  of  wood  was  raised 
in  England,  by  reason  of  tne  executions  that  were 
^ade  in  Smithfield*.  These  disputants  convince 
their  adversaries  with  a  sorites  t,  commonly  called 
a  pile  of  fagots.  The  rack  is  also  a  kind  of  syllo- 
gism which  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  ana  has 
made  multitudes  of  converts.  Men  were  formerly 
disputed  out  of  their  doubts,  recwiciled  to  truth  by 
force  of  reason,  and  won  ov^r  to  opinions  by  the 
candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity,  of  those  who  had  the 
right  on  their  side ;  but  this  method  of  conviction 
operated  too  slowly.  Pain  was  found  to  be  much 
more  enlightening  than  reason.  Every  scruple  was 
looked  upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  several  engines  invented  for  that  purpose. 
In  a  word,  the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets, 
gallies,  dungeons,  fire  and  fagot,  m  a  dispute,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  popish  refinements  upon  the  old 
heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which  seldom 
fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that 
I  have  last  mentioned :  I  mean,  convincing  a  man 
by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing 
a  man  to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often  proved 
successful,  when  all  the  others  have  been  made  use 
of  to  no  purpose.  A  man  who  is  furnished  with  ar- 
^ments  from  the  mint,  will  convince  his  antagonist 
much  sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  reason 
and  philosophy.  Grold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of 
'  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  instant;  accommodates  itself  to  the 

*  The  Author  quoted  is  And.  Ammonius.  See  his  life  in 
Bayle*8  Diet.— The  Spectator's  memory  deceived  him  in  ap- 
plying the  remark,  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  was,  however,  much  more  applicable  to  that  of  Queen 
Mary. 

f  A  sorites  is  a  heap  of  propositions  thrown  together 
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meanest  capacities ;  silences  the  loud  and  clamorous, 
and  brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible. 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  invincible 
reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of 
Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their 
orators  dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all 
their  liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several  methods 
of  disputing,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages 
of  the  world,  I  shall  very  suddenly  give  my  reader 
an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling ;  which  shall 
be  a  full  satis^Eictory  answer  to  all  such  papers  and 
pamphlets  as  have  yet  appeared  against  tne  Spec- 
tator. 
C 
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^^JUter  TumJU,  AvUe,  liber. 

MART.  EF.  i.  17. 

Of  such  materialB,  sir,  are  books  composed. 
'^MR.  SPEGTATaR, 

'^  I  AH  of  one  of  the  most  genteel  trades  in  the  city, 
and  understand  thus  much  of  liberal  education,  as  to 
have  an  ardent  ambition  of  being  useful  to  mankind, 
and  to  think  that  the  chief  end  of  being  as  to  this 
life.  I  had  these  good  improwdons  given  me  from 
the  handsome  behaviour  ni  a  learned,  generous,  and 
wealthy,  man  towards  me,  when  I  first  b^an  the 
world.  Some  dissatisfactions  between  me  and  my  pa-  .- 
rents  made  me  eater  into  it  with  less  relish  of  busiae^ 
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than  I  ought ;  and  to  turn  off  this  uneasiness^  I  gave 
myself  to  criminal  pleasures,  some  excesses,  and  a 
eeneral  loose  conduct.  I  know  not  what  the  excel- 
lent man  above  mentioned  saw  in  me,  but  he  de- 
scended from  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom  and  me- 
rit, to  throw  himself  frequently  into  my  company. 
This  made  me  soon  hope  that  I  had  something  m 
me  worth  cultivating,  and  his  conversation  made 
me  sensible  of  satisfieictions  in  a  regular  way,  which 
I  had  never  before  imagined.  When  he  was  grown 
£iimiliar  with  me,  he  opened  himself  like  a  good 
angel,  and  told  me,  he  had  long  laboured  to  ripen  me 
into  a  preparation  to  receive  his  friendship  and  ad- 
vice, both  which  I  should  daily  oommana,  and  the 
use  of  anv  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply  the  measures 
he  shoula  propose  to  me,  for  the  improvement  of  my 
own.  I  assure  you  I  cannot  recollect  the  goodness 
and  confusion  of  the  good  man  when  he  spoke  to  this 
purpose  to  me,  without  melting  into  tears ;  but  in  a 
wora.  Sir,  I  must  hasten  to  teU  you,  that  my  heart 
bums  with  gratitude  towards  him,  and  he  is  so  happy 
a  man,  that  it  can  never  be  in  my  power  to  return  him 
his  favours  in  kind;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  made  him 
the  most  agreeable  satis^eiction  I  could  possibly,  in 
being  ready  to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  abili^,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  prudence  he  prescribe  to 
me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  owe  to  him  only 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  my  own  relations,  who 
are  people  of  distinction,  the  present  ease  and  plenty 
of  ray  circumstances,  but  also  the  government  of  my 
TOssions,  and  regulation  of  my  desires.  I  doubt  not. 
Sir,  but  in  your  imagination  such  virtues  as  these  of 
my  worthy  friend,  bear  as  great  a  figure  as  actions 
which  are  more  glittering  in  the  common  estimation. 
What  I  would  asic  of  you  is,  to  give  us  a  whole  Spec- 
tator upon  heroic  virtue  in  common  life,  which  may 
incite  men  to  the  same  generous  inclinations,  as 
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have  by  this  admirable  person  been  shown  to^  and 
raised  in^ 

''  SIB, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  good  plentiful 
estate,  and  live,  as  the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  with 
great  hospitality.  I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among 
the  ladies  the  best  company  in  the  world,  and  have 
access  as  a  sort  of  favourite.  I  never  came  in  pub- 
lic but  I  saluted  them,  though  in  great  assemblies, 
all  around;  where  it  was  seen  how  genteelly  I 
avoided  hampering  my  spurs  in  their  petticoats, 
while  I  moved  amongst  them;  and  on  the  other  side 
how  prettily  they  courtesied  and  received  me  standing 
in  proper  rows,  and  advancing  as  fast  as  they  saw 
their  elders,  or  their  betters,  despatched  by  me.  But 
so  it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  all  our  good  breeding 
is  of  late  lost  by  the  unhappy  arrival  of  a  courtier, 
or  town  gentleman,  who  came  lately  among  us.  This 
person,  whenever  he  came  into  a  room,  made  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft 
air,  and  made  a  bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to  one  or 
two  more,  and  then  took  the  gross  of  the  room,  by 
passing  them  in  a  continual  bow  till  he  arrived  at 
the  person  he  thought  proper  particularly  to  enter^ 
tain.  This  he  did  with  so  good  a  grace  and  assur- 
ance, that  it  is  taken  for  the  present  feishion  ;  and 
there  is  no  young  gentlewoman  within  several  miles 
of  this  place  has  been  kissed  ever  since  his  first  ap- 
pearance among  us.  We  country  gentlemen  can- 
not begin  again  and  learn  these  fine  and  reserved 
airs;  and  our  conversation  is  at  a  stand,  till  we 
have  your  judgement  for  or  against  kissing  bv  way 
of  civility  or  salutation;  which  is  impatiently  ex« 
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pected  by  your  friends  of  both  sexes^  but  by  none  so 
much  as 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"I  WAS  the  other  night  at  Philaster,  where  I 
expected  to  hear  your  £amous  trunk-maker,  but  was 
unhappily  disappointed  of  his  company,  and  saw 
another  person  who  had  the  like  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish nimself  in  a  noisy  manner,  partly  by  voci- 
feration or  talking  loud,  and  partly  by  nis  bodily 
agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty  fellow,  but  withal  a 
sort  of  beau,  who  getting  into  one  of  the  side-boxes 
on- the  stage  before  the  curtain  drew,  was  disposed 
to  show  the  whole  audience  his  activity  by  leaping 
over  the  spikes:  he  passed  from  thence  to  one  of 
the  entering  doors,  where  he  took  snuff  with  a  tole- 
rable good  grace,  displayed  his  fine  clothes,  made 
two  or  three  feint  passes  at  the  curtain  with  his 
cane,  then  faced  about  and  appeared  at  t'other  door. 
Here  he  affected  to  survey  the  whole  house,  bowed 
and  smiled  at  random,  and  then  showed  his  teeth 
which  were  some  of  them  indeed  very  white.  After 
this  he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and  obliged  us 
with  several  view*  of  his  person  from  every  opening. 

'^  During  the  tisift.  of  acting,  he  appeared  fre- 
quently in,  the  prince's  apartment,  made  one  at  the 
hunting-match,  and  was  very  forward  in  the  rebel- 
lion*. If  there  were  no  injunctions  to  the  con- 
trary, yet  this  practice  must  be  confessed  to  diminish 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience,  and  for  that  reason  to 
be  presumptuous  and  unwarrantable ;  but  since  her 


Different  scenes  in  the  play  of  Philaster. 
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**  MB.  SPBCTATOSy 

''  Though  joa  hare  considered  viitiioiis  kpte  m 
moft  of  lUdistiCMeSy  I  do  not  icmanber  tiiat  jmi 
hare  ghreo  os  any  diaaertation  upon  the  abwcr  of 
loren,  or  laid  dcrnu  any  melfaoda  bow  they  dkoold 
mpport  tiiemaelTCS  under  those  loos  aepaatioBs 
which  they  are  aometimes  forced  to  underaoL  I 
am  at  present  in  this  unhappy  drcnmstanoe,  ksvii^ 
ported  with  the  best  of  husoandsy  who  is  alnoad  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  may  not  poasifal^ 
return  for  some  years.  Hjs  warm  and  generous  a£> 
fection  while  we  were  together,  with  the  tenderness 
which  he  expressed  to  me  at  partii^  make  his  ab» 
senoe  ahnost  msupportable.    I  thiif  of  him  ereiy 

*  In  tbe  pky-bills  about  this  time  there  wu  this  cbuse^  '  By 
her  Rurietty  s  comniand  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  befaiiid  tiw 
scenes. 
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moment  of  the  day^  and  meet  him  every  night  in 
my  dreams.  Every  thing  I  see  puts  me  in  mind  of 
him.  I  apply  myself  with  more  than  ordinary  dili- 
gence to  the  care  of  his  family  and  his  estate ;  but 
this>  instead  of  relieving  me^  gives  me  but  so  many 
occasions  of  wishing  for  his  return.  I  frequent  the 
rooms  where  I  used  to  converse  with  him^  and,  not 
meeting  him  there,  sit  down  in  his  chair  and  hUl  a- 
weeping.  I  love  to  read  the  books  he  delighted  in, 
and  to  converse  with  the  persons  whom  he  esteemed. 
I  visit  his  picture  a  hundred  times  a-day,  and  place 
myself  over  against  it  whole  hours  together.  I  pass 
a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks  where  I  used 
to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  recollect  in  my  mind  the 
discourses  which  have  there  passed  between  us :  I 
look  over  the  several  prospects  and  points  of  view 
which  we  used  to  survey  together,  fix  my  eye  upon 
the  objects  which  he  has  made  me  take  notice  of; 
and  call  to  mind  a  thousand  agreeable  remarks  which 
he  has  made  on  those  occasions.  I  write  to  him  by 
every  conveyance,  and,  contrary  to  other  people,  am 
always  in  good-humour  when  an  east-wind  blows, 
because  it  seldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from 
him.  Eet  me  entreat  you.  Sir,  to  give  me  your  advice 
upon  this  occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  may 
relieve  myself  in  this  my  widowhood. 

^'  I  am,  BIB, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  ASTERIA." 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  and 
has  given  occasion  to  abundance  of  beautiful  com- 
plaints in  those  authors  who  have  treated  of  this 
passion  in  verse.  Ovid's  Epistles  are  fiill  of  them. 
Otway's  Monimia  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this  sub- 
ject: 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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—  It  was  not  kind 
To  leave  me  like  a  turtle  here  alone. 
To  droop  and  mourn  the  absence  of  my  mate. 
When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  desert ; 
And  I,  methinks,  am  savage  and  forlorn. 
Thy  presence  only  *tis  can  make  me  blest. 
Heal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  soul. 

O&PHAX,  ACT  ii. 

The  consolations  of  lovers  on  these  occasions  are 
very  extraordinary.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  As- 
teria^  there  are  many  other  motives  of  comfort  which 
are  made  use  of  by  absent  lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scudery's  Romances^  a  cou.> 
pie  of  honourable  lovers  agreed^  at  their  parting,  to 
set  aside  one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  eacti 
other  during  a  tedious  absence.  The  romance  teUs 
us^  that  they  both  of  them  punctually  observed  the 
time  thus  agreed  upon ;  and  that,  whatever  company 
or  business  they  were  engaged  in,  they  left  it  abrupt- 
ly as  soon  as  tne  clock  warned  them  to  retire.  The 
romance  further  adds,  that  the  lovers  expected  the 
return  of  this  stated  hour  with  as  much  impatience, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation,  and  enjoyed  an 
imaginary  happiness,  that  was  almost  as  pleasing  to 
them  as  what  they  would  have  found  from  a  real 
meeting.  It  was  an  inexpressible  satisfEiction  to  these 
divided  lovers,  to  be  assured  that  each  was  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  contem- 
plation, and  making  equal  returns  of  tenderness  and 
affection. 

If  1  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  serious  ex- 
pedient for  the  alleviating  of  absence,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  one  which  I  have  known  two  persons  prac- 
tise, who  joined  religion  to  that  elegance  of  senti- 
ment .  with  which  the  passion  of  love  generally  in- 
spires its  votaries :  this  was,  at  the  return  of  sudi 
an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain  prayer  for  each  other. 
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which  they  had  agreed  upon  before  their  parting. 
The  husband^  who  is  a  man  that  makes  a  ngure  in 
the  polite  world  as  well  as  in  his  own  family^  has 
often  told  me  that  he  could  not  have  supported  an 
absence  of  three  years  without  this  expeoient. 

Strada^  in  one  of  his  Prolusions*^  gives  an  account 
of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two  friends 
by  the  help  of  a  certain  load-stone^  which  had  such 
virtue  in  it^  that  if  it  touched  two  several  needles^ 
when  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move^ 
the  other^  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance^  moved 
at  the  same  time^  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells 
ns^  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed 
of  one  of  these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  cGal-plate^ 
inscribing  it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one 
of  the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates  in  such  a 
maimer,  that  it  could  move  round  without  impedi* 
ment,  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty 
letters.  Upon  their  separating  from  one  another  into 
distant  countries,  th^  agreed  to  withdraw  them- 
selves punctuaUy  into  their  closets  at  a  certain  houT' 
of  the  day,  ana  to  converse  vtdth  one  another  by 
means  of  this  their  invention.  Accordingly,  when 
they  were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If 
he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he 
directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to  avoid 
confusion.  The  friend  in  the  meanwhile  saw  his 
own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  itself  to  every 
letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at. 

*  Lib.  ii.  proL  6. 

f2 
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By  this  means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
omtmeiit^  and  conveyed  their  thon^ts  to  one  an- 
other in  an  instant  over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or 
deserts. 

If  Monsienr  Scndery,  or  any  other  writer  of  ro- 
manoe,  had  introduced  a  necromancer,  who  is  gene- 
rally in  the  train  of  a  knight-errant,  making  a 
present  to  two  lovers  of  a  couple  of  these  ahove- 
mendoned  needles,  the  reader  would  not  have  heen 
a  little  pleased  to  have  seen  them  corresponding  with 
one  another  when  they  were  guarded  by  spies  and 
watches,  or  separated  by  castles  and  adventures. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  invention  should  be 
revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would  propose  that  upon 
the  lover's  dial-plate  there  should  be  written  not 
only  the  four-ana-twenty  letters,  but  several  entire 
words  which  have  always  a  place  in  passionate  epis- 
tles ;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  limguage,  absence,  Cupid, 
heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown,  and  the  like.  This  would 
very  much  abrioge  the  lover's  pains  in  this  way  of 
writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  express 
the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a  single 
touch  of  the  needle. 
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CredUuTt  ex  medio  qtda  res  arceuUt  habere 
Sudoris  mmtmum^— 

HOR.  xpisT.  ii.  1.  168. 

To  write  on  vulgar  themes,  is  thought  an  easy  task, 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  Your  speculations  do  not  so  generally  prevail  over 
men's  manners  as  I  could  wish.     A  former  paper  of 
yours  concerning  the  misbehaviour  of  people,  who 
are  necessarily  in  each  other's  company  in  travelling, 
ought  to  have  been  a  lasting  admonition  against 
transgressions  of  that  kind.     But  I  had  the  &te  of 
your  quaker,  in  meeting  with  a  rude  fellow  in  a 
stage-coach,  who  entertained  two  or  three  women  of 
us,  for  there  was  no  man  besides  himself,  with  lan- 
guage as  indecent  as  ever  was  heard  upon  the  water. 
The  impertinent  observations  which  the  coxcomb 
made  upon  our  shame  and  confusion  were  such,  that 
it  is  an  unspeakable  grief  to  reflect  upon  them.    As 
much  as  you  have  declaimed  against  duelling,  I  hope 
you  will  do  us  the  justice  to  declare,  that  if  uie  brute 
lias  courage  enough  to  send  to  the  place  where  he  saw 
us  all  ali^t  together  to  get  rid  of  him,  there  is  not 
one  of  us  but  has  a  lover  who  shall  avenge  the  insult. 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  your  consideration,  to 
look  into  the  frequent  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  to 
mrhich  the  modest  and  innocent  are  exposed,  by 
the  licentious  behaviour  of  such  as  are  as  much 
strangers  to  good-breeding  as  to  virtue.    Could  we. 
avoid  hearing  what  we  do  not  approycj  as  easily  as 

f3 
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we  can  seeing  what  is  disagreeable^  there  were  some 
consolation;  but  since  in  a  box  at  a  play,  in  an 
assembly  of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pew  at  church,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  gross  coxcomb  to  utter  what  a 
woman  cannot  avoid  hearing,  how  miserable  is  her 
condition  who  comes  within  the  power  of  such  im- 
pertinents  ?  and  how  necessary  is  it  to  repeat  invec^ 
tives  against  such  a  behaviour  ?  If  the  licentious  had 
not  utterly  forgot  what  it  is  to  be  modest,  they  would 
know  that  offended  modesty  labours  under  one  of 
the  greatest  sufferings  to  which  human  life  can 
be  exposed.  If  one  of  these  brutes  could  reflect 
thus  much,  though  they  want  shame  they  would  be 
moved  by  their  pity,  to  abhor  an  impudent  behavioui* 
in  the  presence  of  the  chaste  and  innocent.  If  you 
will  oblige  us  with  a  Spectator  on  this  subject,  and 
procure  it  to  be  pasted  against  every  stage-coach  in 
Great  Britain  as  the  law  of  the  journey,  you  will 
highly  oblige  the  whole  sex,  for  which  you  have 
professed  so  great  an  esteem ;  and,  in  particolar,  the 
two  ladies  my  late  fellow-sufferers,  and, 

"  SIR, 

*^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  REBECCA  RIDIN6HOOD." 


''MR.  SPECtATOR, 

**  The  matter  which  I  am  now  going  to  send 
you  is  an  unhappy  story  in  low  life,  and  will  re- 
conmiend  itself,  so  that  you  must  excuse  the  manner 
of  expressing  it.  A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver  in 
Spital-flelds  has  a  faithful  laborious  wife,  who  by  her 
frugality  and  industry  had  laid  by  her  as  much  money 
as  purchased  her  a  ticKet  in  the  present  lottery.  She 
had  hid  this  very  privately  in  the  bottom  of  a  tronk, 
and  had  given  her  number  to  a  friend  and  oonfidaBt, 
who  had  promised  to  ke^  the  secret^  and  bring 
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her  news  of  the  success.  The  poor  adventurer  was 
one  day  gone  abroad^  when  her  careless  husband^ 
suspecting  she  had  saved  some  money^  searches  every 
corner^  till  at  length  he  finds  this  same  ticket;  which 
he  inlttiediately  carries  abroad,  sells,  and  squanders 
away  the  money  without  his  wife's  suspecting  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  this 
friend,  who  was  a  woman,  comes  and  brings  the  wife 
Word,  that  she  had  a  benefit  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  poor  creature  overjoyed,  flies  up  stairs  to  her 
husbmid,  who  was  then  at  work,  and  desires  him  to 
leave  his  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come  and  drink 
with  a  friend  of  his  and  hers  below.  The  man  re- 
ceived this  cheerful  invitation  as  bad  husbands  some- 
times do,  and  after  a  cross  word  or  two,  told  her  he 
wou'dn't  come.  His  wifewith  tenderness  renewed  her 
importunity,  and  at  length  said  to  him, "  My  love ! 
I  have  witnin  these  few  months,  unknown  to  you, 
scraped  together  as  much  money  as  has  bought  us  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  now  here  is  Mrs.  Quick 
come  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this  morning  a 
five  hundred  pound  prize.'  The  husband  replies 
immediately,  '  You  lie,  you  slut,  you  have  no 
ticket,  for  1  have  sold  it.'  The  poor  woman,  upon 
this,  fietints  away  in  a  fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run 
distracted.  As  she  had  no  design  to  defraud  her 
husband,  but  was  willing  only  to  participate  in  his 
good  fortune,  every  one  pities  her,  but  thinks  her 
husband's  punishment  but  just.  This,  Sir,  is  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  would,  if  the  persons  and  circum- 
stances were  greater,  in  a  well- wrought  play  be  called 
Beautiful  Distress.  I  have  only  sketched  it  out  with 
chalk,  and  know  a  good  hand  can  make  a  moving 
picture  with  worse  materials. 

«8IB,"&C. 
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''  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  AM  what  the  world  calls  a  warm  fellow^  and 
by  good  success  in  trade  I  have  raised  myself  to 
a  capacity  of  making  some  figure  in  the  world ;  but 
no  matter  for  that.  I  have  now  under  my  guar- 
dianship a  couple  of  nieces,  who  will  certainly 
make  me  run  mad ;  which^  you  will  not  wonder  at, 
when  I  tell  you  they  are  female  virtuosos,  and,  dur« 
ing  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  I  have  had  them 
under  my  care,  they  never  in  the  least  inclined  their 
thoughts  towards  any  one  single  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  notable  woman.  Whilst  they  should  have 
been  considering  the  proper  ingredients  for  a  sack- 
posset,  you  should  hear  a  dispute  concerning  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  loadstone,  or  perhaps  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  language  is  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  they  scorn  to  express  them- 
selves on  the  meanest  trifle  with  words  tnat  are  not 
of  a  Latin  derivation.  But  this  were  supportable 
still,  would  they  suffer  me  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
ignorance;  but  unless  I  fftll  in  with  their  abstracted 
ideas  of  things,  as  they  call  them,  I  must  not  ex- 
pect to  smoke  one  pipe  in  quiet.  In  a  late  fit  of 
the  gout,  I  complained  of  the  pain  of  that  distem- 
per, when  my  niece  Kitty  be^ed  leave  to  assure 
me,  that,  whatever  I  might  think,  several  great  phi- 
losophers, both  ancient  and  modern,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  both  pleasure  and  pain  were  imaginary 
distinctions,  ana  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
either  in  rerum  naturd.  I  have  often  heard  them 
aflBum  that  the  fire  was  not  hot;  and  one  day  when 
I,  with  the  authority  of  an  old  fellow^  desired  one 
of  them  to  put  my  blue  doak  on  my  knees^  she  an- 
swered, '  Sir,  I  will  reach  the  cloak;  but  tske  no- 
tice, I  do  not  do  it  as  allowing  your  description ; 
for  it  might  as  well  be  called  yellow  as  blue ;  for 
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colour  is  nothing  but  the  various  infractions  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun.'  Miss  Molly  told  me  one  day>  that 
to  say  snow  was  white,  is  allowing  a  vulgar  error  ; 
for,  as  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  parti- 
cles, it  may  more  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
blade.  In  short,  the  young  husseys  would  persuade 
me,  that  to  believe  one's  eyes  is  a  su|e  way  to  be 
deceived ;  and  have  often  advised  me  by  no  means 
to  trust  any  thing  so  fidlible  as  my  senses.  What  I 
have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one  speculation 
to  the  due  regulation  of  female  literature,  so  fu  at 
least  as  to  mi^e  it  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  such 
whose  fiaite  it  is  to  be  liable  to  its  insults ;  and  to 
tell  us  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  that  should 
make  cheese-cakes  and  raise  paste,  and  a  lady  that 
reads  Locke,  and  understands  the  mathematics.  In 
which  you  will  extremely  oblige 

'^  Your  hearty  friend  ana  humble  servant, 

'^  ABBAHAM  THBIFTY." 
T 
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Formam  pudem  ymun,  Marce^fiU,  et  tanquam  fadem  honati 
vides  :  qucB^  d  ocuUs  cemeretuTf  mirabUes  amores,  tU  aU  Plato,  ev- 
dtarei  sapientue,  tull,  offic. 

You  see,  my  son  Marcus,  virtue  as  if  it  were  embodied,  which,  if 
it  could  be  made  the  object  of  sight,  would,  as  Plato  says,  excite  in 
us  a  wonderful  love  of  wisdom. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  any  discourse  vmt- 
ten  expressly  upon  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  vir- 
tue, without  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the 
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means  of  making  us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter. 
I  design^  therefore^  this  speculation  as  an  essay  upoia 
that  subject;  in  which  I  shall  consider  virtue  no  mr- 
ther  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable  nature ;  after 
having  premised^  that  I  imderstand  by  the  word  vir- 
tue such  a  general  notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the 
writers  of  morality^  and  which,  by  devout  men  gene- 
rally, goes  under  the  name  of  religion,  and  by  men 
of  the  world  under  the  name  of  honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honour,  or  rather  jus- 
tice, to  religion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an 
ornament  to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite  would 
not  be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most  proper 
and  effectual  means  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of 
mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierodes,  it  was  a  common  saying 
among  the  heathens,  that  the  wise  man  hates  nobody, 
but  only  loves  the  virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  ^  We  love  a  virtuous 
man,'  says  he,  ^who  lives  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth,  though  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner 
of  benefit.'  Nay,  one  who  died  several  ages  ago, 
raises  a  secret  fondness  and  benevolence  for  him  in 
our  minds,  when  we  read  his  story :  nay,  what  is 
still  more,  one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try, provided  his  wars  were  regulated  by  justice 
and  humanity,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus^  whom 
Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in  opposition  to  Han- 
nibal. Such  is  the  natural  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
virtue. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  ascribes 
all  good  qualifications  of  what  kind  soever  \o  the 
virtuous  man.  Accordingly  Cato,  in  the  character 
Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  so  &r,  that  h« 
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would  not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be 
handflome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a  philoso- 
phical rant  than  the  real  opinion  of  a  wise  man ;  yet 
this  was  what  Cato  very  seriously  maintained.  In 
shorty  the  Stoics  thought  they  could  not  sufficiently 
represent  the  excellence  of  virtue^  if  they  did  not 
comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  did  not  only  suppose  that  it  was 
transoendently  beautiful  in  itself,  but  that  it  made  the 
very  body  amiable^  and  banished  every  kind  of  de- 
formity from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation^  that  the  most  aban- 
doned to  all  sense  of  goodness^  are  apt  to  wish  those 
who  are  related  to  them  of  a  different  character : 
and  it  is  very  observable^  that  none  are  more  struck 
with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex^  than  those 
who>  by  their  very  admiration  of  it^  are  carried  to  a 
desire  of  ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  &ir  body  is  indeed  a  fine 
picture  in  a  good  lights  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  makes  the  beautiful  sex  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely 
nature^  there  are  some  particular  kinds  of  it  which 
are  more  so  than  others^  and  these  are  such  as  dis- 
pose us  to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance  and 
abstinence^  futh  and  devotion^  are  in  themselves 
perhaps  as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues ;  but  those 
which  make  a  man  popular  and  beloved^  are  justice^ 
charity^  munificence^  and^  in  shorty  all  the  good  qua- 
lities that  render  us  beneficial  to  each  other.  For 
which  reason^  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has  no- 
thing else  to  recommend  him  but  a  falsye  generosity, 
is  often  more  beloved  and  esteemed  than  a  person 
of  a  much  more  finished  character,  who  is  defective 
in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  show 
her  in  the  most  advantageous  viewS;  and  make  her 


.  uui  .ui  lias  oak  ^  civ  ftam,  -n. 
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stnunents  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings^  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of  reli- 
gion to  promote  their  caxxse,  not  of  their  cause  to 
promote  religion. 

C 
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—  Judex  et  caBidus  audis, 

HOB.  SAT.  ii.  7.  101. 

A  judge  of  painting  you,  a  connoisseur. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  CANNOT,  without  a  double  injustice,  forbear  ex.- 
pressing  to  *you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whole  dan 
of  virtuosos  have  received  from  those  hints  which 
you  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  cartoons  of 
the  inimitable  Kaphael.  It  should  be  methinks  the 
business  of  a  Spectator  to  improve  the  pleasures  of 
sight,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  immediate  way  to 
it  than  recommending  the  study  and  observation 
of  excellent  drawings  and  pictures.  When  I  first 
went  to  view  those  of  Raphael  which  you  have  cele- 
brated, I  must  confess  I  was  but  barely  pleased ;  the 
next  time  I  liked  them  better,  but  at  last,  as  I  grew 
better  acquainted  with  them,  I  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  them ;  like  wise  speeches,  they  sunk  deep  into 
my  heart :  for  you  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  a  man 
of  wit  may  extremely  affect  one  for  the  present,  but 
if  he  has  not  discretion,  his  merit  soon  vanishes  away; 
while  a  wise  man  that  has  not  so  great  a  stock  of 
wit,  shall  nevertheless  give  you  a  feur  greater  and 
more  lasting  satisfaction.    Just  so  it  is  in  a  picture 

VOL.  VIII.  o 
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that  is  smartly  touched^  but  not  well  studied ;  one 
may  call  it  a  witty  picture^  though  the  painter  in 
the  mean  time  may  be  in  danger  of  being  called  a 
fool.  On  the  other  hand^  a  picture  that  is  tho- 
roughly understood  in  the  whole^  and  well  performed 
in  the  particulars,  that  is,  begun  on  the  foundation 
of  geometry,  carried  on  by  the  rules  of  perspective, 
architecture,  and  anatomy,  and  perfected  by  a  good 
harmcmy,  a  just  and  natural  cc^ouring,  and  such  pas- 
sions and  expressions  of  the  mind  as  are  almost  pe- 
culiar to  Raphael ;  this  is  what  you  may  justly  style 
a  wise  picture,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  strike  us 
dumb,  till  we  can  assemble  all  our  Acuities  to  make 
but  a  tolerable  judgement  upon  it.  Other  pictures 
are  made  for  the  eyes  only,  as  rattles  are  made  for 
children's  ears ;  and  certainly  that  picture  that  only 
pleases  the  eye,  without  representing  some  well- 
chosen  part  of  nature  or  other,  does  but  show  what 
fine  colours  are  to  be  soLd  at  the  colour-shop,  and 
mocks  the  works  of  the  Creator.  If  the  best  imi- 
tator of  nature  is  not  to  be  esteemed  the  best  painter, 
but  he  that  makes  the  greatest  show  and  glare  of  co- 
lours ;  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  he  who  can  array 
himself  in  the  most  gaudy  draperies  is  best  drest,  and 
he  that  can  speak  loudest  the  best  orator.  Every 
man  when  he  looks  on  a  picture  should  examine  it 
according  to  that  share  ot  reason  he  is  master  of,  or 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  making  a  wrong  judgement. 
If  men,  as  they  walk  abroad,  would  make  more 
Sequent  observations  on  those  beauties  of  nature 
which  every  moment  present  themselves  to  their  view, 
they  would  be  better  judges  when  they  saw  her  well 
imitated  at  home.  This  would  help  to  correct  thow 
errors  which  most  pretenders  fall  into,  who  are  over 
hasty  in  their  judgements,  and  will  not  stay  to  let 
reason  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  decision,  it  is  for 
want  of  this  that  men  mistake  in  this  case,  and  is 
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cxMnmon  life^  a  wild  extravagant  pencil  for  one  that 
is  truly  bold-and  great,  an  impudent  feUow  for  a  man 
of  true  courage  and  bravery,  hasty  and  unreasonable 
actions  for  enterprises  of  spirit  and  resolution,  gaudy 
colouring  for  that  which  is  truly  beautiful,  a  false 
and  insinuating  discourse  for  simple  truth  elegantly 
recommended.  The  parallel  will  hold  through  all 
the  parts  of  life  and  painting  too ;  and  the  virtuosos 
above-mentioned  will  be  glad  to  see  you  draw  it  with 
your  terms  of  art.  As  the  shadows  in  a  picture  re- 
present the  serious  or  melancholy,  so  the  lights  do 
the  bright  and  lively  thoughts.  As  there  should  be 
but  one  forcible  light  in  a  picture  which  should  catch 
the  eye  and  fall  on  the  hero,  so  there  should  be  but 
one  object  of  our  love,  even  the  Author  of  nature. 
These  and  the  like  reflections,  well  improved,  might 
very  much  contribute  to  open  the  beauty  of  that  art, 
and  prevent  young  people  from  being  poisoned  by 
the  ill  gusto  of  any  extravagant  workman  that  should 
be  imposed  upon  us. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 
^'  Your  most  humble  servant." 

«  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  7." 
"   MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  Though  I  am  a  woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  those 
who  confess  themselves  highly  pleased  with  a  spe- 
culation you  obliged  the  world  with  some  time  ago, 
from  an  old  Greek  poet  you  call  Simonides,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  several  natures  and  distinctions  of  our 
own  sex.  I  could  not  but  admire  how  justly  the  cha- 
racters of  women  in  this  age  fall  in  with  the  times  of 
Simonides,  there  being  no  one  of  those  sorts  I  have 
riot  at  some  time  or  other  of  my  life  met  with  a  sam- 
ple of.  But,  Sir,  the  subjects  of  this  present  address 
are  a  set  of  women,  comprehended,  I  think,  in  the 
ninth  species  of  that  speculation,  called  the  Apes ; 

o  2 
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tlie  description  of  whom  I  find  to  be^  '  That  they  are 
such  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured^  who  have  no- 
thing beautiful  themselves^  and  endeavour  to  detract  ' 
from  or  ridicule  every  thing  that  appears  so  in  others.' 
Now,  Sir,  this  sect,  as  I  have  been  told,  is  very  fre- 
quent in  the  great  town  where  you  live ;  but  as  my 
circumstance  in  life  obliges  me  to  reside  altogether 
in  the  country,  though  not  many  miles  from  London, 
I  can't  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  'em,  nor 
indeed  is  it  a  desirable  acquaintance,  as  I  have  latdy 
found  by  experience.  You  must  know.  Sir,  that  at 
the  begmning  of  this  summer  a  family  of  these  apes 
came  and  settled  for  the*  season  not  fea  from  the  place 
where  I  live.  As  they  were  strangers  in  the  country, 
they  were  visited  by  the  ladies  about  'em,  of  whom 
I  was,  with  an  humanity  usual  in  those  who  pass 
most  of  their  time  in  solitude.  The  apes  lived  with 
us  very  agreeably  our  own  way  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer,  when  they  began  to  bethink  them- 
selves of  returning  to  town ;  Uien  it  was,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  they  began  to  set  themselves  about  the 
proper  and  distinguishing  business  of  their  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  it  is  said  of  evil  spirits,  that  they  are  apt 
to  carry  away  a  piece  of  the  house  they  are  about  to 
leave,  the  apes,  without  r^ard  to  common  mercy, 
civility,  or  gratitude,  thoti^t  fit  to  mimic  and  fiul 
foul  on  the  hoea,  dress,  and  behaviour,  of  their  inno- 
cent neighbours,  bestowing  abominable  censures  and 
disgraceful  appdlations,  commonly  called  nick-names, 
on  all  of  them ;  and  in  short,  bke  true  fine  ladies, 
made  their  honest  plainness  and  sincerity  matter  of 
ridicule.  I  could  not  but  acquaint  you  with  these 
grievances,  as  well  at  the  desire  of  all  the  parties  in- 
jured, as  from  my  own  inclination.  I  hope.  Sir,  if 
you  can't  propose  entirely  to  reform  this  evil,  you 
will  take  such  notice  of  it  in  some  of  your  ^ture 
speculations,  as  may  put  the  deserving  part  of  our  sex 
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on  their  guard  against  these  creatures;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  apes  may  be  sensible^  that  this  sort  of 
mirth  is  so  far  from  an  innocent  diversion^  that  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  that  vice  which  is  said  to  com- 
prehend all  others. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

T  "  CONSTANTIA  FIELD." 
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JFicta  voluptatit  causd  smt  proxima  veris. 

HOK.  A&S.  POST.  338. 

Fictions  to  please,  should  wear  the  face  of  truth. 

There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with 
an  eye  of  mirth  and  pity  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in 
it  a  oash  of  folly.  At  the  same  time  that  one  esteems 
the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity 
which  accompanies  it.  When  a  man  is  made  up 
wholly  of  the  dove,  without  the  least  grain  of  the 
serpent  in  his  composition,  he  becomes  ridiculous  in 
many  circumstances  of  life,  and  very  often  discredits 
his  best  actions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  story  of  their 
founder  St.  Francis,  that  as  he  passed  the  street  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  discovered  a  young  fellow 
with  a  maid  in  a  comer ;  upon  which  the  good  man, 
say  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  with  secret 
thanksgiving  that  there  was  still  so  much  Christian 
charity  in  tibe  world.  The  innocence  of  the  saint 
made  him  mistake  the  kiss  of  a  lover  for  a  salute  of 
charity.    I  am  heartily  conoemed  when  I  see  a  vir-* 

g3 
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tuouB  man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  and  if  there  be  any  use  in  these  my  papers, 
it  is  this,  that  without  representing  vice  under  any 
fiidse  alluring  notions,  they  give  my  reader  an  insight 
into  the  ways  of  men,  and  rem'esent  human  nature 
in  all  its  changeable  colours.  The  man  who  has  not 
been  engaged  in  s£ay  of  the  follies  of  the  world,  or, 
as  Shakspeare  expresses  it,  '  hackney'd  in  the  ways 
of  men,'  may  here  find  a  picture  of  its  follies  and  ex- 
travagances. The  virtuous  and  the  innocent  may 
know  in  speculation  what  they  could  never  arrive  at 
by  practice,  and  by  this  means  avoid  the  snares  of 
the  crafty,  the  corruptions  of  the  vicious,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  prejudiced.  Their  minds  may  be 
opened  without  being  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correspondent, 
Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems  a  very  w^-mean- 
ing  man,  that  I  have  written  this  short  preface,  to 
which  I  shall  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  said  Mr, 
Doodle. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  COULD  heartily  wish  that  you  would  let  us 
know  your  opinion  upon  several  innocent  diversions 
which  are  in  use  among  us,  and  which  are  very  pro- 
per to  pass  away  a  winter  night  for  those  who  do  not 
care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an  opera,  or  at  the 
play-house.  I  would  gladly  know  in  particular,  what 
notion  you  have  of  hot-cockles ;  as  also,  whether  you 
think  that  questions  and  commands,  mottoes,  simifies, 
and  cross  purposes,  have  not  more  mirth  and  wit  in 
them  than  those  public  diversions  which  are  grown 
so  very  fashionable  among  us.  If  you  would  recom- 
mend to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your 
papers  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  some  of  tlioso 
sports  and  pastimes  that  may  be  practised  within 
doors  and  by  the  fire-side,  we  who  are  masters  of 
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families,  should  be  hugely  obliged  to  you.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  these  sports  and 
pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent;  for  which 
reason  I  have  not  mentioned  either  whist  or  lanter- 
loo>  nor  indeed  so  much  as  one-and-thirty.  After 
having  communicated  to  you  my  request  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  be  so  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife 
and  I  pass  away  these  tedious  winter  evenings  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  Though  she  be  young  and 
handsome,  and  good-humoured  to  a  miracle,  she  does 
not  care  for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  sex. 
There  is  a  very  friendly  man  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
whom  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  for  his  civilities,  that 
comes  to  see  me  almost  every  night;  for  he  is  not  one 
of  those  giddy  yoimg  fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a 
play-house.  When  we  are  together,  we  very  often 
mate  a  party  at  Blind-man's  Buif,  which  is  a  sport 
that  I  luce  the  better,  because  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  exercise  in  it.  The  colonel  and  I  are  bunded  by 
turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  see 
what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  least  glimpse  of  light. 
The  poor  colonel  sometimes  hits  his  nose  against  a 
post,  and  makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  ge- 
nerally the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  myself,  but  am 
very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I  can  catch 
either  of  them;  for  you  must  know  we  hide  ouselves 
up  and  down  in  corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more 
sport.  I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a  sample  of  such 
innocent  diversions  as  I  would  have  you  recommend: 
and  am, 

"  Most  esteemed  sir, 

*^  Your  ever  loving  friend, 

"  TIMOTHY  POODLE.' 
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The  foUowing  letter  was  oocaskmed  bj  in  j  last 
Thursday's  paper  npon  the  absence  of  loTers,  and 
the  methods  therein  mentioned  of  making  sadi  ab- 
supportaUe. 


"  SIR, 

"  Among  the  several  wa3rs  of  consolation  which 
ahsent  lovers  make  nse  of  while  their  sools  are  in 
that  state  of  d^Mirture,.  which  yon  say  is  death  in 
love,  there  are  some  very  matoial  ones  that  have 
escaped  your  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  receiyed  is  a  crooked  shilling,  which  has  ad- 
ministezcd  great  comfinrt  to  onr  finre&thers,  and  is 
still  made  nse  of  on  this  occasion  with  r^y  good  ef- 
fects in  most  parts  of  her  majesty's  dominions.  There 
are  some,  I  Imow,  who  think  a  crown  piece  cat  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  preserved  by  the  mstant  lovns, 
is  of  more  sovereign  virtue  than  the  former.  But 
sinoe  opinions  are  divided  in  this  particular,  why 
may  not  the  same  persons  make  use  of  both  ?  The 
figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in  stone  or  cast  in 
metal,  whether  Ueeding  upon  an  ahar,  stuck  with 
darts,  or  held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cimid,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  talismanic  in  distresses  of  tlus 
nature.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow, 
who  carries  his  mistress  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box, 
and  by  that  expedient  has  supported  himself  under 
the  absence  of  a  whole  campaign.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  tried  all  these  remedies,  but  never  found  so 
much  benefit  &om  any  as  horn,  a  ring,  in  which  my 
mistress's  hair  is  plaited  together  very  artificially  in  a 
kind  of  true-lover's  knot.  As  I  have  received  great 
benefit  finom  this  secret,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
communicate  it  to  the  public  for  the  good  of  my  fel« 
low-subjects.  I  desire  yon  will  add  this  letter  as  an 
appendix  to  your  omsolations  upon  absence,  and  am 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  T.  B." 
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I  shall  condude  this  paper  with  a  letter  from  an 
university  gentleman^  occasioned  by  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper^  wherein  I  gave  some  account  of  the 
great  reuds  which  happened  formerly  in  those  learned 
bodies^  between  the  modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

"  SIR, 

"  This  will  give  you  to  understand,  that  there  is 
at  present  in  the  society  whereof  I  am  a  member, 
a  very  considerable  body  of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a 

f  roper  occasion,  would  not  fiedl  to  declare  ourselves, 
n  the  meanwhile,  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy  our 
enemies  by  strat^em,  and  are  resolved  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  attack  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes*,  whom 
we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of  the  opposite  party. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  had  the  reputation  ever  since 
I  came  from  school  of  being  a  trusty  Trojan,  and  am 
resolved  never  to  give  Quarter  to  the  smallest  parti- 
*  cle  of  Greek,  wherever  I  chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  some- 
times bans  out  Greek  colours  at  the  head  of  your 
paper,  and  sometimes  give  a  word  of  the  enemy  even 
in  the  body  of  it.  WTien  I  meet  with  any  thing  of 
this  nature,  I  throw  down  your  speculations  upon 
the  table,  with  that  form  of  words  which  we  make 
use  of  when  we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

Gracum  est,  mm  potest  legL 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for  the  future  ab- 
stain from  any  such  hostilities  at  your  peril. 

C  "  TBOILUS." 

•  The  noted  Greek  professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
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Oti^c  QtTtf  /tnnif.  yk»VKh  it  ^  tnxn  6Akaff»^ 
TiiT^at  V  nk^arctf  Sn  ret  fic$  l^rh  aitfivrif. 

uoM.  iL.  n.  S3. 

Nor  ever  amorous  hero  caused  thy  birth, 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth: 
Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form, 
And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm  : 
A  soul  well  suiting  that  tempestuous  kind, 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind. 

POPS. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  As  your  paper  is  part  of  the  equipage  of  the  tea- 
table,  I  conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write  to  you  ; 
for  I  have  no  other  way  to  communicate  what  I  have 
to  say  to  the  fair  sex  on  the  most  important  circum- 
stance  of  life,  even  '  the  care  pf  children.'  I  do  not 
understand  that  you  profess  your  paper  is  always  to 
consist  of  matters  which  are  only  to  entertain  the 
learned  and  polite,  but  that  it  may  agree  with  your 
design  to  publish  some  which  may  tend  to  the  in- 
formation of  mankind  in  general ;  and  when  it  does 
so,  you  do  more  than  writing  wit  and  humour.  Give 
me  leave  then  to  teU  you,  that  of  all  the  abuses  that 
ever  you  have  as  yet  endeavoured  to  reform,  cer- 
tainly not  one  wanted  so  much  your  assistance  as  the 
abuse  in  nursing  of  children.  It  is  unmercifnl  to 
see,  that  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  perfections 
and  blessings  of  nature  can,  as  soon  as  she  is  deli- 
vered, turn  off  her  innocent,  tender  and  helpless 
infant,  and  give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is,  ten  thou- 
sand to  one,  neither  in  health  nor  good  condition. 
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neither  sound  in  mind  nor  body^  that  has  neither 
honour  nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor  pity  for  the 
poor  babe,  but  more  regard  for  the  money  than  for 
the  whole  child,  and  never  will  take  further  care  of 
it  than  what  by  all  the  encouragement  of  money  and 
presents  she  is  forced  to ;  like  iEsop's  earth,  which 
would  not  nurse  the  plant  of  another  ground  al- 
though never  so  much  improved,  by  reason  that 
plant  was  not  of  its  own  production.  And  since 
another's  child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurse,  than  a 
plant  to  a  strange  and  different  ground,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  child  should  thrive ;  and  if  it 
thrives,  must  it  not  imbibe  the  gross  humours  and 
qualities  of  the  nurse,  like  a  plant  in  a  different 
ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  different  stock  ?  Do 
not  we  observe,  that  a  lamb  sucking  a  goat  changes 
very  much  its  nature,  nay  even  its  skin  and  wool 
into  the  goat  kind  ?  The  power  of  a  nurse  over  a 
child,  by  infusing  into  it  with  her  milk  her  qualities 
and  disposition,  is  sufficiently  and  daily  observed. 
Hence  came  that  old  saying  concerning  an  ill-natured 
and  malicious  fellow,  that  ^  he  had  imbibed  his  ma- 
lice with  his  nurse's  milk,  or  that  some  brute  or  other 
had  been  his  nurse.'  Hence  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  said  to  have  been  nursed  by  a  wolf;  Telephus 
the  son  of  Hercules  by  a  hind;  Pelias  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune by  a  mare ;  and  iBgisthus  by  a  goat ;  not  that 
they  liad  actually  sucked  such  creatures,  as  some 
simpletons  have  imagined,  but  that  their  nurses  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  temper,  and  infused  such 
into  them. 

"  Many  instances  may  be  produced  from  good  au- 
thorities and  daily  experience,  that  children  actually 
suck  in  the  several  passions  and  depraved  inclina- 
tions of  their  nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear,  melan- 
choly, sadness,  desire,  and  aversion.  This  Diodonis, 
Kb.  2.  witnesses^  when  he  speaks^  sayings  that  Nero* 
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the  Emperor'8  nurse  had  been  very  much  addicted 
to  drinking;  which  habit  Nero  received  from  his 
nurse>  and  was  so  very  particular  in  this^  that  the 
people  took  so  much  notice  of  it^  as  instead  of  Ti- 
berius Nero^  they  called  him  Biberius  Mero.  The 
same  Diodorus  also  relates  of  Caligula^  predecessor 
to  Nero^  that  his  nurse  used  to  moisten  the  nipples 
of  her  breast  frequently  with  bloody  to  make  Cali- 
gula take  the  better  hold  of  them :  which^  says  Dio- 
dorus^ was  the  cause  that  made  him  so  blood-thirsty 
and  cruel  all  his  life-time  after^  that  he  not  only 
committed  frequent  murder  by  his.own  hand^  but 
likewise  wished  that  all  human  kind  wore  but  one 
neck^  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  to  cut  it  off. 
Such  like  degeneracies  astonish  the  parents^  who 
not  knowing  after  whom  the  child  can  take,  see  one 
incline  to  stealing,  another  to  drinking,  cruelty^  stu- 
pidity ;  yet  all  these  are  not  minded.  Nay,  it  is 
easy  to  demonstrate,  that  a  child,  although  it  be  bom 
from  the  best  of  parents,  may  be  corrupted  by  an 
ill-tempered  nurse.  How  many  children  do  we  see 
daily  brought  into  fits,  consumptions,  rickets,  &c. 
merely  by  sucking  their  nurses  when  in  a  passion 
or  fury?  But  indeed  almost  any  disorder  of  the 
nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child,  and  few. nurses  can 
be  found  in  this  town  but  what  labour  under  srane 
distemper  or  other.  The  first  question  that  is  ge- 
nerally asked  a  young  woman  that  wants  to  be  a 
nurse,  why  she  should  be  a  nurse  to  other  people's 
children  ?  is  answered,  by  her  having  an  ill  husband, 
and  that  she  must  make  shift  to  live.  I  think  now 
this  very  answer  is  enough  to  give  any  body  a  shock 
if  duly  considered ;  for  an  ill  husband  may,  or  ten 
to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring  home  to  his  wife  an  ill 
distemper,  or  at  least  vexation  and  disturbance. 
Besides,  as  she  takes  the  child  out  of  mere  necessity, 
her  food  will  be  accordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at 
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best ;  whence  proceeds  an  ill-concocted  and  coarse 
food  for  the  child  ;  fiir  as  the  bloody  so  is  the  milk ; 
and  hence  I  am  very  well  assured  proceeds  the 
scurvy^  the  evil^  and  many  other  distempers.  I  beg 
of  you  for  the  sake  of  the  many  poor  infants  that 
may  and  will  be  saved  by  weighing  the  case  seri- 
ously, to  exhort  the  people  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, to  let  the  children  suck  their  own  mothers, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  mother  and  child.  For  the 
general  argument,  that  a  mother  is  weakened  by 
giving  suck  to  her  children,  is  vain  and  simple.  I 
Avill  maintain  that  the  mother  grows  stronger  by  it- 
and  will  have  her  health  better  than  she  would  nave 
otherwise.  She  will  find  it  the-  greatest  cure  and 
preservative  for  the  vapours  and  future  miscarriages, 
much  beyond  any  other  remedy  whatsoever.  Her 
children  will  be  like  giants,  whereas  other^vise  they 
are  but  living  shadowy,  and  like  unripe  fruit ;  and 
certainly  if  a  woman  is  strong  enough  to  bring  forth 
a  child,  she  is  beyond  all  doubt  strong  enough  to 
nurse  it  afterwards.  It  grieves  me  to  observe  and 
consider  how  many  poor  children  are  daily  ruined 
by  careless  nurses ;  and  yet  how  tender  ought  they 
to  be  of  a  poor  in&nt,  since  the  least  hurt  or  blow, 
especially  upon  the  head,  may  make  it  senseless,  stu- 
pid, or  otherwise  miserable  for  ever ! 

.*  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as  yet ;  for 
it  seems  to  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  woman  that 
has  fed  a  child  as  part  of  herself  for  nine  months, 
should  have  no  desire  to  nurse  it  further,  when  brought 
to  light,  and  before  her  eyes,  and  when  by  its  cry  it 
implores  her  assistance,  and  the  office  of  a  mother. 
Do  not  the  very  cruellest  of  brutes  tend  their  young 
ones  with  all  tne  care  and  delight  imaginable  ?  For 
how  can  she  be  called  a  mother  that  will  not  nurse  her 
young  ones  ?  The  earth  is  called  the  mother  of  aU 
things,  not  because  she  produces,  but  because  she 
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maintains  and  nurses  what  she  produces.  The  ge- 
neration of  the  infant  is  the  effect  of  desire^  but  the 
care  of  it  argues  virtue  and  choice.  I  am  not  ieno- 
rant  but  that  there  are  some  cases  of  necessity^  where 
a  mother  cannot  give  suck^  and  then  out  of  two  evils 
the  least  must  be  chosen ;  but  there  are  so  very  few, 
that  I  am  sure  in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one 
real  instance ;  for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that 
her  husband  can  spare  about  three  or  six  shillings  a 
week  extraordinary^  although  this  is  but  seldom  con- 
sidered^ she  certainly^  with  the  assistance  of  her  gos- 
sips^ will  soon  persuade  the  good  man  to  send  the 
child  to  nurse^  and  easily  impose  upon  him  by  pre- 
tending indisposition.  Thus  cruelty  is  supported  by 
fashion^  and  nature  gives  place  to  custom. 

"  SIR, 

T  '*  Your  humble  servant." 
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BEOOD, 

Their  untired  lips  a  wordy  torrent  pour. 

Wb  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors,  that  Socratet 
was  instructed  m  eloquence  by  a  woman,  whose  name, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  Aspasia.  I  have  indeed 
verv  often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the  most  proper 
for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the  universities  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  fill  their 
rhetoric  chairs  with  she  professors. 
It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that 
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they  could  talk  wholeiiours  together  upon  any  thing; 
but  it  must  be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other 
sex^  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk 
whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known 
a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore  disser- 
tation upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat^  and  chide  her 
servant  for  breaking  a  china  cup^  in  all  the  figures 
of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature^ I  am  persuaded  they  would  carry  the  elo^ 
quenoe  of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has  yet 
arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubt  this^  let  him  but  be 
present  at  those  debates  which  frequently  arise  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kyid  therefore  of  female  orators  which 
I  shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in 
stirring  up  the  passions :  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which 
Socrates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater  pro- 
ficency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who 
deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  censorious.  The  imagination 
and  elocution  of  this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful. 
With  what  a  fluency  of  invention  and  copiousness 
of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little 
slip  in  the  behaviour  of  another !  With  how  many 
different  circumstances,  and  with  what  variety  of 
phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the  same  story !  I  have 
known  an  old  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the 
subject  of  a  montn's  conversation.  She  blamed  the 
bride  in  one  place ;  pitied  her  in  another  ;  laughed 
at  her  in  a  third ;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth ;  was 
angry  with  her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a 
pair  of  coach  horses  in  expressing  her  concern  for 
her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted  the 
subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new- 
married  pair,  praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice 

h2 
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That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Wanton  Wife  of 
Bath,  has  the  following  remarkable  lines : — 

I  think,  quoth  Hiomas,  women's  tongues 
Of  aspen  leaves  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  very  bar- 
barous circumstance,  tells  us,  that  when  the  tongue 
of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  it  could  iiot  forbear  muttering  even  m 
that  posture : 

—mCotnprensam  forcible  linguaih 
Abslvlit  ensefero  :  radix  micat  iddma  Ungiue, 
Ipsa  jacet,  temegue  tremens  immurmurat  cUrtB  ; 
Utqv£  salire  solet  miUikUa  cayda  colubne 
PaJjritat.'— 

MET.  vL  556. 

— The  blade  had  cut 
Her  tongue  sheer  o$  close  to  the  trembling  root : 
The  mangled  part  still  quiver*d  on  the  ground. 
Murmuring  with  a  faint  imperfect  sound ; 
And  as  a  serpent  writhes  his  wounded  train. 
Uneasy,  panting,  and  possess'd  with  pain. 

CROXALL. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouthy 
what  could  it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs 
of  speech,  and  accomplices  of  sound  about  it  ?  I 
might  here  mention  the  story  of  the  Pippin  Wo- 
man, had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  £bi- 
bulous*. 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed  with 
the  music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  by 
no  means  discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this 
dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of  several  disagreeable 
notes,  and,  in  particular^  of  those  little  jarrings  and 

*  The  crackling  crystal  yields,  she  sinks,  she  dies  ; 
Her  head  chopt  ofi^  from  her  lost  shoulders  flies ; 
Pippins  she  cry'd,  but  death  her  voice  confounds, 
And  pip-pip-pip  along  the  ice  resounds. 
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dissonances  which  arise  from  anger^  censoriousness, 
gossiping,  and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  would  have  it 
always  tuned  by  good-nature^  truth,  discretion,  and 
sincerity. 

c 
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Hoc  maiime  officii  ^st,  tU  quisque  maxim^  opis  indigeatf  Ua  ei 
potisdmiini  ojnttUarL 

TULL.  OFF.   1.  16. 

It  is  a  principal  point  of  duty,  to  assist  another  most  when  he 
stands  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

There  are  none  who  deserve  suneriority  over  others 
in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not  make  it  their 
endeavour  to  be  beneficial  to  society;  and  who,  upon 
all  occasions  which  their  circumstances  of  life  can 
administer,  do  not  take  a  certain  unfeigned  plea- 
sure in  conferring  benefits  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Those  whose  great  talents  and  high  birth  have  placed 
them  in  conspicuous  stations  of  life  are  indispen- 
sably obliged  to  exert  some  noble  inclinations  for 
the  service  of  the  world,  or  else  such  advantages 
become  misfortunes,  and  shade  and  privacy  are  a 
more  eligible  portion.  Where  opportunities  and  in- 
clinations are  given  to  the  same  person,  we  some-, 
times  see  sublime  instances  of  virtue,  which  so  daz-> 
zle  our  imaginations,  that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all 
which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  ourselves  be 
able  to  practise.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  think- 
ing ;  and  it  bears  some  spice  of  romantic  madness^ 
for  a  man  to  imagine  that  he  must  grow  ambitious, 
or  seek  adventures^  to  be  able  to  do  great  actions. 
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It  is  in  every  man's  power  in  the  world  who  is  above 
mere  poverty^  not  only  to  do  things  worthy^  but  he- 
roic.    The  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self- 
denial  ;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the  necessities  of 
life^  but  has  opportunities  of  exercising  that  noble 
quality^  and  doing  as  much  as  his  circumstances  will 
bear  tor  the  ease  and  convenience  of  other  men; 
and  he  who  does  more  than  ordinarily  men  practise 
upon  such  occasions  as  occur  in  his  life^  deserves 
the  value  of  his  friends^  as  if  he  had  done  enterprises 
which  are  usually  attended  with  the  highest  glory. 
Men  of  public  spirit  differ  rather  in  their  circum- 
stances than  their  virtue ;  and  the  man  who  does  all 
he  can^  in  a  low  station^  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who 
omits  any  worthy  action  he  is  able  to  accomplish  in 
a  great  one.     It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  I^api- 
riusj  in  wsong  of  his  elder  brother^  came  to  a  great 
estate  by  gift  of  his  father^  by  reason  of  the  dissolute 
behaviour  of  the  first-bom.     Shame  and  contrition 
reformed  the  life  of  the  disinherited  youths  and  he 
became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  qualities  as  for- 
merly for  his  errors.    Lapirius^  who  observed  his 
brother's  amendment^  sent  him  on  a  new-year's  day 
in  the  morning  the  following  letter :— • 

'  HONOURED  BROTHER^ 

'  I  ENCLOSE  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  father 
gave  me  this  house  and  land.  Had  he  lived  till  now, 
he  would  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  manner ;  he 
took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I  restore  it  to 
the  man  you  arie. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 
'  Your  affectionate  brother, 
*  and  humble  servant, 

'  P.  T.' 

As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  panak 
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of  hazardous  actions  for  the  good  of  others^  at  the 
same  time  gratifying  their  passion  for  glory ;  so  do 
worthy  minds  in.  the  domestic  way  of  life  deny  them- 
selves many  advantages^  to  satisfy  a  generous  bene- 
volence^ which  they  bear  to  their  friends  oppressed 
with  distresses  and  calamities.  Such  natures  one 
may  call  stores  of  Providence^  which  are  actuated  by 
a  secret  celestial  influence  to  undervalue  the  ordi- 
nary gratifications  of  wealthy  to  give  comfort  to  a 
heart  loaded  with  affliction^  to  save  a  fEdling  fisunily^ 
to  preserve  a  branch  of  trade  in  their  neighbourhood^ 
and  give  work  to  the  industrious^  preserve  the  portion 
of  the  helpless  infant^, and  raise  the  head  of  the 
mourning  father.  People  whose  hearts  are  wholly 
bent  towards  pleasure^  or  intent  upon  gain^  never 
hear  of  the  nol)le  occurrences  among  men  of  in- 
dustry and  humanity.  It  would  look  like  a  city  ro- 
mance^ to  tell  them  of  the  generous  merchant^  who 
the  other  day  sent  this  billet  to  an  eminent  trader 
under  difficmties  to  support  himself,  in  whose  faU 
many  hundreds  besides  himself  had  perished :  but 
because  I  think  there  is  more  spirit  and  true  gallan- 
try in  it  than  in  any  letter  I  have  ever  read  from 
Strephon  to  Phillis^  1  shall  insert  it  even  in  the  mer- 
cantile honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent :' 

'  SIR, 

^  I  HAVE  heard  of  the  casualties  which  have  in- 
volved you  in  extreme  distress  at  this  time ;  and 
knowing  you  to  be  a  man  of  great  good-nature>  in- 
dustry, and  probity,  have  resolved  to  stand  by  you. 
Be  of  good  cheer ;  the  bearer  brings  with  him  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  answer  your 
drawing  as  much  more  on  my  account.  I  did  this  in 
haste,  for  fear  I  should  come  too  late  for  your  relief  ; 
but  you  may  value  yourself  with  me  to  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  poundis ;  for  I  can  very  cheerfully  run 
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the  hazard  of  being  so  much  less  rich  than  I  am  now^ 
to  save  an  honest  man  whom  I  love. 

^  Your  friend  and  servant, 

'  W.  s*  • 

I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences 
that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  house  to . 
another  were  recorded.  Were  there  such  a  method 
in  the  £unilies  which  are  concerned  in  this  genero- 
sity, it  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the  greatest  in 
Europe  to  give  in  their  own,  an  instance  of  a  benefit 
better  placed,  or  conferred  with  a  more  graceful  air. 
It  has  been  heretofore  urged  how  barbarous  and  in« 
human  is  any  unjust  step  made  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  trader ;  and  by  how  much  such  an  act  towards 
him  is  detestable,  by  so  much  an  act  of  kindness  to- 
.wards  him  is  laudable.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  story  of  a  tradition  in 
their  house,  where  they  had  formerly  a  custom  of 
choosing  kings  for  such  a  season,  and  allowing  him 
his  expenses  at  the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our 
kings  t,  said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal  inclination 
a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a  committee  ordered  to 
look  into  the  management  of  his  treasury.  Among 
other  things  it  appeared  that  his  majesty  walking 
incog,  in  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a  poor  man  say 
to  another,  ^  Such  a  small  sum  would  make  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.'  The  king,  out  of  his 
royal  compassion,  privately  inquired  into  his  cha> 
racter,  and  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity, 

*  The  merchant  involved  in  distress  by  casualties  wa^  one  Mr 
Moreton,  a  linen-draper ;  and  the  generous  merchant,  here  ao 
justly  celebrated,  was  Sir  William  Scawen . 

f  This  king,  it  is  said,  was  beau  Nash,  director  of  the  pubfic 
diversions  at  Bath,  who  was,  in  King  William's  time,  a  student  in 
the  Temple. 
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sent  him  the  money.  When  the  committee  read  the 
report^  the  house  passed  his  accounts  with  a  plaudite 
without  further  examination^  upon  the  recital  of  this 
article  in  them : 

For  making  a  man  happy £10    0    0 

T 
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ViXmt  «f««M^«f  \f  fi^ug  htfip  MUMC9. 

rHAG.  VET.  POET. 

Mirth  out  of  season  is  a  grievous  ilL 

When  I  make  choice  of  a  suhject  that  has  not  been 
treated  on  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflections 
on  it  without  any  order  or  method,  so  that  they  may 
appear  rather  in  the  looseness  and  freedom  of  an 
essay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  set  discourse.  It  is 
after  this  manner  that  I  shall  consider  laughter  and 
ridicule  in  my  present  paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all 
abore  and  below  him  are  serious.  He  sees  things 
in  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds 
his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps  cause 
something  like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures. 
Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counterpoise  to  the 
spleen ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
be  capable  of  receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good 
to  us,  since  we  can  receive  grief  from  what  is  no  real 
evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty-seventh  paper  raised  a  specu« 
lation  on  the  notion  of  a  modem  philosopher  *  who 
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describes  the  first  motive  of  laughter  to  be  a  secret 
comparison  which  we  make  between  ourselves  and 
the  persons  we  laugh  at ;  or,  in  other  words^  that 
satisfaction  which  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of 
some  pre-eminence  in  ourselves^  when  we  see  the 
absuroities  of  another,  or  when  we  reflect  on  any- 
past  absurdities  of  our  own.  This  seems  to  hold  in 
most  cases,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest 
part  of  mankind  are  the  most  addicted  to  this  pas- 
sion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  on  those  words  of  the  wise  man,  '  I  said  of 
Laughter,  it  is  mad ;  and  of  Mirth,  what  does  it  ?' 
Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doctrine, 
that  laughter  was  the  effect  of  origmal  sin,  and  that 
Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  Fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces 
the  mind,  weakens  the  fieu;ulties,  and  causes  a  kind  of 
remissness  and  dissolution  in  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul  j  and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weak- 
ness in  the  composition  of  human  nature.  But  if 
we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it, 
and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to 
depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits,  with  tran- 
sient unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care 
not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of 
life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  ex- 
posing to  laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the 
qualification  of  little  ungenerous  tempers.  A  younff 
man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  ofiT  from  all 
manner  of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his  flaws 
and  weaknesses;  nay,  the  greatest  blemishes  are  oflen 
found  in  the  most  shining  characters ;  but  what  an 
absurd  thins  is  it  to  pass  over  all  the  vsJuable  parts  of 
a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  (jn  his  infirmities?  to  ob- 
serve his  imperfections  more  than  his  virtues?  and 
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to  make  nse  of  him  for  the  sport  of  others^  rather 
than  for  our  own  improvement. 

We  therefore  very  often  find^that  persons  the  most 
accomplished  in  ridicule  are  those  who  are  very- 
shrewd  at  hitting  a  blot^  without  exerting  any  thing 
masterly  in  themselves.  As  there  are  many  eminent 
critics  who  never  writ  a  good  line^  there  are  many 
admirable  buffoons  that  animadvert  upon  every  single 
defect  in  another^  without  ever  discovering  the  least 
beauty  of  their  own.  By  this  means^  these  unlucky 
little  wits  often  gain  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  vul- 
gar minds^  and  raise  themselves  above  persons  of 
much  more  laudable  characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh 
men  out  of  vice  and  folly^  it  might  be  of  some  use 
to  the  world ;  but^  instead  of  this^  we  find  that  it  is 
generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and 
good  sense^  by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  solemn 
and  serious^  decent  and  praiseworthy^  in  human 
life. 

We  may  observe^  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
worlds  when  the  great  souls  and  master-pieces  of 
human  nature  were  produced^  men  shined  by  a 
noble  simplicity  of  behaviour^  and  were  strangers  to 
those  little  embellishments  which  are  so  fetshionable 
in  our  present  conversation.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able^ that  notwithstanding  we  fall  short  at  present 
of  the  ancients  in  poetry^  paintings  oratory^  history^ 
architecture^  and  all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences 
which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  experience^  we 
exceed  them  as  much  in  aoggrel  humour^  burlesque^ 
and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.  We  meet  with 
more  raillery  among  the  modems^  but  more  good 
sense  among  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writing  are 
comedy  and  burlesque.     The  first  ridicules  persons 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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by  drawing  them  in  their  proper  characters^  the 
other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  themselves. 
Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds;  the  first  repre- 
sents mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes  ; 
the  other  describes  great  persons  acting  and  speak- 
ing like  the  basest  among  the  people.  Don  Quixote 
is  an  instance  of  the  firsts  and  Lucian's  gods  of  the 
second.  It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics^  whether 
burlesque  poetry  runs  best  in  heroic  verse^  like  that 
of  the  Dispensary ;  (nt  in  doggrel^  like  that  of  Hudi- 
bras.  I  think  where  the  low  diaracter  is  to  be  raised^ 
the  heroic  is  the  proper  measure ;  but  when  a  hero 
is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded^  it  is  done  best  in 
doggrel. 

If  Hudibras  had  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit 
and  humour  in  heroic  verse  as  he  is  in  doggrel^  he 
would  have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  figure  than 
he  does ;  though  the  generality  of  his  readers  are  so 
wonderfully  pleased  with  the  double  rhimes,  that  I 
do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  this 
particular. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with 
observing^  that  the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied  to 
fields  and  meadows  when  they  are  in  flower^  or  to 
trees  when  they  are  in  blossom^  runs  through  all  lan- 
guages; which  I  have  not  observed  of  any  other 
metaphor^  excepting  that  of  fire  and  burning  when 
they  are  applied  to  love.  This  shows  that  we  na- 
turally regard  laughter^  as  what  is  in  itself  both 
anuable  andbeauti^.  For  this  reason  likewise  Venus 
has  gained  the  title  of  ^iXofAn^t^,  'the  laughter- 
loving  dame/  as  Waller  has  translated  it^  and  is  re- 
presented by  Horace  as  the  goddess  who  delights 
m  laughter.  Milton^  in  a  joyous  assembly  of  ima- 
ginary persons^  has  given  us  a  very  poetical  figure 
of  laugnter.     His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finely 
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described^   that  I  shall  set  the  passage  down  at 
length : 

But  corner  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heaven  ycleped  *  Euphrosyne^ 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore.— - 
Haste  thee  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Qjuips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  slecJc ; 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe : 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due^ 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free. 

L*ALLE6B0»  11,  &C* 

*  i.  e.  called        Euphrosyne  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Graces. 
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Disce  docendus  adhuCf  qtue  censet  amicvhis,  tU  si 
C€Bcus  iter  monstrare  velit;  tamen  aqncCy  d  qvid 
Et  not,  quod  cures  propriumfedsse^  loquamur, 

Hon.  EFIST.  L  17.3. 

Yet  hear  what  an  unskilful  friend  can  say : 

As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way ; 

So  I  myself  tho*  wanting  to  be  taught, 

May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  thou^hL 

''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  You  see  the  nature  of  my  request  by  the  Latin 
motto  which  I  address  to  you.  I  am  very  sensible  I 
ought  not  to  use  many  words  to  you,  who  are  one  of 
but  few ;  but  the  following  piece,  as  it  relates  to  spe- 
culation, in  propriety  of  speech,  being  a  curiosity  in 
its  kind,  begs  your  patience.  It  was  found  in  a 
poetical  virtuoso's  closet  among  his  rarities;  and  since 
the  several  treatises  of  thumbs,  ears,  and  noses,  have 
obliged  the  world,  this  of  eyes  is  at  your  service. 

^  The  first  eye  of  consequence,  under  the  invisi- 
ble Author  of  all,  is  the  visible  luminary  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  glorious  Spectator  is  said  never  to  open 
his  eyes  at  his  rising  in  a  morning,  without  having  a 
whole  kingdom  of  adorers  in  Persian  silk  waiting  at 
his  levee.  Millions  of  creatures  derive  their  sight 
from  this  original,  who,  besides  his  being  the  great 
director  of  optics,  is  the  surest  test  whether  eyes  be 
of  the  same  species  with  that  of  an  eagle,  or  that  of  an 
owl.     The  one  he  emboldens  with  a  manly  assurance 
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to  look,  speaks  act^  or.  pleads  before  the  feces  of  a 
numerous  assembly;  the  other  he  dazzles  out  of 
countenance  into  a  sheepish  dejectedness.  The  sun- 
proof eye  dares  lead  up  a  dance  in  a  full  court;  and 
without  blinking  at  thelustre  of  beauty^  can  distribute 
an  eye  of  proper  complaisance  to  a  room  crowded  with 
company >  each  of  which  deserves  particular  regard: 
whi^t  the  other  sneaks  from  conversation^  like  a  fear- 
fill  debtor  who  never  dares  to  look  out  but  when  he 
can  see  nobody^  and  nobody  him. 

'  The  next  instance  of  optics^  is  the  femous  Argus, 
who,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  Cambridge,  was  one 
of  a  hundred;  and  being  used  as  a  spy  in  the  affairs 
of  jealousy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  his  eyes  about 
him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  particular  colours, 
casts,  and  turns,  of  this  body  of  eyes;  but,  as  he  was 
pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it  is  probable  he  used  all 
the  modem  leers,  sly  glances,  ana  other  ocular  activi- 
ties to  serve  his  purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as  the 
then  king-at-armsto  the  heathenish  deities;  and  make 
no  more  of  his  eyes  than  of  so  many  spangles  of  his 
herald's  coat. 

*  The  next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old  Janus,  who 
stood  in  a  double-sighted  capacity,  like  a  person 
placed  betwixt  two  opposite  looking-glasses,  and  so 
took  a  sort  of  retrosprospective  cast  at  one  view.  Co- 
pies of  this  double-faced  way  are  not  yet  out  of  feushion 
with  many  professions,  and  the  ingenious  artists  pre- 
tend to  keep  up  this  species  by  double-headed  canes 
and  spoons ;  but  there  is  no  mark  of  this  faculty, 
except  in  the  emblematical  way,  of  a  wise  general 
having  an  eye  to  both  front  and  rear,  or  a  pious  man 
taking  a  review  and  prospect  of  his  past  and  future 
state  at  the  same  time. 

'  I  must  own,  that  the  names,  colours,  qualities, 
and  turns,  of  eyes  vary  almost  in  every  h&aA ;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  common  appellations  of  the  black, 

i3 
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the  Uiie,  theidiitey  the  gn^,  and  the  like ;  the  most 
remailcable  are  those  that  bonnw  their  titles  ham 
animals,  hy  Wrtueof  some  psrticnlar  qmility  of  le- 
spmhlance  they^  hear  to  the  e^es  of  the  leapectiTe 
areatmes;  as  that  of  a  greedy  lapacioiis  aspect  takes 
itsname  finomthecat^thatof  asharppienaiig  nature 
£pom  the  hawk,  those  of  an  amuroos  roguish  look 
deziretheir  title  even  from  the  sheep,  and  we  say  sndi 
a  one  has  a  she^'s-^e,  not  so  modi  to  denote  the 
innocence  as  the  mnpti*  slyness  of  the  cast.  Nor  is 
this  metaphoncal  inoculation  a  modem  inTention,  far 
we  find  Homer  takii^  the  freedom  to  place  the  eye 
of  an  OK,  hull,  or  cow,  in  one  of  his  principal  god- 
desses, hy  that  frequent  eipwaaionof 

li.A«551. 
The  ax-«j'd  wmnMt  Jnno. 


'  Now  as  to  the  peculiar  q[nalities  of  the  eye,  that 
fine  partof  our  constitution  seems  asmudi  the  recep- 
tacle and  seat  of  our  passions,  appedtes;,  and  indiii^ 
tions  as  the  mind  itself ;  at  least  it  is  as  the  outward 
portal  to  introduce  them  to  the  house  within,  or 
rather  the  common  thoroo^bfiue  to  let  our  affectimis 
pass  in  and  out.  LoTe,  anger,  pride,  and  avarice, 
allvisibly  move  in  those  little  ooilis.  I  know  a  young 
lady  that  cannot  see  a  certain  gentleman  pass  hy 
without  showing  a  secret  desire  of  MN»ing  him  agwn 
hy  a  dance  inher  eye-halls;  nay,  she  cannot  for  the 
heart  of  her,  help  looking  half  a  sbeet's  length  after 
any  man  in  a  gay  dress.  Youcannot  hdudd  a  covetous 
sjunt  walk  by  a  goldsmith's  shop  without  ranting  a 
wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter.  Does  not 
a  hao^ty  person  show  the  temper  of  his  soul  in 
the  sunercilious  roll  of  his  eye?  and  how  frequently 
in  the  hei^t  of  passion  does  that  moving  picture  in 
<»r  head  start  and  Stare,  gather  a  redness  and  quidc 
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flashes  of  lightnings  and  make  all  its  humours  sparkle 
with  fire  as  Virgil  finely  describes  it, 

— >  ArdetUis  ah  ore 
ScmdUtB  absisiunt:  ocuus  micat  acribus  ignis. 

Jtv,  xii.  101. 

-—  From  his  wide  nostrils  flies 
A  fiery  stream,  and  sparkles  from  his  eyes. 

DBTDEK. 

'  As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eye-sight,  such 
as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  half  or  the  whole 
leer,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular  account 
of  them ;  but  let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision, 
when  natural,  was  anciently  the  mark  of  bevntchery 
and  magical  fascination,  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  malig- 
nant ill 'look ;  but  when  it  is  forced  and  affected,  it 
carries  a  wanton  design,  and  in  play-houses,  and  other 
public  places,  this  ocular  intimation  is  often  an  assig- 
nation for  bad  practices.  But  this  irregularity  in 
vision,  together  with  such  enormities,  as  tipping  the 
wink,  the  circumspective  roll,  the  side-peep  through 
a  tliin  hood  or  fan,  must  be  put  in  the  class  of  Hete- 
roptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religion  are  ranked 
under  the  general  name  of  Heterodox.  All  the  per- 
nicious applications  of  sight  are  more  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  a  Spectator,  and  I  hope  you 
will  arm  your  readers  against  the  mischiefs  which  are 
daily  done  by  killing  eyes,  in  which  you  will  highly 
oblige  your  wounded  unknown  friend, 

"  T.  B." 

^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  professed  in  several  papers  your  par- 
ticular endeavours  in  the  province  of  Spectator,  to 
correct  the  offences  committed  by  Starers,  who  dis- 
turb whole  assemblies  without  any  regard  to  time, 
place,  or  modesty.  You  complained  also,  that  a  starer 
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if;  Slit  usaalfy  aperaan  tebeoomiiDedbjrtliereBaoii 
of  tht'tbiiig,  liar  jw  esfiilj  TCboLed  as  to  amend  by  ad- 
Tfifit^Mng-  I  t^on^it,  t^iegrefoKe,  fit  to  aoqoaint  jaa 
wixk  a  oanvBnieat  mfrifaairiral  way^  wluch  may  easily 
jtfpvtsiu  ar  oBtreet  wtarlng,  by  an  optical  cuutrivanoe 
of  srw  pengwctm-^^aaBcs,  diort  and  oommodions 
like  t^/BOh-^tuBBR,  fit  iar  dbart-fiigfatfd  people  as  well 
aii  ndient ;  t^ieae  glawirtt  malring  the  <3)jects  appear 
fochcir  as  I^ict  aire  aeai  by  the  naked  eye,  or  more 
dknxKiLt^Mai^  soBeiiiiat  less  than  life,  or  bigger  and 
aHMver*  A  peRon  my,  by  the  help  of  this  invention^ 
iftke  a  T3PV*  flf  anodier,  vidiaDt  the  impertinence  of 
man^ :  la  thr  sane  tame,  it  shall  not  be  possible  to 
Lawa  ^v^HM  «r  what,  ht  is  looking  at.  One  may  look 
igdcmib.  J;s  ]%)it  «r  left  hand,  when  he  is  supposed 
«»  jMi:  iwmatds-  This  is  set  feith  at  large  in  the 
jfisxiisvdpnMsak  Iar  the  sale  of  these  gla^es^  to  be 
V.i>;  m  ILr.  iKUsa'si,  in  Loog  Acre,  next  door  to  the 
H  :ri3ir>Hait. .  Xopw,  Sir^  as  yoor  Spectator  has  oc- 
cifcjiwKJi  ^e  pahiidiing  of  this  invention  for  the 
Waidift  «£  fdrrf  ipectators,  the  inventor  desires 
Twur  aikHMtitiMtt  onoeniing  the  decent  use  of  it ; 
and  hflpcsy  hjf  yav  reennmendation,  that  for  the  fu- 
ttute>  bfantr  bmt  be  beheld  without  the  torture  and 
rwifiisiw  w)iicli  il  suffers  finom  the  insolence  of  starers. 
Bt  this  aaeansy  tou  will  lelieTe  the  innocent  from  an 
iasiih  whidi  thne  is  no  law  to  punish,  though  it  is  a 
greater  otfenee  than  many  whii^  are  within  the  cog- 
niauiee  of  justice. 

"  I  am,  8IB, 
*'  Yoor  moat  humble  servant, 

Q  *^  ABRAHAM  SPY." 


2^l1     TTZ3  ^Sl     r*~~    '',»:i;^ 


of  it. 


"  I  AM  a  SOS  vd  <r  lZ  bi^iKSi;.  ssd  iirvoii^ 
Ib^T  tsTB  i=T  head  u*  szr  usdnc  iir  an  1m«x^  BT^« 
liluxid.  I  liErt  irTezted  ferml  Tr*^«ts  far  rsdsiJwr 
mamriniTlKffH  of  nwoeT  vithost  Iwmiesaa?  tlw^  $«Ik 
ject,  but  I  cannot  ^  tbe  ^sirixsaDeiit  to  H$K«  t^xv^N 
who  look  upon  me,  forsooth,  as  m  csnN^«  ami  a  |>ii\w 
jector  ;  so  that  despaiiii^  to  enridi  t^iber  my^lf  ^^ 
my  omutry  by  this  piiblic-spiritediies^  1  Wimkl 
make  some  pit^osals  to  3roa  lelatiiist  to  «  dt'sign  which 
I  have  very  mudi  at  heart,  and  xt^idi  may  {mKUY^^ 
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me  a  handsome  subsistence,  if  joa  will  be  pleased 
to  recommend  it  to  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. 

'^  The  post  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comptroller* 
general  of  the  London  Cries,  which  are  at  present 
under  nu  manner  of  rules  or  discipline.  I  think  I 
am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place,  as  being  a 
man  of  very  strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the 
branches  of  our  British  trades  and  manufactures,  and 
of  a  competent  skill  in  music. 

"  The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided  into  vocal 
and  instrumental.  As  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  pre- 
sent under  a  very  great  disorder.  A  freonan  of  Lon- 
don has  the  privik^  of  disturbing  a  whole  street  fiir 
an  hour  together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brass-kettle 
or  a  frying-pan.  The  watchman's  thump  at  midnight 
startles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of 
a  thief.  The  sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed  something 
musical  in  it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard  within  the  li- 
berties. I  would  therefore  propose,  that  no  instru- 
ment of  this  nature  should  be  made  use  of,  whidi  I 
have  not  tuned  and  licensed,  after  having  carefully 
examined  in  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  of  her 
majesty's  li^e  subjects. 

"  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  and  in- 
deed so  full  of  incongruities  and  barbarisms,  that  we 
appear  a  distracted  dty  to  foreigners,  who  do  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  enormous  outcries. 
Milk  is  generally  sold  in  a  note  above  £-la,  and  in 
sounds  so  exceedmg  shrill,  that  it  often  sets  our  teeth 
on  edge.  The  chimney-sweeper  is  confined  to  no 
certain  pitch ;  he  sometimes  utters  himself  in  the 
deepest  base,  and  sometimes  in  the  sharpest  treble ; 
sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  in  the  low- 
est note  of  the  gamut.  The  same  observation  might 
be  made  on  the  retailers  of  small  coal,  not  to  mention 
broken  glasses,  or  brick-dust.     In  these,  therefore. 
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and  tHe  like  cases^  it  should  be  my  care  to  sweeten  and 
mellow  the  voices  of  these  itinerant  tradesmen^  before 
they  make  their  appearance  in  oar  streets,  as  also  to 
accommodate  their  cries  to  their  respective  wares: 
and  to  take  care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not 
make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to  sell,  which 
is  very  observable  in  the  venders  of  card-matches,  to 
whom  I  cannot  but  apply  that  old  proverb  of  ^  Much 
cry  but  little  wool.' 

"  Some  of  these  last-mentioned  musicians  are  so 
very  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling  manufiurtures, 
that  an  honest  splenetic  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to  come  into 
the  street  where  he  lived.  But  what  was  the  effect 
of  this  contract  ?  Why  the  whole  tribe  of  card-match- 
makers which  frequent  that  quarter^  passed  by  his 
door  the  very  next  day  in  hopes  of  being  bougnt  off 
after  the  same  manner. 

''  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  London 
Cries,  that  there  is  no  just  time  nor  measure  ob- 
served in  them.  Our  news  should  indeed  be  pub- 
lished in  a  very  quick  time,  because  it  is  a  commodity 
that  will  not  keep  cold.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
cried  with  the  same  precipitation  as  fire.  Yet  this  is 
generally  the  case.  A  bloody  battle  alarms  the  town 
from  one  end  to  another  in  an  instant.  Every  mo- 
tion of  the  French  is  published  in  so  great  a  hurry, 
that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our  gates. 
This  likewise  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  should  be  s(Mne  distinction 
made  between  the  spreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or 
an  encampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a  Spanish, 
maiL  Nor  must  I  omit  under  this  head  those  exces- 
sive alarms  with  which  several  boisterous  rustics  in- 
fest our  streets  in  turnip-season ;  and  which  are  more 
inexcusable,  because  these  are  wares  which  are  in  no 
danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands* 
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"  There  are  others  who  affect  a  very  slow  time, 
and  are  in  my  opinion  much  more  tunable  than  the 
former.  The  cooper  in  particular  swells  his  last  nole 
in  an  hollow  voice,  that  is  not  without  its  harmony; 
nor  can  I  forbear  being  inspired  with  a  most  agreeable 
melancholy,  when  I  hear  that  sad  and  solemn  air  with 
which  the  public  is  very  often  asked,  if  they  have 
any  chairs  to  mend  ?  Your  own  memory  may  suggest 
to  you  many  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  na- 
ture, in  which  the  music  is  wonderfully  languishing 
and  melodious. 

"  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time  of 
the  year  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  dill  and 
cucumbers ;  but  alas  !  this  cry,  Bke  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  is  not  heard  above  two  months.  It  would 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the  same 
air  might  not  in  some  cases  be  adapted  to  other  words. 

"  It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious  consi- 
deration, how  far,  in  a  well  regulated  city,  those  hu- 
morists are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with 
the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  invented 
particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their  own :  such  as  was, 
not  many  years  since,  the  pastry-man,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  CoUy-Molly-Puff* ;  and 
such  as  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  powder  and  wash- 
balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the 
name  of  Powder- Watt. 

"  1  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  absurdity 
which  nms  through  this  whole  vociferous  genera- 
tion, and  which  renders  their  cries  very  often  not 
only  incommodious,  but  altogether  useless  to  the 

*  This  litUe  man  was  but  just  able  to  support  the  ba^et  of 
pastry  which  he  carried  on  his  head,  and  sung,  in  a  very  peculiar 
tone,  the  cant  words  which  passed  into  his  name  CoUy-Molty-PaC 
There  is  a  half  sheet  print  of  him  in  the  Set  of  London  Cries,  M. 
Lauron,  dd,  P.  Tempest,  exc.  Grainger's  Biographical  History  of 
England. 
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public  I  mean^  that  idle  aGComplishment  which  they 
all  of  them  aim  at^  of  crying  so  as  not  to  be  under- 
stood. Whether  or  no  they  have  learned  this  from 
several  of  our  afiected  singers^  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  say ;  but  most  certain  it  is^  that  people  know  the 
wares  they  deal  in  rather  by  their  tunes  than  by 
their  words ;  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  seen 
a  country  boy  run  out  to  buy  apples  of  a  bellows- 
mender^  and  ginger-bread  from  a  grinder  of  knives 
and  scissors.  Nay^  so  strangely  infiatuated  are  some 
very  eminent  artists  of  this  particular  grace  in  a  cry^ 
that  none  but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guess 
at  their  profession;  for  who  else  can  know^  that 
^  work  if  I  had  it^'  should  be  the  signification  of  a 
corn-cutter  ? 

''  Forasmuch^  therefore^  as  persons  of  this  rank  are 
seldom  men  of  genius  or  capacity^  I  think  it  would 
be  yery  proper  that  some  man  of  good  sense  and  sound 
judgement  should  preside  over  these  public  cries^  who 
should  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  our 
streets^  that  hav^  not  tunable  throats^  and  are  not 
only  able  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  rattling  of  coaches,  but  also  to  vend  their  re- 
spective merchandises  in  apt  phrases,  and  in  the  most 
distinct  and  agreeable  sounds.  I  do  therefore  hum- 
bly recommend  myself  as  a  person  rightly  qualified 
for  this  post ;  and  if  I  meet  with  fitting  encourage- 
ment shall  communicate  some  other  projects  which 
I  have  by  me,  that  may  no  less  conduce  to  the  emo- 
lument of  the  public. 

"  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

C  "  RALPH  CROTCHET." 


VdL.  VIII. 
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Errantif  passimque  oculos  jter  aincta/erenii. 

YIKQ.  JBN.  ii.  570*. 

Exploring  ev'iy  place  with  curious  eyes. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  I  AM  very  sorry  to  find  by  your  discourse  upon  the 
eye,  that  you  have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  that  part  of  a  beauteous  face.  Had 
you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would  have  said  ten 
thousand  things,  which  it  seems  did  not  occur  to  you. 
Do  but  reflect  upon  the  nonsense  it  makes  men  talk, 
the  flames  which  it  is  said  to  kindle,  the  transport 
it  raises,  the  dejection  it  causes  in  the  bravest 
men;  and  if  you  do  believe  those  things  are  ex- 
pressed to  an  extravagance,  yet  you  will  own,  that 
the  influence  of  it  is  very  great,  which  moves  men 
to  that  extravagance.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  mind  is  sometimes  seated  there ;  that 
a  kind  look  imparts  all  that  a  year's  discourse  could 
give  you,  in  one  moment.  What  matters  it  what  she 
says  to  you,  ^see  how  she  looks,'  is  the  language 
of  all  who  know  what  love  is.  When  the  mind  is 
thus  summed  up  and  expressed  in  a  glance,  did  yoa 
never  observe  a  sudden  joy  arise  in  tibe  countenance 

*  ADAFTED. 

With  various  power  the  wonder-working  eye 
Can  aw^  or  soothe,  reclaim,  or  lead  astray. 

The  motto  in  the  original  folio  was  difierent,  and  likewise  taken 
from  Virg.EcL  ill  103. 

Ne9cio  quis  tenerot  ociUus  mihi/atcimU  agnou 
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of  a  lover  ?  Did  you  never  see  the  attendance  of 
years  paid^  overpaid  in  an  instant  ?  You  a  Spectator^ 
and  not  know  that  the  intelb'gence  of  affection  is 
carried  on  by  the  eye  only ;  that  good  breeding  has 
made  the  tongue  falsify  the  hearty  and  act  a  part  of 
continual  restraint,  while  nature  has  preserved  the 
eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  disguised  or  mis- 
represented. The  poor  bride  can  give  her  hand,  and 
say,  ^  I  do,'  with  a  languishing  air,  to  the  man  she  is 
obliged  by  cruel  parents  to  take  for  mercenary  reasons, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  cannot  look  as  if  she  loved ; 
her  eye  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  reluctance  sits  in  a  tear, 
while  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  is  performed  in  what 
we  call  the  marriage  ceremony.  Do  you  never  go  to 
plays  }  Cannot  you  distinguish  between  the  eyes  of 
those  who  go  to  see,  from  those  who  come  to  be  seen  ? 
I  am  a  woman  turned  of  thirty,  and  am  on  the  obser- 
vation a  little ;  therefore  if  you,  or  your  correspond- 
ent had  consulted  me  in  your  discourse  on  the  eye, 
I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  slily 
watchful  while  it  looks  negligent ;  she  looks  round 
her  without  the  help  of  the  glasses  you  speak  of, 
and  yet  seems  to  be  employed  on  objects  directly 
before  her.  This  eye  is  what  affects  chance-medley, 
and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it  attended  to  another  thing, 
turns  all  its  charms  against  an  ogler.  The  eye  of 
Lusitania  is  an  instrument  of  premeditated  murder; 
but  the  design  being  visible,  destroys  the  execution 
of  it ;  and  with  much  more  beauty  than  that  of  Leo- 
nora, it  is  not  half  so  michievous.  There  is  a  brave 
soldier's  daughter  in  town,  that  by  her  eye  has  been 
the  death  of  more  than  ever  her  rather  made  fly  be- 
fore him.  A  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  eloquent, 
a  kind  eye  makes  contradiction  an  assent,  an  en- 
raged eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This  little 
member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  about  us,  and 
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I  believe  the  story  of  Argus  implies  no  more,  than 
that  the  eye  is  in  every  part ;  that  is  to  say,  every 
other  part  would  be  mutilated,  were  not  its  force 
represented  more  by  the  eye  than  even  by  itself. 
But  this  is  heathen  Greek  to  those  who  have  not 
conversed  by  glances.  This,  Sir,  is  a  language  in 
which  there  can  be  no  deceit,  nor  can  a  skilful  ob- 
server be  imposed  upon  by  looks,  even  among  poli- 
ticians and  courtiers.  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
print  this  among  your  speculations,  I  shall,  in  my 
next,  make  you  a  present  of  secret  history,  by  trans- 
lating all  tne  looks  of  the  next  assembly  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  into  words,  to  adorn  some  future 
paper. 

'^  I  am  SIR, 
"  Your  faithful  friend, 

^'  MARY  HBARTFRSE." 
^'  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  a  sot  of  a  husband  that  lives  a  very 
scandalous  life ;  who  wastes  away  his  body  and  for- 
tune in  debaucheries ;  and  is  immoveable  to  all  the 
arguments  I  can  urge  to  him.  I  would  gladly  know 
whether  in  some  cases  a  cudgel  may  not  be  allowed 
as  a  good  iBgure  of  speech,  and  whether  it  may  not 
be  lawfully  used  by  a  female  orator. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BARBARA  CRABTREE." 
^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  Though  I  am  a  practitioner  in  the  law  of  some 
standing,  and  have  heard  many  eminent  pleaders  in 
my  time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  speakers  of  both 
universities,  yet  I  agree  with  you,  that  women  are 
better  qualified  to  succeed  in  oratory  than  the  men. 
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and  believe  this  to  be  resolved  into  natural  causes. 
You  have  mentioned  only  the  volubility  of  their 
tongues ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  silent  flat- 
tery of  their  pretty  faces^  and  the  persuasion  which 
even  an    insipid  discourse  carries  with  it  when 
flowing  from  beautiful  lips^  to  which  it  would  be 
cruel  to  deny  any  thing  .f^     It  is  certain^  too^  that 
they  are  possessed  of  some  springs  of  rhetoric  which 
men  want,  such  as  tears,  Minting  fits,  and  the  like, 
which  I  have  seen  employed  upon  occasion,  with 
good  success.     You  must  know  I  am  a  plain  man, 
and  love  my  money ;   yet  I  have  a  spouse  who  is  so 
great  an  orator  in  this  way,  that  she  draws  from  me 
what  sums  she  pleases.      Every  room  in  my  house 
is  farnished  with  trophies  of  ner  eloquence,  rich 
cabinets,  piles  of  china,  japan  screens,  and  costly 
jars;  and  if  vou  were  to  come  into  my  great  parlour, 
you  would  rancy  yourself  in  an  India  warehouse. 
Besides  this  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I  am  doubly 
taxed  to  pay  for  the  china  he  breaks.     She  is  seized 
with  periodical  fits  about  the  time  of  the  subscriptions 
to  a  new  opera,  and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having 
seen  any  woman  there  in  finer  clothes  than  herself. 
These  are  arts  of  persuasion  purely  feminine,  and 
which  a  tender  heart  cannot  resist.     What  I  would 
therefore  desire  of  you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend 
who  has  promised  to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that 
he  would  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  anatomy  of 
a  female  eye,  and  explain  tibe  springs  and  sluices 
which  feed  it  with  such  ready  supplies  of  moisture ; 
and  likevrise  show  by  what  means,  if  possible,  they 
may  be  stopped  at  a  reasonable  expense.    Or  indeed, 
since  there  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  would  be  worthy  his  art 
to  provide,  that  these  eloquent  drops  may  no  more 
be  lavished  on  trifles,  or  employea  as  servants  to 
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is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by  the  reason 
of  the  things  nor  so  easily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by  ad- 
monitions. I  thought^  therefore^  fit  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  convenient  mechanical  way,  which  may  easily 
prevent  or  correct  staring,  by  an  optical  contrivance 
of  new  perspective-glasses,  short  and  commodious 
like  opera-glasses,  fit  for  short-sighted  people  as  well 
as  others ;  these  glasses  making  the  objects  appear 
either  as  they  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  or  more 
distinct,  though  somewhat  less  than  life,orbi^er  and 
nearer.  A  person  may,  by  the  help  of  this  invention, 
take  a  view  of  another,  without  the  impertinence  of 
staring ;  at  the  same  time,  it  shall  not  be  possible  to 
know  whom  or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One  may  look 
towards  his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  look  forwards.  This  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the 
printed  proposals  for  the  sale  of  these  glasses,  to  be 
had  at  Mr.  Dillon's,  in  Long  Acre,  next  door  to  the 
White-Hart. .  Now,  Sir,  as  your  Spectator  has  oc- 
casioned the  publishing  of  this  invention  for  the 
benefit  of  modest  spectators,  the  inventor  desires 
your  admonitions  concerning  the  decent  use  of  it ; 
and  hopes,  by  your  recommendation,  that  for  the  fu- 
ture, beauty  may  be  beheld  without  the  torture  and 
concision  which  it  suffers  from  the  insolence  of  starers. 
By  this  means,  you  will  relieve  the  innocent  fh>m  an 
insult  which  there  is  no  law  to  punish,  though  it  is  a 
greater  offence  than  many  which  are  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  justice. 

^^  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Q  '^  ABRASLAM  SFY." 
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—  Lingiue  cerUum  ani^  oraque  centum 
Ferrea  vox, — 

▼IRQ.  JBK.  yI.  625. 

—  A  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass  inspired  with  iron  lungs. 

DKTDEN. 

There  is  nothing  whicH  more  astonishes  a  foreigner, 
and  frights  a  country  squire,  than  the  Cries  of  Lon- 
don. Sly  good  friend  Sir  R(^r  often  declares  that 
he  cannot  get  them  out  of  his  head  or  go  to  sleep  for 
them,  the  first  week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the 
contrary.  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the  Ramage  de 
la  Fille,  and  prefers  them  to  the  sounds  of  larks  and 
nightingales,  with  all  the  music  of  the  fields  and 
woods.  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  some 
very  odd  fellow  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall  leave 
witn  my  reader,  without  saying  any  thing  further 
of  it. 


''SIR 


} 


''  I  AM  a  man  out  of  all  business,  and  would  wil- 
lingly turn  my  head  to  any  thing  for  an  honest  live- 
lihood. I  have  invented  several  projects  for  raising 
many  millions  of  money  without  burdening  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  listen  to  me, 
who  look  upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  crack,  and  a  pro- 
jector ;  so  that  despairing  to  enrich  either  myself  or 
my  country  by  this  public-spiritedness,  I  would 
make  some  proposals  to  you  relating  to  a  design  which 
I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  which  may  procure 
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some  months  since^  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind. 
The  observations  follow  erne  another  like  those  in 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical  re- 
golarity  which  would  have  been  requisite  in  a  prose 
author.  They  are  some  of  them  uncommon  *,  but 
such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees  them 
explained  with  that  elegance  and  perspicuity  in  which 
they  are  delivered.  As  for  those  which  are  the  most 
known,  and  the  most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so 
beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with  such  apt  allu- 
sions, that  they  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of  novelty, 
and  make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with 
them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidity. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur 
Boileau  has  so  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new,  as  in 
giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It 
is  impossibk  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  mo- 
rality, or  in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been 
touched  upon  by  others.  We  have  little  else  left 
us,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon 
lights.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
he  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he 
may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not 
commonly  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age.  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them, 
not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to 
.admire. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  critics  ^o 
write  in  a  positive  dogmatic  way,  without  either 

*  See  £ssay  on  the  Genius  and  Wiitisga  of  Fopc^  sect  III. 
p.  07.  Sd  ed.  1763. 
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language^  genius^  or  ima^nation.  If  the  reader  would 
see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  writ^  he  may 
find  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the 
characters  of  Horace^  Petronius^  Quintilian^  and  Lon- 
ginus^  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  Essay  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  re- 
flections has  given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime^  which 
he  observes  in  the  several  passages  that  occasioned 
them;  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  our  English 
author  has  after  the  same  manner  exemplified  several 
of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I 
shall  produce  two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind. 
Speaking  of  the  insipid  smoothness  which  some  read- 
ers are  so  much  in  love  with,  he  has  the  following 
verses : 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require^ 
Tlio*  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the 
expletive  ^  do'  in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables 
in  the  fourth,  give  such  a  beauty  to  this  passage,  as 
would  have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  ancient 
poet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  following  lines 
in  the  same  view : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

And  afterwards, 

*Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  ofiencei 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  straiin  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  fimoother  number  flows: 
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But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th*  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

The  beautiful  distich  upon  Ajax  in  the  foregoing 
lines  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's 
Odyssey^  which  none  of  the  critics  have  taken  notice 
of.  It  is  where  Sisyphus  is  represented  lifting  his 
stone  up  the  hill^  which  is  no  sooner  carried  to  the  top 
of  it^  but  it  immediately  tumbles  t  o  the  bottom.  This 
double  motion  of  the  stone  is  admirably  described  in 
the  numbers  of  these  verses;  as  in  the  four  first  it  is 
lieaved  up  by  several  spondees  intermixed  with  pro- 
per breathing  places^  and  at  last  trundles  down  m  a 
continued  line  of  dactyls : 

Ktu/Afif  2/«'v^«y  iiVir^«9,  »^arS(*  &X.yt*  t^nra^ 

"Htm  i  /iiv,  f»n^iirri/av§s  XH^"  '''*  **^**  ^» 
Aamt  &ftt  &4tffM  X9ri  Xi^cr  &XX*  «n  f*iXk»i 

Avrtff  tvrurtt  irtiawit  xv}Jvitr«  X»»s  avails* 

ODTss.  A.  596. 

I  turnM  my  eye,  and  as  I  turn*d  survey*d 

A  mournful  vision !  the  Sisyphian  shade : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone : 

The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

TOTE. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  out  of  Virgil 
which  have  this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
numbers ;  but  I  may  take  an  occasion  in  a  future 
paper  to  show  several  of  them  which  have  escaped 
the  observations  of  others. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  no* 
tice  that  we  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue^  which 
are  of  the  same  nature^  and  each  of  them  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind ;  the  Essay  on  Translated  Verse^ 
the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry^  and  the  Essay  upon 
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Virtuous  love  is  honourable,  but  lust  increaseth  sorrow* 

When  I  consider  the  false  impressions  which  are 
received  by  the  generality  of  the  world,  I  am  trou« 
bled  at  none  more  than  a  certain  levity  of  thought, 
which  many  young  women  of  quality  have  enter- 
tained, to  the  hazard  of  their  characters,  and  the 
certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.  The  first  of  the 
following  letters  may  best  represent  the  faults  I  would 
now  point  at,  and  the  answer  to  it,  the  temper  of 
mind  in  a  contrary  character. 

'  VY  DEAR  HARRIOT, 

'  If  thou  art  she,  but  oh !  how  fallen,  how  dianged, 
what  an  apostate !  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and 
s^eeable !  xo  be  married  I  find  is  to  be  buried 
aUve ;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dismal  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  vault  to  converse  with  the  shades  of  my 
ancestors,  tiian  to  be  carried  down  to  an  old  manto- 
house  in  the  country,  and  confined  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  sober  husband,  and  an  awkward  chamber- 
maid.  For  variety  I  suppose  you  may  entertain  your- 

*  By  the  Earl  of  Ro8commoii» 
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self  with  madam  in  her  gn^ram  gown^  the  spouse 
of  your  parish  vicar^  who  has  by  this  time^  I  am  sure^ 
well  furnished  you  with  receipts  for  making  salves 
and  possets^  distilling  c(M'dial  waters^  making  syrups^ 
and  applying  poultices. 

'  Blest  soUtude  !  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  dear,  of  thy 
loved  retirement,  which  indeed  you  would  persuade 
me  is  very  agreeable,  and  different  enough  from  what  I 
have  here  described :  but,  child,  I  am  afraid  thy  brains 
are  a  little  disordered  with  romances  and  novels. 
After  six  months'  marriage  to  hear  thee  talk  of  love, 
and  paint  the  country  scenes  so  softly,  is  a  little  ex- 
travagant ;  one  would  think  you  lived  the  lives  of 
sylvan  deities,  or  roved  among  the  walks  of  Paradise, 
like  the  first  happy  pair.    But  pray  thee  leave  these 
whimsies,  and  come  to  town,  in  order  to  live,  and 
talk  like  other  mortals.  However,  as  I  am  extremely 
interested  in  your  reputation,  I  would  willingly  give 
you  a  little  good  advice  at  your  first  appearance 
under  the  character  of  a  married  woman.  It  is  a  little 
insolent  in  me,  perhaps,  to  advise  a  matron ;  but  I 
am  so  afraid  you  will  make  so  silly  a  figure  as  a  fond 
wife,  that  I  cannot  help  warning  you  not;  to  appear 
in  any  public  places  with  your  husband,  and  never  to 
saunter  about  St.  James's  Park  together:  if  you  pre- 
sume to  enter  the  ring  at  Hyde  Park  together,  you 
are  ruined  for  ever ;  nor  must  you  take  the  least  no- 
tice of  one  another  at  the  playhouse,  or  opera,  unless 
yoa  would  be  laughed  at  for  a  very  lovmg  couple, 
most  happily  paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.    I  would 
recommend  the  example  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours 
to  your  imitation;  she  is  the  most  negligent  and 
fashionable  wife  in  the  world ;  she  is  hardly  ever  seen 
in  the  same  place  with  her  husband,  and  it  they  hap- 
pen to  meet,  you  would  think  them  perfect  strangers  ; 
she  never  was  heard  to  name  him  in  his  absence,  and 
"~^'es  care  he  shall  never  be  the  subject  of  any  dis- 
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course  that  she  has  a  share  in.  I  hope  you  will  pro- 
pose  this  lady  as  a  pattern,  though  I  am  very  much 
afraid  you  will  be  so  silly  to  think  Portia,  &c.  Sabine 
and  Roman  wiv^,  much  brighter  examples.  I  wish  it 
may  never  come  into  your  head  to  imitate  those  anti- 
quated creatures  so  rar  as  to  come  into  public  in  the 
habit,  as  well  as  air,  of  a  Roman  matron.  You  make 
already  the  entertainment  at  Mrs-  Modish's  tea- 
table :  she  says,  she  always  thought  you  a  discreet 
person,  and  qualified  to  manage  a  fiimily  with  ad- 
mirable prudence ;  she  dies  to  see  what  demure  and 
serious  airs  wedlock  has  given  you;  but  she  says,  she 
shall  never  forgive  your  choice  of  so  gallant  a  man 
as  Bellamour  to  transform  him  into  a  mere  sober 
husband ;  it  was  unpardonable.  You  see,  my  dear, 
we  all  envy  your  happiness,  and  no  person  more  than 

^  Your  humble  servant, 

*  LYDIA.' 

'  Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  my  appearance 
in  town  ;  I  shsul  frequent  no  public  places,  or  make 
any  visits  where  the  character  of  a  modest  wife  ia 
ridiculous.  As  for  your  wild  raillery  on  matrimony, 
it  is  all  hypocrisy ;  you,  and  all  the  handsome  young 
women  of  your  acquaintance,  show  yourselves  to  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  gain  a  conquest  over  some 
man  of  worth,  in  order  to  bestow  your  charms  and 
fortune  on  him.  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  con- 
fession, the  design  is  modest  and  honourable,  and  all 
your  affectation  can't  disguise  it. 

'  I  am  married,  and  have  no  other  concern  but  to 

f  lease  the  man  I  love ;  he  is  the  end  of  every  care 
have ;  if  I  dress,  it  is  for  him ;  if  I  read  a  poem, 
or  a  play,  it  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a  conversation 
agreeable  to  his  taste :  he  is  almost  the  end  of  my 
devotions ;  half  my  prayers  are  for  his  happiness. 
I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and  ne\;^er  hear  him  named  but 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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with  pleasure  and  emotion.  I  am  your  friend^  and 
wish  yon  happiness^  but  am  sorry  to  see^  by  the  air  of 
yonr  letter^  tnat  there  are  a  set  of  women  who  are 
got  into  the  common-phice  raillery  of  every  thing 
that  is  sober^  decent^  and  proper:  matrimony  and  the 
clergy  are  the  topics  of  people  of  little  wit^  and  no 
understanding.  I  own  to  yon^  I  have  learned  of  the 
vicar's  wife  all  yon  tax  me  with.  She  is  a  discreet, 
ingenious,  pleasant^  pious,  woman ;  I  wish  she  had 
the  handling  of  you  and  Mrs.  Modish ;  you  would 
find,  if  you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon 
make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were ;  she  would 
make  you  blush  as  much  as  if  you  never  had  been 
fine  ladies.  The  vicar,  madam,  is  so  kind  as  to  visit 
my  husband,  and  his  agreeable  conversation  has 
brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober  happy  hours  when 
even  I  .am  shut  out,  and  my  dear  master  is  entertain- 
ed only  with  his  own  thoughts.  These  things,  dear 
madam,  ivill  be  lasting  satisfactions,  when  the  fine 
ladies,  and  the  coxcombs,  by  whom  they  form  them- 
selves, are  irreparably  ridiculous,  ridiculous  in  old 
age. 

*  I  am,  MADAM, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^  MABY  BOMB.' 
**  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  have  no  goodness  in  the  world,  and  are 
not  in  earnest  in  any  thing  you  say  that  is  serious,  if 
you  do  not  send  me  a  plain  answer  to  this.  I  hap^ 
pened  some  days  past  to  be  at  the  play,  where,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  performance,  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  from  a  Dcautiful  young  creature  who  sal 
just  before  me,  and  who,  I  have  been  since  infcnrm- 
ed  has  no  fortune.  It  would  utterly  ruin  my  reputa- 
tion for  discretion  to  marry  such  a  one,  and  by  what 
I  can  learn  she  has  a  character  of  great  modesty,  so 
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that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  on  any  other 
way.  My  mind  has  ever  since  been  so  wholly  bent 
on  her^  that  I  am  much  in  danger  of  doing  something 
very  extravagant^  without  your  speedy  advice  to, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  itnpatient  gentle- 
man, but  by  another  question. 

BEAR  CORRESPONDENT, 

Would  you  marry  to  please  other  people,    w 
yourself?' 

T 
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LaudU  cmwre  tames  ?  sunt  certa  jnacukh  9»^  te 
Ter  puri  lecto  po^runJt  recreare  UheUo. 

HOR.  EMST.  i.  1.  S6. 

IMITATED. 

Know  there  are  rhymes,  which,  fresh  and  fresh  applied, 
Will  care  the  arrant' st  puppy  of  his  pride. 

FOPE. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  itspassions, 
is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its  re- 
solves, and  languishing  in  its  executions.  The  use 
therefore  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  it  up,  and  to  put  it 
upon  action,  to  awaken  the  understanding,  to  en- 
force the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vi- 
-gorous  and  attentive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  de^ 

l2 
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signs.  As  this  is  the  end  of  the  passions  in  general, 
so  it  is  particularly  of  ambition^  which  pudbes  the 
soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour 
and  reputation  to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our 
reflections  higher,  we  may  discover  further  ends  of 
Providence  in  implanting  this  passion  in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts  should 
be  invented  and  improved,  books  written  and  trans* 
mitted  to  posterity,  nations  conquered  and  civilized. 
Now  since  the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  these 
and  the  like  great  actions  would  only  influence  vir-> 
tuous  minds,  there  would  be  but  small  improvements 
in  the  world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle 
of  action  working  equally  with  all  men :  and  such  a 
principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame ;  by  which 
great  endowments  are  not  suflTered  to  lie  idle  and  use- 
Jess  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men  are  over* 
reached  as  it  were,  and  engaged,  contrary  to  their 
natural  inclinations,  in  a  glorious  and  laudable  course 
of  action.  For  we  may  ^iirther  observe,  that  men  of 
the  greatest  abilities  are  most  fired  with  ambition  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are 
the  least  actuated  by  it :  whether  it  be  that  a  man's 
sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  despair  of 
coming  at  &me ;  or  that  he  has  not  enough  range  of 
thought  to  look  out  for  any  good  which  does  not  more 
immediately  relate  to  his  interest  or  convenience  ;  or 
that  Providence,  in  the  very  frame  of  his  soul,  would 
not  subject  him  to  such  a  passion  as  would  be  use- 
less to  the  world,  and  a  torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  flune  very  strong,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it 
when  obtained,  would  be  suificicut  to  deter  a  man 
from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnished  with  abili* 
ties  sufficient  to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  ad* 
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itioQ  of  the  world,  and  to  distinguish  themselves 
1  the  rest  of  mankind !  Providence,  for  the  most 
,  sets  us  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  kind  of  pro- 
ion  in  its  dispensations  towards  us.  If  it  renders 
srfect  in  one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves 
efective  in  another ;  and  seems  careful  rather  of 
erving  every  person  from  being  mean  and  de- 
nt in  his  qvudifications,  than  of  mftlriiig  any  sin« 
me  eminent  or  extraordinary, 
nd  among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endow- 
y  nature,  and  accomplished  by  their  own  indus- 
how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  obscured 
he  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their  be- 
ers !  Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a  noble 
a  mean  action :  others  are  apt  to  attribute  them 
>me  false  end  or  intention  ;  and  others  purposely 
epresent,  or  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on 
1.  But  the  more  to  enforce  this  consideration, 
tiay  observe,  that  those  are  generally  most  un- 
sssfiil  in  their  pursuit  after  fame,  who  are  most 
-ous  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  Ssdlust's  remark 
L  Cato,  that  the  less  he  coveted  glory^  the  more 
cquired  it*. 

'en  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  crossing  our 
nations,  and  disappointing  us  in  what  our  hearts 
nost  set  upon.  When,  therefore,  they  have  dis- 
red  the  passionate  desire  of  fame  in  the  ambi- 
i  man,  as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to 
r  itself,  they  become  sparing  and  reserveil  in 
*  commendations,  they  envy  him  the  satisfaction 
I  applause,  and  look  on  their  praises  rather  as  a 
ness  done  to  his  person,  than  as  a  tribute  paid 
is  merit.  Others,  who  are  free  from  this  natural 
erseness  of  temper,  grow  wary  in  their  praises 
le  who  sets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they 

•  Sd.  Bd.  Catil  c.  49. 
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should  raise  him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination, 
and  by  consequence  remoYe  him  to  a  greater  distance 
from  themselves. 

But  further^  this  desire  of  hme  naturally  betrays 
the  ambitious  man  into  such  indecencies  as  are  a 
lessening  to  his  reputation.  He  is  still  a£raid  lest  any 
of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away  in  private,  lest 
his  deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of 
the  world,  or  receive  any  disadvantage  from  the  re- 
ports which  others  make  of  them.  This  often  sets 
him  on  empty  boasts  and  ostentations  of  himself,  and 
betrays  him  mto  vain  £uitastical  recitals  of  his  own 
performances.  His  discourse  generally  leans  one  way, 
and,  whatever  is  the  subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely 
either  to  the  detracting  from  others,  or  the  ^tol- 
ling  of  himself.  Vanity  is  the  natural  weakness  of 
an  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  him  to  the  secret 
scorn  and  derision  of  those  he  converses  with,  and 
ruins  the  character  ^e  is  so  industrious  to  advance  by 
it.  For  though  his  actions  are  never  so  glorious, 
they  lose  their  lustre  when  they  are  drawn  at  large, 
and  set  to  show  by  his  own  hand ;  and  as  the  world 
is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  Commend,  the  boast 
will  probably  be  censured,  when  the  great  action  that 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on  as  a 
meanness  and  imperfection  in  the  greatest  character. 
A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks  down, 
with  a  generous  neglect,  on  the  censures  and  ap- 
plauses of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond 
the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  ourselves  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  finr 
the  character  of  one  who  moves  above  us,  in  a  re- 
gular and  illustrious  course  of  virtue,  without  any 
regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him,  to  our 
reproaches  or  commendations :  as,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  usual  for  us,  \^en  we  would  take  off  fhxm  the 
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fame  and  reputation  of  an  action^  to  ascribe  it  to  vain- 
glory and  a  desire  of  hme  in  the  actor.  Nor  is  this 
common  judgement  and  opinion  of  mankind  ill- 
founded  :  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of 
mind^  to  be  worked  up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  sel- 
fish a  motive^  and  to  ao  that  out  of  a  desire  of  fame, 
which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  disinter- 
ested love  to  mankind^  or  by  a  generous  passion  for 
the  glory  of  Him  that  made  us. 

Thus  is  &me  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all^ 
but  particularly  by  those  who  thirst  after  it ;  since 
most  men  have  so  much  either  of  ill-nature>  or  of 
wariness^  as  not  to  gratify  and  soothe  the  vanity  of 
the  ambitious  man ;  and  since  this  very  thirst  after 
fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  such  indecencies  as 
are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation^  and  is  itself  looked 
upon  as  a  weakness  in  tne  greatest  characters. 

In  the  next  place^  fame  is  easily  lost^  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  preserved  as  it  was  at  first  to  be  acquired. 
But  this  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  following  paper. 

C 
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On/»if  y^Tt  xm»n  viXitm*  jmv^  fuf  &u^m 

HZSIOD* 

Fame  is  an  iU  you  may  with  ease  obtain, 
A  sad  oppressioni  to  be  borae  with  pain. 

There  are  many  passions  and  tempers  of  mind 
which  naturally  oispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the 
merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.    All 


K»T 


taema^  fCS.  aui.|p  3ai€B 


Khn  okelT  in  all  rievs^  tmd  mad  be  a  little  pleased, 
when  tirer  karetdkes  bna  aitfcr  vant  and  mort  dia- 
adTanta^seoBsIigkt.  TWre  m  ■■■ii  wlioimdapiea« 
sme  in  eanizadktin^  ^ke  caauMn  leports  of  mmt, 
aad  in  ^eeadiog  alvaiid  the  wfaknesses  cf  an  ex- 


therest  of  tke 
world  hare  ofcrioakcd,  and  fiauid  a  law  iaiiriiat  the 
genqalitTcfawUndaJaMiea.  Otkni  Acre  are  wha 
pradaim'tlie  cnon  and  ininnitio  of  a  great  man  with 
an  inward  watiafai  twM  and  iWHplaiJtntjj  if  tney  dia- 
eorer  none  of  the  lifcecmtsand  infirnitMs  in  then- 
selves;  fiir,  whUe  they  are  exposing  anodier s  weak- 
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nesseSj  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  com- 
mendations^ who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  infirmi- 
ties^ and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with  a  secret  kind  of  • 
vanity^  to  see  themselves  superior  in  some  respects 
to  one  of  a  sublime  and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay^ 
it  very  often  happens^  that  none  are  more  industrious 
in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation^ than  such  as  lie  open  to  the  same  censures  in 
their  own  characters^  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their 
own  defects  by  the  authority  of  so  high  an  example^  or 
raising  an  imaginary  applause  to  themselves^  for  re- 
sembling a  person  of  an  exalted  reputation^  though  in 
the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.  If  all  these  se- 
cret springs  of  detraction  £edl^  yet  very  often  a  vain 
ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an  estab- 
lished name^  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter of  those  about  him.  A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of 
the  common  stamp^  never  meets  with  that  reception 
and  approbation  among  its  readers^  as  what  is  aimed 
at  a  person  whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence^ 
and  gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among  men : 
whether  it  be^  that  we  think  it  shows  greater  art  to 
expose  and  turn,  to  ridicule  a  man  whose  character 
seems  so  improper  » subject  for  it^  or  that  we  are 
pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge^  to  see  him 
taken  down  and  humbled  in  his  reputation^  and  in 
some  measure  reduced  to  our  own  rank^  who  had  so 
far  raised  himself  above  us^  in  the  reports  and  opi- 
nions of  mankind. 

Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives 
there  are  to  detraction  and  defamation^  and  how 
many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  actions 
of  a  great  man^  wno  is  not>  always^  the  best  prepared 
for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may  generally 
observe^  that  our  admiration  of  a  fiimous  man  lessens 
upon  our  nearer  acquaintance  with  him;  and  that  we 
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seldom  hear  the  description  of  a  celebrated  person^ 
without  a  catalogue  of  some  notorious  weaknesses 
and  infirmities.  The  reason  may  he,  because  any- 
little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in 
his  conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  his  character ;  or  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  at  the  same  time  to  be  attentive 
to  the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconsiderable  circum- 
stances of  his  behaviour  and  conversation;  or  be- 
cause, as  we  have  before  observed,  the  same  tem- 
per of  mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of  fame, 
naturaUy  betrays  us  into  such  sHps  and  unwari- 
nesses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  contrary  dis- 
position. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  noble  and 
triumphant  merit  often  breaks  through  and  dissi- 
pates these  little  spots  and  sullies  in  its  reputation ; 
but  if,  by  a  mistaken  pursuit  after  ftme,  or  through 
human  infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more 
momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of 
ambitious  designs  is  broken  and  disappointed.  The 
smaller  stains  and  blemishes  may  die  away  and  dis- 
appear amidst  the  brightness  that  surrounds  them ; 
but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  shade  on  all 
the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the  whole  character. 
How  difficult  therefore  is  it  to  preserve  a  great  name, 
when  he  that  has  acquired  it,  is  so  obnoxious  to 
such  little  weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  are  no 
small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered ;  especially 
when  they  are  so  industriously  proclaimed  and  ag- 
gravated by  such  as  were  once  his  superiors  or 
equals ;  by  such  as  would  set  to  show  their  judge- 
ment, or  their  wit,  and  by  such  as  are  guilty,  or  in- 
nocent, of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  in  their  own 
behaviour ! 
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But  were  there  none  of  these  dispositions  in  others 
to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any  such  miscarriages 
in  himself,  yet  would  he  meet  with  no  small  trouble 
in  keeping  up  his  reputation,  in  all  its  height  and 
splendor.  There  must  be  always  a  noble  train  of 
actions  to  preserve  his  faane  in  life  and  motion.  For 
when  it  is  once  at  a  stand,  it  naturally  flags  and  lan- 
guishes. Admiration  is  a  very  short-lived  passion, 
that  immediately  decays  upon  growing  ^eoniliar  with 
its  object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries 
and  kept  alive  by  a  new  perpetual  succession  of  mi- 
racles rising  up  to  its  view.  And  even  the  greatest 
actions  of  a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  dis- 
advantage, that,  however  surprising  and  extraordi- 
nary they  may  be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are 
expected  from  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall 
any  thing  below  the  opnion  that  is  conceived  of  him, 
though  they  might  raise  the  reputation  of  another, 
they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  something  won- 
derfully pleasing  in  the  possession  of  fame,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  these  mortifying  considerations,  can 
engage  a  man  in  so  desperate  a  pursuit ;  and  yet,  if 
we  consider  the  little  happiness  that  attends  a  great 
character,  and  the  multitude  of  disquietudes  to  which 
the  desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious  mind,  one  would 
be  still  the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless 
candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the  soul ;  it  in- 
flames the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of 
thought.  It  is  still  reaching  after  an  empty  ima- 
ginary good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or 
satisfy  it.  Most  other  things  we  long  for,  can  alky 
the  cravings  of  their  proper  sense,  and  fer  a  while  set 
the  appetite  at  rest :  but  hme  is  a  good  so  wholly 
foreign  to  our  natures,  that  we  have  no  flumlty  in 
the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to 
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relish  it :  an  object  of  desire^  placed  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  fruition.  It  may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for 
a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of  pleasure^  bnt  it  is  such 
a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and  uneasy  under 
it :  and  which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present 
thirsty  as  it  excites  fresh  desires^  and  sets  the  soul  on 
new  enterprises.  For  how  few  ambitious  men  are 
there^  who  have  got  as  much  fame  as  they  desired, 
and  whose  thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the 
very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was  before  they 
became  known  and  eminent  among  men !  There 
is  not  any  circumstance  in  Caesar's  character  which 
gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  saying  which 
Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of  in  private 
conversation,  '  That  he  was  satisfied  with  his  share 
of  life  and  fame. — Se  satis  vel  ad  naturam,  vel  ad  glo- 
riam  vixisse,'  Many  indeed  have  given  over  their 
pursuits  after  hme ;  but  that  has  proceeded  either 
from  the  disappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or 
from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which 
attends  it,  or  mm  the  better  informations  or  natural 
coldness  of  old  age ;  but'  seldom  from  a  fiill  satisfiic- 
tion  and  acquiescence  in  their  present  enjoyments 
of  it. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles 
which  those  are  free  from,  who  have  no  such  a  ten- 
der regard  for  it.  How  often  is  the  ambitious  man 
cast  down  and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praise 
where  he  expected  it !  Nay,  how  often  is  he  morti- 
fied with  the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  the^  do  not 
rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought ;  which  they 
seldom  do,  unless  increased  by  flattery,  since  few 
men  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of 
ourselves  !  But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  so  much 
grieved  even  with  praise  itself,  how  will  he  be  able 
to  bear  up  under  scandal  and  detonation  ?  for  the 
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same  temper  of  mind  wHich  makes  Him  desire  fame, 
makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  transported 
with  the  extraordinary  praises  of  men^  he  will  be  as 
much  dejected  by  their  censures.  How  little,  there- 
fore, is  the  happiness  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives 
every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus  subjects  him- 
self to  the  good  or  ill  speeches  of  others,  and  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him 
into  a  nt  6f  melancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest 
and  repose  of  mind ;  especially  wnen  we  consider 
that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  censure  than  applaud, 
and  himself  fuller  of  imperfections  than  virtues ! 

We  may  further  observe,  that  such  a  man  will  be 
more  grieved  for  the  loss  of  fame,  than  he  could  have 
been  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  though 
the  presence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot  make  us 
happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make  us  miserable : 
because,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  object,  we  only  find 
that  share  of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving 
us,  but,  in  the  loss  of  it,  we  do  not  proportion  our 
grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our 
fancies  and  imaginations  set  upon  it. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfieu^ion  that  fame 
brings  along  with  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes 
to  which  it  makes  us  liable  !  The  desire  of  it  stirs 
up  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is  rather  ' 
inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  brings  but  very  Httle 
pleasure,  though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sen- 
sible and  afflicting ;  and  even  this  little  happiness  is 
80  very  precarious,  that  it  wholly  depends  upon  the 
will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tortured  by  the  re- 
proaches which  are  offered  us,  but  are  disappointed 
by  the  silence  of  men  when  it  is  unexpected ;  and 
humbled  even  by  their  praises. 
C 
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—  Ov^'  fjr)fi  Ajif 

No  slumber  seals  the  eye  of  Froridenc^ 
Present  to  ereiy  action  we  commence. 

That  I  might  not  lose  mysfelf  upon  a  subject  of  so 
great  extent  as  that  of  £Eime,  I  have  treated  it  in  a 
particular  order  and  method.  I  have  firrt  of  all  oon«- 
sidered  the  reasons  why  Providence  may  have  ixn-* 
planted  in  our  mind  such  a  principle  of  action.  I 
have  in  the  next  place  shown  from  many  considerar* 
tions,  firsts  that  fame  is  a  thing  difficult  to  he  ob^ 
tained^  and  easily  lost ;  secondly,  that  it  brings  the 
ambitious  man  very  little  happiness,  but  subjects  him 
to  much  uneasinesa  and  dissatisfaction.  I  shall  in 
the  last  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us  from  obtaining 
an  end  which  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and  which 
is  accompanied  with  fulness  of  satis&ction.  I  need 
not  tell  my  reader^  that  I  mean  by  this  end,  that  hap* 
piness  which  is  reserved  for  us  in  another  world, 
which  every  one  has  abilities  to  procure,  and  which 
will  bring  along  with  it, '  fidness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore.' 

How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder  us  in  the 
attainment  of  this  great  end,  I  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  collect  from  the  three  following  considerations : 

First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  fame  breeds 
several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  actions,  which 
are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  con* 
ducive  to  this  our  ultimate  happiness. 
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Thirdly/ Because  if  we  should  allow  the  same  ac- 
tions to  be  the  proper  instmmeiits,  both  of  acquiring 
fame,  and  of  procuring  this  happiness,  they  would 
nevertheless  £bu1  in  the  attainment  of  this  ust  end> 
if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  first. 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  speculations  of  morality  :  for 
which  reason,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them,  but  pro* 
ceed  to  a  point  of  the  same  nature,  which  may  open 
to  us  a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I  think  we 
may  make  a  natural  oondusion,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
folly  to  seek  the  praise  ot  approbation  of  any  being, 
besides  the  Supreme^  and  that  for  these  two  reasons : 
because  lio  other  being  cau  make  a  right  judgement 
of  us,  and  esteem  us  according  to  our  merits ;  and 
because  we  eati  procure  no  considerable  benefit  or 
advantage  ftmh  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  any 
other  being. 

In  the  first  pla<!e,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us,  aiid  esteem  us  according  to  our  me- 
rits. Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside, 
and  can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgement  of  us  from 
our  exterior  actions  and  behaviour ;  but  how  unfit 
these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of  each  other's 
perfections>  may  appear  from  several  considerations. 
There  are  many  virtues,  which,  in  their  own  nature, 
are  incapable  of  any  outward  representation ;  many 
silent  perfections  in  the  soid  of  a  good  man,  which 
are  great  ornaments  to  human  nature,  but  not  able 
to  discover  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  Others  i 
they  are  transacted  in  private  without  noise  or  show, 
and  are  only  visible  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts. 
What  actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  of  thought 
which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous  man?  that 
secret  rest  and  contentedness  of  mind,  which  gives 
him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  present  condition  ! 
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that  iaward  pleasure  and  complacency  which  he 
feels  in  doing  good  ?  That  delight  and  satisfaction 
which  he  takes  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
another?  These  and  the  like  virtues  are  tne  hidden 
beauties  of  a  soul^  the  secret  graces  which  cannot  be 
discovered  by  a  mortal  eye^  but  make  the  soul  lovely 
and  precious  in  His  signt  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
concealed.  Again;  there  are  many  virtues  which 
want  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  showing  than- 
selves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  requires  time  and 
plaoe^  a  proper  object^  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances^ for  the  due  exercise  of  it.  A  state  of 
poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence. The  patience  and  fortitude  of  a  martyr, 
or  confessor,  lie  concealed  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
Christianity.  Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  afilic- 
tion,  and  some  in  prosperity ;  some  m  a  private,  and 
others  in  a  public,  capacity.  But  the  great  Sove- 
reign of  the  world  beholds  every  perfection  in  its 
obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what  we  do,  but  what 
we  would  do.  He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  cob^ 
currence  of  affairs,  and  sees  us  engaged  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  action.  He  discovers  the  martyr  and 
confessor  without  the  trial  of  flames  and  tortures,  and 
will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the  reward  of  actions 
which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
inff.  Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a  right 
judgement  of  us  is,  because  the  same  actions  may  be 
aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arise  from  quite  con- 
trary principles.  Actions  are  of  so  mixed  a  nature, 
and  so  full  of  circumstances,  that  as  men  pry  into 
them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than 
others,  they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary 
interpretations  on  them;  so  that  the  same  actions 
may  represent  a  man  as  hypocritical  and  designing 
to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  saint  or  hero  to 
another.    He,  therefore,  who  looks  upon  the  soul 
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through  its  cmtWfttd  dctimis^  dFten  sees  it  through  a 
deeeitful  medilim^  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  per- 
vert the  object :  so  that  on  this  account,  also,  He  ift 
the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  who  doM 
hot  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  frOtm  the 
goodiiess  of  ouir  actioins,  but  weighs  the  goodness  of 
our  actiohs  by  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  impossible  for  outward  actimis  to 
represent  the  perfections  of  the  soul,  because  tbey 
can  never  shdW  the  stfeiigth  of  those  principles  f^om 
whence  they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  ex- 
presdioiis  ot  out  virtues,  and  ean  only  show  us  what 
habits  are  in  the  soul.  Without  discovering  the  degree 
and  perf(6cti(^  of  sudh  habits.  They  are,  at  b^t, 
but  weak  t^fseMblaiiceia  of  olir  intentions,  faint  and 
imperfeel  copies,  that  may  acquaint  us  with  the 
general  d^ign,  but  can  ftev^Tr  expf eiss  the  beauty  and 
life  df  fli^  origihal.  But  the  gi'eat  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  ktiows  eVei*y  diffeteiit  state  and  degree  of 
humaii  improvetheh^,  f^om  those  we£^  stirrings  and 
tendencies  of  the  will  Which  have  not  yet  formed 
thetitselves  into  regular  purposes  and  designs,  to  flie 
last  entite  finishing  and  coliilutnmation  of  a  good 
habit.  He  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of 
a  virtue  in  the  soul,  and  keps  k  \<ratchful  eye  over 
it  in  all  its  pi^ogress,  till  it  hAs  received  evef y  girace 
it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in  its  full  beauty  and 
perfection.  Thus  we  see,  that  none  but  the  Su- 
preme Being  can  esteem  us  according  to  our  proper 
merits,  since  all  others  must  judge  of  us  from  our 
outward  actions ;  which  can  never  give  them  a  just 
estimate  of  us,  since  there  are  many  perfections  of  a 
man  which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in  actions ; 
many  which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity  of  show- 
ing themselves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  or, 
should  they  all  meet  with  an  apportunity  of  appear- 
ing by  actions,  yet  those  actions  mav  be  misinter- 
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preted>  and  applied  to  wrong  principles ;  or  though 
they  plainly  oisooTered  the  principles  from  whence 
they  proceeded^  they  could  never  show  the  degree, 
strength,  and  perfection,  of  those  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper 
judge  of  our  perfections,  so  is  He  the  only  fit  re- 
warder  of  them.  This  is  a  consideration  that  comes 
home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts  itself  to 
our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most  aspiring, 
or  the  most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were  he  to  form 
the  notion  of  a  being  to  whom  he  would  recommend 
himself,  than  such  a  knowledge  as  can  discover  the 
least  appearance  of  perfection  in  him,  and  such  a 
goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it ! 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all  his  desire 
of  fisune  this  way ;  and,  that  he  may  propose  to  him* 
self  a  fame  worUiy  of  his  ambition,  let  hun  consider, 
that,  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Grovemor  of 
the  world,  the  great  Judge  of  mankind,  who  see» 
every  d^ree  of  perfection  in  others,  and  possesses 
all  possiUe  perfection  in  himself,  shall  proclaim  hia 
worth  before  men  and  angels,  and  pronounce  to  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation,  that  best  and 
most  significant  of  applauses,  '  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  thy  Master's 
joy.' 
C 
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Divide  et  in^ier(u 
Divide  and  ride. 

Pleasurit  and  recreation^  of  one  kind  or  other^  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies 
from  too  constant  attention  and  labour :  where  there- 
fore public  diversions  are  tolerated^  it  behoves  per- 
sons of  distinction^  with  their  power  and  example^ 
to  preside  over  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check 
any  thing  that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners, 
or  which  is  too  mean  or  trivial  for  the  entertainment 
of  reasonable  creatures.  As  to  the  diversions  of  this 
kind  in  this  town,  we  owe  them  to  the  arts  of  poetry 
^d  music.  My  own  private  opinion,  with  relation 
to  such  recreations,  I  have  heretofore  given  with  all 
the  frankness  ima^nable ;  what  concerns  those  arts 
at  present,  the  reader  shall  have  from  my  correspond- 
ents. The  first  of  the  letters  with  which  I  acquit 
myself  for  this  day  is  written  by  one  who  proposes 
to  improve  our  entertainments  of  dramatic  poetry ; 
and  the  other  comes  from  three  persons,  who,  as  soon 
as  named,  will  be  thought  capable  of  advancing  the 
present  state  of  music. 

''  MB.  8PECTATOB, 

'^  I  AM  considerably  obliged  to  you  for  your 
speedy  publication  of  my  last  in  yours  of  the  IStk 
instant,  and  am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  settled 
in  the  post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cries.  Of  all  the 
objections  I  have  hearkened  after  in  public  coffee- 
bouses,  there  is  but  one  that  seems  to  carry  any 
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weight  witH  it^  viz.  That  such  a  post  would  come 
too  near  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.  Now^  Sir^  be- 
catose  I  would  hare  all  sorts  of  people  made  eaay^ 
and>  being  willing  to  have  more  strings  than  one  to 
my  bow ;  in  case  that  of  comptroller  should  hjl  me, 
I  have  since  formed  another  project^  which>  being 
grounded  on  the  dividing  of  a  present  monopoly^  I 
hope  will  give  the  public  an  equivalent  to  their  full 
content.  You  know.  Sir,  it  is  allowed^  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  stage  is,  as  the  Latin  has  it,  jucunda  et 
idonea  dicere  vttce.  Now  there  being  but  one  drsF- 
matic  theatre  licensed  for  the  delight  and  profit  of 
this  extensive  metropolis,  I  do  humbly  propose,  for 
the  convenience  of  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  are  too 
distant  from  Covent-garden,  that  another  theatre  of 
ease  may  be  erected  in  some  spacious  part  of  the 
city ;  and  that  the  direction  thereof  may  be  made  a 
franchise  in  fee  to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever.  And, 
that  the  town  may  have  no  jealousy  of  «my  ever 
coming  to  an  union  with  the  set  of  actors  now  in 
being,  I  do  further  propose  to  constitute  for  my  de- 
puty my  near  kinsman  and  adventurer.  Kit  Crotchet^, 
whose  long  experience  and  improvements  in  those 
affairs  need  no  recommendation.  'Twas  obvious  to 
every  Spectator,  what  a  quite  different  foot  the  stAge 
was  upon  during  his  government ;  and  had  he  not 
been  bolted  out  of  his  trap^doors,  his  eamson  might 
have  held  out  for  ever ;  he  having  by  long  pains  and 
perseverance  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  his  army 
nght  without  pay  or  provisions.  I  must  confess  it  is 
with  a  melancholy  amazement,  I  see  so  wonderful  a 

genius  laid  a^de,  afid  the  late  slaves  of  the  stage  now 
ecome  its  masters;  dunces  that  will  be  su^  to  sup- 
press all  theatrical  entertdinmetits  aifd  activities  that 
they  are  not  able  themselves  to  shin6  in  2 

*  Christopher  Rich. 
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''  Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not  obliged  to 
have  either  wit  or  understanding ;  and  I  insist  upon 
it>  that  all  who  go  there  should  see  something  which 
may  improve  them  in  a  way  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable.  In  shorty  Sir^  I  would  have  something  done^ 
as  well  as  said,  on  the  stage.    A  man  may  have  an 
active  body,  though  he  has  not  a  quick  conception ; 
for  the  imitation,  therefore,  of  such  as  are,  as  I  ma  v  so 
speak,  corporeal  wits,  or  nimble  fellows,  I  would  niin 
ask  any  of  the.present  mismanagers,  why  should  not 
rope-dancers,  vaulters,  tumblers,  ladder-walkers,  and 
posture-makers,  appear  again  on  our  stage  ?     After 
such  a  representation,  a  five-bar  gate  would  be  leaped 
with  a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the  audience 
went  a-hunting.     Sir,  these  things  cry  loud  for  re- 
formation, and  fall  properly  under  the  province  of 
Spectator-General ;  but  how,  indeed,  euiould  it  be 
otherwise,  while  fellows,  that,  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether, were  never  paid  but  as  their  master  was  in  the 
humour,  now  presume  to  pay  others  more  than  ever 
they  had  in  their  lives;  and,  m  contempt  of  the  prac- 
tice of  persons  of  condition,  have  the  insolence  to 
owe  no  tradesman  a  fieurthing  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Sir,  all  I  propose  is  the  public  good;  for  no  one  can 
imagine  1  shall  ever  get  a  private  shilling  by  it: 
therefore,  I  hope  you  will  recommend  this  matter  in 
one  of  your  this  week's  papers,  and  desire,  when  my 
house  opens>  you  will  accept  the  liberty  of  it,  for  the 
trouble  you  have  received  from, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  RALPH  CROTCHET. 

''  P.  S.    I  have  assurances  that  the  trunk-maker 
will  declare  for  us/' 
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"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  WiE,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  think  jom 
the  properest  person  to  signify  what  we  have  to  offer 
the  town  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  art  whick 
we  profess,  music.  We  conceive  hopes  of  your  fiivor, 
from  the  speculations  on  the  mistakes  which  the 
town  run  into  with  r^ard  to  their  pleasure  of  this 
kind;  and,  believing  your  method  of  judging  is,  that 
you  consider  music  only  valuable,  as  it  is  agree- 
able to,  and  heightens  the  purpose  of,  poetry,  we  con- 
sent that  that  is  not  only  the  true  way  of  relishing 
that  pleasure,  but  also  that,  without  it,  a  composure 
of  music  is  the  same  thing  as  a  poem,  where  all  the 
rules  of  poetical  numbers,  are  observed,  but  the 
words  have  no  sense  or  meaning ;  to  say  it  shorter, 
mere  musical  sounds  are,  in  our  art,  no  other  than 
nonsense  verses  are  in  poetry.  Music,  therefore,  is 
to  aggravate  what  is  mtended  by  poetry ;  it  most 
always  have  scone  passion  or  sentiment  to  express, 
or  else  violins,  voices,  or  any  other  organs  of  sound, 
afford  an  entertainment  very  little  above  the  rattles 
of  children.  It  was  from  this  opinion  of  the  matter, 
that  when  Mr.  Clayton  had  finished  his  studies  in 
Italy,  and  brought  over  the  opera  of  Arsinoe,  that 
Mr.  Haym  and  Mr.  Dieupart,  who  had  the  honor 
to  be  well  known  and  received  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  were  zealously  inclined  to  assist  by 
their  solicitations,  in  introducing  so  elegant  an  en- 
tertainment as  the  Italian  music  grafted  upon  £n- 
flish  poetry.  For  this  end,  Mr.  Dieupart  and  Mr. 
laym,  according  to  their  several  opportunities, 
promoted  the  introduction  of  Arsinoe,  and  did  it  to 
the  best  advantage  so  great  a  novelty  would  allow. 
It  is  not  proper  to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of 
the  just  complaints  we  all  of  us  have  to  make ;  but 
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SO  it  is,  that  without  regard  to  our  obliging  pains^ 
we  are  all  equally  set  aside  in  the  present  opcva. 
Our  application^  therefore^  to  you  is^  only  to  insert 
this  letter  in  your  paper^  that  the  town  may  know 
we  have  aU  three  joinea  together^  to  make  entertain-* 
ments  of  music,  for  the  future,  at  Mr.  Clayton's  house 
in  York-buildings.  What  we  promise  ourselves  is, 
to  make  a  subscription  of  two  guineas,  for  eight 
times ;  and  that  the  entertainment,  with  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  the  poetry^  may  be  printed,  to  be  sold 
in  the  house,  with  an  account  of  tne  several  authors 
of  the  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  music  for  each 
night ;  the  money  to  be  paid  at  the  receipt  of  the 
tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles  LiUie's.  It  will^  we  hope^ 
Sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  are  capable  of  under- 
taking to  exhibit^  by  our  joint  force  and  different 
qualilications,  all  that  can  be  done  in  music;  but, 
lest  you  should  think  so  dry  a  thing  as  an  account 
of  our  proposal  should  be  a  matter  unworthy  of  your 
paper,  which  generally  contains  something  of  public 
use^  give  us  leave  to  say^  that  feivouring  our  design 
is  no  less  than  reviving  an  art,  which  runs  to  ruin  by 
the  utmost  barbarism^  under  an  affectation  of  know- 
ledge. We  aim  at  establishing  some  settled  notion 
of  what  is  music;  at  recovering  from  neglect  and 
want,  very  msn^  &milies  who  depend  up<m  it ;  at 
making  all  foreigners  who  pretend  to  succeed  in 
England,  to  leora  the  language  of  it  as  we  ourselves 
have  done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent  as  to  expect  a 
whole  nation^  a  refined  and  learned  nation^  ^ould 
submit  to  learn  them.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator^ 
with  all  deference  and  humility^  we  hope  to  behave 
ourselves  in  this  undertaking  in  such  a  manner^  that 
all  Englishmen  who  have  any  skill  in  music,  may  be 
furthered  in  it  for  their  pront  or  diversion,  by  what 
new  things  we  shall  produce ;  never  pretending  to 
surpass  oUiers^  or  asserting  that  any  thing  which  is 
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a  scienoe  is  not  attainable  by  all  men  of  all  nations 
who  have  proper  genius  for  it.  We  say^  Sir^  what 
we  hope  for^  it  is  not  expected  will  arrive  to  us  by 
contemning  others^  but  through  the  utmost  diligence 
recommending  ourselves. 

''  We  are,  sir, 
*'  Your  most  humble  servants, 

*'  THOMAS  CLAYTON, 
''  NICOLINO  HAYM, 
T  "  CHARLES  DIBUPART." 


No.  259.  THURSDAY^  DECEMBER  27,  I711. 


Quod  deeet  honeshim  est,  et  guod  honeshtm  eU  deeet, 

TULU 

What  is  becoming  is  honourable,  and  what  is  honourable  it 
becoming. 

There  are  some  things  which  cannot  come  under 
certain  rules,  but  which  one  would  think  could  not 
need  them.  Of  this  kind  are  outward  civilities  and 
salutations.  These,  one  would  imagine,  might  be  re* 
gulatedby  every  man's  common  sense,  witbout  the 
help  of  an  instructor :  but  that  which  we  call  cara- 
mon sense,  suffers  under  that  word;  for  it  sometimes 
implies  no  more  than  that  faculty  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  but  sometimes  signifies  right  reason,  and 
what  all  men  should  consent  to.  In. this  latter  ac- 
citation  of  the  phrase,  it  is  no  great  wonder  people 
err  so  much  against  it^  since  it  is  not  every  one  unio 
is  possessed  of  it,  and  there  are  fewer,  wno  against 
common  rules  and  fashions  dare  obey  its  dictates. 
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As  to  salutations^  which  I  was  about  to  talk  of,  I  ob- 
senre,  as  I  stroll  about  town,  there  are  great  enor- 
mities committed  with  regard  to  this  particular.  You 
shall  sometimes  see  a  man  begin  the  offer  of  a  saluta- 
tion, and  observe  a  forbidding  air,  or  escaping  eye, 
in  the  person  he  is  going  to  salute,  and  stop  short  in 
the  poll  of  his  neck.  This  in  the  person  who  believed 
he  could  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  refused 
the  opportunity,  is  justly  resented  with  a  coldness 
the  whole  ensumg  season.  Your  great  beauties,  peo- 
ple in  much  fisivour,  or,  by  any  means,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, over-£attered,  are  apt  to  practise  this,  which  one 
may  call  the  preventing  aspect,  and  throw  their  at- 
tention another  way,  lest  they  should  confer  a  bow  or 
a  courtesy  upon  a  person  who  might  not  appear  to  de- 
serve that  dignity.  Others  you  shall  find  so  obse- 
quious, and  so  very  courteous,  as  there  is  no  escap- 
ing their  favours  of  this  kind.  Of  this  sort  may  be 
a  man  who  is  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of  favour 
with  a  minister.  This  good  creature  is  resolved  to 
show  the  world,  that  great  honours  cannot  at  all 
change  his  manners ;  he  is  the  same  civil  person  he 
ever  was ;  he  will  venture  his  neck  to  bow  out  of 
a  coach  in  fiill  speed,  at  once  to  show  he  is  full  of 
business,  and  yet  not  so  taken  up  as  to  foreet  his  old 
Friend.  With  a  man  who  is  not  so  well  formed  for 
courtship  and  el^nt  beh$iviour,  such  a  gentleman 
IS  this  seldom  finds  his  account  in  the  return  of  his 
compliments ;  but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his 
)wn  way,  and  must  not  omit :  let  the  n^lect  &J1 
m  your  side,  or  where  it  vnll,  his  business  is  still 
to  be  well-bred  to  the  end.  I  think  I  have  read, 
n  one  of  our  English  comedies,  a  description  of  a 
fellow  that  affected  knowing  every  body,  and,  for 
vant  of  judgement  in  time  and  place,  would  bow 
ind  smile  in  the  fjEice  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court; 
vould  sit  in  an  opposite  gaUeryy  and  smile  in  the 
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minister's  fiice  as  he  came  up  iato  the  pii^it,  and 
nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  funiliarities  between 
them  in  another  place.  But  now  I  happen  to  speak 
of  salutation  at  churchy  I  must  take  notice^  that  se- 
veral of  my  correspondents  have  importuned  me  to 
consider  that  subject^  and  settle  the  point  of  decomm 
in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  courtier  in  the 
world;  but  I  have  ohen,  on  public  occasions,  thou^t 
it  a  very  great  absurdity  in  the  company,  during  the 
royal  presence,  to  exchange  salutations  from  all  parts 
of  the  room,  when  certainly  common  sense  should 
suggest,  that  all  regards  at  that  time  should  be  en- 
gaged, and  cannot  be  diverted  to  any  other  object^ 
without  disrespect  to  the  sovereign.  But  as  to  the 
complaint  of  my  correspondents,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined what  offence  some  of  them  take  at  the  custom 
of  saluting  in  places  of  worship.  I  have  a  very  angry 
letter  from  a  lady,  who  tells  me,  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, out  of  mere  pride  and  a  pretence  to 
be  rude,  takes  upon  her  to  return  no  civilities  done 
to  her  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  is  the  most 
religious  woman,  for  no  other  season  but  to  >ppeur 
a  woman  of  the  best  quality  in  the  church.  This 
absurd  custom  had  better  be  abolished  than  letaiHed, 
if  it  were  but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  hi^ier  a  nature 
than  this  is ,-  but  I  am  informed  of  objections  mack 
more  considerable.  A  diss^iter  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction was  lately  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  of  his 
to  come  to  oae  of  the  greatest  congregations  of  the 
churdi  of  £ngland  about  town.  After  the  seryioe 
was  over,  he  declared  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  little  c»emony  which  was  used  towards  Grod 
Almighty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  feared  he  should 
not  be  aole  to  go  through  those  required  towards 
one  another :  as  to  this  point  he  was  in  a  state  of 
despair,  and  feared  he  was  not  well  bred  enou^  to 
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be  a  convert.  There  have  been  many  scandals  of 
this  kind  given  to  oar  protestant  dissenters^  from 
the  outward  pomp  and  respect  we  take  to  ourselves 
in  our  religious  assemblies.  A  quaker  who  came 
one  day  into  a  churchy  fixed  his  eye  upon  an  old  lady, 
with  a  carpet  larger  than  that  from  the  pulpit  before 
her^  expecting  when  she  would  hold  forth.  An  ana- 
baptist who  designs  to  come  over  himself^  and  all 
his  family^  within  few  months^  is  sensible  they 
want  breeding  enough  for  our  congregations^  and 
has  sent  his  two  elder  daughters  to  learn  to  dance^; 
that  they  may  not  misbehave  themselves  at  church. 
It  is  worth  considering  whether^  in  regard  to  awk- 
ward people  with  scrupulous  consciences^  a  good 
Christian  of  the  best  air  in  the  world  ought  not 
rather  to  deny  herself  the  opportunity  of  showing 
so  many  graces^  than  keep  a  bashful  proselyte  with- 
Dut  the  pile  of  the  church. 

T 
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Singuia  de  nobis  anni  pradarUur  euntet, 

HOR.  EPisT.  ii.  2.  55. 

Years  following  years  steal  somethtng  every  day. 
At  last  tbey  steed  us  from  oursdves  away. 

POPE. 

"  MR.  8PECTATOB, 

■^  I  AM  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and, 
fiaving  been  the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of 
pleasure,  the  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  stagnation  of 
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if  I  live  to  the  tenth  of  March  1714>  and  all  my 
securities  are  good,  I  shall  be  worth  fif^  thousand 
pounds. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  JACK  AFTEBDAY." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  will  infinitely  oblige  a  distressed  lover, 
if  you  will  insert  in  your  very  next  paper,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  my  mistress.  You  must  know,  I 
am  not  a  person  apt  to  despair ;  but  she  has  got  an 
odd  htmiour  of  stopping  short  unaccountably,  and,  as 
she  herself  told  a  confidant  of  hers,  she  has  cold  fits. 
These  fits  shall  last  her  a  month  or  six  weeks  toge- 
ther;  and  as  she  feJls  into  them  widiout  provocation, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  return  from  them  without 
the  merit  of  new  services.  But  life  and  love  will 
not  admit  of  such  intervals,  therefore  pray  let  her  be 
admonished  as  follows: 

'  MADAH, 

'  I  LOVE  you,  and  I  honour  you :  therefore  pray 
do  not  tell  me  of  waiting  till  decencies,  till  forms, 
till  humours,  are  consulted  and  gratified.  If  you 
have  that  happy  constitution  as  to  be  indolent  for 
ten  weeks  tc^ether,  you  should  consider  that  all 
that  whUe  I  bum  in  impatiences  and  fevers;  but 
still  you  say  it  will  be  time  enough,  though  I,  and 
you  too,  grow  older  while  we  are  yet  talking.  Which 
do  you  think  the  more  reasonable,  that  you  should 
alter  a  state  of  indifference  for  happiness,  and  that 
to  oblige  me ;  or  I  live  in  torment,  and  that  to  lay 
no  manner  of  obligation  on  you?  While  I  indulge 
your  insensibility,  I  am  doing  nothing;  if  you  fiftvoor 
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mj  passion^  you  are  bestowing  bright  desires^  gay- 
hopes^  generous  cares^  noble  resolutions^  and  trans- 
porting raptures^  upon^ 

'  Your  most  devoted 

'  humble  servant/ 

''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Here  is  a  gentlewoman  lodges  in  the  same 
house  with  me,  that  I  never  did  any  injury  to  in  n)y 
whole  life ;  and  she  is  always  railing  at  me  to  those 
that  she  knows  will  tell  me  of  it.  Don't  you  think 
she  is  in  love  with  me  ?  or  would  you  have  me  break 
my  mind  yet  or  not  ? 

*'  Your  servant, 

"  T.  BL" 


'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and  am  in 
love  with  the  house-maid.  We  were  all  at  hot- 
cockles  last  night  in  the  hall  these  holidays ;  when 
I  lay  down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled  off  her  shoe, 
and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a  rap  as  almost  broke 
my  head  to  pieces^  Pray,  Sir>  was  this  love  or 
spite?'* 
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ra^c.  TEX. 

Wedlock's  on  ul,  men  eafneriy  embracer 

My  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  fint  qKcn]*- 
tion,  and  whom  I  must  always  name  witli  hnnonr 
and  gratitode,  has  Tery  frequently  talked  to  me  i^on 
the  sfubject  of  marriage.  I  was,  in  my  yoionger  years, 
engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  pairtly  by  my  ofwn 
inclinations,  in  the  conrtship  of  a  person  who  bad  a 
great  deal  of  beanty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  ap- 
proaches seem  to  have  any  aversion  to  me  ;  but,  as  my 
natural  taciturnity  hindered  me  from  showing  myseU 
to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  d^rees  began  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  very  silly  fellow;  and,  being  resolved  to 
regard  merit  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  persons 
who  made  their  applications  to  her,  she  nuoried  a 
captain  of  dragoons,  who  happened  to  be  beating  up 
for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an  aversioQ 
to  pretty  fellows  ever  since,  and  discomaged  me  from 
trying  my  fortune  with  the  £ur  sex.  The  observa- 
tions which  I  made  at  this  conjuncture,  and  the  re- 
peated advices  which  I  received,  at  that  time,  finom  the 
good  old  man  abovementioned,  have  produced  the 
following  essay  upon  love  and  marriage. 

The  ^jleasuntest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally 
that  which  ])asses  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion 
be  sincere,  and  the  party  beloved^  kind  mth  discre- 
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ion.  Love,  desbe,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  emotioos 
f  the  soul,  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  easier  far  an  artful  man  xsho  is  not  in  lore  to 
•ersnade  his  mistress  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to 
uooeed  in  his  pursuits,  than  for  one  who  loves  with 
he  greatest  vralenoe.  True  love  has  ten  thousand 
Tie&,  impatiences,  and  resentments,  that  render  a 
lan  nnainiahle  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  whose  afiec- 
ion  he  solicits;  besides  that  it  sima  his  figure,  gives 
im  fears,  apmehensions,  and  poorness  of  spirit,  and 
fken  makes  him  appear  ridiculous  where  ne  has  a 
oind  to  recommend  nimself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with  love 
nd  constancy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtship. 
The  passion  would  strike  root,  ana  gather  strengu^ 
•efore  marriage  be  grafted  on  it.  A  long  course 
f  hopes  and  eiqpectations  fixes  the  idea  in  our 
linds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness  of  the  person 
•eloved. 

There  is  nothii^  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as 
be  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourselves 
or  life :  thej  do  not  only  make  our  present  state 
greeable,  but  often  detennine  our  happiness  to  all 
temity.  Where  the  choice  is' left  to  friends,  the 
hief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate  ;  where 
he  parties  choose  for  themselves,  their  dioushts 
urn  most  upon  the  person.  They  have  both  meir 
easons.  The  first  would  procure  many  conve- 
lienoes  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party  whose  in- 
erests  they  espouse;  and,  at  the  same  time,  may  hope 
hat  the  wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn  to  their 
iwn  credit  and  advantage.  The  others  are  preparing 
or  themselves  a  perpetual  feast.  A  good  person 
Iocs  not  only  raise,  but  continue,  love,  and  breeds  a 
ecret  pleasure  and  complaoency  in  the  beholder, 
i^hen  the  first  hieats  of  desire  are  extinguished.  It 
>ut8  the  wife  or  husband  in  countenance  both  among 
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friends  and  strangers^  and  generally  fills  the  fiimily 
with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my 
own  eye,  and  not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to 
a  celebrated  beauty.  If  you  marry  one  remarkably 
beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent  passion  for  her, 
or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  for  her  charms; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is  odds 
but  it  would  be  imbittered  with  fears  and  jea- 
lousies. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will  give  you 
an  easy  companion  for  life ;  virtue  and  good  sense, 
an  agreeable  friend;  love  and  constancy,  a  good 
wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet  one  person  with 
all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  a  hundred  with- 
out any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwithstanding, 
is  more  intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all  the 
showy  parts  of  life ;  we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the 
multitude,  than  consult  our  proper  interests;  and, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are 
at  greater  pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others, 
than  really  to  make  ourselves  so.  Of  aU  disparities, 
that  in  humour  makes  the  most  unhappy  marriages, 
yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the  contract- 
ing of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect  un- 
equally yoked,  and  uneasy  for  life  with  a  person  of  a 
particular  character,  might  have  been  pleased  and 
happy  with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  notwith- 
standing they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and 
laudable  in  tlieir  kind. 

Before  marriage,  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and 
discerning  in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved,  nor, 
after  it,  too  dim- sighted  and  superficial.  However 
perfect  and  accomplished  the  person  appears  to  you 
at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and  im- 
perfections in  her  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate 
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icquaiutance^  which  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps 
suspected.  Here,  therefore,  discretion  and  gooa- 
lature  are  to  show  their  strength;  the  first  will 
linder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  dis- 
igreeahle,  the  other  will  raise  in  you  all  the  tender- 
less  of  compassion  and  humanity,  and^  by  degrees, 
joften  those  very  imperfections  into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and 
niseries.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant  ,*  a  mai:riage 
)f  interest  easy ;  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet, 
lappy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleasures 
)f  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  and  reason, 
md  indeed  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a 
preater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than 
;he  conmion  ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of 
ife.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in  those  who  can  look 
lown,  vidth  scorn  and  neglect,  on  the  impieties  of  the 
imes,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  togetner^  in  a  con« 
tant  uniform  course  of  virtue. 

C 
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Nulla  venenata  Utera  mislajoco  est, 

OVID,  thist.  ii.  566. 

ADAPTED. 

My  paper  flows  from  no  satiric  vein, 
Contains  no  poison,  and  conveys  no  pain. 

[  THINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their 
cind  acceptance  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every 
noming,  and  has  in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that 
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reemmneiid  to  many  of  the  wiiftii^  vUdi  are  ia 
vogoB  aiuoog  ns- 

As^  on  the  one  aide,  my  peeper  has  not  in  it  a  si^e 
word  of  news,  a  fcflection  in  jN^itics,  nor  a  stroke  of 

a;  80,  on  the  other,  there  are  no  fishionahle 
es  of  infidelity,  no  obscene  ideas,  no  satires 
upon  priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popDhv 
topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  snmdal,  nor  any  thing 
that  may  tend  to  the  defamation  of  particular  per- 
sons, families,  or  societies. 

Hiere  is  not  one  of  these  above-mentioned  sn]^- 
jects  that  would  not  seU  a  very  indiflerent  paper, 
could  I  think  of  gratifying  the  pidilic  by  such  mean 
and  base  methods.  But  notwithstanding  I  have  re- 
jected every  thing  that  savours  of  party,  every  thing 
that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and  every  thmg  that  might 
create  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  particular  persons, 
I  find  that  the  demand  for  my  papers  has  increased 
every  month  since  their  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
This  does  not  perhaps  reflect  so  much  honour  upon 
myself,  as  on  my  readers,  who  giye  a  much  greater 
attention  to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality  than 
ever  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  o£ 
writers,  who  have  employed  their  wit  and  ports  in 
propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not  quesdon 
but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow,  that 
had  a  mind  to  appear  singular  in  my  way  of  writing: 
but  the  general  reception  I  have  fiound,  convinces 
me  that  the  world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine ;  and  that,  if  those  men  of  parts,  who  have 
been  employed  in  vitiating  the  age,  had  endeavoured 
to  rectify  and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  to  have  sa- 
crificed their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and 
reputation.  No  man  is  so  sunk  in  vice  and  igno- 
rance, but  there  are  still  some  hidden  seeds  of  good* 
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less  imd  knowledge  in  him ;  which  give  him  a  re- 
ish  of  8udi  reflections  and  speculations  as  have  an 
iptness  to  improve  tiie  mind^  and  to  make  the  heart 
>etter. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  with  how  much 
are  I  have  avoided  all  such  thoughts  as  are  loo8e> 
>bscene^  or  immoral ;  and  I  believe  my  reader  would 
till  think  the  better  of  me  if  he  knew  the  pains  I 
m  at^  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a  manner, 
hat  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private 
persons.  For  this  reason,  when  I  draw  any  faulty 
haracter,  I  consider  all  those  persons  to  whom  the 
rialice  of  the  world  may  possibly  apply  it,  and  take 
are  to  dash  it  vtdth  such  particular  circumstances,  as 
nay  prevent  all  such  ill-*natuied  applications.  If  I 
(rite  any  thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my 
nind  all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of 
hat  complexion :  wnen  I  place  €in  imaginary  name 
t  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine  every  syllable 
nd  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  resemblance 
o  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value  which 
very  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful 
t  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the 
lublic,  and  should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader 
t  the  expense  of  any  private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular 
lerson's  reputation,  so  I  have  taken  more  thon  ordi- 
lary  care  not  to  give  offence  to  those  who  appear  in 
he  higher  figures  of  life.  I  would  not  make  myself 
nerry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  in^ 
ested  with  a  public  character ;  for  which  reason,  I 
lave  never  glanced  upon  the  late  designed  proces- 
ion  of  his  Holiness  and  his  attendants,  notwith- 
tanding  it  might  have  affco'ded  matter  to  many 
udicrous  speculations.  Among  those  advantages 
irhich  the  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 

VOIi,  YIII.  o 
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t&e  Lest,  tkai  it  dmnmtm'smiaAs^  hm^^bitHL' 
taz:sss  ct  pntTr  ani  fmnwhrs  them  wilk  ndifects 
^  cziCGcrst  tcax  icar  be  lialcd  widMnt  wMiutn  or 
paasf«?c.  This  is  suiitolixTvbeai  diefii^des^nof 
thoR  S«tkiiiai  wi»  set  •■  Ibot  die  Rofal  Sodetr; 
and  Ead  then  a  verr  eaad  cfect,  as  it  tmned  manT  of 
the  sreaiest  gp-Iw**^  of  tiiat  a^  to  tke  disqfiusitMns 
ct  canxzal  kuyvled^  w^  if  tliej  had  cx^^^ed  in 
p:Iidcs  witii  the  suae  parts  and  appiicatiofi,  mi^t 
hire  set  their  coMntit  in  a  flame.  The  air-pamp» 
tke  bananetcr,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inTcntions, 
-were  thimm  ont  to  those  boar  ^lirits,  as  tabs  and 
baneis  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  maj  kt  the  ship  sail 
on  withont  diaturbance,  iHiile  he  diverts  himsplf 
with  those  nuMW  mt  anrascmcnts- 

I  hare  been  so  vor  scmpakiis  in  this  particiilar 
of  not  hnrtb^  anj  man  s  reputation,  that  I  have  ftr- 
borae  mentionii^  even,  sncdi  aothors  as  I  ooold  not 
name  with  honoor.  This  I  mnst  confess  to  hsTc 
been  a  pieee  of  Tcrj  great  self-denial:  for  as  the 
public  relishes  nothii^  better  than  the  ridicule  which 
turns  apoD  a  writer  ^  any  eminence,  so  there  is  no- 
thing which  a  man  that  has  hot  a  Terr  ofdinaiy  talmt 
in  ridicule  maj  execute  with  greater  ease.  One 
might  raise  laughter  fior  a  quarter  of  a  year  together, 
upon  the  wvrics  of  a  person  who  has  published  but  a 
TOY  few  volumes-  For  vniiai  reason  I  am  astonished, 
that  those  who  have  appeared  against  this  paper  hare 
made  so  verj  little  of  it.  The  criticisnis  which  I 
•haTe  hitherto  published,  have  been  made  with  an  in* 
tention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and  excellencies  in 
the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of 
their  faults  and  imperfections.  In  the  mean  while 
I  should  take  it  for  a  very  great  fiiyour  from  some 
of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they  would  break  all 
measures  with  me^  so  fiir  as  to  give  me  a  pretence  fer 
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ixamining  their  performances  with  an  impartial  eye ; 
lor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  charity  to  criti- 
cise the  author^  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  mean  while^  till  I  am  provoked  to  such  hos- 
ilities^  I  shall  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do 
ustice  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
he  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to  point  out  such 
)eauties  in  their  works  as  may  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due 
.0  Milton ;  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations  out 
>f  him  than  from  any  other^  I  shall  enter  into  a  re- 
gular criticism  upon  nis  Paradise  Lost,  which  I  shall 
publish  every  Saturday,  till  I  have  given  my  thoughts 
ipon  that  poem.  I  shall  not^  however,  presume  to 
mpose  upon  others  my  own  particular  judgement  on 
;his  author^  but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion. 
Zlritidsm  is  of  a  very  large  extent;  and  every  particu- 
ar  master  in  this  art  has  his  favourite  passages  in  an 
luthor,  which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It 
ivill  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many  beauties 
)r  imperfections  which  others  have  not  attended  to ; 
md  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  our  eminent 
tvriters  publish  their  discoveries  on  the  same  subject, 
[n  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to  write  my 
papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has 
expressed  in  those  two  famous  lines : 

—  Si  quid  lurvisli  rectius  istist 
Candidus  imperii ;  si  rwn,  his  lUere  mecum. 

EPIST.  i.  6.  ult. 

If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  communicate 
them  with  candour;  if  not,  make  use  of  thes^  I  present  you  with. 
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GnUuhr  quUl  turn  gutm  netaae  erat  tS^ar,  qua&Kmmqmt  t 
teif  UUem  kabemvs  ui  Hbeitier  qjitaqmt  liBij^wiii 

VSXM»1US  A7UA 

I  am  glad,  that  he  whom  I  must  hare  lored  from  duty, 
fie  had  been,  »  sacfa  a  one  as  I  can  lorcfroB  incCnatwm. 

'^  MR.  8PBCTATOK, 

*^  I  am  the  liappy  £ither  of  a  very  towaidlj  son,  in 


whom  I  do  not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my 
of  life,  renewed.  It  wooTd  be  extremely  baMfidal 
to  society,  if  yoa  would  frequentlT  resume  anbjectB 
which  serre  to  bind  these  sort  of  ruatians  fiister,  and 
endear  the  ties  of  blood  with  those  of  good-will, 
protection,  observance,  indn^ce,  and  Teneratioa. 
i  wonld,  methinks,  haye  this  done  after  an  imoom* 
mon  method,  and  do  not  think  any  one,  who  is  not 
capable  of  writing  a  good  play,  fit  to  undertake  a 
work,  wherein  there  will  neceasarily  occur  so  many 
secret  instincts  and  hiasses  of  human  nature,  which 
would  pass  unobseryed  by  commrai  eyes.  I  thank 
Heayen,  I  have  no  outn^geous  offence  against  my 
own  excellent  parents  to  answer  for;  but  'vidien  1 
am  now  and  then  alone,  and  loc^  back  upon  mj 
past  life,  from  my  earliest  in^smcy  to  this  time,  there 
are  many  &ults  which  I  committed  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  ey«i  till  I  myself  became  a  father.  I 
had  not  till  then  a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart, 
which  a  man  has  when  he  sees  lus  child  do  a  laud- 
able thing,  or  the  sudd^  damp  which  seizes  him 
when  he  ^ars  he  will  act  something  unworthy.     It 
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s  not  to  be  imagined,  wbat  a  icmofse  toached  me 
or  at  loog  tnin  of  childish  negligences  of  ray  moth^ 
vhen  I  saw  my  wi£e  the  otho-  day  look  out  of  the 
Tindow,  and  torn  as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  mv 
roonger  boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.     These  slight  iiH 
imations  will  give  you  to  und«stand,  that  there  are 
lomberless  little  crimes  which  diildren  take  no  no- 
ice  of  while  they  are  doing,  whidi  upon  reflection^ 
rhen  they  shall  themselyes  become  iathers,  thev  will 
ook  npoo  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  contrition, 
hat  they  did  not  regard,  before  those  whom  they  of* 
ended  were  no  more  to  be  seen.     How  many  thou- 
and  things  do  I  remember,  which  would  have  highly 
)leased  my  father^  and  I  omitted,  ipr  no  other  reason 
»ut  that  I  thought  what  he  pn^Msed  the  effect  of 
lumour  and  old  age,  which  I  am  now  convinced  had 
eason  and  good  sense  in  it.     I  cannot  now  go  into 
he  parlour  to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an 
ccount  of  a  matter,  which  was  of  no  consequence 
tnt  that  I  told  it,  and  acted  in  it.     The  good  man 
nd  woman  are  long  since  in  their  graves,  who  used 
o  sit  and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at  the  old 
oiks,  at  another  end  of  the  house.     The  truth  of  it 
s,  were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  these  great 
luties  of  life,  though  we  have  a  strong  instinct  towards 
he  performing  of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides 
ery  deficient.  Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  the  generality 
f  mankind,  and  growth  towards  manhood  so  desir- 
ble  to  all,  that  resignatioo  to  decay  is  too  difficult  a 
ask  in  the  father ;  and  deference,  amidst  the  im«* 
lulse  of  gay  desires,  appears  unreasonable  to  the  son. 
rhere  are  so  few  who  can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace, 
nd  yet  fewer  who  can  come  slow  enough  into  the 
^orld,  that  a  father,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his 
Icsires^  and  a  son^  were  he  to  consult  himself  oiUy, 
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could  neither  of  them  behave  himself  as  he  ought  to 
the  other.  But  when  reason  interposes  against  in- 
stinct^ where  it  would  carry  either  out  of  the  interests 
of  the  other/  there  arises  tnat  happiest  interooorse  of 
good  offices^  between  those  dearest  relaticms  of  hu- 
man life.  The  father^  according  to  the  opportu- 
nities which  are  offered  to  him^  is  throwing  down 
blessings  on  the  son ;  and  the  son  endearouring  to 
appear  the  worthy  offspring  of  such  a  fieither.  It 
is  after  this  manner  that  Camillus  and  his  first-bom 
dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleasing  and  in- 
dolent old  age,  in  which  passion  is  subdued^  and  rea- 
son exalted.  He  waits  the  day  of  his  dissolution  with 
a  resignation  mixed  with  delight ;  and  the  son  fears 
the  accession  of  his  father's  rortune  with  diffidence, 
lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or  become  it  as  well  as  his 
predecessor.  Add  to  tnis,  that  the  fieither  knows  he 
leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of  his  friends^  an  easy 
landlord  to  his  tenants^  and  an  agreeable  companion 
to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son's  behaviour 
will  make  him  frequently  remembered,  but  never 
wanted.  This  commerce  is  so  well  cemented,  that 
ivithout  the  pomp  of  saying,  '  Son,  be  a  friend  to  sucb 
a  one  when  I  am  gone;'  Camillus  knows,  being  in  his 
favour  is  direction  enough  to  the  grateful  youth  who 
is  to  succeed  him,  without  the  admonition  of  his  men- 
tioning it.  These  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  the  same  effect  which  the 
court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  cha- 
racters have  on  all  who  live  within  the  influence  of 
them. 

^'  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  communicate 
our  good  actions  or  intentions  to  so  many  as  these 
gentiemen  do;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  my  son 
has,  by  the  applause  and  approbation  which  his  be- 
haviour towards  m»  has  gained  him,  occasioned  that 
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tnany  an  old  man  besidai  myself  has  rejoioed.  Other 
oien  8  children  follow  the  example  of  mine ;  and  I 
bave  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  overhearing  our 
neighbours^  as  we  ride  by>  P^t  to  their  children^  and 
say,  with  invoice  of  joy,  'There  they  go.' 

"  You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your  time  better 
than  in  insinuating  the  delights  which  these  relations 
A'ell  r^arded  bestow  upon  each  other.  Ordinary 
passages  are  no  longer  such,  but  mutual  love  gives 
ui  importance  to  the  most  indifferent  things,  and  a 
merit  to  actions  the  most  insignificant.  When  we  look 
round  the  world,  and  observe  the  many  misunder- 
standings which  are  created  by  the  malice  and  in-« 
iinuation  of  the  meanest  servants  between  people 
thus  related,  how  necessary  wUl  it  appear  that  it 
nrere  inculcated,  that  men  would  be  upon  their  guard 
^o  support  a  constancy  of  affection,  ana  that  grounded 
ipon  the  principles  of  reason,  not  the  impulses  of 
instinct. 

"  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  men 
receive  from  their  parents,  that  hatreds  are  kept 
ilive  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  when  men 
ict  by  instinct,  hatreds  will  descend  when  good  offices 
ire  forgotten :  for  the  degeneracy  of  human  life  is 
iuch,  that  our  anger  is  more  easily  transferred  to  ou^ 
children  than  our  love.  Love  always  gives  some* 
Lhing  to  the  object  it  delights  in,  and  anger  spoils  the 
Qerson  against  whom  it  is  moved  of  something  lau- 
lable  in  him ;  from  this  degeneracy,  therefore,  and 
i  sort  of  self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to  take  up  the 
ill-will  of  our  parents,  than  to  follow  them  in  their 
Friendships. 

'^  One  would  think  there  should  need  no  more,  to 
nake  men  keep  up  this  sort  of  relation  with  the  uU 
Host  sanctity,  than  to  examine  their  own  hearts.  If 
*very  father  remembered  his  own  thoughts  and  in-* 
:linations  when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  son  remem<* 
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bered  what  he  expected  from  his  &ther  when  he 
himself  was  in  a  state  of  dependence,  this  one  reflec- 
tion would  preserve  men  from  being  dissolute  or  rigid 
in  these  several  capacities.  The  power  and  subjection 
between  them,  when  broken,  make  them  more  em- 
phatically tyrants  and  rebels  against  each  other,  with 
greater  cruelty  of  heart,  than  the  disruption  of  states 
and  empires  can  possibly  produce.  I  shall  end  this 
application  to  you  with  two  letters  which  passed 
between  a  mother  and  son  very  lately,  and  are  as 
follow: 

'  DEAB  FRANK> 

'  If  the  pleasures^  which  I  have  the  grief  to  hear 
you  pursue  in  town^  do  not  take  up  all  your  time, 
do  not  deny  your  mother  so  much  of  it  as  to  read 
seriously  this  letter.  You  said  before  Mr.  Letacre, 
that  an  old  woman  misht  live  very  well  in  the 
country  upon  half  my  jomture,  and  that  your  ^Either 
was  a  fond  fool  to  give  me  a  rent  charge  of  e^ht 
hundred  a  year  to  the  prejudice  of  his  son.  What 
Letacre  said  to  you  upon  that  occasion,  you  ought 
to  have  borne  with  more  decency,  as  he  was  your 
father's  well-beloved  servant,  than  to  have  called  him 
country-put.  In  the  first  place,  Frank,  I  must  tell 
you,  I  will  have  my  rent  duly  paid,  for  I  will  make 
up  to  your  sisters  for  the  partiality  I  was  guilty  of,  in 
making  your  father  do  so  much  as  he  has  done  for 
you.  I  may,  it  seems,  live  upon  half  my  jointure ! 
I  lived  upon  much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you 
from  place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  could  neither 
eat,  dress,  or  mind  any  thing  for  feeding  and  tending 
you  a  weakly  child,  and  shedding  tears  when  the  con- 
vulsions you  were  then  troubled  with  returned  upon 
you.  By  my  care  you  outgrew  them,  to  throw  away 
the  vigour  of  your  youth  in  the  arms  of  harlots,  ana 
deny  your  mother  what  is  not  yours  to  detain.    Both 
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jour  sisters  are  crying  to  see  the  passion  which  I 
smother ;  but  if  you  please  to  go  on  thus  like  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  town^  and  forget  all  regards  to  your- 
self and  family^  I  shall  immediately  enter  upon  your 
estate  for  the  arrear  due  to  me^  and  without  one  tear 
more^  contemn  you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of  yoyr 
mother^  as  much  as  you  have  the  example  of  your 
father.    O  Franks  do  I  live  to  omit  writing  myself 

'  Your  affectionate  mother 

'  A.  T. !' 


^  MADAM^ 

'  I  WILL  come  down  to-morow  and  pay  the  mo- 
ney on  my  knees.  Pray  write  so  no  more.  I  will 
take  care  you  never  shall>  for  I  will  be  for  ever  here- 
after 

'  Your  most  dutiful  son^ 

'F.  T. 


'  I  will  bring  down  new  heads  for  my  sisters.  Pray 
let  all  be  forgotten.' 

T 
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^-'Secreium  iter,  etfiUentis  semka  vUa. 

HOR.  srisT.  L  18.  IDS* 

ADAPTED. 

In  public  walks  let  who  will  shine  or  stray, 
I'll  silent  steal  through  life  in  my  own  way. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation  to  love 
the  pleasure  of  solitude,  among  those  who  cannot 
possibly  be  supposed  qualified  for  passing  life  in  that 
maimer.  This  people  have  taken  up  from  reading 
the  many  agreeable  things  which  have  been  writ  on 
that  subject,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  excel- 
lent persons  who  delighted  in  being  retired,  and 
abstracted  from  the  pleasures  that  enchant  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world.  This  way  of  life  is  recom- 
mended indeed  with  great  beauty,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  disposes  the  reader  for  t  ne  time  to  a  pleas- 
ing forgetfulnes,  or  negligence  of  the  particular 
hurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged,  together  with 
a  longing  for  that  state  which  he  is  charmed  with  in 
description.  But  when  we  consider  the  world  it- 
self, and  how  few  there  are  capable  of  a  religious, 
learned,  or  philosophic,  solitude,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
change  a  regard  to  that  sort  of  solitude,  for  being  a 
little  singular  in  enjoying  time  after  the  way  a  man 
himself  likes  best  in  the  world,  without  going  so  fieur  as 
wholly  to  withdraw  from  it.  I  have  often  observed, 
there  is  not  a  man  breathing,  who  does  not  differ 
from  all  other  men,  as  much  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
mind  as  the  features  of  his  face.  The  felicity  is, 
when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
what  is  the  proper  bent  of  his  genius,  and  turn  all 
his  endeavours  to  exert  himself  according  as  that 
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prompts  him.  Instead  of  this,  which  is  an  innocent 
nethod  of  enjoying  a  man's  self^  and  turning  out  of 
Lhe  general  tracks  wherein  you  have  crowds  of  rivals^ 
:here  are  those  who  pursue  their  own  way  out  of  a 
iourness  and  spirit  of  contradiction.  These  men  do 
Bvery  thing  which  they  are  able  to  support,  as  if  guilt 
ind  impunity  could  not  go  together.  They  choose 
I  thing  only  because  another  dislikes  it ;  and  affect, 
forsooth,  an  inviolable  constancy  in  matters  of  no 
nanner  of  moment.  Thus  sometimes  an  old  fellow 
$hall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut  in  his  clothes  with 
p*eat  integrity,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  de- 
generated into  buttons,  pockets,  and  loops,  unknown 
:o  their  ancestors.  As  insignificant  as  even  this  is, 
f  it  were  searched  to  the  bottom,  you  perhaps  would 
ind  it  not  sincere,  but  thai  he  is  m  the  £eishion  in  his 
leart,  and  holds  out  from  mere  obstinacy.  But  I 
im  running  A'om  my  intended  purpose,  which  was,  to 
celebrate  a  certain  particular  manner  of  passing  away 
ife,  in  contradiction  to  no  man,  but  with  a  resolu- 
;ion  to  contract  none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by 
.vhich  others  are  enslaved.  The  best  way  of  sepa- 
-ating  a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to  give  up  the 
lesire  of  being  known  to  it.  After  a  man  has  pre- 
served his  innocence,  and  performed  all  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  his  time  spent  his  own  way  is 
ivhat  makes  his  life  differ  from  that  of  a  slave.  If 
:hey  who  affect  show  and  pomp,  knew  how  many  of 
:heir  spectators  derided  their  trivial  taste,  they  would 
36  very  much  less  elated,  and  have  an  inclination  to 
examine  the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  do  with :  they 
ivould  soon  find  out,  that  there  are  many  who  make  a 
[igiire  below  what  their  fortune  or  merit  entitles  them 
:o,  out  of  mere  choice,  and  an  elegant  desire  of  ease 
ind  disencumbrance.  It  would  look  like  romance  to 
:ell  you  in  this  age,  of  an  old  man  who  is  contented 
:o  pass  for  a  humourist,  and  one  who  does  not  un- 
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derstand  the  figure  he  ought  to  make  in  the  world, 
while  he  lives  in  a  lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week 
with  only  one  servant ;  while  he  dresses  himself  ae- 
cording  to  the  season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff;  and  has  no 
one  necessary  attention  to  any  things  but  the  bell 
which  calls  to  prayers  twice  a-day :  I  say  it  would 
look  like  a  fable  to  report^  that  this  gentleman  gives 
awaiy  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune^  by 
secret  methods^  to  other  men.  If  he  has  not  the 
pomp  of  a  numerous  train^  and  of  professors  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  he  has  every  day  he  lives  the  conscience 
that  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  mourner,  and  the 
stranger  bless  his  unseen  hand  in  their  prayers.  This 
humourist  gives  up  all  the  compliments  which  people 
of  his  own  condition  could  make  to  him,  for  the  plea- 
sures of  helping  the  afflicted,  supplying  the  needy, 
and  bei&ien(£ng  the  neglected.  This  humourist  keeps 
to  himself  much  more  than  he  wants,  and  gives  a 
vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities  to  purchase  heaven, 
and,  by  freeing  others  from  the  temptations  of 
worldly  want,  to  carry  a  retinue  with  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  particular  way, 
next  to  this  admirable  character,  I  am  the  most  en- 
amoured of  Irus,  whose  condition  will  not  admit  of 
such  largesses,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  capable 
of  making  them  if  it  were.  Irus,  though  he  is  now 
turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  the  world  in  his 
real  character  since  five-and-twenty,  at  which  age 
he  ran  out  a  small  patrimony,  and  spent  some  time 
after  with  rakes  who  had  lived  upon  him.  A  course 
of  ten  years'  time,  passed  in  all  the  little  alleys,  by- 
paths, and  sometimes  open  taverns  and  streets  of  tms 
town,  gave  Irus  a  perfect  skill  in  judging  of  the  in- 
clinations of  mankmd,  and  acting  acoordmgly.  He 
seriously  considered  he  was  poor,  and  the  general 
horror  which  most  men  have  of  all  who  are  in  that 
condition.     Irus  judged  very  rightly,  that  while  he 
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)uld  keep  his  poverty  a  secret^  he  should  not  feel 
16  weight  of  it ;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an 
fectation  of  doseness  and  covetoasness.  Upon  this 
le  principle,  he  resolved  to  govern  his  future  life ; 
id  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  he  repaired  to 
ong-lane,  and  looked  upon  severtd  dresses  which 
ang  there,  deserted  by  their  first  masters,  and  ex- 
)sed  to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder.  At  this 
xice  he  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of  clothes,  fit 
r  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones  that  would 
;  decent  for  a  much  older  one.  Irus  came  out, 
Loroughly  equipped  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  little 
.ken  cane,  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  man  that  did 
)t  mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.  He  had  at  thiS' 
me  fifty  pounds  in  ready  money ;  and  in  this  habit, 
ith  this  fortune,  he  took  his  present  lodging  in  St. 
ihn-street,  at  the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's  widow^ 
bo  washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands.  From 
at  time  to  this,  he  has  kept  the  main  stock,  without 
teration,  under  or  over,  to  the  value  of  ^ve  pounds, 
e  left  off  all  his  old  acquaintance  to  a  man,  and  all 
3  arts  of  life,  except  the  play  of  back-gammon, 
K>n  which  he  has  more  than  bore  his  charges.  Irus 
8,  ever  since  he  came  into  this  neighbourhood, 
\ren  all  the  intimations  he  skilfully  could  of  being 
3lose  hunks  worth  money :  no  body  comes  to  visit 
n,  he  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his  money  mom- 
^  and  evening.  He  has  from  the  public  papers  a 
owledge  of  what  generally  passes,  shuns  all  dis- 
irses  of  money,  but  shnigs  his  shoulder  when  you 
k  of  securities ;  he  denies  his  being  rich  with  the 
'  which  all  do  who  are  vain  of  being  so.  He  is 
3  oracle  of  a  neighbouring  justice  of  peace,  who 
!ets  him  at  the  coifee-house.  The  hopes  that  what 
has  must  come  to  somebody,  and  that  he  has  no 
trs,  have  that  effect  wherever  he  is  known,  that  he 
roL.  VIII.  p 
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ha»  every  day  three  or  four  invitations  to  dine  at  dif- 
feient  places^  which  he  generally  takes  care  to  ehoese 
in  such  a  manner^  as  not  to  seem  inclined  to  the  ncher 
man.   All  the  young  men  respect  him,  and  say  he  is 
just  the  same  man  he  was  when  they  were  boys.  He 
uses  no  artifice  in  the  worlds  but  makes  use  of  men's 
designs  upon  him  to  get  a  maintenance  out  of  them. 
This  he  carries  on  by  a  certain  peevishness,  which 
he  acts  very  well,  that  no  one  would  believe  could 
possibly  enter  into  the  head  of  a  poor  fellow.    His 
mien,  nis  dress,  his  carriage,  and  his  language,  are 
such,  that  you  would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether 
in  the  active  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  sensible 
citizen,  or  scholar  that  knew  the  world.     These  are 
the  great  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Irus,  and  thus 
does  he  pass  away  his  days  a  stranger  to  mankind  ; 
and  at  his  death,  the  worst  that  will  be  said  of  him 
will  be,  that  he  got,  by  eveiy  man  who  had  expecta- 
tions  from  him,  more  than  he  had  to  leave  him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following  letters ; 
for  that  I  have  heard  the  author  of  them  has  some- 
where or  other  seen  me ;  and,  by  an  excellent  fiicidty 
in  mimickry,  my  correspondents  tell  me,  he  can  as- 
sume my  air,  and  give  mv  taciturnity  a  slyness  which 
diverts  more  than  any  thmg  I  could  say  if  I  were  pre- 
sent. Thus  I  am  glad  my  silence  is  atoned  for  to 
the  good  company  in  town.  He  has  carried  his  skill 
in  imitation  so  far,  as  to  have  forged  a  letter  from 
my  friend  Sir  Roger,  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  one 
but  1,  who  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him, 
would  have  taken  it  for  genuine. 


*^  MB.  SPECTATOB, 

"  Having  observed    in  LiUy's  grammar  how 
sweetly  fiacchus  and  Apollo  run  in  a  verse ;  I  have. 
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;o  preserve  the  amity  between  them>  called  in  Bac- 
chus to  the  aid  of  my  profession  of  the  theatre.  So 
hat^  while  some  people  of  quality  are  be^ieaking 
)kys  of  me  to  be  acted  upon  such  a  day^  ana  others, 
lo^eads  for  their  houses  against  such  a  time ;  I 
im  wholly  employed  in  the  agreeable  service  of  wit 
md  wine.  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
^erley's  letter  to  me,  which  pray  comply  with  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bumper  tavern.  Be  kind,  for  you  know 
L  player's  utmost  pride  is  the  approbation  of  the 
Spectator. 

"  I  am  your  admirer,  though  unknovm, 

"  RICHARD  BSTCOURT." 


*  TO  MR.  BSTCOURT, 
*  AT  HIS  HOUSE  IN  COVENT-OARDEN. 
*  OLD  COMICAL  ONE, 

'  The  hi^sheads  of  neat  port  came  safe,  and 
lave  gotten  thee  good  reputation  in  these  parts;  and 
am  glad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been  laying 
ut  his  money  ever  since  he  was  bom,  for  the  mere 
deasure  of  wine,  has  bethought  himself  of  joining 
irofit  and  pleasure  together.  Our  sexton,  poor  man ! 
laving  received  strength  from  thy  wine  since  his 
It  of  the  gout,  is, hugely  taken  with  it :  he  says  it 
s  given  by  nature  for  the  use  of  families,  that  no 
teward's  table  can  be  without  it ;  that  it  strengthens 
igestion,  excludes  surfeits,  fevers  and  physic;  which 
;reen  wines  of  any  kind  can't  do.  Pray  get  a  pure 
aug  room,  and  I  hope  next  term  to  help  fill  your 
umper  with  our  people  of  the  club ;  but  you  must 
ave  no  bells  stirring  when  the  Spectator  comes ;  I 
3rbore  ringing  to  dinner  while  he  was  down  with  me 
1  the  country.  Thank  you  for  the  little  hams  and 
Vrtugal  onions;  pray  keep  some  always  by  you. 

p2 
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You  kiiow  my  supper  is  only  good  Cheshire  diecse, 
best  mustard>  a  golden  pippiu^  attended  with  a  pipe 
of  John  Sly  s  best.  Sir  Harry  has  stolen  all  your 
songs,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  6th  of  November  to 

perfection. 

*  Yours  to  serve  you, 

^  BOGSB  PB  COVBnLEY.> 

*  Covcrley,  December  the  19th,  1711. 

'  We  have  lost  old  John  since  you  were  here.' 
T 
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Dketitefmdiua&qidSf  Q^id  Vitus  in  angues 
Ad^ids  f  et  rabida  tradia  ovUeluptB  ? 

OYID.  AKS  AX.  iiL  7. 

Bot  some  exdaim  :  Wliat  frenzy  rules  your  mind  ? 
Would  you  increase  the  craft  of  womanland  ? 
Teach  dem  new  wiles  and  arts  ?  as  well  you  may 
Instruct  a  snake  to  bite^  or  wolf  to  prey. 

COM6SEVZ. 

One  of  the  Fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  de- 
fined a  woman  to  be  ^oy  ^tXoKoa-fjtov,  ^  an  animal  that 
delights  in  finery.'  I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex 
in  two  or  three  papers  conformably  to  this  defini- 
tion ;  and  have  in  particular  observed,  that  in  all 
c^ges  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  men  to 
adorn  that  part  of  the  head  which  we  generally  call 
the  outside . 

This  observation  is  so  very  notorious,  that  when, 
m  ordinary  discourse,  we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head^ 
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o&ghead^  or  a  good  head^  we  express  ourselves 
itaphorically^  and  speak  in  relation  to  his  under- 
inaing ;  whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman^  she  has 
fine^  a  long,  or  a  good>  head>  we  speak  only  in  rela- 
>n  to  her  commode. 

It  is  observed  among  birds^  that  nature  has  la« 
shed  all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very 
ten  appears  in  a  most  beautiful  head-dress :  whe- 
er  it  be  a  crests  a  comb^  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a 
itural  little  plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle 
L  the  very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature  on  the  con- 
ary  has  poured  out  her  charms  in  the  greatest  abun- 
ince  upon  the  female  part  of  our  species ;  so  they 
e  very  assiduous  in  bestowing  upon  themselves  the 
lest  garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock^  in  all  his  pride, 
yea  not  disp]^  half  the  colours  that  appear  m  the 
urments  of  a  British  lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either 
r  a  ball  or  a  birth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.    The  ladies 
ive  been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  moulting  sea* 
n,  with  r^ard  to  that  part  of  their  dress,  having 
fit  great  quantities  of  riband,  lace,  and  cambrick, 
id,  in  some  measure,  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
^e,  to  the  beautiM  globular  form  which  is  na- 
ral  to  it.  We  have,  for  a  great  while,  expected  what 
nd  of  ornament  would  be  substituted,  m  the  place 
those  antiquated  commodes.     But  our  female  pro- 
3tors  were,  all  the  last  summer,  so  taken  up  with  the 
iprovement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not 
ne  to  attend  to  any  thmg  else ;  but,  having  at  length 
fficiently  adorned  their  Tower  parts,  they  now  begin 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity,  as 
jU  remembering  the  old  kitchen  proverb,  '  that  if 
u  light  the  fire  at  both  ends,  the  middle  will  shift 
r  itself.' 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  by  a  sight  which 
ately  met  with  at  the  opera.     As  I  was  standing 

p3 
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in  the  hinder  part  of  a  box,  I  took  nodoe  of  alittk 
cluster  of  women  sitting  together  in  the  prettiest 
coloured  hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  philomot;  the 
fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale 
sreen.  I  looked  with  as  much  pleasore  upon  this 
little  party-colonred  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  to- 
lips,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might  not 
be  an  embassy  of  Indian  queens;  but  t^n  my  going 

aki] 


about  into  the  pit,  and  taking  them  in  front,  I 
immediately  undeceived,  and  saw  so  much  beauty 
in  every  mtse  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  Enffliah. 
Such  eyes  and  lips,  dbeeks  and  foreheads,  eoiud  be 
the  growth  of  no  other  country.  The  oompli^dea  of 
their  hoes  hindered  me  from  observing  any  further 
the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though  I  could  eudly  per- 
ceive, by  that  unroeakable  satis&ctionwhidi  appcarod 
in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  whoUy 
taken  up  on  those  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon 
their  heads. 

I  am  inf<Hined  that  this  fe^on  spreads  daily,  m- 
somuch  that  the  whig  and  tory  ladies  b^in  already 
to  hang  out  differ»it  colours,  iuid  to  show  their  pnn* 
dples  in  their  head-dress.  Nay,  i£  I  may  believe  asy 
firiend  Will  Hcmeyoomb,  there  is  a  certain  old  oa* 
quette  of  his  aoqiiaintancp,  who  intends  to  appear 
very  suddenly  in  a  rainbow-hood,  like  the  Irja  m 
]>ryden's  Virgil,  not  questioning  but  that  anang  sodi 
a  variety  of  colours  she  diall  have  a  charm  for  every 
heart. 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values  himaelf 
upon  his  great  insights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  diat 
he  can  already  guess  at  the  humour  a  l^y  is  in  by 
her  hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know  the  di^ 
position  of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour  of  the 
dress  \iiiich  he  puts  on.  \^en  Melesinda  wnqps  bcr 
head  in  flame  colour,  her  heart  is  set  upon  exeeatioD : 
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fhtn  th^  oofVciB  it  with  purple,  I  wqqIiI  not,  says 
e,  adviBe  ker  loTcr  to  lypniach  her ;  but  if  she  ap^ 
ears  in  white,  itis  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her  oat 
f  her  Imol  with  safety. 

Will  infeniis  me  likewise,  that  these  hoods  may  be 
sed  as  "g'^^  Why  elae,  says  he,  does  Cornelia 
Iways  put  ona  Uack  nood  what  her  husband  is  gone 
ito  the  eonntry. 

Such  are  my  Mend  Honnreomb's  dreams  of  gal« 
\ntT)\  For  my  own  part,  1  impute  this  diversity  of 
>lours  in  the  hoods  to  the  diversity  of  complexion 
I  the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywomen.  Ovid,  in 
is  Art  of  Love,  nas  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
articular,  thoilgh  I  find  they  are  different  from  those 
hich  prevail  among  the  modems.  He  recommends 
red  fitiiped  silk  to  the  pale  complexion  ;  white  to 
le  brown,  and  dark  to  the  hir.  On  the  contrary, 
y  friend  Will,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater  master 
1  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the  palest  features 
ok  the  most  agreeable  in  white  sarsenet;  that  a  &ce 
hich  is  overnushed  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
^epest  scarlet:  and  that  the  darkest  complexion  is 
>t  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood.  In  short,  he 
for  losing  the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood, 
a  jQxe  bums  dimly,  and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in 
e  light  of  the  sun.  '  Tliis,'  says  he,  '  your,  Ovid 
mself  has  hinted,  where  he  treats  of  these  matters, 
ilea  he  tells  us  that  the  blue  water  nymphs  are 
essed  in  sky-colour^  gamsoits ;  and  that  Aurora, 
lo  always  appears  in  the  light  of  the  arising  sun,  is 
bed  in  saffron.' 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly  grounded 
suinot  tell;  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  have 
)od  together  behind  the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise 
e  complexion  of  a  face  which  he  never  saw,  from 
serving  the  ccdeur  ci  her  hood,  and  [he]  has  been 
ry  seldom  out  in  these  his  guesses. 
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As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour 
and  improvement  of  the  fair-sex,  I  cannot  oondude 
this  paper  without  an  exhwtation  to  the  British 
ladies,  that  thev  would  excel  the  women  of  all  other 
nations  as  muci  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as  they  do 
in  beauty;  which  they  may  certainly  do,  if  they  will 
be  as  industrious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are 
to  adorn  their  bodies.  In  themean while  I  shaUie- 
oommend  to  their  most  serious  consideratimi  the  say« 
ing  of  an  old  Greek  poet : 
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Id  verb  esi,  guod  ego  mikipuUpalmarmnh 
Me  reperiae,  quo  modo  adolescentutut 
Merettkum  ingenia  et  maretpotKi  notcere  / 
nature  ut  cum  cognarit,  perpeinb  oderii, 

KUir.  ACTT.  fC.4. 


This  I  conceiTe  to  be  my  master-piece^  that  I  hare  ^scorered 
liow  unexperienced  youth  may  detect  the  artifices  of  bad  mnneo, 
and,  by  knowing  them  early,  detest  them  for  ever. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall  into  from 
indulgence  to  desires  which  are  natural  to  all,  oo^t 
to  place  them  below  the  compassion  of  the  virtuoos 
part  of  the  world  ;  which  indeed  often  makes  me  a 
nttle  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their  virtue,  who 
aie  too  warmly  provoked  at  ouier  people's  personal 
sins.  •  The  unlawfiil  commerce  of  the  sexes  is  of  all 
others  the  hardest  to  avoid ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
which  you  shall  hear  the  rigider  part  of  womankind 
speak  of  with  so  little  mercy.    It  is  very  certain  that 
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modest  womaa  eaimot  abhor  the  breach  of  chastity 
M)  much ;  but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  herself^  ana 
ily  pity  it  in  ethers.  Will  Honeycomb  calls  these 
t^er-offended  ladies  the  outrageously  virtuous. 
I  do  not  design  to  fiedl  upon  fedlures  in  general^ 
ith  rehition  to  the  eift  of  chastity,  but  at  present 
aly  enter  upon  that  large  field,  and  begin  with  the 
)n8ideration  of  poor  and  public  whores.  The  other 
waning  passing  along  near  Covent-garden,  I  was 
igged  <m  the  elbow  as  I  turned  into  the  piazza,  on 
le  right  hand  coming  out  of  James*street,  by  a  slim 
Dung  girl  of  about  seventeen,  who  with  a  pert  air 
sked  me  if  I  was  for  a  pint  of  wine^  I  do  not  know 
ut  I  should  have  indulged  my  curiosity  in  having 
>me  diat  with  her,  but  diat  I  am  informed  the  man 
f  the  Bumper  knows  me ;  and  it  would  have  made  a 
>ory  &r  him  not  very  agreeable  to  some  part  of  my 
Titings,  though  I  have  in  others  so  frequently  saia, 
tiat  I  am  wholly  unconcerned  in  any  scene  I  am  in 
ut  merely  as  a  Spectator.  This  inlpediment  being 
1  my  way,  we  stood  under  one  of  the  arches  by  twi-> 
ght ;  and  there  I  could  observe  as  exact  features  as 
had  ever  seen,  the  most  agreeable  shape,  the  finest 
eck  and  bosmn,  in  a  word,  the  whole  person  of  a 
'oman  exquisitely  beautiful.  She  affected  to  allure 
le  with  a  forced  wantonness  in  her  look  and  air ; 
ut  I  mw  it  checked  with  hunger  and  cold :  her  eyes 
'ere  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry,  her 
lien  gented  and  childish.  This  strange  figure  gave 
le  much  anguish  of  heart,  and,  to  avoid  being  seen 
ith  her,  I  went  away,  but  could  not  forbear  giving 
er  a  crown.  The  poor  thing  sighed,  courtsied,  and 
ith  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
lenoe,  turned  from  me.  This  creature  is  what  they 
lU  '  newly  come  upmi  the  town,'  but  who,  I  suppose, 
Jling  into  cruet  hands,  was  left  in  the  first  month 
om  her  dishonour,  and  exposed  to  pass  through  the 
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hands  and  discipline  of  one  of  those  hags  of  hell  whom 
we  call  bawds.  But  lest  I  should  grow  too  suddenly 
grave  on  this  subject^  and  be  myself  outrageously 
good^  I  shall  turn  to  a  scene  in  one  of  Fletcher's 
plays^  where  this  charaater  is  drawn^  and  the  eoo« 
nomy  of  whoredom  most  admirably  described.  The 
passage  I  would  point  to>  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Leudppe, 
who  is  agent  for  the  king's  lust^  and  bawds  at  the 
same  time  for  the  whole  coUrt>  is  very  pleasantly  in- 
troduced^ reading  her  minutes  as  a  person  of  busi- 
ness^  with  two  maids>  her  under-secretariesy  taking 
instructions  at  a  table  before  her.  Her  women  both 
those  under  her  present  tutelage,  and  those  which 
she  is  laying  wait  for,  are  alphabetically  set  down  in 
her  book ;  and  as  she  is  loolung  over  tne  letter  C  in 
a  muttering  voice,  as  if  between  soliloquy  and  speak- 
ing out,  she  says. 


Her  maidenhe&d  will  yield  me ;  let  me  see  now  ; 

She  is  not  fifteen  they  say ;  for  her  complexioiif^ 

Cloe,  Cloe^  Cloe,  hertf  I  have  her, 

Cloe,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman ; 

Her  age  upon  fifteen.    Now  her  complexioiv^* 

A  lovdy  brown ;  here  'tis ;  eyes  black  and  rolling. 

The  body  neatly  built;  she  stnkes  a  lute  well, 

Sings  most  enticingly.    These  helps  consider'd. 

Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three  hundred. 

Or  three  hundred  and  fifty,  crowns,  'twill  bear  it  handsomdy : 

Her  father's  poor,  some  little  share  deducted. 

To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag.-* 

These  creatures  are  very  well  instructed  in  the 
circumstances  and  manners  of  all  who  are  any  way 
related  to  the  fair  one  whom  they  have  a  design 
upon.  As  Cloe  is  to  be  purchased  with  350  crowns, 
.and  the  father  taken  off  with  a  pad ;  the  merchant's 
wife  next  to  her  who  abounds  in  plenty,  is  not  to 
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Lave  downright  money,  but  the  mercenary  part  of 
\er  mind  is  engaged  with  a  present  of  plate,  and  a 
ittle  ambition.  She  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is 
man  of  quality  who  dies  for  her.  The  examination 
f  a  young  girl  for  business,  and  the  crying  down  her 
alue  .for  being  a  slight  thing,  together  with  every 
ther  circumstance  in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excel- 
ent,  and  have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy ;  though  it 
i^ere  to  be  wished  the  author  had  added  a  circum- 
tance  which  should  make  Leucippe's  baseness  more 
dious. 

It  must  not  be  thought  a  digression  from  my  in- 
ended  speculation,  to  talk  of  l^wds  in  a  discourse 
ipon  wenches ;  for  a  woman  of  the  town  is  not  tho- 
oughly  and  properly  such^  without  having  gone 
hrougn  the  education  of  one  of  these  houses.  But 
he  compassionate  case  of  very  many  is,  that  they  are 
aken  into  such  hands  without  any  the  least  suspicion, 
previous  temptation,  or  admonition  to  what  place 
hey  are  going.  The  last  week  I  went  to  an  inn  in 
he  city  to  inquire  for  some  provisions  which  were 
ent  by  a  wagon  out  of  the  country ;  and  as  I  waited 
[1  one  of  the  boxes  till  the  chamberlain  had  look- 
d  over  his  parcels,  I  heard  an  old  and  a  young 
oice  repeating  the  questions  and  responses  of  the 
hurch-catechism.  I  thought  it  no  breach  of  good- 
aanners  to  peep  at  a  crevice,  and  look  in  at  people 
0  well  employed ;  but  who  should  I  se6  there  but 
he  most  artful  procuress  in  town  examining  a  most 
beautiful  country-girl,  who  had  come  up  in  the  same 
i^agon  with  my  things,  '  whether  she  was  well  edu- 
ated,  could  forbear  playing  the  wanton  with  servants 
nd  idle  fellows,  of  which  this  town,'  says  she, '  is  too 
nil.'  At  the  same  time,  ^  whether  she  knew  enough 
f  breeding,  as  that  if  a  squire  or  a  gentleman,  or 
ne  that  was  her  betters,  should  give  her  a  civil  sa- 
ute, she  could  courtesy  and  be  humble  nevertheless.' 
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Gire  place,  re  Rjoraan,  and  ve  Giedui 


34.  Sou 


Thejbb  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome  as  genersl 
clfNomrseSy  especiaUy  when  they  tnm  diieflj  upsa 
words.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  wave  the  diacossiiMi 
of  that  point  which  was  started  some  years  sbms. 
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hether  Milton's  Paradige  Lost  may  be  called  an  be- 
ne poem  ?  Those  who  will  not  give  it  that  title  may 
ill  it,  if  they  please^  a  divine  poem.  It  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  its  perfection^  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties 
f  the  highest  kind  of  poetry ;  and  as  for  those  who 
[lege  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem^  they  advance  no  more 
)  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  should  say  Adam 
i  not  w£nea8,  nor  Kve,  Helen. 

I  shall,  therefore,  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epic 
oetry,  and  see  whether  it  falls  short  of  the  Iliad  or 
^neid  in  the  beauties  which  are  essential  to  that 
ind  of  writing.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
1  an  epic  poem  is  the  fable,  whidh  is  perfect  or  im- 
erfect,  according  as  the  action  which  it  relates  is 
lore  or  less  so.  This  action  should  have  three  qua- 
fications  in  it.  First,  it  should  be  but  one  action : 
icondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action :  and,  thirdly, 

should  be  a  great  action.  To  consider  the  action 
f  the  Iliad,  &neid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  these 
iree  several  lights.  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity 
P  his  action,  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Ho- 
ice  has  observed.  Had  he  gone  up  to  Leda's  e^, 
r  begun  much  later,  even  at  the  rape^  of  Helen,  or 
le  investing  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  tnat  the  story  of 
le  poem  would  have  been  a  series  of  several  actions, 
[e  therefore  opens  his  poem  with  the  discord  of  his 
rinces,  and  with  great  art  interweaves,  in  the  several 
icoeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  ma- 
;rial  which  relates  to  them,  and  had  passed  before 
lis  &tal  dissension.  After  the  same  manner,  ^neas 
lakes  his  first  appearance  in  the  T3^hene  seas,  and 
dthin  sight  of  Italy,  because  the  action  proposed 
>  be  celebrated  was  that  of  his  settling  himself 
1  Latinm.  But,  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
;ader  to  know  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  tak« 
ig  of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage, 
'irgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it,  by  way  of  episode,  in 
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:£z±f  -zac  fi  -:Lr!2r  f£  :=zi*  jna:^  On  the  oontraryy 
M^  ^v=:d  ~«v^  xi7*»  aiv  xader  our  oonsidera* 
'2&3.  jzun.  ai  c-f  -f^iEsuties  tr^sa  socii  as  naturally 
saiK  ^T«L  '^ai  «xiP«e£.  soi  r-ft  is  filled  with  sach  a 
•jEkiUnant  e:  ^Qiixi:^iiae  zaadentSy  that  it  giyes  us  at 
':nMi  -ana^  -zmtt  j.  juaecare  m£  die  greatest  variety  and 
tc  zjit  j^*i4ric  fiZBTikitT;  mmform  in  its  nature, 

I  amsc  fCttenv  aL<i»r  that  as  Virgil^  in  the  poem 
w^LJssL  w:i»  ises^aed  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the 
iUmsin  empfrcy  has  described  the  birth  of  its  great 
rkral,  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth;  Milton^  with 

*  The  ciaiLic  in  lulics  is  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio. 
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he  like  art,  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of  nwn^  has  re- 
ated  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his  professed 
'nemies.  Besides  the  many  other  beauties  in  such 
in  episode,  its  running  parallel  with  the  great  action 
»f  the  poem  hinders  it  from  breakine  the  unity  so 
nuch  as  another  episode  would  have  done,  that  nad 
lot  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  principal  subject. 
[n  short,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  which  the 
Titics  admire  in  The  Spanish  Friar,  or  The  Double 
Discovery,  where  the  two  different  plots  look  like 
counter-parts  and  copies  of  one  another. 

The  second  qualincation  reauired  in  the  action  of 
in  epic  poem,  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  action, 
^n  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its 
3arts;  or,  as  Aristotle  describes  it,  when  it  consists  of 
I  beginning',  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  should 
70  before  it>  be  intermixed  with  it^  or  follow  after  itj 
that  is  not  related  to  it :  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  sin- 
gle step  should  be  omitted  in  that  just  and  regular 
process  which  it  must  be  supposed  to  take  from  its 
original  to  its  consummation.  Thus  we  see  the  an- 
swer of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  continuance>  and  ef- 
Fects ;  and  ^neas's  settlement  in  Italy  carried  on 
through  all  the  oppositions  in  his  way  to  it  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Tne  action  in  Milton  excels,  I  think, 
both  the  former  in  this  particular:  we  see  it  con- 
trived m  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and  punished  by 
Heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the  most  distinct 
manner,  and  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most 
natural  order. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its 
greatness.  The  anger  of  AchiUes  was  of  such  con- 
sequence that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece,  de- 
stroyed the  heroes  of  Asia,  and  engaged  all  the  gods  in 
factions.  The  settlement  of  iEneas  in  Italy  produced 
the  Caesars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Milton's  subject  was  stiU  mater  than  either  of  the 
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fonner ;  it  does  not  determine  the  fate  of  single  per- 
sons or  nations;  but  of  a  whole  species.  The  united 
powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the  destruo 
tion  of  mankind^  which  they  effected  in  part^  and 
would  have  completed^  had  not  Omnipotence  itself 
interposed.  The  principal  actors  are  man^  in  his 
greatest  perfection^  and  woman  in  her  highest  beauty: 
their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels;  the  Messiah 
their  friend^  and  the  Almighty  their  protector.  In 
short,  every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole  circle 
of  being,  whether  within  the  verge  of  nature  or  out 
of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  admi- 
rable poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole^ 
but  the  principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them, 
should  be  great.  I  will  not  presume  to  say,  that  the 
book  of  games  in  the  ^neid,  or  that  in  the  Iliads 
are  not  of  this  nature ;  nor  to  reprehend  Virgil's  si- 
mile of  a  top,  and  many  other  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this  particular  ; 
but  I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating  firom 
those  wonderful,  performances,  that  there  is  an  un- 
questionable magnificence  in  every  part  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than  could  have 
been  formed  upon  any  pagan  system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  action,  does 
not  only  mean  that  it  should  be  great  in  its  nature, 
but  also  in  its  duration,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
should  have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  pro- 
perly call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of  this  kind 
of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  thef  following  simili- 
tude: An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  ap- 
pear perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  vol 
at  once,  and  has  only  a  confused  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  not  a  distinct  idea  of  all  its  parts;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  should  suppose  an  ammal  of  ten  thousand 
furlongs  in  length,  the  eye  would  be  so  filled  with  a 
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igle  part  of  it^  that  it  could  not  give  the  mind  an 
ea  of  the  whole.  What  these  animals  are  to  the 
e,  SL  very  short  or  a  very  long  action  would  be  to 
e  memory.  The  first  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost 
id  swallowed  up  by  it,  and  the  other  difficult  to  be 
ntained  in  it.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  shown  their 
incipal  art  in  this  particular ;  the  action  of  the 
iad,  and  that  of  the  ^neid  were  in  themselves  ex- 
eding  short,  but  are  so  beautifully  extended  and 
versified,  by  the  invention  of  episodes,  and  the  ma- 
inery  of  gods,  with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that 
ey  make  up  an  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to  employ 
e  memory  without  overcharging  it.  Milton's  ac- 
»!  is  enridied  with  such  variety  of  circumstances, 
at  I  have  taken  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the 
ntents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story 
ever  met  with.  It  is  possible,  that  the  traditions, 
L  which  the  Iliad  and  ^neid  were  built,  had  more 
rcumstances  in  them,  than  the  history  of  the  feU 
man,  as  it  is  related  in  Scripture.  Besides,  it  was 
sier  for  Homer  land  Virgil  to  dash  the  truth  with 
;tion,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the 
ligion  of  their  country  by  it.  But  as  for  Milton^ 
i  had  not  only  a  very  few  circumstances  upon 
hich  to  raise  his  poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to  pro- 
ed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  every  thing  that 
;  added  out  of  his  own  invention.  And  indeed, 
»twithstanding  all  the  restraints  he  was  under,  he 
is  filled  his  story  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
iiich  bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most 
ilicate  reader,  without  giving  o£lence  to  the  most 
rupulous. 

liie  modem  critics  have  collected,  from  several 
nts  in  the  Iliad  and  iEneid,  the  space  of  time  which 
taken  up  by  the  action  of  each  of  those  poems;  but; 
a  great  part  of  Milton's  story  was  transacted  in 

q3 
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Yegions  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the 
sphere  of  day^  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  reader 
with  such  a  calculation^  which  indeed  would  be 
more  curious  than  instructive;  none  of  the  critics^ 
either  ancient  or  modem,  having  laid  down  rules  to 
circumscribe  the  action  of  an  epic  poem,  with  any 
determined  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 

This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturdays'  pa- 
pers. 
L 
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—  Mintig  tgOus  acuHs 
Naribus  horum  hominum,/---^ 

BOft.  SAT.  i.  S.  S9. 

—  Unfit 
For  lively  sallies  of  corporeal  wit. 

CKKKCH. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more  witty  than 
I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I  wholly  forbear  any 
attempt  towards  it :  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  ought 
sometimes  to  lay  before  the  world  th&  plain  letters 
of  my  correspondents  in  the  artless  dr^  in  whidi 
they  nastily  send  them,  that  the  reader  may  see  I 
am  not  accuser  and  judge  myself,  but  that  the  in- 
dictment is  properly  and  fairly  laid,  before  I  proceed 
against  the  criminal. 

"  MB.  spectator, 

**  As  you  are  spectator-genenal,  I  i^pply  myaelf 


to  you  in  the  following  case,  vis.  I  do  not 
a  sword,  but  I  often  divert  myadf  at  the  tl 
where  I  &equeiitly  see  a  set  of  fellows  poll  plain 
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3ople^  by  way  of  humour  or  frolic,  by  the  nose, 
}on  frivolous  or  no  occasions.  A  friend  of  mine, 
le  other  night,  applauding  what  a  graceful  exit  Mr. 
^ilks  made,  one  of  those  nose- wringers  overhearing 
m,  pinched  him  by  the  nose.  I  was  in  the  pit  the 
her  night,  when  it  was  very  much  crowded,  a  gen« 
;man  leaning  upon  me,  and  very  heavily,  I  very 
^y  requested  him  to  remove  his  hand ;  for  whicn 
pulled  me  by  the  nose.  I  would  not  resent  it  in 
public  a  place,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  create  a 
sturbance ;  but  have  since  reflected  upon  it  as  a 
big  that  is  unmanly  and  disingenuous,  renders  the 
se-puller  odious,  and  makes  the  personpulled  by 
d  nose  look  little  and  contemptible.  This  griev- 
ce  I  humbly  request  you  would  endeavour  to  re- 

3SS. 

"  I  am  your  admirer,"  &c. 

"  JAMES  EASY." 


"  MR.  8PE0TATOR, 

•'  Your  discourse  of  the  29th  of  December  *,  on 
e  and  marriage,  is  of  so  useful  a  kind,  that  I 
inot  forbear  adding  my  thoughts  to  yours  on  that 
rject.  Methinks  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  mar- 
;e-state,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  adapted  to 
e  us  the  completest  happiness  this  life  is  capable 
should  be  so  uncomfortable  a  one  to  so  many  as  it 
ly  proves.  But  the  mischief  generally  proceeds 
n  the  unwise  choice  people  make  for  themselves, 
[  an  expectation  of  happiness  from  things  not  ca- 
le  of  giving  it.  Nothmg  but  the  good  qualities  of 
person  beloved  can  be  a  foundation  for  a  love  of 
gement  and  discretion;  and  whoever  expects  hap- 
ess  fiom  any  thing  but  virtue,  wisdom^  good- 

•  No.  ««!• 
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humoUt^  and  a  similitude  of  manners^  Will  find  than" 
selves  widely  mistaken.  But  how  few  are  there  who 
fieek  after  these  things^  and  do  not  rather  make  riches 
their  chief  if  not  their  only  aim  ?  How  rare  is  it 
for  a  man,  when  he  engages  himself  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  marriage,  to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  such  a 
Woman  a  constant  agreeable  companion;  one  who 
will  divide  his  cares,  and  double  his  joys ;  who  will 
manage  that  share  of  his  estate  he  intrusts  to  her  con- 
duct, with  prudence  and  frugality,  govern  his  house 
with  economy  and  descretion,  and  be  an  ornament  to 
himself  and  ^rnily !  Where  shall  we  find  the  man, 
who  looks  out  for  one  who  places  her  chief  happi- 
ness in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her  auty 
her  continual  pleasure  ?  No :  men  rather  seek  for 
money  as  the  complement  of  all  their  desires ;  and, 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  wives  they  take,  they  think 
)*iches  will  be  a  minister  to  all  kind  of  pleasures,  and 
enable  them  to  keep  mistresses,  horses,  hounds ;  to 
drink,  feast,  and  game,  with  their  companions,  pay 
their  debts  contracted  by  former  extravagances,  or 
some  such  vile  and  unworthy  end;  and  indulge  them* 
selves  in  pleasures  which  are  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
human  nature.  Now  as  for  the  women;  how  few  of 
them  are  there,  who  place  the  happiness  of  their  mar- 
riage in  the  having  a  wise  and  virtuous  friend.^  One 
who  will  be  faithful  and  just  to  all,  and  constant  and 
loving  to  them?  Who  with  care  and  diligence  will 
look  after  and  improve  the  estate,  and  without  grudg- 
ing allow  whatever  is  prudent  and  convenient  ?  Rtr 
ther,  how  few  are  there,  who  do  not  place  their  hap- 
piness in  outshining  others  in  pomp  and  show?  and 
that  do  not  think  within  themselves  when  they  have 
married  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of  their  ac- 
quaintance shall  appear  so  fine  in  their  equipage,  so 
adtrned  in  their  persons,  or  so  magnificent  m  their 
furniture  as  themselves  I    Thus  their  heads  are  filled 
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th  vain  ideas;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  say  that 
lipage  and  show  were  not  the  chief  good  of  so 
iny  woman  as  I  fear  it  is. 

^'  After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  deceive  them- 
\res^  and  bring  reflections  and  disgrace  upon  the 
)st  happy  and  most  honourable  state  of  life;  where- 
if  they  would  but  correct  their  depraved  taste^ 
•derate  their  ambition^  and  place  their  happiness 
on  proper  objects^  we  should  not  find  felicity  in 
;  marriage-state  such  a  wonder  in  the  world  as  it 
w  is. 

^'  Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth  inserting 
ong  your  own,  be  pleased  to  give  them  a  better 
!ss;   and  let  them  pass  abroad;    and  you  will 
lige 
'  Oxford,  Dec  s}9,"  "  Your  admirer, 

"  A.  B." 


'^MR.  SPECTATOR, 


As  I  was  this  day  walking  in  the  street,  there 
ppened  to  pass  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
)eauty,  whose  charms  were  so  attracting,  that  it 
;w  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  side,  insomuch  that 
leglected  my  own  way,  and  chanced  to  run  my 
se  directly  against  a  post;  which  the  lady  no 
»ner  perceived,  but  fell  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
)ugh  at  the  same  time  she  was  sensible  that  she 
rself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune,  which  in  my 
Inion  was  the  greater  aggravation  of  her  crime.  I 
ing  busy  wiping  off  the  blood  which  trickled  down 
r  face,  had  not  time  to  fUM^uaint  her  with  her  bar- 
*ity,  as  also  with  my  resolution,  viz.  never  to  look 
t  of  my  way  for  one  of  her  sex  more :  therefore, 
it  your  humble  servant  may  be  revenged,  he  de- 
es you  to  insert  this  in  one  .of  your  next  papers. 
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which  he  hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  women-gazers^  as  well  as  to  poor 


"  ANTTHONY  GAPE.' 


<i 


MA.  SPECTATOR^ 


"  I  DESIRE  to  know  in  your  next^  if  the  merry 
game  of  '  The  parson  has  lost  his  doak^'  is  not 
mightily  in  vogue  amongst  the  fine  ladies  this  Christ- 
mas^ because  I  see  they  wear  hoods  of  all  colours, 
which  I  suppose  is  for  that  purpose.  If  it  is,  and 
you  think  it  proper^  I  will  carry  some  of  those  hoods 
vith  me  to  our  ladies  in  Yorkshire :  because  they 
enjoined  me  to  bring  them  something  from  London 
that  was  tery  new.  If  you  can  tell  any  thing  in 
which  I  can  obey  their  commands  more  agreeably, 
be  pleased  to  inform  me^  and  you  will  extremely 
oblige 

''  Your  humble  servant." 


"MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'SiifCB  von  appear  inclined  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
distressed,  t  beg  you  would  assist  me  in  an  aflkir 
under  which  I  have  suffered  very  much.  The 
reigning  toast  of  this  place  is  Patetia :  I  have  pur- 
sued her  with  the  utmost  diligence  this  twelvemonth, 
and  find  nothing  stands  in  my  way,  but  one  who  flat- 
ters her  more  than  I  can.  Pride  is  her  fiekvourke  paa- 
sion ;  therefore  if  you  would  be  so  fieir  my  friena,  as 
to  make  a  favourable  mention  of  her  in  one  of  your 

?apers,  I  believe  I  should  not  fail  in  my  addr^ses. 
'he  scholars  stand  in  rows,  as  they  did  to  be 
sure  in  your  time,  at  her  pew  door ;  and  she  has 
all  the  aevotion  paid  to  her  by  a  crowd  of  youths 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sex^  and  have  inex« 
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erience  added  to  their  passion.  However^  if  it  sue- 
;eds  according  to  my  vows^  you  will  make  me  the 
ippiest  man  in  the  worlds  and  the  most  obliged 
uongst  all 

"  Your  humble  servants." 

"  Oxford,  Dec.  29." 


ec 


MB.  SPECTATOR^ 


''  I  GAME  to  my  mistress's  toilet  this  m vning^  for 
am  admitted  wnen  her  face  is  stark  naked :  she 
owned  and  cried  Pish  when  I  said  a  thing  that  I 
ole ;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  you  whether  it  was  not 
3ry  pretty.  '  Madam/  said  I,  '  you  shall  forbear 
Lat  part  of  your  dress ;  it  may  be  well  in  others^ 
It  you  cannot  place  a  patch  where  it  does  not  hide 
beauty." 

T 
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-»  JEvo  rarissima  nostra 
Simj^iciias.^^ 

OVID.  ARS  AM.  i.  241. 

Most  rare  is  now  our  old  simplicity. 

DRYDEir, 

WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking 
:  the  door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter  came  up 
»  me,  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man  below  de- 
red  to  speak  with  me.  Upon  my  asking  her  who 
was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  per- 
>n,  but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name.  I  imme- 
iately  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the 
)achman  of  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Co-- 
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verley .  He  told  me  that  his  master  dime  to  town  last 
night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
Gray's-inn  Walks.  As  I  was  wondering  with  myself 
what  had  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having 
lately  received  any  letter  from  him,  he  told  me  that 
his  master  was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  immediately 
meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased,  with  the  curiosity  of  the 
old  knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  it, 
having  heard  him  say  more  than  once,  in  private  dis- 
course, that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio,  for  so 
the  knight  al^vays  calls  him,  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
Scanderbeg. 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  jjrray's-inn  Walks,  but 
I  heard  my  friend,  upon  the  terrace,  hemming  twice 
or  thrice  to  himself,  with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to 
clear  his  pipes  in  good  air,  to  make  use  of  his  own 
phrase,  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one,  who 
takes  notice  of  the  strength,  which  he  still  exerts,  in 
his  morning  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy,  at  the  sight  of  the 
good  old  man,  who  before  he' saw  me,  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  a  beggar-man,  that  had  asked  an 
alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him,  for 
not  finding  out  some  work ;  but  at  the  same  time 
saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  give  him 
sixpence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  han4»  and  se- 
veral affectionate  looks,  which  we  cast  upon  one  an- 
other. After  which,  the  knight  told  me  my  good  fnend, 
his  chaplain,  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my  service, 
and  that  the  Sunday  before,  he  had  made  a  most  in- 
comparable sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow.  'I  have  left,' 
says  he,  'all  my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing 
to  lay  an  obligation  upon  him,  have  deposited  with 
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a]low  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  small-beer, 
and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve  days  to  every  one  that 
calls  for  it.  I  have  always  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and 
a  mince-pie  upon  the  table,  and  am  wonderfully 
pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole  evening 
in  playing  their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one 
another.  Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any 
of  them,  and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon 
these  occasions.' 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of 
my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  goodness  in  it. 
,  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  the  late  act 
of  parliament  for  securing  the  church  of  England*, 
and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  believed 
it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for  that  a  rigid  dis* 
senter  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  house  on  Christmas- 
day,  had  been  observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his 
plum-porridge. 

After  having  despatched  all  our  country  matters. 
Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries  concerning  the  dub, 
and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind  of  smile,  whether 
Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  advantage  of  his  absence, 
to  vent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  doctrines  ; 
but  soon  after,  gathering  up  his  countenance  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  '  Tell  me  truly,'  says 
he,  '  don't  you  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  tne 
pope's  procession  ?'— But  without  giving  me  time 
to  answer  him,  '  Well,  well,'  says  he,  ^  I  know  you 
are  a  wury  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public 
matters/ 

The  knight  then  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Prince 
Eugenio,  and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand 
in  some  convenient  place  where  he  might  have  a 
full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  presence 

*  Sut.  10  Ann,  cap.  2.  The  act  agamst  occaaonal  coi 
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DiscU  enim  citiils,  memmUque  libentiits  iUud, 
Quod  guts  deridet,  qudm  quod  prohat.f- 

Hoa.  snsT.  ii.  1.  26S. 

For  what's  derided  by  the  censuring  crowd, 
Is  thought  on  more  than  what  is  just  and  good. 

SRTDXK* 

There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  power  can  tame» 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  ndghbour*s  shame ; 
On  eagle*s  wings  invidious  scandals  fly» 
While  rirtuous  actions  are  but  bom,  and  die. 

K.  OP  COMOb 

Sooner  we  leanii  and  seldomer  forget, 

What  critics  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

HCTGBBS'S  LBTTXBS,  VoL  iL  p.  229* 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  ereater  delight 
for  these  many  years^  than  in  beholding  the  boxes 
at  the  pky  the  last  time  The  ScornfiU  Lady  was 
acted.  So  great  an  assembly  of  ladies^  plaeed  in 
gradual  rows,  in  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels,  silks, 
and  colours,  gave  so  lively  and  gay  an  impressioa 
to  the  heart,  &at  methought  the  season  of  &e  year 
was  vanished;  and  I  did  not  think  it  an  ill  ezprefr- 
sion  of  a  young  fellow  who  stood  near  me,  that  called 
the  boxes  those 'beds  of  tulips.'  It  was  a  pretty  varia- 
tion of  the  prospect,  when  any  one  of  these  fine  ladies 
wse  up  and  did  honour  to  herself  and  friend  at  a 
^tance,bycourtesying;  and  gave  opportunity  to  that 
xnend  to  snow  her  charms  to  the  same  advantage  in 
returning  her  salutation.  Here  that  action  is  as  pro- 
per and  graceful,  as  it  is  at  church  unbecoming  and 
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become^  nor  act  in  with  pleasure  to  themselves  or 
their  beholders.     But  to  return  to  my  ladies :  I  was 
very  well  pleased  to  see  so  great  a  crowd  of  them  a&- 
sembled  at  a  play^  wherein  the  heroine^  as  the  phrase 
is^  is  so  just  a  picture  of  the  vanity  of  the  sex  m  tor- 
menting their  admirers.     The  lady  who  pines  for  the 
man  whom  she  treats  with  so  much  impertinence  and 
inconstancy,  is  drawn  with  much  art  and  humour. 
Her  resolutions  to  be  extremely  civil,  but  her  vanity 
arising  just  at  the  instant  that  she  resolved  to  express 
herself  kindly,  are  described  as  by  one  who  had  studied 
the  sex.     But  when  my  admiration  is  fixed  upon  this 
excellent  character,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  play, 
I  must  confess  I  was  moved  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, at  the  trivial,  senseless,  and  unnatural,  repre- 
sentation of  the  chaplain.     It  is  possible  there  may- 
be a  pedant  in  holy,  orders,  and  we  have  seen  one  or 
two  of  them  in  the  world :  but  such  a  driveller  as  Sir 
Koger*,  so  bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  pedant,  is  what  one  would 
not  believe  could  come  into  the  head  of  the  same 
man  that  drew  the  rest  of  the  play.     The  meeting 
between  Welford  and  him,  shows  a  wretch  without 
any  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  function ;  and  it  is 
out  of  all  common  sense  that  he  should  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  as  '  one  sent  four  or  five  miles  in  a 
morning,  on  foot,  for  e^s.'     It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  his  part,  and  that  of  the  maid  whom  he  makes 
love  to,  are  excellently  well  performed;  but  a  thing 
which  is  blameable  in  itself,  grows  still  more  so  by  the 
success  in  the  execution  of  it.     It  is  so  mean  a  thing 
to  gratify  a  loose  age,  with  a  scandalous  representation 


*  In  former  times,  priests  were  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  Sir  to  their  Christian  namei,  as  if  they  had  been  knights.  See 
X>odsley*5  Old  Plays,  passim. 
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airs  of  more  virtue  than  my  neighbours,  but  assert  it 
from  the  principles  by  which  mankind  must  always 
be  governed.  Sallies  of  imagination  are  to  be  over- 
looked, when  they  are  committed,  out  of  warmth,  in 
the  recommendation  of  what  is  praise-worthy ;  but  a 
deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  the  wit  in  the 
world,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any  that  comes  before  the 
magistrate,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  such  by  the 
people. 


No.  271.  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  10, 1711-12o 


MUle  trahens  variot  adverso  sole  colores. 

YiRO.  JBN.  iv.  701. 

Drawing  a  thousand  colours  from  the  light. 

DRTBEK. 

I  RECEIVE  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my 
correspondents ;  first,  as  they  show  me  which  of  my 
papers  are  most  acceptable  to  them;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  as  they  furnish  me  with  materials  for  new  spe- 
culations. Sometimes,  indeed,  I  do  not  make  use  of 
the  letter  itself,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of 
my  own  invention ;  sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to 
change  the  language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  and  ahvays,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  sense,  omit  the  many  com- 
pliments and  applauses  which  are  usually  bestowed 
upon  me. 
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wliich  the  matron  of  the  assembly^  who  was  dressed 
in  a  eherry>coloured  hood^  commended  the  discre- 
tion of  the  writer  for  having  thrown  his  filthy 
thoughts  into  Greeks  which  was  likely  to  cormpt 
but  few  of  his  readers.  At  the  same  time^  she  de« 
clared  herself  very  well  pleased^  that  he  had  not  given 
a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hoods; 
'  for  to  tell  you  truly^'  says  she^  '  I  was  afraid  he 
would  have  made  us  ashamed  to  show  our  heads. 
Now^  Sir^  you  must  know>  since  this  unlucky  acci- 
dent happened  to  me  in  a  company  of  ladies^  among 
whom  I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man^  I  have 
consulted  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage^ and  he  assures  me  upon  his  word^  that  your 
late  quotation  means  no  more  than  that  *  manners, 
and  not  dress^  are  the  ornaments  of  a  woman.'  If 
this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  admirers, 
I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off  hand- 
somely. In  the  mean  while^  I  give  you  this  account, 
that  you  may  take  care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any 
of  your  well-wishers  into  the  like  inconveniences. 
It  is  in  the  number  of  these  that  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
scribe myself, 

*'  TOM  TRIPPIT." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Your  readers  are  so  well  pleased  with  your 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  there  ap- 
peared a  sensible  joy  in  every  coffee-house,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town.  I  am 
now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their 
joint  request  to  you,  that  you  would  give  us  public 
notice  of  the  window  or  balcony  where  th^  knight 
intends  to  make  his  appearance.  He  has  already 
given  great  satis&u^on  to  several  who  have  seen 
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produce  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  show  I  shall  be  very 
well  satisfied.     Such  novelties*  should  not^  I  thinks 
be  concealed  from  the  British  Spectator ;  for  wkick 
reason  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  presumption  in 
'^  Your  most  dutiful^  most  obedient^ 

*^  and  most  humble  servant, 
L  "S.  T." 


*  Three  dwarfs,  a  very  little  man,  a  woman  equally  diminutive, 
and  a  horse  proportionably  so,  were  on  exhibition  in  London  about 
this  time. 


No  272.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1711-12i 


—  Ijonga  est  injuriaj  longa 
Ambages, — 

VIRG.  MIX.  L  S46» 

Great  is  the  injuiy,  and  long  the  tale. 
'^MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  of  so  great  importaiice, 
and  the  circumstances  of  it  such,  that  I  know  yom 
will  but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in  preference  ot  all 
other  matters  that  can  present  themselves  to  your 
consideration.  I  need  not,  after  I  have  said  this, 
tell  you  that  I  am  in  love.  The  circumstances  of 
my  passion  I  shall  let  you  understand,  as  well  as  a 
disordered  mind  will  admit.  That  cursed  pick- 
thank,  Mrs.  Jane  I — ^Alas !  I  am  railing  at  one  to 
you  by  her  name,  as  familiarly  as  if  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  as  well  as  myself:  but  I  will  tell 
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)U  all,  as  hst  as  the  alternate  interruptions  of  love 
id  anser  will  give  me  leave.  There  is  a  most 
:reeable  young  woman  in  the  world,  whom  I  am 
tssionately  in  love  with,  and  from  whom  I  have  for 
me  space  of  time  received  as  great  marks  of  &vour^ 

were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  desire.  The 
ccessfiil  progress  of  the  affair,  of  all  others  the  most 
sential  towards  a  man's  happiness,  gave  a  new  life 
A  spirit  not  only  to  my  behaviour  and  discourse, 
Lt  also  a  certain  grace  to  all  my  actions  in  the  com- 
erce  of  life,  in  a&  things,  though  never  so  remote 
)m  love.  Youknow  the  predominant  passion  spreads 
(elf  through  all  a  man's  transactions,  and  exalts  or 
presses  them  according  to  the  nature  of  such  passion, 
lit,  alas !  I  have  not  yet  begun  my  story,  and  what  is 
he  use  of]  making  sentences  and  observations,  when 
Guan  is  pleading  for  hislife?  To  begin  then.  This  lady 
IS  correspondea  with  me  under  the  names  of  love ; 
e  my  Belinda,  I  her  Cleanthes.  Though  I  am  thus 
3II  got  into  the  account  of  my  affair,  I  cannot  keep 

the  thread  of  it  so  much  as  to  give  you  the  cha- 
cter  of  Mrs.  Jane,  whom  I  will  not  hide  under  a 
irrowed  name,  but  let  you  know,  that  this  creature 
IS  been,  since  I  knew  her,  very  handsome,  though 
will  not  allow  her  even  '  she  has  been'  for  the  fii- 
re,  and,  during  the  time  of  her  bloom  and  beauty, 
IS  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers,  so  over-valued 
irself  and  under-rated  all  her  pretenders,  that  they 
.ve  deserted  her  to  a  man :  ana  she  knows  no  com- 
rt  but  that  common  one  to  all  in  her  condition,  the 
easure  of  interrupting  the  amours  of  others.  It  is 
mossible  but  you  must  have  seen  several  of  these 
lunteers  in  malice,  who  pass  their  whole  time  in 
8  most  laborious  way  of  life,  in  getting  intelligence, 
nning  from  place  to  place  with  new  whispers, 
ithout  reaping  any  other  benefit  but  the  hopes  of 
aking  others  as  unhappy  as  themselves.    Mrs*  Jane 

VOL.  VIII.  s 
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happened  to  be  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many  others 
well  acquainted  with  my  passion  for  Belinda,  passed 
a  Christmas  evening.  There  was  among  the  rest  a 
young  lady,  so  free  in  mirth,  so  amiable  in  a  just  re- 
serve that  accompanied  it — I  wrong  her  to  call  it  a 
reserve — ^but  there  appeared  in  her  a  mirth  or  cheer- 
fulness  which  was  not  a  forbearance  of  more  immo- 
derate joy,  but  the  natural  appearance  of  all  which 
could  flow  from  a  mind  possessed  of  a  habit  of  inno- 
cence and  purity.  I  must  have  utterly  forgot  Belin- 
da to  have  taken  no  notice  of  one  who  was  growing 
up  to  the  same  womanly  virtues  which  shine  to  per- 
fection in  her,  had  I  not  distinguished  one,  who  seemed 
to  promise  to  the  world  the  same  life  and  conduct  with 
my  faithful  and  lovely  Belinda.  When  the  company 
broke  up,  the  fine  young  thing  permitted  me  to  take 
care  of  her  home.  Mrs.  Jane  saw  my  particular  re- 
gard to  her,  and  was  informed  of  my  attending  her 
to  her  father's  house.  She  came  early  to  Belinda 
the  next  morning,  and  asked  her  '  if  Mrs.  Such-a- 
one  had  been  with  her?'  ^No.'  'If  Mr.  Snch- 
a-one's  lady?'  'No.'  'Nor  your  cousin  Snch- 
a-one?'  'No.' — 'Lord,'  says  Mrs.  Jane,  'what 
is  the  friendship  of  women  ? — ^Nay,  they  may  well 
laugh  at  it. — And  did  no  one  tell  you  any  thing  of 
the  behaviour  of  your  lover,  Mr.  What-d'ye-caU,  last* 
night  ?     But  perhaps  it  is  nothing  to  you  that  he  is 

to  be  married  to  young  Mrs. on  Tuesday  next  ?* 

Belinda  was  here  ready  to  die  with  rage  and  jealousy. 
Then  Mrs.  Jane  goes  on :  '  I  have  a  young  kinsman, 
who  is  clerk  to  a  great  conveyancer,  who  shall  show 
you  the  rough  draught  of  the  marriage  settlement. 
The  world  says,  her  father  gives  him  two  thousand 
pounds  more  than  he  could  have  with  you.'  I  went 
innocently  to  wait  on  Belinda  as  usual,  but  was  not 
admitted ;  I  writ  to  her,  and  my  letter  was  sent  back 
unopened.    Poor  Betty,  her  maid,  who  is  on  my  side. 
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IS  been  here  just  now  blubbering^  and  told  me  the 
hole  matter.  She  says  she  did  not  think  I  could  be 
)  base;  and  that  she  is  now  odious  to  her  mistress^ 
}T  having  so  often  spoke  well  of  me,  that  she  dare 
ot  mention  me  more.  All  our  hopes  are  placed  in 
aving  these  circumstances  fedrly  represented  in  the 
pectator,  which  Betty  says  she  dare  not  but  bring 
p  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in;  and  has  promised 
'hen  you  have  broke  the  ice  to  own  this  was  laid 
etween  us,  and,  when  I  can  come  to  a  hearing,  the 
oung  lady  will  support  what  we  say  by  her  testi- 
lony,  that  I  never  saw  her  but  that  once  in  my 
^hoie  life.  Dear  Sir,  do  not  omit  this  true  relation, 
or  think  it  too  particular ;  for  there  are  crowds  of 
)rlom  coquettes  who  intermingle  themselves  with 
iir  ladies,  and  contract  familiarities  out  of  malice, 
nd  with '  no  other  design  but  to  blast  the  hopes  of 
)vers,  the  expectation  of  parents,  and  the  benevo-^ 
;nce  of  kindred.     I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be, 

"  SIR, 

'*  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  CLEANTHBS." 


"  SIB, 

"  Thb  other  day  entering  a  room  adorned  with 
le  fair  sex,  I  offered,  after  the  usual  manner  to  each 
f  them  a  kiss ;  but,  one,  more  scornful  than  the  rest, 
irned  her  cheek.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  take 
ay  notice  of  it  till  I  had  asked  your  advice. 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

«  E.  S." 

"  Will's  Coffee-house,  Jan.  10." 

The  correspondent  is  desired  to  say  which  cheek 
lie  offendcar  turned  to  him*. 

s2 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

All  ladies  who  come  to  church  in  the  new-fashioned 
hoods^  are  desired  to  be  there  before  divine  service 
begins^  lest  thej  divert  the  attention  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

RAIiPH. 

From  the  parish-vestiy,  Januaiy  9. 

T 
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^^NoUmdi  nmt  Hbi  mores. 

HOft.  AXS  fOXT.  156.  • 

Note  well  the  manners. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost,  let 
us,  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  actors.  This  is 
Aristotle's  method  of  considering,  first,  the  fable, 
and  secondly,  the  manners ;  or,  as  we  generally  call 
them  in  English,  the  feble  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever 
wrote,  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters. 
£very  god  that  is  admitted  into  his  poem  acts  a  part 
which  would  have  been  suitable  to  no  other  deitv- 
His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their  man- 
ners,  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those  among 
them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of 
courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  particular 
kinds  of  courage  in  which  they  exoeL  In  short, 
there  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the  Iliad,  which 
the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  that 
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eaks  or  acts^  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head 
it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
3  variety^  but  also  in  the  novelty^  of  his  characters. 
3  has  introduced  among  his  Grecian  princes  a  per- 
1  who  had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man^  and  cou- 
rsed with  Theseus^  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the 
3t  race  of  heroes.     His  principal  actor  is  the  son 

a  goddess,  not  to  mention  the  ofTspring  of  other 
[ties  who  have  likewise  a  place  in  ms  poem,  and 
!  venerable  Trojan  prince  who  was  the  father  of 
many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these  several 
iracters  of  Homer  a  certain  dignity  as  well  as  no- 
ty,  which  adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Though,  at  the 
ae  time,  to  give  them  the  greater  variety,  he  has 
Knibed  a  Vulcan  that  is  a  buffoon  among  his  gods, 
1  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals. 
Virgil  £dls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the  cha- 
ten  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  no- 
ty.     ^neas  is  indeed  a  perfect  character ;  but  as 

Achates,  though  he  is  styled  the  hero's  friend,  he 
is  nothing  in  tne  whole  poem  which  may  deserve 
It  title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloan- 
IS,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and 
uracter: 

"^JFortemque  G^TtfJortemque  CloarUhum, 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  incidents  in  the 
rt  of  Ascanius,  as  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  sufii- 
ntly  admired.  I  do  not  see  any  thing  new  or  par- 
ular  in  Tumus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote 
)ies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus  and  Mezen- 
s  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The 
iracters  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but 
nmon.  We  must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon, 
miUa;  and  some  few  others,  which  are  fine  im- 

s3 
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provements  on  the  Greek  poet.  In  shorty  there  is 
neither  that  variety  nor  novelty  in  the  persons  of  the 
.^Ineid  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety  his  fable 
was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole  species  of  man- 
kind was  in  two  persons  at  the  time  to  which  the 
subject  of  his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however^ 
four  distinct  characters  in  these  two  persons.  We 
see  man  and  woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and 
perfection,  and  in  the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and 
mfirmity.  The  two  last  characters  are,  indeed^  very- 
common  and  obvious;  but  the  two  first  are  not  only- 
more  magnificent,  but  more  new  than  any  characters 
either  in  Virgil  or  Horner^  or,  indeed^  in  the  whole 
circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  so  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject 
of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  af- 
ford him,  that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a 
shadowy,  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin 
and  Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautiful  and  well-in- 
vented allegory.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fineness 
of  this  allegory  may  atone  for  it  in  some  measure,  I 
cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chimerical  ex- 
istence are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem ;  because 
there  is  not  that  measure  of  probability  annexed  to 
them,  which  is  requisite  in  writings  of  this  kind,  as 
I  shall  show  more  at  large  hereafter  *. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actress  in 
the  .^Ineid;  but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and 
none  of  the  most  admired  dbrcumstanoes  in  that  divine 
work.  We  find  in  mock-heroic  poems,  particularly 
in  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lutrin^  several  allegoricu 

*SeeSpect.  279. 
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|>Tovement8  on  the  Gr  ^^/nersified  in  Mil- 

neither  that  variety  Vi^x^^'  parts,  as  the 

^neid  which  we  vc    /  ./^JJ^  ^®  reader  will  find 
If  we  look  into  <     >V^^^"^>  Michael,  or  Ra- 
find  that  he  has  i'    ^^^^^icolar  manner  suitable 

was  capable  of  re'  ^  *'[Jjifictex^  *• 
kind  was  in  tw  'y^^^amstance  in  the  principal 
subject  of  his  \  ^jkn&d,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
four  distinct  r  ^'^rpo&as&y  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
see  man  and  ..'^^;^t  judgement:  I  mean,  the  au* 
perfection,  a  /j^  for  their  heroes  persons  who  were 
infirmity.  ^  /^Ma  the  people  for  whom  they  wrote, 
common  ar  /^^reek,  and  JEneas  the  remote  founder 
more  magr  j^4  this  means  their  countrymen,  whom 
either  in  ^  6Ji^  propose  to  themselves  for  their 
circle  of  /^particularly  attentive  to  all  the  parts 
MiltoJkiTf,  and  sympathised  with  their  heroes  in 
of  his  J  y^f entures.  A  Roman  oould  not  but  rejoice 
ford  hi  /^pes,successes,and  victories,  of  ^neas,  and 
shado^^  at  any  defeats,  misfortunes,  or  disappoint- 
and  ]/^t  beful  him ;  as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the 
the  ^^ard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that  each 
vent^  poems  have  lost  this  great  advantage,  among 
of  threaders  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangersy 
ca7jdifferent  persons. 

is'  niton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  since 

f  I  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers  wluitever  na« 

'  A,  country,  or  peo{de,  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be 

ated  to  the  persons  who  are  the  prindbal  actors 

it ;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage, 

te  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our 

rogenitors,  but  our  representatives.     We  have  aa 

ctual  interest  in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less 


• 


^       These  two  last  sentences  were  not  in  the  original  paper  io 
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The  angek  are,  indeed,  as  much  diversified  in  Mil- 
ton, and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts,  as  the 
gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  The  reader  will  find 
nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Ra- 
phael, which  is  not  in  a  particular  manner  suitable 
to  their  respective  characters*. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  principal 
actors  of  the  Iliad  and  Mndd,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
beauty  to  those  two  poems,  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
trived with  very  great  judgement:  I  mean,  the  au- 
thors having  chosen  for  their  heroes  persons  who  were 
so  nearly  related  to  the  pecrole  for  whom  they  wrote. 
Achilles  was  a  Greek,  and  JSneas  the  remote  founder 
of  Rome.  By  this  means  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  principally  propose  to  themselves  for  their 
readers,  were  particularly  attentive  to  all  the  parts 
of  their  story,  and  sympathised  with  their  heroes  in 
all  their  adventures.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice 
in  the  escapes, successes, and  victories,  of  MatBs,  and 
be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  misfortunes,  or  disappoint* 
ments,  that  befell  him ;  as  a  Greek  must  have  nad  the 
same  regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that  eadi 
of  those  poems  have  lost  this  great  advantage,  among 
those  residers  to  whom  their  heroes  are  as  strangers^ 
or  indifferent  persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  sinoe 
it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers  whatever  na- 
tion, country,  or  people,  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be 
related  to  the  persons  who  are  the  prind|>al  actors 
in  it ;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  advantage, 
the  principal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our 
progenitors,  but  our  representatives.  We  have  an 
^  actual  interest  in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less 


folio. 


*  These  two  last  isentences  were  not  in  the  original  paper  ia 
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In  my  next^  I  -shall  go  thiongh  other  parte  of 
Milton's  poem ;  and  hope  that  what  I  shall  there 
advance,  as  well  as  what  I  have  already  written,  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  oonnnent  npon  Milton,  bnt  npcm 
Aristoue. 


No.  274.    MONDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1711-12. 


Avdare  ett  opertB  pretium,  procedere  rec^ 
Old  madUM  turn  vuititt^ 

HOB.  SAT.  i.  2.  87. 

All  you,  who  tbink  the  city  ne*er  can  thriye 

TIU  eveiy  cuckold-maker's  flay*d  alhre^ 

Attend.^*  tope. 

I  HAVE,  npon  several  occasions  that  have  occurred 
since  I  first  took  into  my  thoughts  the  mresent  state 
of  fornication,  weiehed  with  myself,  in  behalf  of 
guilty  females,  the  impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  toge- 
ther with  the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafity  men; 
and  reflect  with  some  scorn  that  most  part  of  what 
we  in  our  youth  think  gay  and  poUte,  is  nothing  else 
but  an  habit  of  indulging  a  pruriency  that  way.  It 
will  cost  some  labour  to  bring  people  to  so  lively  a 
sense  of  this,  as  to  recover  the  manly  modesty  in  the 
behaviour  of  my  men  readers,  and  the  bashful  grace 
in  the  faces  of  my  women;  but  in  all  cases  whick 
come  into  debate,  there  are  certain  things  previously 
to  be  done  before  we  can  have  a  true  light  into  the 
subject  matter :  therefore  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  impotent  wenchers  and 
industrious  hags,  who  are  supplied  with,  and  are 
constantly  supplying,  new  sacnfices  to  the  devil  of 


■;:::ihfc 
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lefit  destitute ;  so  if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  make 
an  appointment  where  I  shall  wait  on  you  with  my 
niece^  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  for  your  answer ;  for 
I  have  no  place  fitted  up  since  I  left  my  house,  fit 
to  entertain  your  honour^  I  told  her  she  should  go 
with  me  to  see  a  gentleman,  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine ;  so  I  desire  you  to  take  no  notice  of  my  letter, 
by  reason  she  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  town. 
My  lord,  I  desire,  if  you  meet  us,  to  come  alone ;  for, 
upon  my  word  and  honour,  you  are  the  first  that  ever 
I  mentioned  her  to.     So  I  remain 

^  Your  lordship's 
^  Most  humble  servant  to  command. 

'  I  beg  of  you  to  bum  it  when  you've  read  it." 
T 


No.  275.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  1 5,  I7II-] 2. 


—  Tribtu  Anticyris  caput  insanabile.-^^ 

HOK.  AKS  KMET.  800. 

A  head,  no  hellebore  can  cure. 

I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly  of  virtuo- 
soes,  where  one  of  them  produced  many  curious  ob- 
servations which  he  had  lately  made  in  the  anatomy 
of  a  human  body.  Another  of  the  company  com- 
municated to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries,  which 
he  had  also  made  on  the  samje  subject  by  the  help  of 
very  fine  glasses.  This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety 
of  uncommon  remarks,  and  furnished  discourse  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 
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same  nature.  In  another^  we  found  a  kind  of  powder^ 
which  scft  the  whole  compsmy  a  sneezings  and^  by  the 
scents  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  The 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of 
the  same  kind^  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give 
the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  os  each  side  the  head^ 
which  I  must  not  omit.  That  <m  the  right  side  was 
filled  with  fictions^  flatteries^  and  falsehoods^  vows, 
promises^  and  protestations ;  that  on  the  left^  with 
oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells>  which  ran  into  the  root  of 
the  tongue^  where  both  joined  together^  and  passed 
forward  in  one  common  duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We 
discovered  several  little  roads^  or  canals^  running  from 
the  ear  into  the  brain^  and  took  particular  care  to 
trace  th^kn  out  through  their  several  passages.  One 
of  them  extended  itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  lit- 
tle musical  instruments.  Others  ended  in  several 
bladders^  which  were  filled  either  with  wind  or  froth. 
But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of  the 
skull^  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the 
tongue.  This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of 
spongy  substance^  which  the  French  anatomists  call 
galimatias^  and  the  English^  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough, 
and  thick,  and^  what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not 
in  them  any  single  blood  vessel  that  we  were  able  to 
discover^  either  with  or  without  our  glasses;  from 
whence  we  concluded,  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  or  the  feculty  of 
blushing. 

The  OS  cribriforme  was  exceedingly  stuflTed,  and 
in  some  places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not 
but  take  notice,  in  particular^  of  that  small  muscle 
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tnre^  we  pnt  up  the  brain^  such  as  it  was^  into  its  pro- 
per plaoe^  and  laid  it  aside  under  a  broad  piece  of 
scarlet  doth,  in  order  to  be  prepared^  and  kept  in  a 
great  repository  of  dissections ;  our  operator  telling 
us,  that  the  preparation  would  not  be  so  dilficult  as 
that  of  another  brain,  for  that  he  had  observed  seve- 
ral of  the  little  pipes  and  tubes,  which  ran  through 
the  brain,  were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of  mercu- 
rial substance^  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  true 
quicksilver. 

He  applied  himself,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  co- 
quette's neart,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great 
dexterity.  Tliere  occurred  to  us  many  particularities 
in  this  dissection;  but,  being  unwilling  to  burthen  my 
reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  reserve  this  suIh 
ject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 


No.  276.     WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  16,  1711-12. 


Errori  nomen  vbrhtt  potuisxt  hanatum, 

HOK.  SAT.  i.  3.  ili. 

Misconduct  screenM  bdimd  a  specious  name. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  I  HOPE  you  have  philosophy  enough  to  be  capable 
of  hearing  the  mention  of  your  faults.  Your  pa|)er8, 
which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  the  fair  sex,  are,  I 
think,  written  with  an  indelicacy,  which  makes  them 
unworthy  to  be  inserted  in  the  writings  of  a  moralist 
who  knows  the  world.  1  cannot  allow  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  observe  upon  the  actions  of  mankind 
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broke  out^  *  What  must  we  call  him^  who  was  taken 
in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife  ? '  Caesar 
answered  very  gravely,  'A  careless  fellow.'  This 
was  at  once  a  reprimand  for  speaking  of  a  crime, 
which,  in  those  days,  had  not  the  abhorrence  attend- 
ing it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an  intimation  that  all  in- 
temperate behaviour  before  superiors  loses  its  aim, 
by  accusing  in  a  method  unfit  for  the  audience.  A 
Word  to  the  wise.  All  I  mean  here  to  say  to  you,  is, 
that  the  most  free  person  of  quality  can  go  no  further 
than  being  an  unkind  woman;  and  you  should  never 
say  of  a  man  of  figure  worse  than  that  he  knows 
the  world. 

"  I  am,  sift, 
^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"FRANCIS  COUHTLY.*' 
'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  I  AM  a  woman  of  an  unspotted  reputation,  and 
know  nothing  I  have  ever  done  which  should  en- 
courage such  insolence ;  but  here  was  one  the  other 
day,  and  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  too,  who 
took  liberty  to  name  the  words  ^  lusty  fellow,'  in 
my  presence.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  resent  it 
in  behalf  of 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"CBLIA." 


re 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 


"  YotJ  lately  put  out  a  dreadful  paper,  wherein 

J'^oU  promise  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  criminal 
ove;  and.  call  all  the  fdr,  who  have  trangressed  in 
that  kind,  by  one  very  rude  name,  which  I  do  not  care 
to  repeat :  but  I  desire  to  know  of  you,  whether  I  am 
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only  take  off  from  the  credit  of  the  sccnser^  and  has 
implicitly  the  force  of  an  apology;  in  the  behalf  of 
the  person  accused.  We  snall^  therefore^  according 
as  the  drcumstances  differ^  vary  our  appellations  of 
these  criminals :  those  who  offend  only  against  them- 
selvesj  and  are  not  scandals  to  society^  but  out  of  de- 
ference to  the  sober  part  of  the  worlds  have  so 
much  good  left  in  them  as  to  be  ashamed^  must  nofc 
be  huddled  in  the  common  word  due  to  the  worst  of 
women;  but  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  circum- 
stances when  they  fell^  to  the  uneasy  perplexity 
under  which  they  livedo  under  senseless  and  severe 
parents^  to  the  importunity  of  poverty^  to  the  vio-i 
fence  of  a  passion  in  its  beginning  well  grounded^ 
and  all  other  allMations  wmch  miake  unhappy  wo- 
men resiffn  the  characteristic  of  their  sex^  modesty. 
To  do  otherwise  than  thus>  would  be  to  act  like  a 

Sedantic  Stoic^  who  thinks  all  crimes  alike^  and  not 
ke  an  impartial  Spectator^  who  looks  upon  them, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  diminish  or  enhance 
the  guilt.  I  am  in  hopes^  if  this  subject  be  well  pur- 
sued^ women  will  hereafter^  from  their  infancy^  be 
treated  with  an  eye  to  their  future  state  in  the 
world ;  and  not  have  their  tempers  made  too  untract- 
able  from  an  improper  sourness  or  pride^  or  too  com- 
plying from  fEoniliarity  or  forwardness  contracted  at 
their  own  houses.  After  these  hints  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  genuine 
letter ;  and  desire  all  who  think  they  may  be  con- 
cerned in  future  speculations  on  this  subject^  to  send 
in  what  they  have  to  say  for  themselves  for  some 
incidents  in  their  lives,  m  order  to  have  proper  al« 
lowanoes  made  for  their  conduct. 
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fidently  commended,  so  I  am  glad  to  find,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  they  have  at  length  carried 
their  point,  of  which  I  received  advice  hy  the  two 
following  letters : 


'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  SO  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French,  that 
I  lately  ^liscarded  an  humble  admirer,  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue,  nor  drank  claret.  I  have 
long  bewailed  in  secret,  the  calamities  of  my  sex 
during  the  war,  in  all  which  time  we  have  laboured 
under  the  insupportable  inventions  of  £nglish  tire* 
women,  who  though  they  sometimes  copy  indiffer- 
ently well,  can  never  compose  with  that  '  gout '  they 
do  in  France. 

"  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  more  seeing  a 
model  from  that  dear  country,  when  last  Sunday  I 
overheard  a  lady  in  the  next  pew  to  me  whisper  an- 
other, that  at  the  Seven  Stars,  in  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  completely  dress- 
ed, just  come  from  Paris. 

'^  I  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  ever  it  wa& 
over,  having  learnt  the  milliner's  '  addresse '  I  Arent 
directly  to  her  house  in  King-street,  but  was  told 
that  the  French  lady  was  dt  a  person  of  quality's  in 
Pall-mall,  and  would  not  be  back  again  till  very  late 
that  night.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  renew  my  visit 
early  this  morning,  and  had  then  a  fiill  view  of  the 
dear  moppet  from  head  to  foot. 

^'  You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  Sir,  how  ridiculous- 
ly I  find  we  have  been  trussed  up  during  the  war, 
and  how  infinitely  the  French  dress  excels  ours* 

''The  mantua  has  no  leads  in  the  sleeves,  and 
I  hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the  French  ladies,  so 
»s  to  want  that  kuid  of  ballast ;  the  petticoat  has  no 


«f  tlie  slM|ft,  wliOy  I 
emning,  wkhoat  ask- 
me  to  tlie  little 
to  call  Imt  miBtieaB. 


HO.  277* 
last  m^t  to 


_  ^ma  over  it, 
r  nme  to  tiie  most  adTantage- 
divided  voy  prettily,  witli  se- 
aaddowninit.    The  miUiiier 
CHiplesiaa  was  sach  as  was 
of  die  best  ^Mhion  in  Paris. 
cjlUcbi^  li^,  on  which  snbject 
dcdaied  m j  soitiments,  I  shall 
ta  it  at  preaent.     I  was  also  of- 
Saiieil  ^  a  sbbD  patdi  she  wore  on  her  breast, 
I  CHHHt  jnjifMMMff,  is  pbccd  there  with  any 

•f  an  inmodeiatekngth,  being 

a  msaaaer,  that  the  two  ends 

;  bat  whether  these  snpj^ 

ni  oar  enemy's  oonntry, 

IWilidi  ladies  hare  any  occaskm 

to  their  aerions 


AAcrhaTn^afaBerrcdthepaiticolarsof  her  dress, 
SEF  I  w«s  takii^  a  ybpw  of  it  dteogether,  the  shop- 
■naJL  wka  is  a  pert  wen^,  told  me  that  mademoi- 
S(&^  lad  saaetliing  Tery  cmioas  in  the  tying  of  her 
girtCR :  biBt  as  I  pay  a  due  respect  even  to  a  pair 
«f  stacks  wImb  they  are  under  petticoats,  I  did  not 
csusizie  into  that  particolar.  Upon  the  whole  I  was 
w«^  tnwsgh  phased  with  the  appearance  of  this  gay 
bdr  aad  die  more  so,  becanae  die  was  not  talkative, 
a  ^noKty  Yvry  nady  to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of 
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diiectiaiis  to  those  of  their  hnabMwfa,  emfaoldens  me 
to  apply  to  yoa  at  this  time.     I  am  a  shopkeeper, 
and  tiioii^  but  a  jaang  man^  I  find  by  experience 
that  nothing  but  the  utmost  diligence  both  of  hus- 
band and  wife>  among  trading  people,  can  keep 
ailairs  in  any  tolerable  order.    My  wife  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  establishment  showed  herself  very 
assisting  to  me  in  my  business  as  much  as  could  lie 
in  her  way,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  with 
her  inclination :  but  of  late  she  has  got  acquainted 
with  a  schoolman,  who  values  binmplf  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue.    He  entertains  her 
frequently  in  the  shop  with  discourses  of  the  beauties 
and  excellences  of  that  language;  and  repeats  to 
her  several  passages  out  of  the  Greek  poets.,  whereiii 
he  tells  her  there  is  unspeakable  harmony  and  agree- 
able sounds  that  all  otl^  languages  are  wholly  un- 
acquainted with.     He  has  so  infatuated  her  with 
his  jargon,  that  instead  of  using  ho*  former  dili- 
gence in  the  shop,  she  now  n^lects  the  affidrs  of 
the  house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  her  tutor  in 
learning  by  heart  scraps  of  Grecdc,  which  she  vents 
upon  all  occasions,     ohe  told  me  some  days  ago, 
that  whereas  I  use  some  Latin  inscriptions  in  my 
sh<m,  she  advised  me  with  a  great  deal  of  concera 
to  have  them  changed  into  Greek;  it  being  a  lan- 
guage less  understood,  would  be  more  confbnnable 
to  Sie  mystery  of  my  profession;   that  our  good 
friend  would  be  assisting  to  us  in  this  work ;  and 
that  a  certain  faculty  of  gentlemen  would  find  tiiem- 
selves  so  much  oUigied  to  me,  that  they  would  infid- 
libly  make  my  fortune.     In  short,  her  frequent  im- 
portunities upon  this,  and  other  impertinences  of  the 
like  nature,  make  me  very  uneasy ;  and  if  your  re- 
monstrances have  no  more  eflect  upon  her  than 
mine,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ruin  myseif 
to  procure  her  a  settlement  at  Oxf^  with  her  tutor^ 
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one  of  those  few  who  heartily  despise  eqnipage^  dia- 
inoiids>  and  a  coxcomb^  yet^  since  such  opposite  no- 
tions from  mine  prevail  in  the  worlds  even  amongst 
the  best^  and  such  as  are  esteemed  the  most  prudent 
people^  I  can't  find  in  my  heart  to  resolve  upon  in- 
curring the  censure  of  those  wise  folks>  whidi  I  am 
conscious  I  shall  do^  if^  when  I  enter  into  a  married 
state^  I  discover  a  thought  beyond  that  of  equalling; 
if  not  advancing  my  fortunes.  Under  this  difiiculty 
I  now  labour^  not  being  in  the  least  determined  whe- 
ther I  shall  be  governed  by  the  vain  worlds  and  the 
frequent  examples  I  meet  with^  or  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  my  lover>  and  the  motions  I  find  in  my  heart 
in  favour  of  him.  Sir^  your  opinion  and  adivice  in 
this  affair^  is  the  only  thing  I  know  can  turn  the  ba- 
lance^ and  which  I  earnestly  entreat  I  may  receive 
soon ;  for^  till  I  have  your  thoughts  upon  it^  I  am 
engaged  not  to  give  my  swain  a  final  discharae. 

^^  Besides  the  particular  obligation  you  will  lay  aa 
me^  by  giving  this  subject  room  in  one  of  your  pa- 
perSj  It  is  possible  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  othefs 
of  my  seXy  who  will  be  as  grateful  for  the  favour  as 

'*  SIR, 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

"  FLOBINDA. 

"  P.  S.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 'I  am  married  to  him 
already,  but  pray  say  something  to  justify  me." 

^'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  will  forgive  us  professors  of  musie,  if  we 
make  a  second  application  to  ypu,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote our  design  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of  mu* 
sic  in  York-buildings.  It  is  industriously  insinuated 
that  our  intention  is  to  destroy  operas  in  general,  but 
we  beg  of  you  to  insert  this  plain  explanation  of  oar« 
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these  are  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  which  I  may  also  add, 
of  that  which  he  described,  than  to  any  imperfection 
in  that  divine  poet.  Zoilus  among  the  ancients,  and 
Monsieur  Perrault,  among  the  modems,  pushed  their 
ridicule  very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some  such 
sentiments.  There  is  no  blemish  to  be  observed 
in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and,  but  very  few  in 
Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  impropriety  of 
thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  compare 
it  with  an  instance  of  the  same  nature,  both  in  Vugil 
and  Milton.     Sentiments  which  raise  laughter,  can 
very  seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an 
heroic  poem,  whose  business  it  is  to  excite  passions 
of  a  much  nobler  nature.     Homer,  however,  in  his 
characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites,  in  his  story  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in 
other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  have  lapsed 
into  the  buiiesque  character,  and  to  have  deputed 
from  that  serious  air  which  seems  essential  to  the 
magnificence  of  an  epic  poem.     I  remember  but  one 
lai^h  in  the  whole  iGneid,  which  rises  in  the  fifth 
book,  upon  Mencetes,  where  he  is  represented  as 
thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himself  upon  a  rock. 
But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  so  well-timed  that  the  se- 
verest critic  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  for 
it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diversions,  where  the 
reader's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  re- 
laxed for  such  an  entertainment.     The  only  piece  of 
pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits 
are  described  as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success 
of  their  new-invented  artillery.    This  passage  I  look 
upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  m  the  whole 
poem,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns,  and 
those  too  very  indifferent: 
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iVmqpidii  jiEndBMe  vHs  mm  vilima  lems  ai, 

HOB.  ■RST.L  r7.S6. 

To  pfeMe  te  gtett  b  noilfca  flMHoit  fniam. 

ci 


Thb  desne  of  pleanng  makeB  a  nnm  agreeable  or 
iinweloome  te  uose  with  whom  he  co&venea,  ac« 
cordiiig  to  the  motive  fron  which  that  mdinatioa 
appeantoibw.  If ymtr cmcerttfar jJeamag  othcga 
anaes  front  an  imate  benevokflee,  it  setrep  fiuls  of 
sacoess^  if  from  a  vanity  to  excel,  iCki  disappomU 
ment  is.  no  less  oertain.  What  we  call  an  aereeable 
man,  is  he  who  is  endowed  with,  that  natural  bent  to 
do  aooeptable  thkgBfi«ft»  delight  he  takes  in  them 
merely  as  such ;  and  the  affectation  of  that  cfaarader 
is  what  constitutes  a  fop.  Under  these  leaders  one 
may  draw  up  all  those  who  makeany  manner  of  figme, 
except  in  dumb  show.  A  rational  and  select  oon- 
▼eisation  is  composed  of  persons,  who  have  the  talent 
of  pleasing  with  delicacy  of  sentiments  flowing  firam 
habitual  chastity  of  thought ;  but  mixt  company  is 
£requently  made  up  of  pretenders  to  mirth,  ana  is 
usually  pestered  with  constrained,  obscene,  and  pain- 
ful, witticisms.  Now  and  then  you  meet  with  a 
man  so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing,  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter what  he  is  doing  or  saying,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  need  be  no  manner  of  importance  in  it,  to  make 
him  gain  upon  every  body  who  hears  or  beholds  him. 
This  felicity  is  not  the  giffc  of  nature  only,  but  most 
be  attended  with  happy  circumstances,  which  add  a 
dignity  to  the  familiar  behaviour  which  distinguishes 
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prevent  feults  than  find  them^  I  went  last  night  to 
the  house  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Cross-stitch. 
As  soon  as  I  entered^  the  maid  of  the  shop,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  coming,  without  ask- 
ing me  any  questions,  introauoed  me  to  the  little 
d^^sel,  and  ran  away  to  call  her  mistress. 

The  puppet,  was  dressed  in  acheiry-coloured  gown 
and  petticoat,  with  a  short  working  apron  over  it, 
whicn  discovered  her  shape  to  the  most  advantage. 
Her  hair  was  out  anddivioed  very  prettily,  with  se- 
veral ribands  stuck  up  and  down  in  it.  The  milliner 
assured  me,  that  her  complexion  was  such  as  was 
worn  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  best  fashion  in  Paris. 
Her  head  was  extremely  high,  on  which  subject 
having  long  since  declared  my  sentiments,  I  jiall 
say  nothing  more  to  it  at  present.  I  was  also  of- 
fended at  a  small  patch  she  wore  on  her  breast, 
which  I  cannot  suppose,  is  placed  there  with  any 
good  design. 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  immoderate  length,  being 
tied  before  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two  ends 
hung  down  to  her  girdle;  but  whether  these  supply 
the  place  of  kissing-strings  in  our  enemy's  conntry, 
«id  whether  our  British  ladies  have  any  occasion 
for  them,  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious  considera- 
tion. 

After  having  observed  the  particulars  of  her  dress* 
as  I  was  taking  a  view  of  it  altogether,  the  shop- 
maid,  who  is  a  pert  wench,  told  me  that  mademoi- 
selle had  something  very  curious  in  the  tying  of  her 
garters ;  but  as  I  pay  a  due  respect  even  to  a  pair 
of  sticks  when  they  are  under  petticoats,  I  did  not 
examine  into  that  particular.  Upon  the  whole  I  was 
well  enough  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  this  gay 
lady  and  the  more  so,  because  sne  was  not  talkative, 
*¥  quality  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of 

r  countrywomen. 


1  tef  wfay  ahridge  M^^ 
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r.ir.64w 


flAfxsie  aka^  given  sb  a^fM^  of  tiie 

of  a  bent's  iMad,  wilk  the  aeicnl 

ontbaitoocaHiaa;  1  shall  licre,  aeeoBdn^  to  ihj  ^ 

the  disBectHn  €£a  coqiiettes  heut, 
to  thepuUie  sudi  narticiilaiities  as 
amoua  piece  alaaataMT, 


we  ofaKrred  in  thatamoospieee 

1  shoold,  pedbaps,  have  wmteddiis  mdertakii^ 
had  not  IhecnpBtmmindefnijpraniiaebjraevcnl 
of  my  nnkmywn  cuiicsiMHMlffntSj  who  age  veij  inqwr- 
tanatewith  me  to  make  an  example  cf  the  eoqoette;, 
as  I  hare  aheai^  done  of  the  bean.  ItkytheRfix^ 
in  oomplianoe  with  the  request  of  Mends,  tlmt  1  have 
loolrgd  over  the  mimitesof  my  fionner  drum,  in  order 

togive  thepohlic  an  exact  leution  of  it,  wbidi  I  dbafil 
enter  upon  without  farther  piefiwe. 

Our  operator,  befine  he  engaged  in  this  TrnisBiTy 
dissection,  told  ns,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  ait 
more  difficult  than  to  J^  open  the  heart  of  a  coquette, 
by  reason  of  the  many  b^iinths  and  leeenes  whidi 
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lookiag  serioui.    In  diort^  h«  told  ns,  tb«|  lie  knew 
very  well  by  this  inventioiij  whenever  he  had  a 
of  sense  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium^  et  the 
and  liquor  above  menti(«ied>  we  came  to  the  heart 
itself,  Th£  outward  surface  of  it  was  extremehr 
slippery^  and  the  mucro^  or  pointy  so  veij  odi  withaJL 
that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold  of  it#  it  glided 
tbrQi^  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ioa- 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  iii<« 
tricate  and  p^lexed  manner  than  they  are  naoaUy 
£»und  in  other  hearts;  insomudi  that  the  whole  heart 
waa  wound  up  together  like  a  Gordian  knotj  and  moat 
have  had  very  irr^ular  and  unequal  motimis,  whila 
it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  observablcj  namely^ 
that  upon  examining  sul  the  vessels  which  came  into 
its  or  issued  out  of  it,  we  oould  not  discover  any  com* 
munication  that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise,  that  aeve- 
ral  of  those  little  nerves  in  the  heart  which  ave  a£» 
fected  by  the  sentiments  of  love,  hatred*  and  other 
passions,  did  not  descend  to  this  befiNre  va  tnm.  the 
brain,  but  from  the  muscles  which  lie  about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand^  I  foond  il 
to  be  extrem^y  light,  and,  consequently,  veir  hollow^ 
which  I  did  not  wonder  at,  when»  upon  looking  into 
tba  inside  of  it^  I  saw  multitudes  of  cellaand  cavities 
running  ona  within  another*  at  our  historians  deaoriba 
the  apartmaots  of  Rosamond's  bower.  Sevwal  of 
thase  iittla  hoUowa  ware  stuffs  with  innnwraWo 
sorts  of  triflea,  which  I  shall  forbear  giTingany  par- 
ticular account  ot  and  shall,  therelBra»  only  take  mw 
ticeof  what  lay  fi»t  and  upp«imost>  which  upoBovr 
unfolding  it«  and  ^plying  our  micaroaeopes  to  i(>  ap» 
pw:ad  to  ba  a  flame»oQloiu«d  hoad. 
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now^  wUdi,  Boetbou^tSy  waelopdertliui  tike  Inmt 
ef  9  cannon^  |»iodu<)^  suck  a  violent  shake  in  mF 
braiiij  that  it  diasifNited  the  fames  of  deep,  and  len 
]ue  in  an  instant  hroad  awake. 
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▼i»6.  jm.  TiiL  660* 
Hopes  and  tmn  in  equal  baknce  laid. 


It  is  a  lam^itable  thing  Uiat  ev^  man  is  iUl  of 
complaints,  and  eonstaotly  uttering  sentences  against 
the  fickleness  of  fortmie,  when  people  genendlr 
hmg  upon  themselves  aU  the  wlawitieft  thej  &U 
into,  and  are  ccmsiiLntly  heaping  upmatter  ftrthor 
own  smrrow  and  disappointment.  That  wkidi  fxo^ 
duces  the  gieatest  ^art  ei  the  delusions  of  maakuidU 
m  a  false  hope  which  pe<mle  indulge  with  so  ami*' 
guine  a  flatty  to  th^nsdves,  that  their  beazta  art 
bent  upon  fitntastical  advantages  whidi  thcj  hste 
no  reason  to  believe  should  ever  have  arrived  to 
them.  By  this  unjust  measure  of  caleolatii^  their 
hairiness,  tb^  often  mourn  with  real  afflietioii  for 
imsginaiy  losses*  When  I  am  talking  of  this  en* 
happy  way  of  accounting  for  ourselves,  I '  cannot 
but  reflect  upon  a  particiSar  set  of  people,  who!»  in 
their  own  fitvonr,  reserve  every  ding  that  is  poaaiUe 
bito  what  is  i^ccjiable^  and  Uien  reckon  upon  that 
pobabiiity  as  on  what  must  certainly  happen-  Will 
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In  prospect  of  this^  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  personal  merits  every  one  was  oontemptihle  in 
their  ^es^  and  they  refused  those  offers  which  had 
been  frequently  made  them.  But  mark  the  end. 
The  mother  dies^  the  fiither  is  married  again  and  has 
a  son ;  on  him  was  entailed  the  fiither's>  unde's,  and 
grandmother's^  estate.  This  cut  off  ^fiOOL  The 
maiden  aunt  married  a  tall  Irishman,  and  with  her 
went  the  6,000/.  The  widow  died,  and  left  but 
enough  to  pay  her  debts  and  bury  her ;  so  that  there 
remained  for  these  three  girls  but  their  own  1,000/. 
They  had  by  this  time  passed  their  prime,  and  got  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty ;  and  must  pass  l£e  re- 
mainder of  their  days,  upbraiding  mankind  that  they 
mind  nothing  but  money,  and  bewailing  that  virtue, 
sense,  and  modesty,  are  had  at  present  in  no  man- 
ner  of  estimation. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any  other,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  irreparable ;  for  thoi^h  youth  is 
the  time  least  capable  of  reflection,  it  is  m  that  sex 
the  only  season  m  which  they  can  advance  their  for- 
tunes. But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  men,  we 
see  such  crowds  of  unhappy,  for  no  other  reason  but 
an  ill-grounded  hope,  tnat  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
they  rather  deserve,  our  pity  or  contempt.  It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow,  after  growing  old  in  at- 
tendance, andafter  having  passed  half  a  life  in  ser- 
vitude, call  himself  the  unhappiest  of  all  men,  and 
pretend  to  be  disappointed,  because  a  courtier  broke 
nis  word.  He  that  promises  himself  any  thing  but 
what  may  naturaUy  arise  from  his  own  property  or 
labour,  and  goes  beyond  the  desire  of  possessing 
above  two  parts  in  three  even  of  that,  lays  up  for 
himself  an  mcreasing  heap  of  afflictions  and  disap- 
pointments. There  are  but  two  means  in  the  world 
of  gaining  by  other  men;  and  these  are  by  being 
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most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent  j«per,  which  I  intend  <»  «i  emaj  «a  the  ways 
to  raise  a  man's  fortune^  or  the  art  of  growmg  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  towards  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift.  All  men  are  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  m 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue,  and  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  persons,  who,  if  they  please  to  re- 
flect on  their  past  hves,  will  not  find  that  bad  they 
saved  all  those  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  un- 
necessarily, they  might  at  present  have  been  masters 
of  a  competent  fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the 
next  place  to  thrift:  I  find  both  these  excellently 
well  recommmended  to  common  use  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing Italian  proverbs : 

Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yonr>eI£ 
Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to-dqr. 
Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses. 

A  third  instrument  of  growing  rich  is  method  in 
business,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  is  also  at- 
tainable by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  bemg  asked  by  a 
friend  how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of 
afiiEiirs  in  which  he  was  engs^^  ?  replied,  that  his 
whole  art  consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once.  '  If,' 
says  he,  ^  I  have  any  necessary  despatches  to  make,  I 
think  of  nothing  else  till  those  are  finished :  if  any 
domestic  afiairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself 
up  wholly  to  them  till  they  are  set  in  order.' 

In  short  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  phl^matic 
tempers  arriving  to  great  estates,  by  making  a  regu- 
lar and  orderly  disposition  of  their  business,  and  that 
without  it  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imagina- 
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He  got  a  very  comfortable  subsistence^  till  making 
too  much  haste  to  grow  xich^  he  one  day  took  such 
an  unreasonable  pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss 
officer^  as  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel^  and  obliged  him 
to  quit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country^  who^  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old^  has  with  great  industry  and  ap- 

Slicatiou  attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grena- 
iers  march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  by  this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself 
and  his  mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every 
day,  with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues  to  purchase 
a  drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  femous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp-set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
having  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  ^  Poison  for  monsieur :'  upon  a  second,  '  Poison 
for  the  dauphin,'  and  on  a  third,  ^  Poison  for  the 
king.'  Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that  his  land- 
lord,  who  was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject^ 
might  get  a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired.  The  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  presently  sent  down  a  special  messenger, 
who  brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided 
him,  at  the  kill's  expense,  with  proper  accommoda- 
tions on  the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was 
known  to  be  the  celebrated  Rabelais,  and  his  pow- 
der upon  examination  being  found  very  innocent,  the 
jest  was  oi^y  laughed  at ;  for  which  a  less  eminent 
droU  would  have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 
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iiiiues>  and  Bien  abore  role,  ainoe  it  ia  Tery  tamy  for 
them  to  be  deoeiyed  in  thia  paitieolar^ 

X 
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Poitbahm  tapien  iflorum  mea  aeria  bido  *• 

YiMG.  ECU  vn.  17. 

Their  mirth  to  shares  J  bi4  n^  buaoess  wvU 

An  t^n^ffected  behaviour  is  without  question  a  yery 
great  charm,  but  under  the  notion  of  being  unoon- 
atrained  and  disengaged,  people  take  upon  them  to 
be  unconcerned  in  any  duty  of  life.  A  general  negH^ 
gence  is  what  they  assume  upon  all  occasions,  and 
set  up  for  an  aversion  to  all  manner  of  business  and 
attention. '  I  am  the  carelessest  creature  ip  the  world,' 
'  I  have  certainly  the  worst  memory  of  any  ^an  liv- 
ing,' are  frequent  expressions  in  the  moi^tn  oi  a  pre« 
tender  of  this  sort.    It  is  a  professed  maxim  with 
these  people  never  to  think ;  tl^ere  is  something  so 
solemn  in  reflection,  they,  forsooth,  can  never  give 
themselves  time  for  such  a  way  of  employing  them- 
selves. It  happens  often  that  this  sort  of  mism  is  heavy 
enough  in  his  nature  to  be  a  good  proficient  in  suc^ 
matters  as  are  attainable  by  industry ;  but  aka !  he 
has  such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  what  he  is  not,  to  be 
too  volatile,  to  have  the  faults  of  a  person  of  spirit, 
that  he  professes  himself  the  most  unfit  man  hving 

*  The  motto  of  the  original  paper  in  folio  was  what  b  now  the 
motto  of  No.  Mb    *  Stroma  not  mercei  mtrtia»*    iipft* 
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ymnkt,  hoX  Aa^  he  will  gravely  commit  himself  to 
]H|)er  ike  aine  mui  that  he  is  m  the  freedom  of  oon* 
TersatiQii.  I  have  hardly  seen  a  line  from  any  of 
these  gentlemen^  hat  spoke  them  as  absent  from  what 
tbey  were  doing,  as  they  profrss  they  are  when  they 
come  into  Gompany.  For  the  folly  is^  that  they  have 
persoaded  themselves  they  really  are  busy.  Thus 
their  whole  time  is  ^Mmt  u  suspense  of  the  present 
moment  to  the  n^,  and  then  firom  the  next  to  the 
snoceeding,  which^  to  the  end  of  lile^  is  to  pass  away 
with  pretenoe  to  fm9f  thiipgs^  and  ^ecation  of 

BotiUBg. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  post  is  just  goine  out,  and  I  have  many 
other  letters  of  very  great  unportanoe  to  write  this 
evening:,  but  I  could  not  omit  making  my  compli- 
ments to  you  for  your  civilities  to  me  when  I  was 
last  in  town.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  full  of  bu- 
siness, that  I  cannot  tell  you  a  thousand  things  which 
I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  must  desire  you  to  commu- 
nicate the  contents  of  this  to  no  one  hving ;  but  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  the  greatest  fidelity, 

"  sin, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

''  humble  servant, 

"  STB^HBN  COUBIER." 
'^  MADAM, 

"  I  HATB  writing,  of  all  things  in  the  world; 
however,  though  I  have  drank  the  waters,  and  am 
told  I  ought  not  to  use  my  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot 
forbear  writing  to  you,  to  tsSl  you  I  have  been  to 
the  last  degree  hipped  since  I  saw  you.  How  oould 
you  entertain  such  a  thought,  as  that  I  should  hear 


tl9tbm^  ka4  ion't  sit  ab(/«^e  tlEfee  pet^  oC  Tk^ 
chtirehr  ^  it  18  Aoweqiiipt^  looks  tiiofe  like  a  greeiH> 
llouse  thikii  tfolstce  of  worship.  The  middle  ai^  is  & 
yttf  pretty  shady  walk^  and  the  pews  look  like  8<> 
many  arbours  on  each  side  of  it.  The  pulpit  itself 
has  such  clusters  of  ivy^  holly>  aad  rosemary  about 
it^  that  alight  fellow  in  our  pew  took  ooeasion  to  say, 
that  the  eongr^tion  heaifd  the  Word  out  of  a  bush, 
l&e  M oses«  Sir  Anthony  Love's  pew  in  particular 
is  so  w'^ll  hedged^  that  all  my  batteries  hare  no  effect. 
I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among  the  boughs, 
without  talking  any  manneir  of  aim.  Mr.  Spectator, 
ttllle^  yoUr  wiu  give  orderis  for  removing  these  greens, 
I  ihiA  girow  a  very  aukwai'd  creature  at  diurcb, 
flafd  sbon  have  Mttle  else  to  do  there  but  to  say  my 
prayed.     1  am  in  haste, 

"  ©tear  8i#y 
*"  Your  most  obedient  seiMnt, 

*  Jan.  tirf  J-Wt,  FfHB?.**"  ''  JUff^fY  Sf^FBB.** 
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Jklag^sler  aHu,  ingemgue  lUrgStor, 

iriliOK  rttouM.  ID. 

l^ecessi^'is  tKe  ita'olher  of  iiSVehllon . 

ItVctAift  i^alBed  tK<$  philosophers  in  his  time,  whd 
could  n^  ^^  whetheir  thley  shoutd  admit  ridMS 
into:  the  AuMber  of  real*  goods  ;  the  pyofesaort^  of  the 
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and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and  Eve : 

Adam,  the  goodBest  man  of  men  since  born 

His  sons,  the  £urest  of  her  daughters,  Eve.      iv.  S23m 

It  is  plain^  that  in  the  fonner  of  these  passages^ 
according  to  the  natural  syntax^  the  divine  persons 
mentioned  in  the  first  line  are  represented  as  created 
beings ;  and  that^  in  the  other^  Adam  and  five  are 
confounded  with  their  sons  and  daughters.  Snch 
little  blemishes  as  these,  when  the  thought  is  great 
and  natural^  we  should^  with  Horace,  impute  to  a 
pardonable  inadvertency^  or  to  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  eadi  minute 
particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to  every  cir- 
cumstance in  so  long  a  work.  The  ancient  critics, 
therefore,  who  were  acted  by  a  spirit  of  candour 
rather  than  that  of  cavilling,  invented  certain  figures 
of  speech,  on  purpose  to  palliate  little'  errors  of  this 
nature  in  the  writings  ot  those  authors  who  had  so 
many  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only  to  be  con- 
sulted, the  poet  would  nave  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  most  plain  and  natural 
expressions.  But  since  it  often  happens  that  the 
most  obvious  phrases,  and  those  whicn  are  used  in 
ordinary  conversation,  become  too  fiEimiliar  to  the 
ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of  meanness,  by  passins 
through  the  mouths  oi  the  vulgar,  a  poet  should 
take  particul^  care  to  guard  himself  againt  idiomatic 
ways  of  speaking.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poor- 
nesses  of  expression  upon  this  account,  as  taking  up 
with  the  first  phrases  that  ofiTered,  without  putting 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  looking  after  such  as 
would  not  only  have  been  natural,  but  also  elevated 
and  sublime.  Milton  has  but  fewfaillAgs  in  this  kind. 


> 
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affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts  the  perspicuity 
of  the  style^  as  in  many  others^  the  endeavour  after 
perspicuity  prejudices  its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed^  that  the  idiomatic  style 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  sublime  formed,  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods.  First,  by  the  use  of  metaphors; 
such  are  those  in  Milton. 

Imparadised  in  one  another's  anns^«  iy.  506. 

-—  And  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving,  tipt  with  firev—  vi.  579. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calved.—-  viL  46S. 

Spangled  with  eyes.—  xL  ISO. 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  instances,  the  me- 
taphors are  very  bold  but  just :  I  must,  however, 
observe,  that  the  metaphors  are  not  thick  sown  in 
Milton,  which  always  savours  too  much  of  wit :  that 
they  never  clash  with  one  another,  which,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  turns  a  sentence  into  a  kind  of  an  enigma 
or  riddle ;  and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  t£em 
where  the  proper  and  natural  words  will  do  as  welL 

Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and  giving 
it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  use  of  the  idioms  m 
other  tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of 
speech,  which  the  critics  call  Hellenisms,  as  Horace 
in  his  odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  than 
Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  several  dialects 
which  Homer  has  made  use  of  for  this  end.  Milton, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  with  Aristotle's  rule,  has  infused  a  great  many 
Latinisms,  as  well  as  Graecisms,  and  sometimes  He- 
braisms, into  the  language  of  his  poem ;  as,  towards 
the  beginning  of  it : 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 

Yet  to  their  general's  voiee  Uiey  soon  obey'd.—  i,  3S5. 
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known^  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  the 
language ^of  the  vulgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him  several  old 
words^  which  also  makes  his  poem  appear  the  more 
venerable^  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice^  that  there  are  in  Mil- 
ton several  words  of  his  own  coinings  as  ^  cerberean, 
miscreated^  hell-doomed>  embryon  atoms^'  and  many 
others.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  liberty  in  our 
JSnglish  poet>  I  would  recommend  him  to  a  discourse 
in  Plutarch,  which  shows  us  how  frequently  Homer 
has  made  use  of  the  same  liberty. 

Milton^  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  noblest  words  and  phrases  which  our 
tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our  language  to 
a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  English  poets  have 
ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and  made  the  sub- 
limity of  his  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  observa- 
tions on  Milton's  style,  because  it  is  in  that  part  of 
him  in  which  he  appears  the  most  singular.  The  re- 
marks I  have  here  made  upon  the  practice  of  other 
poets,  with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will, 
perhaps,  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some  have 
taken  to  his  poem  upon  this  account ;  though,  after 
all,  I  must  confess  that  I  think  his  style,  though  ad- 
mirable in  general,  is,  in  some  places,  too  much 
stiffened  and  obscured  by  the  frequent  use  of  those 
methods,  which  Aristotle  has  prescribed^  for  the 
raising  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways  of  speech, 
which  Aristotle  calls  '  foreign  language/  ana  with 
which  Milton  has  so  very  much  enriched,  and  in 
some  places  darkened,  the  language  of  his  poem,  was 
the  more  proper  for  his  use,  because  his  poem  is  writ- 
ten in  blank  verse.   Rhyme,  without  any  other  assist- 
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Nomina  honesta  pne^enduntur  vitiis* 

TACIT.  AKK.  1.  Xiv.  C.  SI. 

Spcdous  names  are  lent  to  cover  vices. 
''  MB.  SPBCTATOB, 

**  I  PRETEND  not  to  inform  a  gentleman  of  so  just  a 
taste,  whenever  he  pleases  to  use  it ;  but  it  may  not 
tie  amiss  to  inform  your  readers,  that  there  is  a  fiadse 
delicacy,  a9  well  as  a  true  one.     True  delicacy,  as  I 
take  it;  consists  in  exactness  of  judgement  and  dig- 
nity  of  sentiment,  or,  if  you  will,  purity  of  affection, 
9S  this  is  opposed  to  corruption  and  grossness.    There 
are  pedants  in  breeding,  as  well  as  in  learning.     The 
eye  that  cannot  bear  the  light  is  not  delicate,  but 
sore.     A  good  constitution  appears  in  the  sound- 
ness and  vigour  of  the  parts,  not  in  the  squeamish- 
ness  of  the  stomach ;  and  a  false  delicacy  is  affec- 
tation>  not  politeness.  What  then  can  be  the  standard 
of  delicacy,  but  truth  and  virtue?   virtue,  which 
as  the  satirist  long  since  observed,  is  real  honour  ; 
whereas  the  other  distinctions  amoug  mankind  are 
merely  titul^.  Judging  by  that  rule,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  female  readers, 
you  are  so  far  from  deserving  Mr.  Courtly's  accusa- 
tion, that  you  seem  too  gentle,  and  to  allow  too 
many  excuses  for  an  enormous  crime,  which  is  the 
reproach  of  the  age,  and  is,  in  all  its  branches  and 
degrees,  expressly  forbidden  by  that  religion  we  pre- 
tend to  profess ;  and  whose  laws,  in  a  nation  that 
calls  itself  Christian,  one  would  think  should  take 
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risked  her  very  soul,  is  so  £u:  from  desenring  to  be 
treated  with  no  worse  character  thau  that  of  a  kind 
woman^  which  is^  doubtless^  Mr.  Courtly's  meaning, 
if  he  has  any^  that  one  can  scarce  be  too  severe  on 
her^  inasmuch  as  she  sins  against  greater  restraints, 
is  less  exposed,  and  liable  to  fewer  temptations^  than 
beauty  in  poverty  and  distress.  It  is  noped,  there- 
fore. Sir,  tnat  you  will  not  lay  aside  your  generous 
design  of  exposing  that  monstrous  wickedness  of  the 
town,  whereby  a  multitude  of  innocents  are  sacri- 
ficed in  a  more  barbarous  manner  than  those  who  were 
offered  to  Moloch.  The  unchaste  are  provoked  to 
see  their  vice  exposed,  and  the  chaste  cannot  rake 
into  such  filth  without  danger  of  defilement^  but  a 
mere  spectator  may  look  into  the  bottom,  and  onne 
off  witEout  partaking  in  the  guilt.  The  doing  so  will 
convince  us  you  pursue  pubHc  good,  and  not  merely 
your  own  adventage ;  but  if  your  zeal  slackens,  how 
can  one  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Courtly's  letter  is  but 
a  femt  to  get  off  from  a  subject,  in  which  either  yoor 
own,  or  the  private  and  bs^  ends  of  others  to  whom 
you  are  partial,  or  those  of  whom  you  are  a&aid, 
would  not  endure  a  reformation  ^ 

^'  I  am,  SIB, 
*^  Your  humble  servant  and  admirerj  so  long 
as  you  tread  in  the^paths  of  truths  vir- 
tue, and  honour." 

«  York  Jan.  18, 17U-12.** 
"  MR.  8PBCTAT0K, 

'^  It  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chamber-fellow, 
with  whom^  tnough  I  agree  very  well  in  many  senti- 
ments, yet  there  is  one  in  which  we  are  as  oontraxj 
as  light  and  darkness.  We  are  both  in  love.  His 
mistress  is  a  lovely  fair,  and  mine  a  lovely  brown. 
Now  as  the  praise  of  our  mistresses'  beauty  employs 
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MKKAKD. 

Dear  native  land,  how  do  the  good  and  wise 
Thy  happy  cUme  and  countless  blessings  prize ! 

I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I 
to  choose  of  what  religion  1  would  be,  and  under 
what  government  1  would  live,  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly give  the  preference  to  that  form  of  religion 
and  government  which  is  established  in  my  own 
country.  In  this  point  I  think  I  am  determined  by 
reason  and  conviction ;  but  if  I  shall  be  told  that  I 
am  acted  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it  is  an  honest  pre- 
judice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love  of  my 
country,  and  therefore  such  an  one  as  I  will  always 
indulge.  I  have  in  several  papers  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press my  duty  and  esteem  for  the  church  of  England, 
and  design  this  as  an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of  our 
constitution,  having  often  entertained  myself  with  re- 
flections on  this  subject,  which  I  have  not  met  with 
in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  most 
reasonable,  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  equality 
that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided  it  be  con- 
sistent with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  b 
what  may  be  properly  called  liberty,  which  exempts 
one  man  from  subjection  to  another,  so  fieur  as  the 
order  and  economy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people, 
as  they  all  share  one  common  nature.     If  it  cmlr 
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sioii  of  iht  time  powers  xn  the  Ronuii  oonMtitulum 
was  br  no  means  so  distinct  and  natoral^  as  it  is  in 
the  £!iigi]sh  form  of  goremment.  Among  sereral 
objections  that  might  be  made  to  it^  I  think  the  diief 
are  those  that  affect  iJie  oonsokr  power,  which  had 
only  the  ornaments  without  the  force  of  the  i^al 
authority.  Their  number  had  not  a  casting  voice  in 
it ;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did  not  chance  to  be  em- 
ployed abroad,  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the  pub- 
lic business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  con- 
suls pulled  two  different  ways  in  it.  Besides,  I  do 
not  nnd  that  the  consuls  had  eyer  a  n^atiye  voice 
in  the  passing  of  a  law  or  decree  of  the  senate  ;  so 
that  indeed  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of  the 
nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which  none  tan  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  le- 
gislature. Had  the  consuls  been  invested  with  the 
regal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  monai^chsj 
there  would  never  have  been  any  occasions  for  a  dic- 
tatorship, which  had  in  it  the  power  of  all  the  three 
orders,  and  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution. 

Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives 
us  a  succession  oi  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an  un- 
answerable argument  against  despotic  power.  Where 
the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and  vittue,  it  is  indeed 
happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute ;  but  sinoe^  in 
the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wise  kod 
sood,  you  find  ten  of  a  contraiv  character,  it  is  vcay 
dangerous  for  a  nation  to  stana  to  its  chance,  or  to 
have  its  public  happiness  or  misery  to  depend  on  the 
virtues  or  vices  of  a  single  person.  Look  into  the 
historian  I  have  mentionea,  or  into  any  series  of 
absolute  princes,  how  many  tyrants  must  you  fead 
through,  before  you  come  at  an  empetor  that  is  stip* 
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for  him  to  have  about  him  a  competencj  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross 
our  thoughts  till  it  be  satisfied.  If  this  is  taken 
care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and 
amusements ;  and,  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie 
m  reading  and  contemplation.  These  are  the  two 
great  sources  of  knowledge,  and  as  men  grow  wise 
they  naturally  love  to  communicate  their  discoveries ; 
and  others,  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emulate, 
imitate,  and  surpass,  one  another,  till  a  nation  is 
filled  with  races  of  wise  and  understanding  persons. 
.  Ease  and  plenty  are,  therefore,  the  great  cherishers 
of  knowledge :  and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them,  they  are 
naturally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity  In 
Europe,  indeed,  notwithstanding  several  of  its  princes 
are  absolute,  there  are  men  fieunous  for  knowleoge  and 
learning ;  but  the  reason  is,  because  the  subjects  are 
many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy,  the  prince  not  think- 
ing fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  tyrranny  like  the 
princes  of  the  eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should 
be  invited  to  new-mould  their  constitution,  having  so 
many  prospects  of  liberty  within  their  view.  But  in 
all  despotic  governments,  though  a  particular  prince 
may  &vour  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  d^e- 
neracy  of  mankind :  as  you  may  observe,  from  An- 

fustus's  reign,  how  the  Komans  lost  themselves  by 
egrees,  till  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the  most 
barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them.  Look  upon 
Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  you  would  think  its 
inhabitants  lived  in  dififerent  climates,  and  under  dif- 
ferent heavens  from  those  at  present,  so  different  are 
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the  herd  of  females^  her  to  whom  they  design  to  make 
their  fruitless  addresses.  This  done^  they  first  take 
every  oportunity  of  being  in  her  company ;  and  they 
never  &j1  upon  all  occasions  to  be  particular  to  her^ 
laying  themselves  at  her  feet^  protesting  the  reality 
of  their  passion  with  a  thousand  oaths^  soliciting  a 
return^  and  saying  as  many  fine  things  as  their  stock 
of  wit  will  allow :  and^  if  they  are  not  deficient  that 
way^  generally  speak  so  as  to  admit  of  a  double  inter- 
pretation ;  which  the  credulous  fair  is  too  apt  to  turn 
to  her  own  advantage ;  since  it  frequently  happens  to 
be  a  raw^  innocent  young  creature^  who  thinks  all  the 
world  as  sincere  as  herself;  and  so  her  unwary  heart 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  those  deceitful  monsters^ 
who  no  sooner  perceive  it^  but  immediately  they  grow 
cool^  and  shunner^  whom  they  before  seemed  so  much 
to  admire^  and  proceed  to  act  the  same  Common- 
place villany  towards  another.  A  coxcomb^  flushed 
with  many  of  these  infamous  victories^  shall  say  he  is 
sorry  for  the  poor  fools^  protest  and  vow  he  never 
thought  of  matrimony^  and  wonder  talking  civilly  can 
be  so  strangely  misinterpreted.  Now^  Mr.  Specta- 
tor^ you^  that  are  a  professed  friend  to  lave,  will,  I 
hope,  observe  upon  uiose  who  abuse  that  noble  pas- 
sion, and  raise  it  in  innocent  minds  by  a  deceitful  af- 
fectation of  it,  after  which  they  desert  the  enamoured* 
Pray  bestow  a  little  of  your  counsel  to  those  fond 
believing  females  who  already  have,  or  are  in  danger 
.of  broken  heart ;  in  which  you  ^dll  oblige  a  great 
part  of  this  town,  but  in  a  particular  manner^ 

*'  SIR, 

"  Your  yet  heart-whole  admirer, 

^^  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

"  MELAINIA." 
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menient  to  be  dallied  with;  and  I  shall  expect  ffoia 
all  my  young  pe<^ile  a  satisfiictory  account  of  ap- 
pearances. Strephon  has  from  the  publication  herw 
seren  days  to  explain  the  riddle  he  presented  to  £u- 
diunia;  and  Chloris  an  hour  after  this  comes  to  her 
hand,  to  declare  whether  she  will  have  Philotas, 
whom  a  woman  of  no  less  merit  than  herself,  mid  of 
superior  fortune,  languishes  to  call  her  own* 


^'  TO  THE  8PSCTAT0B. 
"  SIB, 


Since  so  many  dealers  turn  authors,  and  write 
quaint  advertisements  in  praise  of  their  wares,  one, 
who  from  an  author  turned  dealer,  may  be  allowed 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  to  turn  auth<Hr  again* 
I  will  not  however  set  up  like  some  of  them,  for  sellr 
ing  cheaper  than  th^  most  able  honest  trades^iaii 
can ;  nor  do  I  send  this  to  be  better  known  for  dioipe 
and  cheapness  of  China  and  Japan  ware3^  tea  fans^ 
muslins,  pictures,  arracks  and  other  Indian  ipod^ 
Placed  as  J  am  in  Leadenjiall-street,  near  the  India 
company,  and  the  centre  of  that  trade,  thanks  to 
my  £ur  customers,  my  wariehouse  is  graced  as  wdt 
as  the  benefit  days  of  my  {43Y3  and  operas  ;  and  the 
foreign  good^  I  sell  seeni  no  less  acceptable  than  th^ 
foreign  books  I  tnmalated,  IWbeha3  9s4  Qpn  Quixotiv 
This  the  critics  $llowme,  a^d  whileihey  I^ejny  waro^ 
they  may  dispraise  my  >vr)ting,  Bnt  iB«  ij^  is  not  %» 
well  known  yet>  that  I  ^effi^esi^j  cros^  the  ^eas  of 
late,  and  spc^Jf:  in  Dut(4i  aad  Frenphi  bc^des  other 
languages,  I  h^ve  the  oonveniency  of  buying  gnd 
importing  rich  brocad^Si  Dutch  atlftseSi  with  nrfd 
and  silver,  or  mthout^  and  other  forei^  silks  €fitie 
newest  modes  mi  best  fsimc^,  fine  finders  )ace^ 
limf^,  s^d  pictures^  at  the  best  hmi;  thi*  my  jiew 
way  of  tradel  have  hUe^iaXo,  Icannot  better  p)i^]i|li 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which 
is  so  improving  to  the  reader^  as  those  accounts  which 
we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons^  and 
of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful  season.  I  may 
also  add^  that  there  are  no  parts  in  history  which 
affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this:  because^  there  is  no 
other  single  circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person 
which  can  possibly  be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads 
it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  conjunctures  in  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged  ;  but 
when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  deaths  we  can- 
not forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or 
does^  because  we  are  sure  that  some  time  or  other  we 
shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same  melancholy  dream- 
stances.  The  general^  the  statesman^  or  the  philo- 
sopher^ are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may  never 
act  in^  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom^  sooner  or 
later^  we  shall  certainly  resemble..  * 

It  is  perhaps  for  the  same  kind  of  reason^  that  few 
books  written  in  English  have  been  so  mudi  perused 
as  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  upon  Death ;  though  at 
the  same  time  I  must  own^  that  he  who  has  not 
perused  this  excellent  piece^  has  not>  perhaps^  read 
one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a  religious  life 
that  was  ever  written  in  any  language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall  dose  this 
essay  upon  deaths  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
beaten  morals  that  has  been  recommended  to  man- 
kind. But  its  being  so  very  common^  and  so  univer- 
sally r^ceived^  though  it  takes  away  £rom  it  the  grace 
of  novelty^  adds  very  much  to  the  weight  of  it^  as  it 
shows  that  it  hUls  in  with  the  general  sense  of  man« 
kind.  In  shorty  I  would  have  every  one  consider 
that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing  more  than  a  passenger^ 
and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here^  but  to 
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did  not^  upon  cool  examinatJon,  appear  to  flow  from 
the  weakness^  rather  than  the  misrortnne^  of  the  per- 
son  represented :  but  in  this  tragedy  yon  are  not  en« 
tertained  with  the  ungovemed  passions  of  such  as  are 
enamoured  of  each  other^  merely  as  they  are  men 
and  women^  but  their  r^ards  are  founded  upon  high 
conceptions  of  each  others  virtue  and  merit ;  and  the 
character  which  gives  name  to  the  play^  is  one  who 
has  behaved  herself  with  heroic  virtue  in  the  most 
important  dbrcumstanoes  of  a  female  life^  those  of  a 
wife>  a  widow,  and  a  mother.  If  there  be  those  whose 
minds  have  been  too  attentive  upon  the  affairs  of  life 
*  to  have  any  notion  of  the  passion  of  love^  in  such  ex« 
tremes  as  are  known  only  to  particular  tempers,  yet 
in  the  above-mentioned  considerations  the  sorrow  of 
the  heroine  will  move  even  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. Domestic  virtues  concern  all  the  worlds  and 
there  is  no  one  living  who  is  not  interested  that  An- 
dromache should  be  an  imitable  character.  The  ge- 
nerous affection  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, that  tender  care  for  her  son,  which  is  ever 
heightened  with  the  consideration  of  his  father^  and 
these  regards  preserved  in  spite  of  being  tempted 
with  the  possession  of  the  highest  greatness^  are  what 
cannot  but  be  venerable  even  to  such  an  audience  as 
at  present  frequents  the  English  theatre.  My  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  commended  several  tender  things 
that  were  said,  and  told  me  they  were  very  genteel ; 
but  whispered  me,  that  he  feared  the  piece  was  not 
busy  enough  for  the  present  taste.  To  supply  this, 
he  recommended  to  the  players  to  be  very  careful  in 
their  scenes ;  and,  above  aU  things^  that  every  part 
should  be  perfectly  new  dressed.  I  was  very  glad 
to  And  that  they  did  not  neglect  my  fiiena's  ad- 
monition, because  there  are  a  great  many  in  his  dass 
of  criticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it ;  but  indeed 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  AM  appointed  to  act  a  part  in  the  new  traged  j 
called  The  i^istrest  Mother.  It  is  the  celebrated 
grief  of  Orestes  which  I  am  to  personate :  but  I 
shall  not  act  it  as  I  ought,  for  I  shall  feel  it  too  in- 
timately to  be  able  to  utter  it.  I  was  last  night  re- 
.peating  a  paragraph  to  myself,  which  I  took  to  be 
an  expression  of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence there  was  a  stroke  of  self-pity  which  quite 
unmanned  me.  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  print  this  letter, 
that,  when  I  am  oppressed  in  this  manner  at  such  an 
interval,  a  certam  part  of  the  audience  may  not 
think  I  am  out ;  and  I  hope,  with  this  allowance,  to 
do  it  with  satis^Eiction. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
*' Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  GEOROE  POWELL." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"As  I  was  walking  t'other  day  in  the  Park,  I 
saw  a  gentleman  with  9  very  short  face ;  I  desire  to 
know  whether  it  was  you.  Pray  inform  me  as  soon 
as  you  can,  lest  I  become  the  most  heroic  Hecatissa's 
rival. 

"  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

"  SOPHIA." 


DEAR  MADAM, 

It  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with,  for  I  was 
very  ill,  and  kept  my  chamber  all  that  day. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

T  THE  8PSCTAT0B. 
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proved  in  the  works  of  a  good  critic;  whereas  one 
who  has  not  these  previous  lights  is  very  often  an 
utter  stranger  to  what  he  reads^  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  upon  U. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man^  who  sets  up  for  a 
judge  in  criticism^  should  have  perused  the  authors 
above-mentioned,  unless  he  has  also  a  dear  and  lo- 
gical head.  Without  this  talent  ke  m  perpetually 
puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  bis  own  blunders,  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  those  he  would  confute,  or,  if  he 
chances  to  think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey 
his  thoughts  to  another  with  clearness  and  perspi- 
cuity. Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  critic^  was  aiso 
one  «f  itbe  b^t  Ic^cians  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lock^s  Essay  m  Human  Un JUratanding  wiwH 
be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  fotm  to  make  kim- 
self  master  of,  who  would  gpt  a  r^Mjitadoa  by  0ri- 
tical  writings ;  though  at  the  maie  time  it  is  very  ear- 
tain,  that  an  author  who  has  not  leamied  the  jut  «f 
distinguishing  between  wmU  and  things,  and  of  fang-* 
ing  his  thou^ts  and  setting  than  ia  piopar  lu^ts^ 
whatever  notions  he  may  b«^e,  will  lose  bimwJf  m 
confusion  and  obscufity.  I  might  forther  dbserve 
that  there  is  not  a  Or ed^  or  Xiatin  «ritie^  who  has  not 
shown,  even  in  the  style  of  kis  exi^cjeaD&a  th^  ke 
a  master  of  all  ^e  elegance  and  ddiioiqr  of  bia 
tive  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  Is,  there  is  nodung  nuMse  ohs9iA» 
Aan  fcNT  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  ieritic,  widioot  o  gmi 
insight  into  all  the  parts  of  learning ;  whereas  inoiij 
of  these  who  have  «ideavoHr«4  to  aigiwJi|»  thiBm- 
selves  by  works  of  this  nature^  amoiig  our  Bpgliih 
writers,  ane  not  only  defective  in  thooboWrmeBtioiiei 
partienlars,  but  clainly  disoover,  bvthe  phrases  whieh 
they  make  use  of,  and  by  their  connMsd  way  of  tUbofc- 
iug,  that  they  are  not  aoquoiuted  witk  ffae  voBt 
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reader,  it  has  however  its  e&ct  among  the  generality 
of  those  whose  hands  it  falls  into;  the  rabble  of  nuui" 
kind  being  very  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  which 
is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture  of  wit,  is  noiciiloiu 
in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseasonable  in  a 
critic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  oon- 
vinces  him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty,  as  well 
as  a  blemish,  the  subject  of  derision.  A  man  who 
cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is  dull  and 
stupid;  but  one  ndbo  shows  it  in  an  impn^r  pbo^ 
is  as  impertinent  and  absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has 
the  gift  of  ridicule  is  apt  to  find  £Rult  with  any  thisig 
that  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved 
talent,  and  very  oft^  censures  a  passage,  not  beeavse 
there  is  any  fault  in  it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfiur  and 
disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in  whidi  the  great- 
est masters,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  sprays 
appeared  with  a  serious  and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show  the  defiacta 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Jjost,  I  thought  fit  to  prenuae 
these  few  particulars,  to  the  end  tlmt  the  reader  maj 
know  I  eni^  upon  it  as  on  a  very  ung^teful  work, 
and  that  I  shall  just  point  at  the  imperfections  with- 
out endeavouring  to  mflame  them  with  ridicule.  I 
must  also  observe,  with  Longiiuis,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  a  great  g^iius,  with  many  lapses  and  madver- 
tences,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  author,  which  are  scrupuloosly  ezaety 
and  conformable  to  all  the  rales  of  eorreet  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story  out  of 
Boccalini,  which  sufficiently  shows  us  the  opinian 
that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the  sort  pf  critics 
I  have  been  here  mentioming.  A  fiEuaona  critic, 
says  he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  fiwltsof  an 
eminent  poet,  made  a  present  ^  tbrai  to  ApaUs^ 
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Tully  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of  Offices^  be- 
cause tnere  is  no  time  of  life  in  which  some  corres- 
pondent duty  might  not  be  practised ;  nor  is  there 
a  duty  without  a  certain  decency  accompanying  it^ 
by  which  every  virtue  it  is  joined  to  willseem  to  be 
doubled.  Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet 
the  action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which  distinguish 
it  from  others ;  like  that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian 
is  said  to  have  difiused  over  his  landscapes^  which 
denotes  them  his,  and  has  been  always  unequalled 
by  any  other  person. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  this  quality  I  am 
speaking  of  will^be  more  sensibly  perceived,  than  in 
granting  a  request,  or  doing  an  office  of  kindness. 
Mummius, .  by  his  way  of  consenting  to  a  benefieu^- 
tion,  shall  make  it  lose  its  name ;  wmle  Cams  dou- 
bles the  kindness  and  the  obligation.  From  the  firsts 
the  desired  request  drops  indeed  at  last^  but  from  so 
doubtful  a  brow,  that  the  obliged  has  almost  as  much, 
reason  to  resent  the  manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to  be 
thankful  for  the  favour  itself.  Carus  invites  with  a 
pleasing  air,  to  give  hiim  an  oppartunity  of  doing  an 
act  of  humanity,  meets  the  petition  half  way,  and 
consents  to  a  request  with  a  countenance  which  pro- 
claims the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  in  assisting  the 
distressed. 

The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be. observed  in  libe* 
rality,  seems  to  consist  in  its  being  performed  with 
such  cheerfulness,  as  may  express  the  god-like  plea- 
sure to  be  met  with,  in  obliging  one's  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  that  may  show  good-nature  and  benevolence 
overflowed,  and  do  not,  as  in  some  men^  run  upon 
the  tilt,  and  taste  of  the  sediments  of  a  grudgmg, 
uncommunicative  disposition. 

Since  I  have  intimated  that  the  greatest  deconun 
is  to  be  preserved  in  the  bestowing  our  good  offices. 


te 
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F&AO.  TKT.  FOKT. 

The  prudent  stUl  have  fortune  on  their  side. 

The  famous  Gratian,  in  his  little  book  whereiii  he 
lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's  advancing  himself  at 
court,  advises  his  reader  to  associate  himself  with  the 
fortunate,  and  to  shun  the  company  of  the  unfortu- 
nate; which,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  the 
precept  to  an  honest  mind,  may  have  something  ua&- 
Tul  in  It  for  those  who  push  their  interest  in  the  world. 
It  is  certain,  a  great  part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill 
fortune,  rises  out  oi  right  or  wrong  measures  and 
schemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  hia 
being  unfortunate  in  all  hia  undertakings,  I  shrewdly 
suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affidrs.  In 
conformity  with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu used  to  say,  that  unfortunate  and  imprudent, 
were  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing.  As  the 
cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share  both  of  prudence 
and  good  fortune,  his  £mous  antagonist,  the  Count 
d'Olivares,  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
because  it  was  all^d  aeainst  him  that  he  had  never 
any  success  in  his  undertakings.  This,  says  an 
eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accusing  him  of  im- 
prudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans  for 
their  general  upon  three  accounts,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  courage,  conduct,  and  good  fortune.  It  was,  per- 
haps, for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  namely,  that 
a  series  of  good  fortune  supposes  a  prudent  manage- 
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our  good  or  ill  fortune  in  the  world,  it  is  certain 
there  are  many  unforeseen  accidents  and  occur- 
rences which  very  often  pervert  the  finest  schemes 
that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.  '  The  race  is 
not  always*  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.' 
Nothing  less  than  Infinite  Wisdom  can  have  an  abso- 
lute command  over  fortune ;  the  highest  d^ree  of 
it  which  man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as  may 
rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  afiairs.  Nay,  it  very 
often  happens,  that  prudence,  which  has  always  in  it 
a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being 
so  fortunate,  as  he  might  possibly  have  been  without 
it.  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  pra« 
deuce,  never  meets  with  those  great  and  unforeseen 
successes,  which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine 
temper  or  a  more  happy  rashness ;  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  the  reason,  that,  according  to  the  common 
observation.  Fortune,  like  other  females,  delights 
rather  in  fisivouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short-sighted  a 
creature,  and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
bim  so  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's 
<^inion  in  another  case,  that  were  there  any  doubt  of 
a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desira- 
ble there  should  be  such  a  !^ing  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  on  whose  direction  we  might  rely  in 
the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  our  successes 
to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  esteem  our- 
selves upon  any  blessing,  rather  as  it  is  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  than  the  acquisition  of  our  own  prudence. 
I  am  very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 
struck  by  Queen  Elizabeth^  a  little  after  the  de- 
i&it  of  the  Invincible  Aimada,  to  perpetuate  the 
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immensity  of  fluid  matter^  broke  out  into  the  ftUoir- 
ing  reflection :  '  Alas !  What  an  inoonsidenible  * 
creature  am  I  in  this  prodigious  ocean  of  craters ! 
My  existence  is  of  no  concern  to  the  universe  ;  I  am 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  nothings  and  am  less  than  the 
least  of  the  works  of  God.'  It  so  happened  that  an 
oyster^  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhooct  of  this  drop, 
chanced  to  gape  and  swallow  it  up  in  the  midst  of 
this  his  humble  soliloquy.  The  drop^  says  the  falklie, 
lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  shell,  till  by  de- 
grees it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  fidling  into 
the  hands  of  a  diver,  after  a  long  series  of  adventons, 
is  at  present  that  fimious  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  Persian  diadem. 

L 
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Difflcile  est  pluritniim  vtrtutem  revereri  qui  temper  jecimJa 
firtund  tit  tttus, 

T17LL.  AO  HKRXinnUlC. 

The  man  who  is  always  fortunate,  cannot  easily  have  niiidi 
rereienoe  for  virtue. 

Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every  mas 
is  most  apt  to  rail  at ;  and  yet  is  there  one  respect 
in  which  almost  all  men  living  are  guilty  of  it,  and 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  laying  a  greater  value  upon  the 

g'fts  of  fortune  than  we  ought.     It  is  here  m  Eng- 
nd  come  into  our  very  language,  as  a  propriety  of 
distinction,  to  say,  when  we  would  speak  of  persons 

*  Altered  from  insignificant,  according  to  a  dirtcftioa  in  Spect 
in  folio,  No.  ^db. 
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there  will  be  some  instances  of  persons  who  have 
souls  too  large  to  be  taken  with  popular  piejudioes^ 
and  while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  contending  for  su* 
periority  in  power  and  wealth,  have  their  thou^ts 
bent  upon  the  necessities  of  those  below  them.  The 
charity  schools,  which  have  been  erected  of  late 
years,  are  the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the 
age  has  produced.  But  indeed,  when  we  consider 
how  long  this  sort  of  beneficence  has  been  on  foot, 
it  is  rather  from  the  good  management  of  those  in- 
stitutions, than  from  the  number  or  value  of  the 
benefactions  to  them,  that  they  make  so  great  a 
figure.  One  would  think  it  impossible  that  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  there  should  not  have  been 
five  thousand  pounds  bestowed  in  gifts  this  way^  nor 
sixteen  hundred  children,  including  males  and  fe- 
males, put  out  into  methods  of  industry.  It  is  not 
allowed  me  to  speak  of  luxury  and  folly  with  the 
severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall  only  therefore 
say,  I  shall  very  readily  compound  with  any  lady  in 
a  hooped  petticoat,  if  ^e  gives  the  price  of  one  half  ^ 
yard  of  the  silk  towards  .clothing,  feeding,  and  in- 
structing an  innocent,  helpless^  creature  of  her  own 
sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The  consciousness  of 
such  an  action  will  give  her  features  a  nobler  life 
on  this  illustrious  day  *,  than  all  the  jewels  that  can 
hang  in  her  hair,  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bosom. 
It  would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher  words  to 
the  fair,  but  to  men  one  may  take  a  little  more  free- 
dom. It  is  monstrous  how  a  man  can  live  with  so 
little  reflection,  as  to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
very  unjust  and  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, while  he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts  no  benevo- 
lence or  bounty  to  others.     As  for  this  particular 

*  The  Krth-d'y  of  her  majesty  Q.  Anne^  who  was  born  Feb.  6» 
1665,  and  died  Aug.  I,  1714,  aged  49. 
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bene&ctors  in  St.  Bride's  churchy  on  Sunday  next. 
I  wish  I  could  promiseto  myself  anything,  which  my 
correspondent  seems  to  expect  from  a  publication  <Mf 
it  in  this  paper :  for  there  can  be  nothing  added  te 
what  so  many  excellent  and  learned  men  have  said 
on  this  occasion.  But  that  there  may  be  something 
here  which  would  move  a  generous  mind,  like  that 
of  him  who  writ  to  me,  I  shall  transcribe  a  hand- 
some  paragraph  of  Dr.  Snape's  sermon  on  these  cha- 
rities, which  my  correspondent  enclosed  with  his 
letter. 

'^  The  wise  Providence  has  amply  compensated  the 
disadvantages  of  the  poor  and  mdigent,  in  wanting 
many  of  me  conveniences  of  this  life,  by  a  more 
abundant  provision  for  their  happiness  in  the  next. 
Had  they  been  higher  bom,  or  more  richly  endowed^ 
they  would  have  wanted  this  manner  of  education  ; 
of  which  those  only  enjoy  the  benefit,  who  are  low 
enough  to  submit  to  it ;  where  they  have  such  advan- 
tages without  money,  and  without  price,  as  the  rich 
cannot  purchase  with  it.  The  learning  which  is  given, 
is  generally  more  edifying  to  them,  than  that  which  is 
sold  to  others.  Thus  do  they  become  more  exalted 
in  goodness,  by  being  depressed  in  fortune,  and  their 
poverty  is  in  reality,  their  preferment." 

T 
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mentioned  pin-money^  that  it  may  go  towards  making 
a  provision  for  her  family.  This  proposal  makes  her 
noble  blr>od  swell  in  her  veins>  insomuch^  that  finding 
me  a  little  tardy  in  her  last  quarter's  payment^  she 
threatens  me  every  day  to  arrest  me ;  and  proceeds 
so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  if  I  do  not  do  her  justice,  I 
shall  die  in  a  jail.  To  this  she  adds,  when  her  passion 
will  let  her  argue  calmly,  that  she  has  several  play- 
debts  on  her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged  very 
suddenly,  and  that  she  cannot  lose  her  mcmey  as  bc^ 
comes  a  woman  of  her  ^hion,  if  she  makes  me  any 
abatements  in  this  article.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  take 
an  occasion  firom  hence,  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform 
us  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  this  usage,  among 
our  ancestors ;  or  whether  you  find  any  mention  of 
pin-money  in  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  or  any  other  of  the 
civilians. 

"  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

'^JOSIAH  FRIBBLE,  BSQ." 


As  there  is  no  man  living,  who  is  a  more  professed 
advocate  for  the  fiEur  sex  than  myself,  so  there  is  none 
that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges ;  but  as  the  doctrine  of 
pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  unknown  to  our  great 
grandmotners,  and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 
modem  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both 
sexes,  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mistaken 
where  he  intimates,  that  the  supplying  a  man's  wife 
with  pin-money,  is  furnishing  her  with  arms  against 
himself,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  accessary  to  his 
own  dishonour.  We  may  indeed,  generaUy  obserre, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  less  beaii- 
tiful,  and  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands 
^  need  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  npoi 
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bands.  But  with  submission^  I  think  a  woman  who 
will  give  up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage^  where  there 
is  the  least  room  for  such  an  apprehension^  and  trust 
her  person  to  one  whom  she  will  not  rely  on  for  the 
common  necessaries  of  life^  may  very  properly  be 
accused^  in  the  phrase  of  an  homdy  proverb^  of  being 
^  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals^  that  they 
never  engage  in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat^  in 
case  the  event  should  not  answer  their  expectations  ; 
on  the  other  hand^  your  greatest  conquerors  have 
burnt  their  ships^  and  broke  down  the  bridges  be- 
hind them^  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same  manner  I  should 
very  much  suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precau- 
tions for  her  retreat^  and  contrives  methods  how  she 
may  live  happily^  without  the  affection  of  one  ta 
whom  she  joms  herself  for  life.  Separate  purses  be- 
tween man  and  wife^  are^  in  my  opinion^  as  unnatural 
as  separate  beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy^  where 
the  pleasures^  inclinations^  and  interests^  of  boith  par- 
ties are  not  the  same.  There  is  no  greater  incitement 
to  love  in  the  mind  of  man^  than  the  sense  of  a  per- 
son's depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  happiness; 
as  a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  per- 
son whom  she  looks  upon^  as  her  honour^  her  comnirt, 
and  her  support. 

For  this  reason^  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at 
the  behaviour  of  a  rough  country  squire^  who,  being 
not  a  little  shocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young 
widow,  that  would  not  recede  from  her  demands  if 
pin-money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary  temper, 
that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath,  ^  As  much  as  she 
thought  him  her  slave,  he  would  show  all  the  world 
he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.'  Upon  which  he  flew 
out  of  the  room,  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  says,  he  was  infivrm- 
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—  Nugis  addere  pondtu. 

Hoa.  SFisT.  i.  19. 42* 

Add  wdght  to  trifles. 
''  DEAR  SPEC, 

'^  Having  lately  conversed  much  with  the  £ur-sex, 
on  the  subject  of  your  speculations,  which,  since 
their  appearance  in  public,  have  been  the  chief  ex- 
cise of  the  female  loquacious  faculty,  I  found  the 
&ir  ones  possessed  with  a  dissatifaction  at  your  pre- 
fixing Greek  mottoes  to  the  frontispieces  of  yourlate 
papers ;  and,  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  1  thought  it  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me,  to  impart  it  to  you,  in  hopes  of  a 
reformation,  which  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Latin  to  the  usual  dignity  in  your  pa- 
pers, which,  of  late,  the  Greek,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  your  female  readers,  has  usurped ;  for  though 
the  Latin  has  the  recommendation  of  being  as  unin- 
telligible to  them  as  the  Greek,  yet,  being  written  of 
the  same  character  with  their  mother  tongue,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  spelling-book,  it  is  legible;  which 
quality  the  Greek  wants :  and  since  the  introduction 
of  operas  into  this  ilation^  the  ladies  are  so  charmed 
with  sounds  abstracted  from  their  ideas,  that  they 
adore  and  honour  the  sound  of  Latin,  as  it  is  old 
Italian.  I  am  a  solicitor  for  the  fair-sex,  and  there- 
fore think  myself  in  that  character  more  likely  to  be 
prevalent  in  this  request,  than  if  I  should  subscribe 
myself  by  my  proper  name. 

"  J.  M. 
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"MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  for  some  time  made  love  to  a  lady, 
who  received  it  with  all  the  kind  returns  I  ought  to 
expect :  but,  without  any  provocation,  that  I  know 
of,  she  has,  of  late,  shunned  me  with  the  utmost  al>- 
horrence,  insomuch  that  she  went  out  of  church  last 
Sunday  in  the  midst  of  divine  service,  upon  my  com- 
ing into  the  same  pew.  Pray,  Sir,  what  must  I  do 
in  this  business  ? 

'*  Your  servant, 

"  EUFHUES." 

Let  her  alone  ten  days. 


"MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  We  have  in  this  town  a  sort  of  people  who 

Eretend  to  wit,  and  write  lampoons ;  I  have  lately 
een  the  subject  of  one  of  them.  The  scribbler  had 
not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  my  age,  as  in- 
deea  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affecting  a 
youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my  time  of  day ; 
and  therefore  he  makes  the  title  to  his  madrigal,  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Lovebane,  bom  in  the  year 
1680.  What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  you  disallow  that 
a  coxcomb,  who  pretend  to  write  verse,  should  put 
the  most  malicious  thing  he  can  say  in  prose.  Thia 
I  humbly  conceive  will  msable  our  country  wits,  wha 
indeed  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  say  any  thing  in 
rhyme,  though  they  say  it  very  ill. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  SUSANNA  LOVBBANB.** 
•*York,Jan.  20, 1711-18." 
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no  ear  he  will  interrupt  others  i  and  I  am  of  opinion 
he  should  sit  still.  Given  under  my  hand  this  fifth 
of  February,  1711-12. 

T  THE  8FECTAT0B. 
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JEgregfo  ifupenos  nprindas  corpore  luevou 

BOK.  aiiT.  i.  6.  66. 

As  perfect  beauties  somewhere  have  a  mole. 

CKKBCH. 

After  what  1  have  said  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I 
shall  enter  on  the  subject  of  this  without  furtner  pre- 
face, and  remark  the  several  defects  which  appear  in 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  lan- 
guage, of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  not  doubting  but 
the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  I  allege  at  the  same 
time  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  extenuation  of  such 
defects.  The  first  imperfection  which  I  shall  observe 
in  the  fable  is,  that  tne  event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's 
division,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  is  called  simple 
when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it ;  implex, 
when  the  fortune  of  the  *chief  actor  changes  from 
bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable 
is  thought  the  most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  it  is 
more  proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  reader^  and 
to  surprise  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 
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which  is  indeed  almost  the  same  with  the  fonner, 
though  placed  in  a  different  lights  namely — ^That  the 
hero  in  the  Paradise  Lost  is  unsuccessful^  and  by 
no  means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Dryden's  reflection^  that  the  devil  was  in 
reality  Milton's  hero.  I  think  I  have  obviated  this 
objection  in  my  first  paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an 
epic^  or  a  narrative^  poem^  and  he  that  looks  for  a 
hero  in  it>  searches  for  that  which  Milton  never  in- 
tended ;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  a  hero 
upon  any  person  in  it^  it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who 
is  the  hero^  both  in  the  principal  action^  and  in  the 
chief  episodes.  Paganism  could  not  furnish  out  a 
real  action  for  a  iable  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad 
or  JEneid,  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  not  form 
a  higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind 
which  they  call  an  heroic.  Whether  Milton's  is  not 
of  a  sublimer  nature  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there  is  in  the  Paradise 
Lost  all  the  greatness  of  plan^  regularity  of  design, 
and  masterly  beauties  wmch  we  discover  in  Homer 
and  Vir^. 

I  must,  in  the  next  place,  observe,  that  Milton  has 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  his  fable  some  particu- 
lars which  do  not  seem  to  have  probability  enough 
for  an  epic  poem,  particularly  in  the  actions  which 
he  ascribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  ^  Limbo  of  Vanity,'  with  other  pas- 
sages in  the  second  book.  Such  allegories  rather 
savour  of  the  spirit  of  Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewise  ad- 
mitted of  too  many  digressions.  It  is  finely  observed 
by  Aristotle,  that  the  author,  of  an  heroic  poem 
should  seldom  speak  himself,  but  throw  as  much  of 
his  work  as  he  can  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
his  principal  actors.    Aristotle  has  given  no  reason 
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untouched^  and  curse  the  day  on  which  he  dressed 
himself  in  these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the 
iBneid,  and  the  death  of  Tamus^  whom  J£neas  slew 
because  he  saw  him  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Pallas, 
turns  upon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  this  reflection  upo]\  it,  without  which  so 
small  a  circumstance  might  possibly  have  slipt  out  of 
his  reader's  memory.  Lucan,  who  was  an  injudicious 
poet,  lets  drop  his  story  very  frequently  for  the  sake 
of  his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his  diverticula,  as 
Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civU  war,  he  de- 
daims  upon  the  occasion,  and  shows  how  much  hap- 
pier it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  his  evil 
rortune  before  it  comes  to  pass ;  and  suflTer  not  only 
by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehension  of  it. 
MOton's  complaint  of  his  blindness,  his  panegyric  on 
marriage,  his  reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going 
naked,  of  the  angel's  eating,  and  several  other  pos- 
81^8  in  his  poem,  are  liable  to  the  same  exception, 
though  I  must  confess  there  is  so  great  a  beauty  in 
these  very  digressions,  that  I  would  not  wish  them 
out  of  his  poem. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  spoken  of  the  characters 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  declared  my  opini<m 
as  to  the  all^orical  persons  who  are  introduced 
in  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think  they  are 
sometimes  defective  under  the  following  heads ;  first, 
as  there  are  several  of  them  too  much  pointed,  and 
some  that  degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this  last 
kind  I  am  amid  is  that  in  the  first  book,  where, 
speaking  of  the  pygmies,  he  calls  them 

—The  small  infantry 
WarrM  on  by  cranes.*-^  I.  676. 
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nneqiial  to  that  greatness  of  soul  whidi  fbrnished  him 
with  such  glorious  conceptions. 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is^  that  he  often  af- 
fects a  kind  of  jingle  in  his  words^  as  in  the  following 
passages  and  many  others : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe.  ix.  1 1. 

^Begirt  th'  Ahnighty  throne 

Beseeching  or  besieging.  ~^  v,  869. 

Which  tempted  our  attempt.  —  u  642. 

At  one  slight  bound  high  oyerleapM  all  bound.  iY.  181. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of  speech  ; 
that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients  have  been  guilty  of 
it^  and  that  Aristotle  himself  has  given  it  a  place  in 
his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  that  art.  But  as  it 
is  in  itself  poor  and  trifling;  it  is^  I  thinks  at  present 
universally  exploded  by  all  the  masters  ol  polite 
writing. 

llie  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  Mil- 
ton's style^  is  the  frequent  use  of  what  the  learned 
call  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the 
creat  beauties  of  poetry  to  make  hard  things  intel- 
ligible^ and  to  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of  itself  in 
such  easy  language  as  may  be  understood  by  ordinary 
readers;  besides  that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  should 
rather  seem  born  with  him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn 
from  books  and  systems.  I  have  of^en  wondered  how 
Mr.  Dryden  could  translate  a  passage  out  of  Virgil 
after  the  following  manner : 

Tack  to  the  larboard  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land.  —    ' 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the  same  manner. 
When  he  is  upon  buildings  he  mentions  doric  pillars, 
pilasters,  cornice,  freeze,  architrave.  When  he  talks 
of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  ecliptic  and  eccen- 
tric, the  trepidation,  stars  dropping  from  the  zenith» 
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Why  should  they  with  impunity  indulge  the  males  in 
licentiousness  whilst  single^  and  we  have  the  dismal 
hazard  and  plague  of  reforming  them  when  married? 
Strike  home^  Sir^  then^  and  spare  not,  or  all  onr 
maiden  hopes,  our  gilded  hopes  of  nuptial  felicity,  are 
frustrated,  are  vanished;  and  you  yourself,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Courtly,  will,  by  smoothing  over  inmiodest  prac- 
tices with  the  gloss  of  soft  and  harmless  names,  for 
ever  forfeit  our  esteem.  Nor  think  that  I  am  herein 
more  severe  than  need  be:  if  I  have  not  reason  more 
than  enough,  do  you  and  the  world  judge  from  this 
ensuing  account,  which,  I  think,  wiU  prove  the  evil 
to  be  universal. 

'^  You  must  know  then,  that  since  your  reprehen-> 
sion  of  this  female  degeneracy  came  out,  I  have  had 
a  tender  of  respects  from  no  less  than  five  persons, 
of  tolerable  figure  too  as  times  go:  but  the  misfor- 
tune is  that  four  of  the  five  are  professed  followers 
of  the  mode.  They  would  face  me  down,  that  all 
women  of  good  sense  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be, 
latitudinarians  in  wedlock ;  and  always  did  and  will 
give  and  take,  what  they  profanely  term,  conjugal  li- 
bertyof  conscience. 

''  The  two  first  of  them,  a  captain  and  a  merchant, 
to  strengthen  their  argument,  pretend  to  repeat 
after  a  couple  of  ladies  of  quality  and  wit,  that  Venns 
was  always  kind  to  Mars ;  and  what  soul  that  has  the 
least  spark  of  generosity  can  deny  a  man  of  bravery 
any  thing  ?  And  how  pitiful  a  trader  that,  whom  no 
woman  Imt  his  own  wife  will  have  correspondence 
and  dealings  with  }  Thus  these :  whilst  tne  third, 
the  country  squire,  confessed,  that  indeed,  he  was 
surprised  inta  good  breeding  and  entered  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  unawares ;  that  dining  the 
other  day-  at  gentleman's  house,  the  person  who  en- 
tertainea  was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his  wife  and 
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is  ;  where  they  spoke  with  so  much  contempt 
L  absent  gentleman  for  being  slow  at  ahint^  that 
ad  resolved  never  to  be  drowsy^  unmannerly,  or 
Ld>  for  the  future  at  a  friend's  house ;  and,  on  a 
;ing  morning,  not  to  pursue  the  game  either  with 
lusband  abroad,  or  with  the  wife  at  home. 
The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman,  nor  less  full 
e  age  than  the  former ;  for  he  had  the  gallantry 
ill  me,  that  at  a  late  junket  which  he  was  invited 
he  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  being 
it  vi^as,  by  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  resolved  nemine 
radicente,  that  a  young  sprightly  journeyman  is 
lutely  necessary  in  their  way  of  business :  to 
;;h  they  had  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  the 
)ands  present.     I  dropt  him  a  courtesy,  and  gave 

to  understand  that  was  his  audience  of  leave. 

I  am  reckcmed  pretty,  and  have  had  very  many 
inces  besides  these ;  but  have  been  very  averse 
lear  any  of  them,  from  my  observation  on  those 
ire-mentioned,  till  I  hoped  some  good  from  the 
racter  of  my  present  admirer,  a  clergyman.  But 
ad  even  among  them  there  are  indirect  practices 
relation  to  love,  and  our  treaty  is  •  at  present  a 
ie  in  suspense  till  some  circumstances  are  cleared^ 
3re  is  a  charge  against  hini  among  the  women^ 
[  the  case  is  this :  It  is  alleged,  that  a  certain  en- 
^ed  female  would  have  appropriated  herself  to, 
I  consolidated  herself  with  a  church  which  my  di- 
e  now  enjoys,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  did 
»stitute  herself  to  her  friend's  doing  this  for  her : 
it  my  ecclesiastic,  to  obtain  the  one,  did  engage 
Qself  to  take  off  the  other  that  lay  on  hand :  but 
It  on  his  success  in  the  spiritual^  he  again  re-* 
imced  the  carnal. 

'^  I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him  with  dis-- 
jenmty.  He>  to  clear  himself^  made  the  subsequent 
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defence,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possi^ 
ble: — ^that  he  was  applied  to,  and  instigated  to  ac- 
cept of  a  benefice: — ^that  a  conditional  offer  thereof 
was  indeed  made  him  at  first,  but  with  disdain  by  him 
rejected: — that  when  nothing,  as  they  easily  per- 
ceived, of  this  nature,  could  bring  him  to  their  pur- 
pose, assurance  of  his  being  entirely  unengaged  be- 
fore-hand, and  safe  from  all  their  after-expectations, 
the  only  stratagem  left  to  draw  him  in,  was  given 
him  :^— that,  pursuant  to  this,  the  donation  itself  was, 
without  delay,  before  several  reputable  witnesses,  ten- 
dered to  him  gratis,  with  the  open  profession  of  not 
the  least  reserve,  or  most  minute  condition ;  but  that 
yet,  immediately  after  induction,  his  insidious  intro- 
ducer, or  her  crafty  procurer,  which  you  will,  indus- 
triously spread  the  report  which  had  reached  my  ears, 
not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  said  church, 
but  in  London,  in  the  university,  in  mine  and  his  own 
county,  and  wherever  else  it  might  probaUy  obviate 
his  application  to  any  other  woman,  and  so  confine 
him  to  this  alone :  and,  in  a  word,  that  as  he  never 
did  make  any  previous  offer  of  his  service,  or  the  least 
step  to  her  affection ;  so  on  his  discovery  of  these  de- 
signs thus  laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not  but  after- 
wards, in  justice  to  himself,  vindicate 'both  his  inno- 
cence and  freedom,  by  keeping  his  proper  distance. 

"  This  is  his  apology,  and  1  think  I  ^all  be  satis- 
fied with  it.  But  I  cannot  conclude  my  tedious  ^istle, 
without  recommending  to  you,  not  only  to  resume 
your  former  chastisement,  but  to  add  to  your  crimi- 
nals the  simoniacal  ladies,  who  seduce  the  sacred  or- 
der into  the  difficulty  of  either  breaking  a  mercenary 
troth  made  to  them*  whom  they  ought  not  to  de- 
ceive, or,  by  breaking  or  keeping  it,  offending  against 
Him  whom  they  cannot  deceive.  Your  assistance 
and  labours  of  this  sort  would  be  of  great  benefit^ 
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roar  speedy  thoughts  on  this  subject  would  be 
seasonable  to^ 

"  SIB, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  CHASTITY  LOVBWOBTH." 
.ond.Feb.  9,  1711-12." 
T 
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Malo  Vemumam,  guim  te,  Comdia,  mater 
Gracchorum,  a  cum  magnit  virtutibut  infers 
Grande  mpercUium,  et  tiumera*  in  dote  trvumpfua, 
ToUe  tnumf  precoir,  Hannibalem,  mctum,que  Syphacem 
In  castriti  et  cum  totd  Carthagine  migra, 

juv.  SAT.  VI.  167- 

Some  country  girl,  scarce  to  a  courtesy  bred, 
Would  I  much  rather  thui  Cornelia  wed ; 
If  supercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  yain. 
She  brought  her  father's  triumphs  in  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  state ; 
Let  vanqulsh'd  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gate. 

is  observed,  thai-  a  man  improves  more  by  rea^ng 
story  of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence  and  vir- 
!,  than  by  the  finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality, 
the  same  manner  a  representation  of  those  cala- 
ties  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak  man  suifers  from 
ong  measures,  and  ill-concerted  schemes  of  life,  is 
t  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds, 
m  the  wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that  can  be 
iren  us,  for  avoiding  the  like  follies  and  indiscretions 
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in  our  own  private  conduct.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter^  and 
leave  it  with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it>  without 
adding  any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  the  subject 
matter. 

*^  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you 
by  Josiah  Fribble,  Esq.  with  your  subsequent  dis- 
course upon  pin-money,  I  do  presume  to  trouble 
you  with  an  account  oi  my  own  case,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  squire 
Fribble.  I  am  a  person  of  no  extraction,  having 
begun  the  world  with  a  small  parcel  of  rusty  iron, 
and  was  for  some  years  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Anvil  *.  I  have  naturallv  a  very  happy 
genius  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  by  the  age 
of  five  and  twenty,  I  had  scraped  tc^ether  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds,  nve  shillings,  and  a  few 
odd  pence.  I  then  launched  out  into  considerable 
business,  and  became  a  bold  trader  both  by  sea  and 
land,  which  in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  very  great 
fortune.  For  these  my  good  services  I  was  knitted 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  with 
great  dignity  among  my  city  neighbours  by  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Anvil.  Being  in  my  temper  very 
ambitious,  I  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  family, 
and  accordingly  resolved  that  my  descen&nts  should 

*  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the  author  of  this  letter  alluded 
here  to  Gore,  of  Tring,  and  Lady  Mary  Compton ;  but  others, 

with  more  probability,  have  assured  the  annotator,  that  the  letter 
referred  to  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  and  his  lady.  See  Tat  ed.  1780, 
cr.  8vo.  vol.  V.  additional  notes,  p.  405  and  406.  N.B.  This  iron- 
monger changed  his  name  from  Crowley  to  Crawley,  a  folly  whidi 
seems  to  be  ridiculed,  here,  by  the  change  of  Anvil  into  EdtU  ib» 
f urdly  msde  by  his  lady. 
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a.  dash  of  good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order 
s,  I  made  love  to  the  Lady  Mary  Oddly^  an  in- 
t  young  woman  of  quality.  To  cut  short  the 
age-treaty>  I  threw  her  a  carte  blanche,  as  our 
•papers  call  it,  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it 
wn  terms.  She  was  very  concise  in  her  de- 
ls^ insisting  only  that  the  disposal  of  my  for- 
and  the  regulation  of  my  family,  should  be 
ely  in  her  hands.  Her  fatner  and  brothers  ap« 
id  exceedingly  averse  to  this  match,  and  would 
ee  me  for  some  time ;  but  at  present  are  so  well 
iciled,  that  they  dine  with  me  almost  every  day, 
have  borrowed  considerable  sums  of  me;  which 
Liady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when  she 
id  show  me  how  kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She 
no  portion,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  but  what  she 
ted  in  fortune  she  makes  up  in  spirit.  She  at 
changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and  at 
ent  writes  herself  Mary  Enville.  I  have  had 
3  children  by  her,  whom  she  has  christened  with 
surnames  of  her  family,  in  order,  as  she  tells 
to  wear  out  the  homeliness  of  their  parentage 
he  &ther's  side.  Our  eldest  son  is  the  honour- 
Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  and  our  eldest  daughter 
'riot  Envi^e.  Upon  her  first  coming  into  my 
ily,  she  turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  careful  ser- 
ts,  who  had  been  long  with  me,  and  introduced  in 
ir  stead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and  three  Or 
r  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liveries,  besides  her 
inch  woman,  who  is  perpetually  making  a  noise  in 
house,  in  a  language  which  nobody  understands 
ept  my  Lady  Mary.  She  next  set  herself  to  re* 
n  every  room  of  my  house,  having  glazed  all  my 
mney-pieces  with  looking-glass,  and  planted 
ry  corner  with  such  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am 
iged  to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the 
latest  caution   and   circumspection,  for  fear  of 
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hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furniture.  She  makes 
an  illumination  once  a  week  with  wax  candles  in 
one  of  the  largest  rooms^  in  order^  as  she  phrases  it^ 
to  see  company ;  at  which  time^  she  always  desires 
me  to  be  abroad^  or  to  confine  myself  to  the  cock- 
loffc^  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among  her  visitants 
of  quality.  Her  footmen^  as  I  told  you  before^  are 
such  beaux  that  I  do  not  much  care  for  asking  them 
questions ;  when  I  do^  they  answer  me  with  a  saucy 
frown^  and  say  that  every  thing  which  I  find  hmt 
with>  was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's  order.  She  tells 
me,  that  she  intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with 
their  next  liveries^  having  lately  observed  the  foot- 
men of  two  or  three  persons  of  quality  hanging  be- 
hind the  coach  with  swords  by  their  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  first  honeymoon  was  over^  I  represented  to 
her  the  unreasonableness  of  those  daily  innovations^ 
which  she  made  in  my  funily ;  but  she  told  me^  I 
was  no  longer  to  consider  myself  as  Sir  John  Anvil, 
but  as  her  husband;  and  added,  with  a  frown,  that  I 
did  not  seem  to  know  who  she  was.  I  was  surprised 
to  be  treated  thus,  after  such  familiarities  as  had 
passed  between  us.  But  she  has  since  given  me  to 
know,  that  whatever  freedoms  she  may  sometimes 
indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in  general  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  her  birth  and  quality. 
Our  children  have  been  trained  up  from  their  in- 
fancy with  so  many  accounts  of  their  mother's  ^unily, 
that  they  know  tbe  stories  of  all  the  great  me^  and 
women  it  has  produced.  Their  mother  tells  tbem, 
that  such  an  one  commanded  in  such  a  sea-engage- 
ment ;  that  their  great-grandfather  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him  at  Edge-hill ;  that  their  unde  was  at  the 
siege  of  Buda ;  and  that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball 
at  court  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  with  abund- 
ance of  tiddle-&ddle  of  the  same  nature.  I  was 
day  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a  ques- 
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of  my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked  me, 
a  great  deal  of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them 
e  generals  and  admirals  that  had  been  in  my 
Ly.  As  for  my  eldest  son.  Oddly,  he  has  been 
(irited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  he  does  not 
1  his  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  disinherit  him. 
drew  his  sword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine 
s  old,  and  told  me  that  he  expected  to  be  used 
a  gentleman :  upon  my  offering  to  correct  him 
lis  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  stept  in  between 
md  told  me  that  I  ought  to  consider  there  was 
»  difference  between  his  mother  and  mine.  She 
jrpetually  finding  out  the  features  of  her  own 
;ions  in  every  one  of  my  children,  though,  by 
way,  I  have  a  little  chubfaced  boy  as  like  me 
e  can  stare,  if  I  durst  say  so ;  but  what  most 
ITS  me,  when  she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of 
n  upon  my  knee,  she  has  begged  me  n^ore  than 
;  to  converse  with  the  children  as  little  as  pos- 
3,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  awkward 
ks. 

You  must  further  know,  since  I  am  opening  my 
rt  to  you,  that  she  thinks  herself  my  superior  in 
;e,  as  much  as  she  is  in  quality,  and^  therefore, 
ts  me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  does 
know  the  world.  She  dictates  to  me  in  my 
1  business,  sets  me  right  in  point  of  trade,  and 

disagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  ships  at 

wonders  that  I  will  dispute  with  her,  when  I 
iw  very  well  that  her  great-graitdfather  was  a  flag- 
;er. 

^  To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has  teased  me 
this  quarter  of  a  year  last  past  to  remove  into 

of  the  squares  at  the  other  end  of  the  town^ 
mising,  for  my  encouragement,  that  I  shall  have 
7ood  a  cock-loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the  square; 

^OL.  VIII.  F  F 
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to  which  the  Honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.  always 
adds^  like  a  jack-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it 
will  be  as  near  the  court  as  possible. 

"  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much  out  of 
my  natural  element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of 
life  I  would  be  content  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil :  but^  alas !  I  am  in  for  life, 
and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself  with  great  sorrow 
of  heart, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

L  ''  JOHN  ENVILLE,  KNT." 
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h^s  hur^  -^    ^-.  .tl>i    ""  Diversum  viiio  vilium  jtrojie  majus, 

H0&.  EPIST.  1.  1 8.  5. 


<(  ^.  iy.^*R. ^sJ    —Da 

_      ^.t-jirv^  —  Another  failing  of  the  mind, 

'^^//StAxS'  Greater  than  this,  of  a  quite  different  kind. 

"*^  POOUET. 

"   MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  When  you  talk  of  the  subject  of  love,  and  the 
relations  arising  from  it,  methinks  you  should  take 
care  to  leave  no  fault  unobserved  which  concerns 
the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  vexation  that  1 
have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wedded  couple  seem 
to  want  opportunities  of  being  often  enough  alone 
together,  and  are  forced  to  quarrel  and  be  fond  be- 
fore company.  Mr.  Hotspur  and  his  lady,  in  a  room 
full  of  their  friends,  are  ever  saying  something  so 
smart  to  each  other,  and  that  but  just  within  rules. 
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the  whole  company  stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety 
suspense,  for  tear  of  their  falling  into  extre- 
»  which  they  could  not  be  present  at.  On  the 
r  side,  Tom  Faddle  and  his  pretty  spouse, 
rever  they  come,  are  billing  at  such  a  rate,  as 

think  must  do  our  hearts  good  who  behold 
1.  Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a  mean  be- 
^n  being  wasps  and  doves  m  public  ?  I  should 
k,  if  you  advised  to  hate  or  iove  sincerely,  it 
Id  be  better :  for  if  they  would  be  so  discreet 
»  hate  from  the  very  bottoms  of  their  hearts, 
:  aversion  would  be  too  strong  for  little  gibes 
y  moment :  and  if  they  loved  with  that  calm 
noble  valour  which  dwells  iu  the  heart,  with  s 
mth  like  that  of  life-blood,  thev  would  not  be 
npatient  of  their  passions  as  to  (all  into  obscrv- 

fonduess.     This  method,  in  each  case,  would 
■■  appearances ;  but  as  those  whi 
1  side  are  by  much  the  fewer,  I  ' 
.n  with  them,  and  go  on  to  take  i 
ertinent  licence  married  women 


a  to  private  fa 
like.  Luciiia  is  a  lady  of  the  j^ 
L,  you  must  know,  in  the  world ;  and  withal  very 
?h  a  physician.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  two 
lities,  were  is  nothing  she  will  not  speak  of  be- 
!  US  virgins ;  and  she  every  day  talks  with  a  very 
ve  air  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  very  improper  so 
ch  as  to  be  hinted  at,  but  to  obviate  the  greatest 
remity.  Those  whom  they  call  good  bodies,  not- 
e  people,  hearty  neighbours,  and  the  purest,  good- 
,  company  in  the  world,  are  the  great  offenders  in 
s  kind.  Here  I  think  I  have  laid  before  you  an 
;n  field  for  pleasantry  ;  and  hope  you  will  show 
^se  people  that  at  least  they  are  not  witty :  in 

ff2 
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wbidi  joa  will  save  from  manj  a  Uash  a  daOj  suf- 
ferer, wiio  is  verj  macii 

^  Your  most  humUe  aenrant, 

'^  SUSANNAH  LOTKWOKTH." 


<« 


MB.  8FECTATOB, 


In  yours  of  Wednesday  the  dOdi  past,  yoa  and 
your  oorrespondent  are  Tery  severe  on  a  sort  of  mCT, 
wbom  yon  call  male  ooqnets  ;  bat  without  any  other 
reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than  that  of  paying  a 
shallow  oompliment  to  the  fair  sex,  by  acraising  some 
men  of  imaginary  faults,  that  the  women  may  not 
seem  to  be  the  more  fandty  sex  ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  yon  suppose  there  are  some  so  weak  as  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  fine  things  and  fiadse  addresses.  I 
can't  persuade  myself  that  your  design  is  to  debar 
the  sexes  the  benefit  of  each  other's  oonyersaticm 
within  the  rules  of  honour ;  nor  will  you,  I  dare 
say,  recommend  to  them,  or  encourage  the  common 
tea-table  talk,  much  less  that  of  politics  and  matter 
of  state ;  and  if  these  are  forbidden  subjects  of  dis- 
course, then,  as  long  as  there  are  any  women  in  the 
world  who  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  themselyes 
praised,  and  can  bear  the  sight  of  a  man  nrostzate 
at  their  feet,  so  long  I  shall  make  no  wonder,  that 
there  sire  those  of  the  other  sex  who  will  pay  them 
those  impertinent  humiliations.  We  shmild  have 
few  people  such  fools  as  to  practise  flattery,  if  all 
were  so  wise  as  to  despise  it.  I  don't  deny  but  you 
would  do  a  meritorious  act,  if  you  could  prevent  all 
impositions  on  the  simplicity  of  young  women ;  but 
I  must  confess,  I  don't  apprehend  you  have  laid  the 
fault  on  the  proper  persons ;  and  if  I  trouble  you 
with  my  thoughts  upon  it,  I  promise  myself  your 
pardon.     Such  of  the  sex  as  are  raw  and  innocent. 
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most  exposed' tl)  these  attacks^  hav^^  Or  their 
ats  are  much  to  blame  if  they  have  not^  one  to 
se  and  guard  them^  and  are  obliged  themselves 
Lke  care  of  them ;  but  if  these  who  ought  to 
er  men  from  all  opportunities  of  this  sort  of 
ersation>  instead  of  that  encourage  and  promote 
he  suspicion  is  very  just  that  there  are  some  pri- 
reasons  for  it ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  de- 
line  on  which  side  a  part  is  then  acted.  Some 
len  there  are  who  are  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
,  I  mean  are  got  out  of  the  hands  of  their  pa- 
s  and  governors^  and  are  set  up  for  themselves^ 
yet  are  liable  to  these  attempts ;  but  if  these 
prevailed  upon,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  lay  the 
t  upon  them,  that  their  wisdom  is  not  grown 
I  their  years.  My  client,  Mr.  Strephon,  whom 
summoned  to  declare  himself,  gives  you  thanks, 
ever,  for  your  warning,  and  begs  the  favour  only 
alarge  his  time  for  a  week,  or  to  the  last  day  of 
term,  and  then  he  will  appear  gratis,  and  pray 
lay  over. 

"  Yours, 

"  PHILANTHROPOS." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  WAS  last  night  to  visit  a  lady  whom  I  much 
em,  and  always  took  for  my  friend;  but  met 
1  so  very  different  a  reception  from  what  I  ex- 
:ed,  that  I  cannot  help  applying  myself  to  you 
his  occasion.  In  the  room  of  that  civility  and 
iliarity  I  used  to  be  treated  with  by  her,  an 
3ted  strangeness  in  her  looks,  and  coldness  in  her 
iviour,  plainly  told  me  1  was  not  the  welcome 
st  which  the  regard  and  tenderness  she  has  often 
ressed  for  me,  gave  me  reason  to  flatter  myself  to 

fp3 
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think  I  was.  Sir>  this  is  certainly  a  great  faulty  and 
I  assure  you  a  very  common  one ;  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  think  it  a  fit  subject  for  some  part  of  a 
Spectator.  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  us  how  we  must 
behave  ourselves  towards  this  valetudinary  friend- 
ship^  subject/  to  so  many  heats  and  oolds^  and  you 
will  oblige^ 

"  SIR, 

•'  Your  humble  servant, 

"  MIRANDA." 

< 

"  SIR, 

"  I  CANNOT  forbear  acknowledging  the  delight 
your  late  Spectators  on  Saturdays  have  given  me ; 
for  they  are  writ  in  the  honest  spirit  of  criticism,  and 
called  to  my  mind  the  following  four  lines  I  had 
readlong  since  in  a  prologue  to  a  play  called  Julius 
Caesar*,  which  has  deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
verses  are  addressed  to  the  little  critics : 

Show  your  small  talent,  and  let  that  suffice  ye  ; 
But  grow  not  vain  upon  it,  I  advise  ye. 
For  every  fop  can  find  out  fiiults  in  plays : 
You'll  ne'er  arrive  at  knowing  when  to  praise. 

"  Yours, 
T  <<  D.  G." 


•  A  tragedy  by  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  fol.  162«, 
and  much  the  most  regular  and  dramatic  piece  of  this  noble  author. 
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301.  THURSDAY,  PEBRUARY14,1711.12. 


PosserU  tUjuvenei  vuerefervidi 
MvUo  fumtme  mu, 

JXlapsam  in  dneresfacem, 

HOK.  CA&.  iv.  IS,  26. 

That  all  may  laugh  to  see  that  glaring  light, 

Which  lately  shone  so  fierce  and  bright. 
End  in  a  stink  at  last,  and  vanish  into  night. 

AKOK* 

:  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with  any  little 
)mplishments^  either  of  body  or  mind>  which 
e  once  made  us  remarkable  in  the  world,  that 
endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves  it  is  not  in  the 
^er  of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.  We  are  eter- 
y  pursuing  the  same  methods  which  first  pro« 
3d  us  the  applauses  of  mankind.  It  is  £rom  this 
ion  that  an  author  writes  on^  though  he  is  come 
lotage;  without  ever  considering  that  his  me- 
y  is  impaired^  and  that  he  has  lost  that  life 

those  spirits^  which  formerly  raised  his  ^ncj, 

fired  his  imagination.  The  same  folly  hinders  a 
1  from  submitting  his  behaviour  to  his  age^  and 
ces  Clodius^  who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at  ^ve 

twenty^  still  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet^  though 
s  past  threescore.     It  is  this^  in  a  word^  which 

the  town  with  elderly  fops  and  superannuated 
iiettes. 

"anidia^  a  lady  of  this  latter  species^  passed  by 
yesterday  in  a  coach.  Canidia  was  a  haughty 
uty  of  the  last  age>  and  was  followed  by  crowcL 
idorers,  whose  passions  only  pleased  her,  as  tliey 
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gave  her  opportunities  of  playing  the  tyrant.  She 
then  contracted  that  awful  cast  of  the  eye^  and  for- 
bidding frown,  which  she  has  not  yet  laid  aside^  and 
has  still  all  the  insolence  of  beauty  without  its 
charms.  If  she  now  attracts  the  eyes  of  any  be- 
holders^ it  is  only  by  being  remarkably  ridiculous ; 
even  her  own  sex  laugh  at  her  affectation  ;  and  the 
men,  who  always  enjoy  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in 
seeing  an  imperious  beauty  humbled  and  neglected, 
regard  her  with  the  same  satisfaction  that  a  free 
nation  sees  a  tyrant  in  disgrace. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
gallantries  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  lately 
communicated  to  me  a  letter  written  by  a  wit  of  that 
age  to  his  mistress,  who  it  seems  was  a  lady  of  Cani- 
dia's  humour ;  and  though  I  do  not  always  approve 
of  my  friend  Will's  taste,  I  liked  this  letter  so  well, 
that  I  took  a  copy  of  it,  with  which  1  shall  here  pre- 
sent my  reader : 

*  TO  GLOE. 
^  MADAM, 

'  Since  my  waking  thoughts  have  never  been 
able  to  influence  you  in  my  favour,  I  am  resolved  to 
try  whether  my  are&ms  can  make  any  impression  on 
you.  To  this  end  I  ^shall  give  you  an  account  of  a 
very  odd  one  which  my  fancy  presented  to  me  last 
night,  within  a  few  hours  after  I  left  you. 

'  Methought  I  was  unaccountably  conveyed  into 
the  most  delicious  place  mine  eyes  ever  beheld :  it 
was  a -large  valley  divided  by  a  river  of  the  purest 
water  I  had  ever  seen.  The  ground  on  each  side 
of  it  rose  by  an  easy  ascent,  and  was  covered  with 
flowers  of  an  infinite  variety,  which,  as  they  were 
reflected  in  the  water,  doubled  the  beauties  of  the 
^ace,  or  rather  formed  an  imaginary  scene  more 
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tiful  than  the  real.  On  each  side  of  the  river 
a  range  of  lofty  trees^  whose  boughs  were  loaden 
.  almost  as  many  birds  as  leaves.  Every  tree  was 
of  harmony. 

[  had  not  gone  far  in  this  pleasant  valley^  when 
rceived  that  it  was  terminated  by  a  most  mag- 
ent  temple.  The  structure  was  ancient  and  re- 
r.  On  the  top  of  it  was  figured  the  god  Saturn^ 
le  same  shape  and  dress  that  the  poets  usually 
esent  Time. 

As  I  was  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by 
arer  view^  I  was  stopped  by  an  object  far  more 
itiful  than  any  I  had  before  discovered  in  the 
le  place.    I  &ncy^  madam^  you  will  easily  guess 

this  could  hardly  be  any  thing  but  yourself: 
iality  it  was  so;  you  lay  extended  on  the  flowers 
he  side  of  the  nver^  so  that  your  hands^  which 
e  thrown  in  a  negligent  posture^  almost  touched 
water.  Your  eyes  were  closed;  but  if  your 
p  deprived  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them^ 
eft  me  at  leisure  to  contemplate  several  other 
rms  which  disappear  when  your  eyes  are  open. 
»uld  not  but  admire  the  tranquillity  you  slept  in, 
icially  when  I  considered  the  uneasiness  you  pro- 
e  in  so  many  others. 
While  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  these  reflections, 

doors  of  the  temple  flew  open  with  a  very  great 
$e ;  and  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  saw  two  figures, 
liuman  shape,  coming  into  the  valley.  Upon  a 
rer  survey^  I  found  them  to  be  Youth  and  Love. 
e  first  was  encircled  with  a  kind  of  purple  light, 
t  spread  a  glory  over  all  the  place ;  toe  other 
i  a  flaming  torcn  in  his  hand.  I  could  observe, 
t,  all  the  way  as  they  came  towards  us,  the  co- 
rs  of  the  flowers  appeared  more  lively,  the  trees 
t  out  in  blossoms,  the  birds  threw  themselves 
)  pairs,  and  serenaded  them  as  they  passed  :  the 
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whole  &ce  of  nature  glowed  with  new  beauties. 
They  were  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  place  where  you 
lay^  than  they  seated  themselves  on  each  side  of 
you.  On  their  approach  methought  I  saw  a  new 
bloom  arise  in  your  face^  and  new  charms  diffuse 
themselves  over  your  whole  person.  You  appeared 
9iore  than  mortal :  but^  to  my  great  surprise^  con- 
tinued fast  asleep^  though  the  two  deities  made  se- 
veral gentle  efforts  to  awaken  you. 

*  After  a  short  time.  Youth,  displaying  a  pair  of 
wings,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of,  ffew 
off.  Love  still  remained,  and  holding  the  torch 
which  he  had  in  his  hand  before  your  feice,  you  still 
appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  glaring  of  the 
light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awakened  you  ;  when, 
to  my  great  surprise,  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
favour  of  the  deity,  you  frowned  upon  him,  and 
struck  the  torch  out  of  his  hand  into  the  river. 
The  god,  after  having  regarded  you  with  a  look 
that  spoke  at  once  his  pity  and  displeasure,  flew 
away.  Immediately  a  kind  of  gloom  overspread 
the  whole  place.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  a  hideous 
spectre  enter  at  one  end  of  the  valley.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  into  his  head,  his  face  was  pale  and 
withered,  and  his  skin  puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  As 
he  walked  on  the  sides  of  the  bank  the  river  froze, 
the  flowers  faded,  the  trees  shed  their  blossoms,  the 
birds  dropped  from  off  the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at 
his  feet.  By  these  marks  I  knew  him  to  be  Old  Age. 
You  were  seized  with  the  utmost  horror  and  amaze- 
ment at  his  approach.  You  endeavoured  to  have 
fled,  but  the  phantom  caught  you  in  his  arms.  You 
may  easily  guess  at  the  change  you  suffered  in  this 
embrace.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  still  too 
full  of  the  dreadfid  idea,  I  will  not  shock  you  with 
a  description  of  it.  I  was  so  startled  at  the  sight, 
that  my  sleep  immediately  left  me,  and  I  found  my* 
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awake^  at  leisure  to  consider  of  a  dream  which 
IS  too  extraordinary  to  be  without  a  meaning*  I 
madam^  with  the  greatest  passion, 
*  Your  most  obedient, 

^  most  humble  servant,*  &c. 
X 
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—  LachryrruBque  decora, 
Gratior  et  pvlchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus. 

vino.  MS.  V.  S43. 

Becoming  sorrows,  and  a  virtuous  mind, 
More  lovely,  in  a  beauteous  form  enshrined. 

EAD  what  I  give  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day 
h.  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  publish  it  just  as 
ame  to  my  hands.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
-e  are  many  guessed  at  for  Emilia. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  If  this  paper  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  ho^ 

red  with  a  place  in  your  writings,  I  shall  be  the 

•e  pleased,  because  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not 

imaginary  but  a  real  one.     I  have  industriously 

cured  the  whole  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 

;umstances  of  no  consequence,  that  the  person  it 

Irawn  from  might  still  be  concealed ;  and  that 

writer  of  it  might  not  be  in  the  least  suspected, 

I  for  some  other  reasons,  I  choose  not  to  give  it 

form  of  a  letter :  but  if,  besides  the  faults  of 

composition,  there  be  any  thing  in  it  more  pro- 

for  a  correspondent,  than  the  Spectator  himself 
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to  write>  I  submit  it  to  your  better  Judgeiaent  tore- 
oeire  any  other  model  you  think  fit. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 

*'  Your  very  humble  servant." 

'  There  is  nothing  which  gives  one  so  pleasing  a 
prospect  of  human  nature,  as  the  contemplation  of 
wisdom  and  beauty :  the  latter  is  the  peculiar  por- 
tion of  that  sex  which  is  therefore  called  fair ;  but 
the  happy  concurrence  of  both  these  excellences,  in 
the  same  person,  is  a  character  too  celestial  to  be 
frequently  met  with.  Beauty  is  an  over-weening 
self-sufficient  thing,  careless  of  providing  itself  any 
more  substantial  ornaments;  nay,  so  little  does  it 
consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often  defeats  it- 
self, by  betraying  that  innocence  which  renders  it 
lovely  and  desirable.  As,  therefore,  virtue  makes  a 
beautiful  woman  appear  more  beautiful,  so  beauty 
makes  a  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtuous.  Whilst 
I  am'  considering  these  two  perfections,  gloricmsly 
united  in  one  person,  I  cannot  help  representing  to 
my  mind  the  image  of  Emilia. 

'  Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emilia,  without 
feeling  in  his  breast,  at  once,  the  glow  of  love,  and 
the  tenderness  of  virtuous  friendship  ?  The  unstu- 
died graces  of  her  behaviour,  and  the  pleasing  accents 
of  her  tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to  wish  for  a 
nearer  enjoyment  of  them ;  but  even  her  smiles  carry 
in  them  a  silent  reproof  to  the  impulses  of  licentious 
love.  Thus,  though  the  attractives  of  her  beauty 
play  almost  irresistibly  upon  you,  and  create  desire, 
you  immediately  stand  corrected,  not  by  the  se- 
verity, but  the  decency,  of  her  virtue.  That  sweet- 
ness and  good-humour,  which  is  so  visible  in  her  face, 
naturally  diffuses  itself  into  every  word  and  action  : 
a  man  must  be  a  savage,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Emilia, 
is  not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good,  than  gratify 
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iself.  Her  person,  as  it  is  thus  studiously  eiflbel- 
led  by  nature,  thus  adorned  with  unpremeditated 
ces,  is'a  fit  lodging  for  a  mind  so  fair  and  lovely ; 
re  dwell  rational  piety,  modest  hope,  and  cheerful 
ignation. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  passions  of  mankind  do 
ieservedly  pass  under  the  name  of  religion;  which 
;lius  made  to  express  itself  in  action,  according  to 
:  nature  of  the  constitution  in  which  it  resides ;  so 
tt  were  we  to  make  a  judgement  from  appearances, 
I  would  imagine  religion  in  some  is  little  better 
tn  sullenness  and  reserve,  in  many  fear,  in  others, 
!  despondings  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  in 
lers  the  formality  of  insignificant  unaffecting  ob- 
vances,  in  others  severity,  in  others  ostentation. 
Emilia  it  is  a  principle  founded  in  reason,  and  en- 
ened  with  hope ;  it  does  not  break  forth  into  irre- 
lar  fits  and  sallies  of  devotion,  but  is  an  uniform 
d  consistent  tenor  of  action :  it  is  strict  without 
verity ;  compassionate  without  weakness :  it  is  the 
rfection  of  tnat  good'-humour  which  proceeds  from 
e  understanding,  not  the  efifect  of  an  easy  con- 
tution. 

'  By  a  generous  sympathy  in  nature,  we  feel  our- 
Ives  disposed  to  mourn  when  any  of  our  fellow- 
satures  are  afilicted;  but  injured  innocence  and 
auty  in  distress,  is  an  object  that  carries  in  it  some- 
ins  inexpressibly  moving:  it  softens  the  most 
anly  heart  with  the  tenderest  sensations  of  love 
id  compassion,  till  at  length  it  confesses  its  hu- 
anity,  and  flows  out  into  tears. 
'  W  ere  I  to  relate  that  part  of  Emilia's  life,  which 
is  given  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the  heroism 
Christianity,  it  would  make  too  sad,  too  tender  a 
ory:  but  when  I  consider  her  alone  in  the  midst 
'  her  distresses,  looking  beyond  this  gloomy  vale  of 

VOL.  VIII.  o  G 
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affliction  and  sorrow^  into  the  joys  of  heaven  and 
immortality,  and  when  I  see  her  in  conversation 
thoughtless  and  easy,  as  if  she  were  the  niost  happy 
creature  in  the  world,  I  am  transported  with  admira- 
tion. Surely,  never  did  such  a  philosophic  soul  in- 
habit such  a  beauteous  form !  For  b^uty  is  often 
made  a  privilege  against  thought  and  reflection ;  it 
laughs  at  wisdom,  and  will  not  abide  the  gravity  of 
its  instructions. 

'  Were  I  able  to  represent  Emilia's  virtues  in  their 
proper  colours,  and  their  due  proportions,  love  or 
nattery  might  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  drawn 
the  picture  larger  than  life ;  but  as  this  is  but  an  im- 
perfect draught  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  as 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  hope  to  have  any  interest  in  her 
person,  all  that  I  can  say  of  her  is  but  impartial 
praise,  extorted  from  me  by  the  prevailing  brightness 
of  her  virtues.  So  rare  a  pattern  of  female  excellence 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  should  be  set  out  to 
the  view  and  imitation  of  the  world;  for  how 
amiable  does  virtue  appear  thus,  as  it  were,  made 
visible  to  us,  in  so  fair  an  example  ! 

^  Honoria's  disposition  is  of  a  very  different  tarn : 
her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon  conquest  and  ar- 
bitraiy  power.  That  she  has  some  wit  and  beauty 
nobody  aenies,  and  therefore  has  the  esteem  of  all 
her  acquaintance,  as  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  per- 
son and  conversation;  but,  whatever  her  husl^nd 
may  think  of  it,  that  is  not  sufficient  for  Honoria : 
she  waves  that  title  to  respect  as  a  mean  acquisition, 
and  demands  veneration  m  the  right  of  an  idol ;  for 
this  reason,  her  natural  desire  of  life  is  continually 
checked  with  an  inconsistent  fear  of  wrinkles  and 
old  age. 

'  Emilia  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  her  per- 
sonal charms,  though  she  seems  to  be  so ;  but  she 
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I  not  hold  hor  happiness  upon  so  precarious  a 
ure^  whilst  her  mind  is  adorned  with  beauties  of 
nore  exalted  and  lasting  nature.  When  in  the 
1  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty^  we  saw  her  sur- 
mded  with  a  crowd  of  adorers^  she  took  no  plea« 
'e  in  slaughter  and  destruction^  gave  no  false  de- 
ling hopes  which  might  increase  the  torments  of 
r  disappointed  lovers;  but  having  for  some  time 
en  to  the  decency  of  a  virgin  coyness^  and  ex- 
ined  the  merit  of  their  several  pretensions^  she  at 
igth  gratified  her  own^  by  resigning  herself  to  the 
lent  passion  of  Bromius.  Bromius  was  then  mas- 
of  many  good  qualities^  and  a  moderate  fortune^ 
lich  was  soon  after  unexpectedly  increased  to  a 
mtiful  estate.  This  for  a  good  while  proved  his 
sfortune^  as  it  furnished  his  unexperienced  age 
th  the  opportunities  of  evil  company,  and  a  sen- 
il  life.  He  might  have  longer  wandered  in  the 
)yrinths  of  vice  and  folly^  had  not  Emilia's  pru- 
nt  conduct  won  him  over  to  the  government  of  his 
ison.  Her  ingenuity  has  been  constantly  em- 
3yed  in  humanizing  his  passions^  and  refining  his 
3asures.  She  has  showed  him,  by  her  own  ex- 
iple^  that  virtue  is  consistent  with  decent  freedoms 
d  good-humour,  or  rather  that  it  ca^not  subsist 
thout  them.  Her  good  sense  readily  instructed 
r,  that  a  silent  example,  and  an  easy  unrepining 
haviour,  will  always  be  more  persuasive  than  the 
v^erity  of  lectures -and  admonitions ;  and  that  there 
so  much  pride  interwoven  into  the  make  of  human 
.ture,  that  an  obstinate  man  must  only  take  the 
nt  from  another^  and  then  be  left  to  advise  and 
rrect  himself.  Thus  by  an  artful  train  of  manage- 
ent,  and  unseen  persuasions,  having  at  first  brought 
m  not  to  dislike,  and  at  length  to  be  pleased  with 
at  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have  bore  to  hear 
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of,  she  then  knew  how  to  press  and  secure  this  aJ^ 
vantage^  by  approving  it  as  his  thought^  and  second-^ 
ing  it  as  his  proposal.  By  this  means  she  has  gained 
an  interest  in  some  of  his  leading  passions^  and  made 
them  accessary  to  his  reformation. 

'  There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's  conduct^ 
which  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning :  to  some^  per- 
haps^ it  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  a  triflings  incon- 
siderable circumstance:  but^  for  my  part^  I  think  it, 
highly  worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be  recommended 
to  the  consiaeration  of  the  fair  sex.  I  have  often 
thought  wrapping-gowns  and  dirty  linen,  with  all 
that  huddlea  economy  of  dress,  which  passes  under 
the  general  name  of  'a  mob,'  the  bane  of  conjugal 
love,  and  one  of  the  readiest  means  imaginable  to 
alienate  the  affection  of  a  husband,  especially  a 
fond  one.  I  have  heard  some  ladies,  who  nave  been 
surprised  by  company  in  such  a  deshabille,  apolc^ze 
for  it  after  this  manner :  'Truly,  I  am  ashamed  to 
be  caught  in  this  pickle:  but  my  husband  and  I  were 
sitting  all  alone  by  ourselves,  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  such  good  company.' — This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
fine  compliment  to  the  good  man,  which  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  returns  in  dogged  answers  and  a  churlish 
behaviour,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that  puts  him 
out  of  humour. 

'Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as  little 
inadvertences  and  n^lects  cast  a  blemish  upon  a 
great  character;  so  the  neglect  of  apparel,  even 
among  the  most  intimate  fiends,  does  insensibly 
lessen  their  regards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  fa^ 
miliarity  too  low  and  contemptible.  She  under- 
stands the  importance  of  those  things,  which  the  ge- 
nerality account  trifles;  and  considers  every  thing  as 
a  matter  of  consequence  that  has  the  least  tendency 
towards  keeping  up  or  abating  the  affection  of  her 
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iband ;  him  she  esteems  as  a  fit  object  to  employ 
ingenuity  in  pleasing,  because  he  is  to  be  pleased 
life. 

By  the  help  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  name- 
I  arts^  which  it  is  easier  for  her  to  practise  than  for 
ther  to  express^  by  the  obstinacy  of  her  goodness 
[  unprovoked  submission,  in  spite  of  all  her  afflic- 
is  and  ill  usage,  Bromius  is  become  a  man  of  sense 
[  a  kind  husband,  and  Emilia  a  happy  wife. 
Ye  guardian  angels,  to  whose  care  Heaven  has  in- 
sted  its  dear  Emilia,  guide  her  still  forward  in  the 
lis  of'  virtue,  defend  her  from  the  insolence  and 
»ngs  of  this  undisceming  world ;  at  length,  when 
must  no  more  converse  with  such  purity  on  earthy 
I  her  gently  hence,  innocent  and  unreprovable,  to 
etter  place,  where,  by  an  easy  transition  from 
It  she  now  is,  she  may  shine  forth  an  angel  of 
It.' 
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— Folsf  htee  tub  luceviderif 
Judicis  arg^ium  qtuB  nonfimadat  acumen. 

HOR.  A&S  FO£T.  S0S. 

—Some  choose  the  dearest  light, 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  pierdng  eye. 

ROSCOMMOV. 

AVB  seen,  in  the  works  of  a  modem  philosopher^ 
lap  of  the  spots  in  the  sun.  My  last  paper  of  the 
Its  and  blemishes  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  nmy 
considered  as  a  piece  of  the  same  nature.  IV> 
sue  the  allusion :  as  it  is  observed,  that  among 
bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body  abovemen« 

og3 
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tioned^  there  are  some  whicli  glow  more  intensely^ 
and  dart  a  stronger  light  than  others ;  so^  notwith- 
standing I  have  already  shown  Milton's  poem  to  he 
very  beautiful  in  general^  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
take  notice  of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  me  more 
exquisite  than  the  rest.  Milton  nas  proposed  the 
subject  of  his  poem^  in  the  following  verses : 

Of  man*s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  voe^ 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  heavenly  muse  l-^  i.  1. 

These  lines^  are  perhaps,  as  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
adorned as  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  parti- 
cular the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  turns  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very  pro- 
perly made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired  Moses  in  those 
books,  from  whence  our  author  drew  his  subject,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  therein  represented  as 
operating  after  a  particular  manner  in  tne  first  pro*' 
duction  of  nature.  This  whole  exordium  rises  very 
happily  into  noble  language  and  sentiment,  as  i 
thmk  the  transition  to  tae  mble  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  natural. 

The  nine  days'  astonishment  in  which  the  angels 
lay  entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fidl 
£rom  heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either  the 
use  of  thought  or  speech,  is  a  noble  circumstance, 
and  very  finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with 
the  same  furious  element,  with  that  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  the  exclusion  of  Hope  from  those  infer-* 
nal  regions,  are  instances  of  the  same  great  and  fruit- 
ful invention. 
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The  thoughts  in  the  first  spcecli  and  description 

Satan^  who  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 

em^  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea 

him.      His  pride^  envy^  and  revenge^  obstinacy^ 

!Spair^  and  imp^tence^  are  all  of  them  very  art- 

ily  interwoven.      In  shorty  his  first  speech  is  a 

amplication  of  all  those  passions^  which  discover 

lemselves  separately  in  several  other  of  his  speeches 

i  the  poem.     The  whole  part  of  this  great  enemy 

.'  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents^  as  are  very 

pt  to  raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagination.   Of 

lis  nature,  in  the  book  now  before  us,  is  his  being 

lie  first  that  awakens  out  of  the  general  trance,  with 

is  posture  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rising  from  it, 

nd  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear : 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 

With  head  up-lifl  above  the  wave^  and  eyes 

That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  beside. 

Prone  on  the  the  ^ood  extended,  long  and  large. 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood— 

Forthwith,  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 

Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roll'd 

In  UUows,  leave  i*th*midst  a  horrid  vale; 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight.— 

— His  pond'rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Bdiind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  ev*ning,  from  the  top  of  Fesole^ 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Ilivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norw^;ian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  werebut  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marlv—  i.  192,  &c. 
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To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  £i]len  angels' 
that  lay  plunged  and  stupified  in  the  sea  of  fire : 

He  callM  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  heQ  resounded.—  i  314. 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem 
worked  up  to  a  greater  sublimity,  than  that  wherein 
his  person  is  described  in  those  celebrated  lines :  ^ 

— He,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower,  &c.  L  569. 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable  to  his 
character,  and  suitable  to  a  created  being  of  the 
most  exalted  and  most  depraved  nature.  Such  ia 
that  in  which  he  takes  possession  of  his  place  of  tor- 
ments : 

—Hail  horrors !  hail 
Infernal  world !  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Heceive  thy  new  possessor,  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time.        i.  250* 

And  afterwards : 

— Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free !  th' Ahnighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  rdgn  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.       i.  256* 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  enraged  spirit 
utters  in  other  places  of  the  poem^  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with  ab- 
surdity^ and  incapable  of  shocking  a  religious  reader; 
his  words^  as  the  poet  himself  describes  them^  bear- 
ing only  a  ^semblance  of  worthy  not  substance.' 
He  is  likewise^  with  great  art;  describedasownijig  his 
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^ersary  to  be  Almightv.  Whatever  perverse  in- 
pretation  he  puts  on  tne  justice^  mercy^  and  other 
ributes  of  the  Supreme  Beings  he  frequently  con- 
ses  his  omnipotence^  that  being  the  perfection  he 
s  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consideration 
ich  could  support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of 
defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance 
his  bursting  out  in  tears,  upon  his  survey  of  those 
lumerable  spirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the 
ae  guilt  and  ruin  with  himself: 

—He  now  prepared 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend. 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  Attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.—  i.  615. 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abundance  of 
irning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry, 
lich  rises  in  a  great  measure  from  its  describing 
e  places  where  they  were  worshipped,  by  those 
autifid  marks  of  rivers  so  frequent  among  the  an- 
;nt  poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place 
omer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list  of  war- 
)rs,  in  his  view.  The  diaracters  of  Moloch  and 
3lial  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  their  respective 
eeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  book. 
be  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely  romantic,  and 
itable  to  what  we  read  among  the  ancients  of  the 
Drship  which  was  paid  to  that  idol : 

*  — Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Ldmnon  allured 

*  This  quotation  from  Milton,  and  the  paragraph  immediately 
lowing  it,  were  not  in  tlie  first  publication  of  this  paper  in  folio. 
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The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate^ 

In  amorous  ditties  ail  a  summer's  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love  tale 

Infected  Sion*s  daughters  with  like  heat* 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Ezekiel  saw ;  when,  by  the  vision  led. 

His  eyes  survey*d  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah —  i.  446. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as  a  note  on 
this  beantifiil  passage^  the  account  given  us  by  the 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Maundrell  of  this  ancient  piece 
of  wor^p^  and  probably  the  first  occasion  of  such  a 
superstition.  ^  We  came  to  a  fiur  large  river—* 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis^  so  famous  for 
the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  lamentation 
of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which 
Lucian  relates  concerning  this  river^  viz.  That  this 
stream^  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year>  especially 
about  the  feast  of  Adonis^  is  of  a  bloody  colour ; 
which  the  heathens  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from 
a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death  of 
Adonis^  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar^  in  the  moun- 
tains out  of  which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like 
this  we  saw  actually  come  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was 
stained  to  a  surprising  redness ;  and  as  we  observed 
in  travellings  had  discoloured  the  sea  a  great  way 
into  a  reddiSii  hue^  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  oi 
minium^  or  red  earthy  washed  into  the  river  by  the 
violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by  any  stain  from 
Adonis's  blood.' 

The  passage  in  the  catalc^e^  explaining  the  man- 
ner how  spirits  transform  themselves  by  contraction 
or  enlargement  of  their  dimensions,  is  introduced 
with  great  judgement,  to  make  way  for  several  sur- 
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sing  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There 
ows  one  at  the  very  end  of  the  first  book^  which 
;rhat  the  French  critics  call  marvellous^  but  at  the 
le  time  probable  by  reason  of  the  passage  last  men- 
led.  As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is  finished^ 
are  told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spirits  im- 
diately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass> 
it  there  might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  as- 
(ibly  in  this  capacious  hall.  But  it  is  the  poet's 
inement  upon  this  thought  which  I  most  acunire^ 
1  which  is  indeed  very  noble  in  itself.  For  he 
L  us^  that  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  among  the 
len  spirits  contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the 
it  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their  natural 
nensions : 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 

Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large. 

Though  without  number,  still  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  full.  —  i.  789. 

le  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  description  of 
e  Pandeemonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 
There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the  first  book 
9nderfully  poetical,  and  instances  of  that  sublime 
iuius  so  peculiar  to  the  author.  Such  is  the  de- 
ription  of  AzazeFs  stature,  and  the  infernal  stan- 
ird  which  he  unfurls;  as  also  of  that  ghastly  light 
r  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their 
ace  of  torments : 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimm*ring  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful. -«  i.  181. 
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The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  iajlen  angels  when 
drawn  up  in  battle  array : 

—  The  universal  host  upsent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night  i.,541. 

The  review^  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal 
army: 

—  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battafion  views,  their  order  due, 
Thdr  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods. 

Their  number  last  he  sums ;  and  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories.  —  L  567. 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  draw^ 
ing  of  their  swords : 

He  spake ;  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 

Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumined  helL—  i.  663. 

The  sudden  production  of  the  Pandsemonium : 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet.  i.  710. 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  in  it : 

—  From  the  arched  roof, 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets  *,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky^—  i.  736. 

*  Cresset,  i.  e.  a  blazing  light  set  on  a  beacon,  in  French,  croi» 
sette,  because  beacons  formerly  had  crosses  on  their  tops. 

JOHKSOir. 
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"here  are,  also^  several  noble  similes  and  allusions 
le  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  here  I  must 
Tvc^  that  when  Milton  alludes  either  to  things 
ersonsj  he  never  quits  his  simile  till  it  rises  to 
e  very  great  idea^  which  is  often  foreign  to  the 
siou  that  gave  birth  to  it.  The  resemblance 
>  not^  perhaps^  last  above  a  line  or  two^  but  the 
:  runs  on  with  the  hint  till  he  has  raised  out  of 
)me  glorious  image  or  sentiment^  proper  to  in- 
le  the  mind  of  the  reader^  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
3  kind  of  entertainment  which  is  suitable  to  the 
ire  of  an  heroic  poem.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
ii  Homer's  and  Virgil's  way  of  writing,  cannot 
be  pleased  with  this  kind  of  structure  in  Milton's 
ilitudes.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head, 
luse  ignorant  readers,  who  have  formed  their 
e  upon  the  quaint  similes  and  little  turns  of  wit, 
ch  are  so  much  in  vogue  among  modern  poets, 
Qot  relish  these  beauties  which  are  of  a  much 
tier  nature,  and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  censure  Mil- 
s  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not  see  any  sur- 
ing  points  of  likeness.  Monsieur  Perrault  was  a 
1  of  this  vitiated  relish,  and  for  that  very  reason 
endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  several  of  Ho- 
'*s  similitudes,  which  he  calls  '  comparaisons  d 
rue  queue/  '  long-tailed  comparisons.'  I  shall  con- 
ic this  paper  on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the 
wer  which  Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault 
this  occasion  :  '  Comparisons,'  says  he,  '  in  odes 
epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only  to  illustrate 
embellish  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse  and  relax 
mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging 
L  from  too  painful  an  attention  to  the  principal 
ject,  and  by  leading  him  into  other  agreeable 
ges.  Homer,  says  he,  excelled  in  this  particular^ 
)sc  comparisons  abound  with  such  images  of  na*i 

OL.  VIII.  H  H 
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ture  as  are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  His  sub- 
jects. He  continually  instructs  the  reader^  and  makes 
him  take  notice  even  in  objects  which  are  every  day 
before  his  eyes^  of  such  circumstances  as  we  should 
not  otherwise  have  observed.'  To  this  he  adds,  as  a 
maxim  universally  acknowledged,  '  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparison  to 
correspond  ^vith  one  another  exactly,  but  that  a  ge- 
neral resemblance  is  sufficient,  and  that  too  much 
nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the  rhetorican  and 
epigrammatist.' 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great  &ble  is  the  soul  of 
each  poem,  so  to  give  their  works  an  agreeable  va- 
riety, their  episodes  are  so  many  short  fables,  and 
their  similes  so  many  short  episodes ;  to  which  you 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their  metaphors  are  so 
many  short  similes.  If  the  reader  considers  the  com- 
parisons in  the  first  book  of  Milton,  of  the  sun  in  an 
eclipse,  of  the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarm- 
ing about  their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance,  in  the  view 
wherein  I  have  here  placed  them,  he  wiU  easily  dis- 
cover the  great  beatities  that  are  in  each  of  those 
passages. 

L 
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Vulnut  alU  verus,  et  ccbco  carpUur  ignu 

YIRG.  JEV.  iv.  2. 

A  latent  fire  preys  on  his  feverish  veins. 

B  circumstances  of  my  correspondent,  whose  let- 
I  now  insert,  are  so  firequent  that  I  cannot  want 
ipassion  so  much  as  to  forbear  lapng  it  before 
town.  There  is  something  so  mean  and  inhuman 
%  direct  Smithfield  bargain  for  children,  that  if 
s  lover  carries  his  point,  and  observes  the  rules  he 
itends  to  follow,  I  do  not  only  wish  him  success, 
:  also  that  it  may  animate  others  to  follow  his 
imple.  I  know  not  one  motive  relating  to  this  life, 
ich  would  produce  s.")  many  honourable  and  wor- 
r  actions,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  woman  of 
rit.  There  would  ten  thousand  ways  of  industry 
i  honest  ambition  be  pursued  by  young  men,  who 
ieved  that  the  persons  admired  had  value  enough 
their  passion,  to  attend  the  event  of  their  good 
tune  in  ^  their  applications,  in  order  to  make 
jir  circumstances  fall  in  with  the  duties  they  owe 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  country.  All 
ise  relations  a  man  should  think  of  who  intends  to 
into  the  state  of  marriage,  and  expects  to  make  it 
tate  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

"MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  for  some  years  indulged  a  passion  for 
iToung  lady  of  age  and  quality  suitable  to  my  own, 
t  very  much   superior  in   fortune.      It  is  the 
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fashion  with  parents^  how  justly  I  leave  you  to  judge, 
to  make  all  regards  give  way  to  the  article  of  wealth. 
From  this  one  consideration  it  is,  that  I  have  con- 
cealed the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her ;  but  I  am  be- 
holden to  the  force  of  my  love  for  many  advantages 
which  I  reaped  from  it  towards  the  better  conduct  of 
my  life.  A  certain  complacency  to  all  the  world,  a 
strong  desire  to  oblige  wherever  it  lay  in  my  power, 
and  a  circumspect  behaviour  in  all  my  words  and  ac- 
tions, have  rendered  me  more  particularly  acceptable 
to  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had 
the  same  good  effect  upon  my  fortune,  and  I  have 
increased  in  riches,  in  proportion  to  my  advance- 
ment in  those  arts  which  make  a  man  agreeable  and 
amiable.  There  is  a  certain  sympathy  which  wall  tell 
my  mistress,  from  these  circumstances,  that  it  is  I 
who  write  this  for  her  reading,  if  you  will  please  to 
insert  it.  There  is  not  a  downright  enmity,  but  a 
great  coldness  between  our  parents ;  so  that  if  either 
of  us  declared  any  kind  sentiments  for  each  other, 
her  friends  would  be  very  backward  to  lay  an  obliga- 
tion upon  our  funily,  and  mine  to  receive  it  from 
hers.  Under  these  delicate  circumstances  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  act  with  safety.  I  have  no  reason  to 
fency  my  mistres  has  any  regard  for  me,  but  from  a 
very  disinterested  value  which  I  have  for  her.  If 
from  any  hint  in  any  future  paper  of  yours  she  gives 
me  the  least  encouragement,  1  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
surmount  all  other  difficulties ;  and  inspired  by  so 
noble  a  motive  for  the  care  of  my  fortune,  as  the  l)e- 
lief  she  is  to  be  concerned  in  it,  I  will  not  despair  of 
receiving  her  one  day  from  her  father's  own  hand. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

^*  humble  servant, 

"  CLYTANDER.** 
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'^  TO  HIS  WORSHIP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

he  humble  petitition  of  Anthony  Title-page,  sta- 
loner,  in  the  centre  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields^ 

^*  SHOWETH,    . 

■  That  your  petitioner,  and  his  forefathers,  have 
a  sellers  of  books  for  time  immemorial:  that 
r  petitioner's  ancestor.  Crouch-back  Title-page, 
I  the  first  of  that  vocation  in  Britain :  who,  keeping 

station,  in  fair  weather,  at  the  comer  of  Loth- 
y,  was,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  "  The  Sta- 
ler," a  name  which  from  him  all  succeeding  book- 
ers have  affected  to  bear :  that  the  station  of  your 
itioner  and  his  father  has  been  in  the  place  of  his 
isent  settlement  ever  since  that  square  has  been 
It :  that  your  petitioner  has  formerly  had  the  ho- 
ir  of  your  worship's  custom,  and  hopes  you  never 
i  reason  to  complain  of  your  penny-worths :  that 
rticularly  he  sold  you  your  first  Lilly's  Grammar, 
1  at  the  same  time  a  W  it's  Commonwealth,  almost 
good  as  new :  moreover,  that  your  first  rudimental 
;ays  in  Spectatorship,  were  made  in  your  peti- 
ner's  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for  hours  to- 
ther,  sometimes  on  his  books  upon  the  rails,  some- 
aes  on  the  little  hieroglyphics  either  gilt,  silvered, 

plain,  which  the  Egyptian  woman  the  other  side 

the  shop  had  wrought  in  gingerbread,  and  some- 
nes  on  the  English  youths,  who  in  sundry  places 
ere,  were  exercising  themselves  in  the  traditional 
lorts  of  the  field. 

"  From  these  considerations  it  is,  that  your  peti- 
Qner  is  encouraged  to  apply  himself  to  you,  and  to 
roceed  humbly  to  acquaint  your  worship,  that  he 
is  certain  intelligence  that  you  receive  great  num- 
iTs  of  defamatory  letters  designed  by  their  authors 
» be  published,  which  you  throw  a^de  and  totally 
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neglect :  Your  petitioner^  therefore^  prays,  that  you 
will  please  to  bestow  on  him  those  renise  letters,  and 
he  hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  more  plentiful 
provision  for  nis  £aunily ;  or,  at  the  worst,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  sell  them  by  the  pound  weight  to 
his  good  customers  the  pastry-cooks  of  Ldonon  and 
Westminster. 

"  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  &c. 

^cripQ  THB  SPECTATOR. 

'*  The  humble  petition  of  Bartholomew  Ladylove, 
of  Round-court,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  neighbours, 

"  SHOWETH, 

"  That  your  petitioners  have,  with  great  indus- 
try and  application,  arrived  at  the  most  exact  art 
of  invitation  or  entreaty :  that,  by  a  beseeching  art 
and  persuasive  address,  they  have,  for  many  years  last 
past  peaceably  drawn  in  every  tenth  passenger,  whe- 
they  they  intended  or  not  to  call  at  their  shops,  to 
come  in  and  buy ;  and  from  that  softness  of  beha- 
viour have  arrived  among  tradesmen  at  the  gentle 
appellation  of  '  The  Fawners :' 

'^  That  there  have  of  late  set  up  amongst  us  certain 
persons  from  Monmouth-street  and  Long-lane,  who 
by  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and  loudness  of  their 
tnrpats,  draw  off  the  regard  of  all  passengers  from 
your  said  petitioners ;  from  which  violence  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^  The  Worriers :' 
-  ^'  That  while  your  petitioners  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive passengers  with  a  submissive  bow,  and  repeat 
with  a  gentk  voice,  '  Ladies,  what  do  you  want  ? 
pray  look  in  here;'  the  worriers  reach  out  their 
hands  at  pistol-shot,  and  seize  the  customers  at  arms- 
length. 
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•  ^  That  while  the  fewners  strain  and  relax  the  mus- 
s  of  their  feces,  in  making  distinction  between  a 
nster  in  a  coloured  scarf  and  a  handmaid  in  a 
aw  hat,  the  worriers  use  the  same  roughness  to 
:h,  and  prevail  upon  the  easiness  of  the  passengers, 
the  impoverishment  of  your  petitioners. 
^^  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray, 
it  the  worriers  may  not  be  permitted  to  inhabit 
2  politer  parts  of  the  town ;  and  that  Round-court 
ly  remain  a  receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  more  soft 
ucation. 

And  your  petitioners/'  &c. 


<c 


The  petition  of  the  New-exchange,  concern^ 
g  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling,  and  particularlv 
iuing  goods  by  the  complexion  of  the  seller,  will 
:  considered  on  another  occasion. 
T 
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Nim  tcUi  auxiRo,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget,'^- 

viRG.  Mm,  ii.  521. 
These  times  want  other  aids.— 

•  .    DRTDEK. 

)UR  late  newspapers  being  full  of  the  project  now 
n  foot  in  the  court  of  France  for  establishing  a  po- 
itical  academy,  and  I  myself  having  received  letters 
rom  several  virtuosos  among  my  foreign  correspond- 
nts,  which  give  some  light  into  that  affair,  I  intend 
0  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's  speculation.  A 
;^neral  account  of  this  project  may  be  met  with 
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in  the  Daily  Courant  of  Last  Friday  in  the  following 
words^  translated  from  the  Gazette  of  Amsterdam. 

Paris,  February  12.  'It  is  confirmed  that  the 
king  has  resolved  to  estabish  a  new  academy  for  po- 
litics, of  which  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  minister  and 
secretary  of  state,  is  to  be  protector.  Six  academi- 
cians are  to  be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
for  beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into  which  no 
person  is  to  be  admitted  under  twenty-five  years  of 
3ge ;  they  must  likewise  have  each  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  either  in  possession,  or  to 
come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The  king  will  allow 
to  each  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  They  are 
likewise  to  have  able  masters  to  teach  them  the  ne- 
cessary sciences,  and.to  instruct  them  in  all  the  trea- 
ties of  peace,  alliance,  and  others,  which  have  been 
made  in  several  ages  past.  These  members  are  to 
meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Louvre.  From  this  semi- 
nary are  to  be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies,  who 
by  degrees  may  advance  to  higher  employments.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who  have  appeared 
in  that  nation  of  late  years  have,  on  the  contrary, 
rendered  it  either  the  pity  or  contempt  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  cardinal  erected  that  famous  academy 
which  has  carried  all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  to 
the  greatest  height.  His  chief  design  in  that  insti- 
tution was  to  divert  the  men  of  genius  from  meddling 
with  politics,  a  province  in  which  he  did  not  care  to 
have  any  one  else  to  interfere  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  seems  resolved  to 
make  several  young  men  in  France  as  wise  as  him- 
self, and  is  therefore  taken  up  at  present  in  esta^ 
blishing  a  nursery  of  statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  also  be 
erected  a  seminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who  are 
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be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Main- 
ion^  and  to  be  despatched  into  foreign  courts  upon 
yr  emergencies  of  state :  but  as  the  news  of  this 
t  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed^  I  shall  take 
further  notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may,  doubtless,  remember 
it  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  which  had 
en  carried  on  so  successfully  by  the  enemy,  their 
nerals  were  many  of  them  transformed  into  am- 
ssadors  ;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  com- 
anded  in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems,  brought 

little  honour  and  advantage  to  their  great  mo- 
irch,  that  he  is  resolved  to  trust  his  affairs  no  longer 

the  hands  of  those  military  gentlemen. 
The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very  much 
iserve  our  attention.  The  students  are  to  have  in 
)ssession,  or  reversion,  an  estate  of  two  thousand 
rench  livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the  present  ex- 
lange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred 
id  twenty-six  pounds  English.  This,  with  the  royal 
lowance  of  a  thousand  livres,  will  enable  them  to 
nd  themselves  in  coffee  and  snuff;  not  to  mention 
ewspapers,  pen  and  ink,  wax  and  wafers,  with  the 
ke  necessaries  for  politicians. 

A  man  must  be  at  least  five  and  twenty  before  he 
an  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  academy, 
hough  there  is  no  question  but  many  grave  persons 
f  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who  have  been  con- 
tant  readers  of  the  Paris  Gazette,  will  be  glad  to 
)egin  the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon 
his  list  of  politicians. 

The  society  of  these  hopeful  young  gentlemen  is 
:o  be  under  the  direction  of  six  professors,  who,  it 
seems,  are  to  be  speculative  statesmen,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy.  These  six 
wise  masters,  according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  to  them : 
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The  fbst  k  to  instmct  tlie  studentB  in  state  leger^ 
demaiii ;  as  haw  to  take  <^tiie  impresBioa  of  a  aeal^ 
to  split  a  wafer,  to  open  a  letter,  to  fold  it  iqi  a^un^ 
vitn  ot}ier  the  like  ingenioiis  feats  of  dexterity  and 
art.  When  the  students  hare  aooomplisfaed  thon- 
telres  in  this  part  of  their  pnifession,  thej  are  to  be 
delirered  into  the  hands  of  their  second  instructor, 
who  is  a  kind  of  postore^master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  jndiciooaij, 
to  shrug  np  their  shoulders  in  a  dnhioas  case,  to  oon- 
nire  with  either  eye,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  piditical  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  foreign  mi- 
nister in  his  ordinary  discourse.  And  to  the  end 
that  this  college  of  statesmen  may  be  thorau^dy 
practised  in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  nae 
of  it  in  their  common  conversationsy  before  they  are 
employed  either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs.  If  one 
of  them  asks  another  what  o'clock  it  is,  the  other  is 
to  answer  him  indirectly,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  off 
the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis  d'or, 
he  must  b^  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  it  be  in- 
quired of  hun  whether  the  king  is  at  Versailles  or 
Marly,  he  must  answer  in  a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked 
the  news  of  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  subject  of  a 
proclamation,  he  is  to  reply  that  he  has  not  yet  read 
It ;  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining  himself  so 
far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in  wrinkles,  or 
elevate  the  left  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professor  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of 
political  characters  and  hieroglyphics;  and  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  perfect  also  in  this  practice, 
they  are  not  to  send  a  note  to  one  another,  though 
it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiayel,  which 
is  not  written  in  cipher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chosen 
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;  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read 
the  controversies  of  probable  doctrines^  mental  re- 
vation,  and  the  rights  of  princes.  This  learned 
n  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar,  syntax,  and 
istruing  part  of  Treaty  Latin  ;  how  to  distinguish 
tween  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and  likewise  de- 
mstrate  how  the  same  form  of  words  may  lay  an 
ligation  upon  any  prince  in  Europe,  different  from 
at  which  it  lays  upon  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
e  is  likewise  to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws, 
)p-holes,  and  evasions,  in  the  most  solemn  compacts, 
d  particularly  a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of 
te  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jesuits,  namely,  that 
ntradictory  interpretations  of  the  same  article  may 
»th  of  them  be  true  and  valid. 
When  our  statesmen  are  sufliciently  improved  by 
lese  several  instructors,  they  are  to  receive  their 
St  polishing  from  one  who  is  to  act  among  them 
i  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This  gentleman  is  to 
ve  them  lectures  upon  those  important  points  of  the 
bow-chair  and  the  stair-head,  to  instruct  them  in 
le  different  situations  of  the  right  hand,  and  to  fur- 
ish  them  with  bows  and  inclinations  of  all  sizes, 
leasures  and  proportions.  In  short,  this  professor 
i  to  give  the  society  their  stiffening,  and  infuse  into 
leir  manners  that  beautiful  political  starch,  which 
lay  qualify  them  for  levees,  conferences,  visits,  and 
lake  them  shine  in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look 
pon  as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars, 
i^ich  are  to  be  observed  in  this  society  of  unfledged 
tatesmen ;  but  I  must  confess  had  I  a  son  of  five 
md  twenty,  that  should  take  it  into  his  head  at  that 
ige  to  set  up  for  a  politician,  I  think  I  should  go 
lear  to  disinherit  him  for  a  blockhead.  Besides,  I 
>hould  be  apprehensive  lest  the  same  arts  which  are 
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to  enable  him  to  negotiate  between  potentates, 
might  a  little  infect  his  ordinary  behaviour  between 
man  and  man.  There  is  no  question  but  these 
young  Machiavels  will^  in  a  little  time,  turn  their 
college  upside  down  with  plots  and  stratagems,  and 
lay  as  many  schemes  to  circumvent  one  another  in 
a  frog  or  a  salad,  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in 
practice  to  over-reach  a  neighbouring  prince  or 
state. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  pu- 
nished theft  in  their  young  men  when  it  was  disco- 
vered, looked  upon  it  as  honourable  if  it  succeeded. 
Provided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  unsuspected, 
a  youth  might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say 
the  historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to  hin- 
der them  from  being  imposed  upon,  either  in  their 
public  or  private  negotiations.  Whether  any  such 
relaxations  of  morality,  such  little  jeux  d*esprtt, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary 
of  politicians,  I  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
founder. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  fair  warning  given  us 
by  this  doughty  body  of  statesmen  :  and  as  Sylla  saw 
many  Mariuses  in  Caesar,  so  I  think  we  may  discover 
many  Torcys  in  this  college  of  academicians.  What- 
ever we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  neither  our 
Smyrna  nor  St.  James's  will  be  a  match  for  it.  Our 
coffee-houses  are,  indeed,  very  good  institutions; 
but  whether  or  no  these  our  British  schools  of  poli- 
tics may  fui^nish  out  as  able  envoys  and  secretaries 
as  an  academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
vnll  deserve  our  serious  consideration,  especially  if 
we  remember  that  our  country  is  more  &mous  for 
producing  men  of  integrity  than  statesmen :  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,.  French  truth  and  British  policy 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  nothing;  as  the  Earl  of 
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Chester  has  very  well  observed  in  his  n^mnime 
tin  upon  that  baxren  subject.. 

L. 
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'^QuaformOf  ut  9e  tibi  temper 
Imputet  f — 

JUT.  SAT.  vu  177. 

What  beauty,  or  what  chastity,  can  bea^ 
So  great  a  pricey  ii^  statdy  and  severe^ 
She  still  insults  ?« 

DRYUBir. 
"  MB.  8PSCTAT0R, 

I  WRITS  this  to  communicate  to  you  a  mis&rtune 
'hich  frequently  happens,  and  therefore  deserves^ 
onsoktory,  discourse  on  the  subject.  I  was,  within 
liis  half  year,  in  the  possession  of  as  much  beauty 
nd  as  many  lovers,  as  any  young  lady  in  England, 
iut  my  admirers  have  left  me,  and  I  cazmot  com-* 
>lain  of  their  behaviour.  I  have  within  that  time 
Lad  the  small-pox :  and  this  &ce,  which,  according 
;o  many  amorous  epistles  which  I  have  by  me,  was 
he  seat  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  woman,  is  now 
lisfigured  with  sears.  It  goes  to  the  very  soul  of 
me  to  speak  what  I  really  think  of  my  face ;  a^d 
though  I  think  I  did  not  over-rate  my  beauty,  while 
I  had  it,  it  has  extremely  advanced  in  its  value  with 
me,  now  it  is  lost.  There  is  one  circumstance  which 
makes  my  case  very  particular;  the  ugliest  fellow 
that  ever  pretended  to  me,  was, .  and  is  most  in  my 

VOL.  VIII.  1  I 
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favour^  and  he  treats  me  at  present  the  most  unrea- 
sonably. If  you  could  make  him  return  an  obliga- 
tion which  he  owes  me^  in  liking  a  person  that  is  not 
amiable — But  there  is^  I  fear^  no  possibility  of  mak- 
ing passion  move  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  grati- 
tude. But  say  what  you  can  to  one  who  has  survived 
herself,  and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new  being. 
My  lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my  rivals,  my  rivals  are 
every  day  bewailing  me,  and  1  cannot  enjoy  what  I 
am,  by  reason  of  the  distracting  reflection  upon  what 
I  was.  Consider  the  woman  I  was  did  not  die  of  old 
age,  but  I  was  taken  off  in  the  prime  of  youth ;  and, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  may  have  forty 
years  after-life  to  come.  I  have  nothing  of  myself 
left,  which  I  like^  but  that 

'^  I  am,  SIR,      • 
*'  Your  most  humble  servant. 


"  PARTHENISSA." 


I 


When  Lewis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of  R»- 
milies,  the  addresses  to  him,  at  that  time,  were  full  of 
his  fortitude,  and  they  turned  his  misfortunes  to  his 
glory — in  that,  during  his  prosperity,  he  could  never 
have  manifested  his  heroic  constancy  under  dis- 
tresses, and  so  the  world  had  lost  the  most  eminent 
art  of  his  character.  Parthenissa's  condition  gives 
er  the  same  opportunity :  and  to  resign  ocmqaests 
is  a  task  as  difficult  in  a  beauty  as  a  hero.  In  the 
very  entrance  upon  this  work  sue  must  bum  all  her 
love-letters ;  or  since  she  is  so  candid  as  not  to  call 
her  lovers,  who  follow  her  no  longer,  unfaithful,  it 
would  be  a  very  good  b^inning  of  a  new  life  from 
that  of  a  beauty,  to  send  them  back  to  those  who 
writ  them,  with  this  honest  inscription, '  Articles  of 
a  marriage  treaty  broken  off  by  th^  small-pox.'  I 
have  known  but  ons  instance  where  a  matter  of  dus 
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I  went  on  after  a  like  misfortune^  where  the  lady^ 
•  was  a  woman  of  spirit^  writ  this  billet  to  her 
T  : 


SIR, 

^  If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had  this  terrible 
ady,  pray  come  and  see  me  now :  but,  if  you  sin- 
gly liked  me,  stay  away,  for  I  am  not  the  same 

*  CORINNA.' 

?he  lover  thought  there  was  something  so  sprightly 
her  behaviour,  that  he  answered : 


'  MADAM, 

^  I  AM  not  obliged,  since  you  are  not  the  same 
►man,  to  let  you  know  whether  I  flattered  you  or 
t ;  but  I  assure  vou  I  do  ilot,  when  I  teU  you  I  now 
:e  you  above  all  your  sex,  and  hope  you  will  bear 
lat  may  befall  me  when  we  are  both  one,  as  well  as 
u  do  what  happens  to  yourself  now  you  are  single ; 
erefore  I  am  ready  to  take  such  a  spirit  for  my 
mpanion  as  soon  as  you  please.  i 

'  AMILCAR.' 

If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own  mind,  and 
link  as  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to  have 
3ne  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great  dimi- 
ution  of  her  charms ;  and,  if  she  was  formerly  af- 
icted  too  much  with  them,  an  easy  behaviour  wiH 
lore  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  tnem.  Take  the 
^hole  sex  together,  and  you  find  those  who  have  the 
trongest  possession  of  men* s  hearts  are  not  eminent 
or  their  beauty.  You  see  it  often  happen  that  those 
rho  engage  men  to  the  greatest  rioience,  are  such, 

1 1  2' 
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tfce  wMe  iwiKlj  ;  Imt  hxfimg  WKf 
twilj  nnaedy  I  Mdd  mC  kcm  kj  c^ 
Her  cjcs  Jt  hat  net  AmK,  and  widi  a  mddai 
fiktt,  Ae  hAedtoaadhtr  to  9ee  who  mtar  her  wiKi 
fCMflnEwmr  hsauootBft,  fnat  1  wss  giiing  at-  TIib 
littfe  act  en^aiMd  tlie  and.  She  did  mC  vnder- 
Jtaad  bendur  ftr  die  olgeet  af  love,  and,  theiefiae, 
fliiemsaou  Hie  lover  is  a  ycij  liaiKrt  pbin  maa  ; 
and  wliat  dhanned  him  -was  a  ih—hpj  tiiatgoesaloi^ 
witbldmintlieesDeiaiidjojsof  fife,  not  taken  i^ 
with  hendl^  but  sneerefy  attentiire,  with  a  lead^ 
and  cheerfol  ndnd,  to  aeoon^anj  him  in  citiber. 

I  eaa  tell  PartheniMa  ftr  ha  eomfivt,  that  the 
beaotiety  geaealBj  neaidag,  aie  the  moat  imperti- 
nent  and  dlaagieeabJe  of  women.  An  appozent  de- 
iire  oi  admiiatioiiy  a  reflection  upon  their  own  ment, 
Md  apiedoaabdumoar  in  their  general  conduct,  are 
almost  inaepaiable  aeddents  in  beauties.  AH  jon 
obtain  of  them^  is  granted  to  imprntimity  and  mi« 
citation,  for  what  did  not  desenre  so  much  of  joor 
time,  and  yon  recover  horn  the  possession  of  it,  aa 
out  of  a  dream. 

Yon  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  hncv  which 
so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your  admiratioii  of  a 
beauty,  merely  as  such,  is  inconsistent  with  a  toler- 
able reflection  upon  yourself.  The  cheerful  good- 
humoured  creatures,  into  whose  heads  it  never  en- 
tered that  they  could  make  any  man  unhappy,  are 
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i  persons  fonned  for  making  men  happy.  There  is 
ss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig>  raise  paste>  write  a  good 
id^  keep  an  account^  give  a  reasonable  answer^ 
1  do  as  she  is  bid ;  while  her  eldest  sister^  Madam 
irtha^  is  out  of  humour^  has  the  spleen^  learns  by 
)OFts  of  people  of  higher  quality  new  ways  of 
ing  uneasy  and  displeased.     And  this  happens  for 

reason  in  the  worlds  but  that  poor  Liddy  knows 
3  has  no  i^uch  thing  as  a  certain  negligence  that  is 
becoming ;  that  there  is  not  I  know  not  what  in 
r  air ;  and  thatj  if  she  talks  like  a  fool^  there  is 

one  will  say,  *  Well !  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but 
ery  thing  pleases  when  she.  speaks  it.' 
Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great  beauties, 
id  they  will  tell  you  that  they  nate  their  wives  nine 
(urs  of  every  day  they  pass  together.  There  is 
ch  a  particularity  for  ever  affected  by  them,  that 
ey  are  encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all  they 
y  or  do.  They  pray  at  public  devotions,  as  they 
e  beauties.  They  converse  on  ordinary  occasions 
;  they  are  beauties.  Ask  Belinda  what  it  is  o'clock, 
id  she  is  at  a  stand  whether  so  great  a  beauty  should 
iswer  you.  In  a  word,  I  think,  instead  of  offering 
t  administer  consolation  to  Parthenissa,  I  should 
mgratulate  her  metamorphosis;  and,  however  she 
links  she  was  not  in  the  least  insolent  in  the  pros- 
erity  of  her  charms,  she  was  enough  so  to  find  she 
lay  make  herself  a  much  more  agreeable  creature 
a  her  present  adversity.  The  endeavour  to  please 
)  highly  promoted  by  a  consciousness  that  the  ap«' 
irobation  of  the  person  you  would  be  agreeable  to, 
3  a  favour  you  do  not  deserve ;.  for  in  this  case,  as- 
urance  of  success  is  the  most  certain  way  to  disap- 
)ointment.  Good-nature  will  always  supply  the 
ibsence  of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot  long  supply 
he  absence  of  good-nature. 
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It  you  would  enlarge  upon  the  ordinarj  mistakes^ 
den.  are  committed  jn  the  education  of  our  children. 
:lie  more  easily  flattered  myself,  that  you  would  one 
ne  or  other  resume  this  consideration^  because  you 
1  us  that  your  168th  paper^  was  only  composed  of 
Few  broken  hints ;  but  finding  myself  hitherto,  dis* 
ipointed>  I  have  ventured  to  send  you^  my  own 
oughts  on  this  subject. 

^^  I  remember  Pericles^  in  his  famous  oration  at 
le  funeral  of  those  Athenian  young  men^  who  pe« 
shed  in  the  Samian  expedition^  has  a  thought  very 
Luch  celebrated  by  several  ancient  critics^  namely^ 
lat  the  loBS^  whicn  the  commonwealth  suffered  by 
le  destruction  of  its  youths  was  like  the  loss  whicn 
le  year  would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the 
pring.  The  prejudice  which  the  public  sustains 
rom  a  wrong  education  of  children,  is  an  evil  of  the 
ame  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and 
lefrauds  our  country  of  those  persons,  who,  with  due 
are,  might  make  an  eminent  figure  in  their  respec- 
ive  posts  of  life. 

''  I  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Juan  Huartes,  a 
Spanish  physician,  entitled  Examen  de  Ingenios, 
(therein  he  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his  first  positions^ 
that  nothing  but  nature  can  qualify  a  man  ror  learn- 
ing ;  and  that  without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  or  science  which  he  studies,  his  utmost 
pains  and  application,  assisted  by  the  ablest  masters^ 
will  be  to  no  purpose. 

'^He  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of  Tully's  son^ 
Marcus. 

"  Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  son  in  that 
sort  of  learning  which  he  designed  him  for,  sent  him 
to  Athens,  the  most  celebrated  academy  at  that  time 
in  the  world,  and  where  a  vast  concourse,  out  of  the 
most  polite  nations,  could  not  but  furnish  the  young 
gentleman  with  a  multitude  of  great  examples  and 
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acddeots  that  mig^  iaseiisibly  have  imtmcted  him 
in  his  designed  studies.  He  pkoed  him  onder  the 
care  oi  CiatippaSy  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers of  the  age  ;  and,  as  if  all  the  books  which 
were  at  that  time  written,  had  not  been  sufficient  for 
hisusc^  he  composed  others  on  purpose  for  him :  not* 
withstanding  all  this,  historv  informs  us  that  Mar- 
cus proved  a  mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature,  who 
it  seems  was  even  with  the  son  for  her  prodigality 
to  the  &ther,  rendered  him  incapable  of  improving 
by  all  the  role^  of  eloquence,  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy, his  own  endeavours,  and  the  most  refinea  con- 
versation in  Athens.  This  author  therefore  proposes, 
that  there  should  be  certain  triers  or  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  to  inspect  the  genius  of  every 
particular  boy,  and  to  allot  him  the  part  that  is  most 
suitable  to  his  natural  talents. 

'^  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  tells  us,  that  So- 
crates, who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife,  used  to  say, 
that  as  his  mother,  though  she  was  very  skilful  in 
her  profession,  could  not  deliver  a  woman  unless  she 
was  first  with  child,  so  neither  could  he  himself  raise 
knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where  nature  had  not  plant- 
ed it. 

"  Accordingly,  the  method  this  philosopher  took, 
of  instructing  his  scholars  by  several  interrogatories 
or  questions,  was  only  helping  the  birth,  and  bringing 
their  own  thoughts  to  light. 

"  The  Spanish  doctor  above-mentioned,  as  his  spe- 
culations grew  more  refined,  asserts  that  every  kind 
of  wit  has  a  particular  science  corresponding  to  it, 
and  in  which  alone  it  can  be  truly  excellent.  As 
to  those  geniuses,  which  may  seem  to  have  an  equal 
aptitude  for  several  things,  he  regards  them  as  so 
many  unfinished  pieces  of  nature  wrought  ofif  in 
haste. 

"  There  arc  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  nature 
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as  been  so  unkind  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
lining  in  some  science  or  other.  There  isr  a  oer- 
lin  bias  towards  knowledge  in  every  mind^  which 
lay  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  appli- 
ations. 

*'  The  story  of  Clavius  *  is  very  well  known.  He 
;ras  entered  m  a  college  of  Jesuits^  and>  after  having 
leen  tried  at  several  parts  of  learnings  was  upon  the 
roint  of  being  dismissed  as  a  hopeless  blockhead^ 
ill  one  of  the  Fathers  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
n  essay  of  his  parts  in  geometry^  which^  it  seems> 
kit  his  genius  so  luckily^  that  he  afterwards  became 
me  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  Fathers, 
n  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student^  has  not 
i  little  contributed  to  the  figure  which  their  order 
ists  made  in  the  world. 

"  How  different  from  this  manner  of  education  is 
that  which  prevails  in  our  ovni  country !  where  no- 
thing is  more  usual,  than  to  see  forty  or  fifty  boys 
of  several  ages^  tempers,  and  inclinations,  ranged  to- 
gether in  the  same  class^  employed  upon  the  same 
authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks !  Whatever 
their  natural  genius  may  be,  they  are  aU  to  be  made 
poets,  historians,  and  orators  alike.  They  are  all 
obliged  to  have  the  same  capacity,  to  bring  in  the 
same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  furnish  out  the  same 
portion  of  prose.  Every  boy  is  bound  to  have  as 
good  a  memory  as  the  captdin  of  the  form.  To  be 
brief,  instead  of  adapting  studies  to  the  particular 
genius  of  a  youth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man^ 
that  he  should  adapt  his  genius  to  his  studies.  This 
1  must  confess,  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  the 

*  Christopher  Clavius,  a  geometrician  and  astronomer,  author  of 
five  volumes  in  folio,  who  died  at  Rome  in  16 18^  aged  75« 
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instructor  as  to  the  parent^  who  will  never  be  brought 
to  believe^  that  his  son  is  not  capable  of  performing 
as  much  as  his  neighbour's^  and  that  he  may  not 
make  him  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to. 

'^  If  the  present  age  is  more  laudable  than  those 
which  have  gone  before  it  in  any  single  particular^ 
it  is  in  that  generous  care  which  several  well-dis- 
posed persons  have  taken  in  the  education  of  poor 
children :  and  as  in  these  charity  schools^  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  overweening  fondness  of  a  parent, 
the  directors  of  them  would  make  than  beneficial 
to  the  public^  if  they  considered  the  precept  which 
I  have  been  thus  long  inculcating.  They  might 
easily^  by  well  examining  the  parts  of  those  under 
their  inspection,  make  a  just  ^tribution  of  them 
into  prc^r  classes  and  divisions,  and  allot  to  them 
this  or  that  particular  study,  as  their  genius  quali- 
fies them  for  professions,  trades,  handicrafts,  or  ser- 
vice by  sea  or  land. 

'^  How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting  in  the 
three  great  professions ! 

^^Dr.  South,  complaining  of  persons  who  took 
upon  them  holy  orders,  though  altogether  unqua- 
lified for  the  sacred  function,  says  somewhere,  that 
many  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  pulpit,  who 
might  have  done  his  country  excellent  service  at  a 
plough-tail. 

'^  In  like  manner,  many -a  lawyer,  who  makes  but 
an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar,  might  have  made  a 
very  elegant  waterman,  and  have  shined  at  the  Tem- 
ple stairs,  though  he  can  get  no  business  in  the  house. 

*'  I  have  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  with  a  right 
education,  would  have  been  an  excellent  physician. 

'^  To  descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets  filled  with 
sagacious  draymen,  and  politicians  in  liveries  ?  We 
have  several  tailors  of  six  foot  high,  and  meet  with 
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nany  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  that  are  thrown  away 
ipon  a  barber^  when  perhaps  at  the  same  time  we 
see  a  pygmy  porter  reeling  under  a  burden^  who 
night  have  managed  a  needle  with  much  dexterity^ 
)r  have  snapped  his  fingers  with  great  ease  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  public. 

*^  The  Spartans^  though  they  acted  with  the  spirit 
which  I  am  here  speaking  of^  carried  it  much  fur- 
ther than  what  I  propose.  Among  them^  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  father  himself  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren after  his  own  fancy.  As  soon  as  they  were 
seven  years  old^  they  were  all  listed  in  several  com- 
panies^ and  disciplined  by  the  public.  The  old  men 
were  spectators  of  their  performances^  who  often 
raised  quarrels  among  them^  and  set  them  at  strife 
with  one  another,  that  by  those  early  discoveries 
they  might  see  how  their  several  talents  lay,  and, 
without  any  regard  to  their  quality,  disposed  of  them 
accordingly  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
By  this  means  Sparta  soon  became  the  mistress  of 
Greece,  and  £unous  through  the  whole  world  for  her 
civil  and  military  discipline. 

^'  If  you  think  this  letter  deserves  a  place  among 
your  speculations,  I  may  perhaps  trouble  you  with 
some  other  thoughts  on  the  same  subject. 

X  ^a  am,"  &c. 
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No.  308.    FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1711-12. 


Froniepetet  Lalage  maritum, 

HOft.  CAB.,  ii.  6. 15. 

— •  Lalage  will  soon  prodaim 
Her  love,  nor  bluah  to  own  her  flame. 

CESECH. 

^^  MB.  BPBCTATOB, 

"  I  GiTE  you  this  trouble  in  order  to  propose  myself 
to  you  as  an  assistant  in  the  weighty  cares  whidi 

FMi  have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the  public  good, 
am  a  very  great  lover  of  women,  that  is  to  say, 
honestly;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  study  what  one 
likes,  I  have  industriously  applied  myself  to  under- 
stand them.  The  present  circumstance  relating  to 
them  is,  that  I  think  there  wants  under  you,  as  Spec- 
tator, a  person  to  be  distinguished  and  vested  in  the 
power  suid  quality  of  a  censor  on  marriages.  I 
lodge  at  the  Temple,  and  know,  by  seeing  women 
come  hither,  and  afterwards  observing  them  con- 
ducted by  their  counsel  to  judges'  chambers,  that 
there  is  a  custom  in  case  of  making  conveyance  of  a 
wife's  estate,  that  she  is  carried  to  a  judge's  apart- 
ment, and«Ieft  alone  with  him,  to  be  examined  in 
private  whether  she  has  not  been  frightened  or 
sweetened  by  her  spouse  into  the  act  she  is  going  to 
do,  or  whether  it  is  of  her  own  free  will.  Now  if 
this  be  a  method  founded  upon  reason  and  equity, 
why  should  there  not  be  also  a  proper  officer  for  ex- 
amining such  as  are  entering  into  the  state  of  matri* 
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loliy,  whether  they  are  forced  by  parents  on  <Mie 
Ide^  or  moved  by  interest  only  on  the  other^  to 
Dme  together^  and  bring  forth  such  awkwaxd  heirs 
s  are  the  product  of  half  love^  and  constrained  00m- 
liances?  There  is  nobody^  though  I  say  it  myself^ 
^ould  be  fitter  for  this  office^  than  I  am  ;  for  I  am 
Q  ugly  felow^  of  great  wit  and  sagacity.  My  fikther 
^as  a  hale  coimtry  'squire^  my  mother  a  witty 
eauty  of  no  fortune.  The  match  was  made  by 
)nsent  of  my  mother's  parents  against  her  own^  and 
am  the  child  of  the  rape  on  the  wedding  night ;  so 
lat  I  am  as  healthy  and  as  homely  as  my  fal£er^  but 
$  sprightly  and  agreeable  as  my  mother.  It  would 
3  of  great  ease  to  you^  if  you  would  use  me  under 
3u^  that  matches  might  be  better  regulated  for  the 
iture^  and  we  might  have  no  more  children  of 
[uabbles.  I  shall  not  reveal  all  my  pretensions  till 
receive  your  answer^  and  am^ 

^'  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant; 

"  MULES  PALFREY." 


^^  MB.  SPBCTATOE, 

'^  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  within  the 
ty-walls,  who  am  married  to  a  woman  of  quality, 
it  her  temper  is  something  different  from  that  «f 
ady  Anvil.  My  lady's  whole  time  and  thoughts 
e  spent  in  keepmg  up  to  the  mode  both  in  apparel 
id  furniture.  All  the  goods  in  my  house  have  been 
tailed  three  times  in  seven  years.  I  have  had 
yen  children  by  her:  and  by  our  marriage-arti- 
es  she  was  to  have  her  apartment  new  furnished 

oft«n  as  she  lay-in.  Notnine  in  our  house  is  use- 
1  but  that  which  is  fashionable ;  my  pewter  holds 
Lt  generally  half  a  year,  my  plate  a  fuU  twelve-^ 

VOL.  VIII.  K  K 


£  hxvE  a  pbun 

:  fiirwiiictt  tt—an  I  dmtat 

_    .     _      I  wfck :  wlme  the  gwd 

3  dm-  neTtf-  aee  rmi  i>f  late.    I  >m 

9^  von  lave  bmcL 

xtxer  dan  iW^ " 


-^  Toe  OKv  believe  ron.  are  a  poam  is  matii 
=uked  <if  3B  any  man  in  town.  I  am  sue  Jjaar 
iaaC  TTTimih  in  diia  banse,  and  hare  laid  a  wger, 
vna  aie  a*  aa£d  3  inait,  and  so  htaest  a  felbw, 
diu  VDawiQ  pint  this  letter,  thoo)^  it  is  k  reen- 

aBiiiiiliiai  iif  I  mm  [mj Jli  il  Tin    TTiiilmiaii      I 

base  mul  it  arcfaUy,  and  find  it  written  with  skOI, 

saad  jcmc^  ■adcaty ,  and  fire.     Yon  most  aUow  the 

Mwu.atinJer  tojBB  than  j- go  deseire ;  and  I  doubt 

naC  bat  jn  ham  to  modi   seBae  of  the  wvJd's 

hnmonr,  and  instability  o£  all  human 

■  mderMand,  that  the  raily  way  to  pre- 

•  is  to  oommniucate  it  to  otlien  with 

and  jndgeinent.     You  are  ao  senenOy 

rhat  you  vpetk  'of  will  be  rea£    Ilii^ 
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ith  men  of  sense  and  taste^  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
!Commend  The  Historian. 

''  I  am,  siR^ 
^^  Your  daily  advocate^ 

*'  BEADBB  gentle/* 

«'  wm's,  Fd).  19;' 


I  was  veiT  much  surprised  this  morning  that  anr 
le  should  find  out  my  lodgings  and  know  it  so  well 
\  to  come  directly  to  my  closet  door^  and  knock  at 
:,  to  give  me  the  following  letter.  When  I  came 
it  I  opened  it^  and  saw^  by  a  very  strong  pair  of 
loes  and  a  warm  coat  the  bearer  had  on^  that  he 
alked  all  the  way  to  bring  it  to  me,  though  dated 
om  York.  My  misfortune  is  that  I  cannot  talk^ 
id  I  found  the  messenger  had  so  much  of  me^  that 
s  could  think  better  than  speak.  He  had,  I  ob- 
Tved,  a  polite  discerning,  nid  under  a  shrewd 
isticity.  He  delivered  the  paper  with  a  Yorkshire 
me  and  a  town  leer. 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  The  privilege  you  have  indulged  John-  Trot, 
as  proved  of  very  bad  consequence  to  our  illus- 
•ious  assembly,  which,  besides  the  many  excellent 
laxims  it  is  founded  upon,  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
•aordinary  decorum  always  observed  in  it.  One  in- 
;ance  of  which  is,  that  tne  carders,  who  are  always 
f  the  first  quality,  never  begin  to  play  till  the 
'rench  dances  are  finished  and  the  country  dances 
egin ;  but  John  Trot  having  now  got  your  commis- 
ion  in  his  pocket,  which  every  one  here  has  a  pro- 
)und  respect  for,  has  the  assurance  to  set  up  for  a 
linuet-dancer.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  brought 
own  upon  us  the  whole  body  of  the  Trots,  which 
re  very  numerous,  with  their  auxiliaries  the  hobblers 
nd  the  skippers,  by  which  means  the  time  is  so  much. 

KK   2 


wMftad,  l^ut^m^emimehteak  all 

jBKnt,  it  inofltseOMDid  to  the  utter] 

loaip  talik:^  I2te  discreet  nembers  of^ 

2»Fia)jiik'f«ifedwftiierpiii-iiiaBev.     T; 

veU  sMved  tlot  tqv  indii^eace  Vi  TEinr  ^vs  iicr 

is  TeLniiffi  t»  eonntrr  dznces ;  JumurL .  ^wemm^  a- 

fenc  tiie  ifiBoing  SB  «nier  of  eanncil  ji—l  ie-  Tifr- 


Afrmc  t»  ^  TUD  t»  jaz£  war 
of  M  osi,  pnsDme  fior  t3K 
UDC  eumdrr  dflHBB,  Tmies  £ 
w  vtil.  do  iiitt> 
ai^  IflDiicBlazir 
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lioaitiHt  Jir  7i 
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J£:  Chaos^  et  JPhlegetiumy  ioca  naetc  sUfvUvi  late  I 
Sit  mihifas  audita  laqui  :  sit  nummr  veoro 
l^andere  res  olid  terra  et  caitgmc  mgrmui. 

Te  realms,  yet  imrevealM  to  htinnn  «ipHt  ! 
Ye^ods,  who  rule  the  T^ans  ai'the  night ! 
y  e  gliding  giiosts  !  ^nnnit  mr  to  Tefaite, 
Tli£  mystic  wmdeis  ofyourfilent  «ute. 

r  HATX  'be£ave  aibHorved  in  |;eiienl,  xbast  th^  pcirsmis 
wham  Milton  intrednas  inke  liis  juMsm  $^twkyfi  ^is^ 
iov&  audi  flBntimentB  jmd  ^Msiupdmn-  as  «m;  in  4i  p^ 
zuhar  -mamwr  DBof ocnudile  to  their  i«^KKftm  <cliio^ 
[.ers.     Eiv^ry  -tartsBniatxaot  in  tbeir  ^poM^ies  Mid  4io- 
iuns,  is  -wiidi  ^ptsaL  jnatioe  md  ^eHcftcy  jidii|)«ed  ^ 
in*  puMit  -wiiv  tfBuk  joid  JK5t.    As  the  poet  xv^rv 
Budi  eBoek  in  tb»  omiatibemr^  «f  liis  o^ittnKfter^  t 
ihaHhe^yeaveim  owiHider  sefcnJ  pfcssiffl&  ^  th« 
eoond  book  ia  thu  B^tt.    llat  sapenor  grMill»i«Sft 
ind  modi-majaij  vhick  is  atacnbod  tb»  the  pniK«  iMf 
he  €dkn  JBgidb,  kadniRdilT  presKf'V«d  in  t^ 
iii^«f  this  book.    His  opniing  and  closing  the  de-> 
ate ;  his  taldi^  od  himsof  that  graat  entefpfW>  At 
he  thoo^t  of  whidi  the  wh<ile  infernal  assembly 
remUed;  his  enoonnteiing  the  hideous  phanhNn  whi» 
[oarded  the  gates  of  hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all 
lis  terrors ;  are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring 
oind  whidi  could  not  brook  submission»  even  to 
)mnipotence  I 

kk3 
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zfn»  «*9» 


buxan  was  TOT  at  bami.  and  frtMD  ins  . 
riie  munscer  moTin^,  onward  came  as  , 
With  borrid  strides;  hd  trembkd  as  lie 
T\i  unthunted  fiend  what  this  nnght  be 


iL£^ 


The  same  boldness  and  intrepMEtv  «f  BiffliHruiEr 
diMoyers  itself  in  the  several  advoitnie*  ^maa:  » 
meets  with,  during  his  passage  throngji  tatit  Dfcpuns 
of  unfonned  matter,  andpartignLtrly'm  hiH.uiihwm 
to  those  tremendous  powers  who  are  desccfivA  fi 
presiding  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  m  aH  its  anxami- 

stXQotii^  fell  of  that  fire  and  furv  which  dis^^ann^ 

i^  sDfjnt  &>m  idle  rest  of  the  &ilen  angdk.    &  ii 

^Qsscrh^  in  die  iirat  bosk  as  besmearfd  wrirrr  ust 

jiiMii.  ti£  himian  sacrificses,  and  delighted  wfeai  oif 

iLE!ic^itp«r«nt5>  and  the  cries  of  chihhreiL.   £Kt&ir»- 

xmnL  JiMik  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest  spirst  dtst 

niuuTir  in  iitaiven :  and  if  we  oonsider  the  %iQe  viiaca 

le  naftke^  in  the  dixth  book,  wiiere  the  hattle  ciftsif 

msjr^  >  tescnbed,  we  find  it  every^  w^ ; 

:i>  jatf'  ^Boee  niiiofis»  enraged,  character: 


Ual  wct  xrre  <:-ita(£ras  pierced  Uk  deep  amgf 
vi?   Icniixm.  «c^;«a  i^3i£ ;  ^du>  him  deiied^ 
v\ti.  X  ta  ^nttrwi-^toeets  to  drasr  ^un.  bound 
TreBKra  V  isc  Tx'a:  ctte  Hoiy  One  of  heaves 
3<.*tran  '  '^  r-:':r~3fr  ciaspttegiooa :  butanoi^ 
XlMTO  tUvna  o  ^£!c:  v3£n.  vrji  shuter'd  ams 
j^nd  uacmm  psa  jta  i  liiwi^ —  vi 


1 1  BHir  V  wnrtL  irule  ii  »iiser»e,  that  Mlhm  has 
rfnTw«ied  thif  ^»»ait  mprtniws  spirit,  wh#  is 
,,^p^,^«3  bT  ^snrx  ^i^-^ninstB  pBBims^  «s  the  iwl 
C3rt-  -tw^  it  ^J«  aiiKUi]^:^  ■»  it^  ilia  opinii«  ap^M 


.-J 


r  US'  (liflliailiMm    w  m^-r^  «    asrjsr     ^^^  ^   <•><■    ^ 

uti9x&^  mac  "^w* 


L     tM. 


xSf^iiJaL  M  ttf^Ksiaet  in  tiie  lirsi  book  %s  the  >d«il  «\ff 
t^  lewd  amc  iGssaoiK.  He  is  in  tbr  s^ciwc  bin^, 
pcm^snt  tif  thai  deKs^ocoi.  charac9«8e<d  as  tii»%iiv«a:^ 
iz^  toiitiifBl :  and  if  v«  lunk  iati»  the  sixt}i  bn^ik.  w 
tzA  iixD  oddmEted  in  the  battle  «f  anc^te  a%«thiu^ 
hr^n  idoatt  aodEii^  s^ieedi  viudi  lie  SMik««i  U»  8«t;Mi «« 
their  snijpoBed  admiftif^  «n;^er  tbe  c»eniT«  A$  Ki$ 
appmmee  is  i2ixi£anii>  lad  «f  a  pieoe^  ia  tiMvr  thit^ 
serenl  TiewBy  ve  find  his  seatimaftts  in  the  infmui 
asBembij  efoy  var  oonfiinnaUe  to  hk  c)iaiact«r ; 
sndi  are,  his  apprdiacisions  of  a  second  htttUt'^  hi« 
horron  of  annihilation,  his  ^referring  1^^  bo  nu;D^>r« 
able,  rather  than '  not  to  bcs*  1  n<HH)  not  oh^rv«»«  l)mi 
theomtrast  of  thought  in  tliia  sptHH'h,  mui  Umt  \\\\\A\ 
precedes  it^  gives  an  agroiHihlo  vurlt'ty  to  thi;^  0^ 
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Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  the  first 
book,  that  the  poet  adds*  nothing  to  it  in  the  second. 
We  were  before  told,  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught 
mankind  to  ransack  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandsemonium,  or  the 
infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet 
in  council.  His  speech  in  this  book  is  every  way 
suitable  to  so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is 
that  refl'ection  of  their  being  unable  to  taste  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  were  they  actually  there,  in  the 
mouth  of  one,  who,  while  ne  was  in  heaven,  is  said 
to  have  had  his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps 
and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  in- 
tent on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the  bea- 
tific vision.  I  shall  also  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
how  agreeable  the  following  sentiments  are  to  the 
same  character: 

—  This  deep  world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread?  How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside^  his  glory  unobscured. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar. 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaven  resembles  hell ! 
As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  ?     This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 
Nor  want  we  sldU  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence ;  and  what  can  heav*n  show  more  ?    fi.  262. 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity 
that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book  the  second  that 
awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Satan 
upon  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank 
in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak.  He  acts 
as  a  kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  opposite 
parties,  and  proposes  a  third  undertaking,  whioi  the 
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^hole  assembly  gives  into.  The  motion  he  makes  of 
etaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a  new  world 
{  grounded  upon  a  proj^  devised  by  Satan^  and 
uriously  proposed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of 
he  first  book : 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  so  rife 

There  went  a  &me  in  heav'n,  that  He  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  r^ard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  hearen ; 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  iirst  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere : 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage  nor  th'abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature  *.'— »  i.  650. 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his 
)roposal : 

—  What  if  we  find 
Some  easier  enterprise  ?  There  is  a  place, 
If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heaven 
Err  not,  another  world,  the  happy  seat ' 
Of  some  new  race  cali'd  man,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In  power  and  excellence^  but  &vour'd  more 
Of  Him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirmM. 

iL  S44. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was,  not  to 
)mit  in  the  first  book  the  project  upon  which  the 
ivhole  poem  turns ;  as  also  that  the  prince  of  the  fEiUen 
angels  was  the  only  proper  person  to  give  it  birth,  and 
that  the  next  to  lum  in  dignity  was  the  fittest  to  se- 
cond and  support  it. 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's  imagina- 
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tion,  in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven^ 
concerning  the  creation  of  man.  Nothing  conld  show 
more  the  dignity  of  the  species^  than  this  tradition 
which  ran  of  them  before  their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  heaven  before 
they  were  created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear 
in  their  state  of  pre-existence ;  but  Milton  doos  a 
far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  are  in 
being. 

The  rising  of  this  great  assembly  is  described  in  a 
very  sublime  and  poetical  manner : 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.-—  ii.  476. 

The  diversions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  par- 
ticular account  of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  pregnancy  of  thought  and  co- 
piousness of  invention.  The  diversions  are  every 
way  suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left  them 
but  strength  and  knowledge  misapplied.  Such  are 
their  contentions  at  the  race,  and  m  feats  of  armsj 
with  their  entertainment  in  the  following  lines : 

-  Others,  with  vast  Tjrphcean  rage,  more  fell, 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hiUs,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind ;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar,   ii.  539. 

Their  music  is  employed  in^  celebrating  their  own 
criminal  exploits,  and  their  discourse  in  sounding  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore- 
knowledge. 

The  several  circumstances  in  the  description  of  hell 
are  very  finely  imagined ;  as  the  four  rivers  which 
disgorge  themselves  into  the  sea  of  ire,  the  ex* 
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tremes  of  cold  and  heat^  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal 
world  are  represented  by  a  single  line,  which  gives 
us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer 
description  would  have  done : 

— Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  fdgn'd,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  ii.  624. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits,  and  their  place  of 
habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An 
ordinary  poet  would  indeed  have  spun  out  so  many 
circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that  means 
have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,  the  principal 
fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely 
imaged. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory 
concerning  Sin  and  Death,  which  is,  however,  a  very 
finished  piece  in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  considered 
as  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy  of  the 
several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy.  Sin 
is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  ofl^spring  of 
Sin.  The  incestuous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death 
produces  those  monsters  and  hell-hounds  which  from 
time  to  time  enter  into  their  mother,  and  tear  the 
bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth. 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  and 
the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from 
the  apprehensions  of  Death.  This  last  beautiful 
moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the  speech  of 
Sin,  where,  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful  issue, 
she  adds. 
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Befoie  mme  ey«t  4n  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe ;  who  sets  them  on, 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 

For  want  of  other  prey»  but  that  he  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involT'd^—  iL  802. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful 
circumstance  in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation.  He 
will  likewise  observe  how  naturally  the  three  persons 
concerned  in  this  allegory^  are  tempted^  by  one  com- 
mon interest^  to  enter  into  a  con&deracy  together^ 
and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  hell, 
and  the  <mly  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that 
world  of  tortures. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegoiy  is  likewise 
very  strong,  and  full  of  sublime  ideas.  The  figure 
oi  Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his  head,  his  menace 
ef  Satan,  his  advancing  to  tne  c(Hnbat,  die  outcry  at 
his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be  past 
over  in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable  to  this  king 
of  terrors.  I  need  not  mention  the  justness  of  thoi^ht 
which  is  observed  in  the  genenttion  of  these  several 
symbolical  persons ;  that  Sin  was  produced  upon  the 
first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon  after 
he  was  cast  into  hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  coor- 
science  were  conceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place 
of  torments.  The  description  of  the  gates  is  venr 
poetical,  as  the  (^niag  «f  them  is  full  qf  MilUm  s 
spirit : 

— On  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
ThMnfernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Har  A  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.    She  open'd,  bat  to  shut 
£xcell*d  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host. 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through. 
With  horse  and  ohariots  ranked  in  loose  array; 
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So  wide  they  stood,  and,  like  a  furnace  mouth, 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame,    ii.  879. 

In  Satan's  voyage  throueli  the  chaos^  there  are 
several  imaginary  persons  described  as  residing  in 
that  immense  waste  of  matter.  This  may  perhaps 
be  conformable  to  the  taste  of  those  critics  who  are 
pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life  and 
manners  ascribed  to  it ;  but  for  my  own  part^  I  am 
pleased  most  with  those  passages  in  this  description 
which  carry  in  them  a  greater  measure  of  probability, 
and  are  such  as  might  possibly  have  happened.  Of 
this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke  that  rises 
horn  the  infernal  pit,  his  £Edling  into  a  doud  of  nitre 
and  the  like  combustible  materials,  that  by  their  ex- 
plosion still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage ;  his 
springing  '  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,'  with  his 
laborious  passage  through  that  confusion  of  elements 
which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave,  ii.  911. 

The  glimmmng  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos 
from  the  utmost  verge  •f  the  creation,  with  the  dis- 
tant discovery  of  the  earth  that  hung  dose  by  Ae 
moon,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. 

L 
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No.  310.  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25, 1711-12. 


Connnbiojungam  stabUL'^- 

viRG.  ^v.  i.  77. 

m  tie  the  indissoluble  marriage-knot. 
'*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*^  I  AM  a  certain  young  woman  that  love  a  certain 
young  man  very  heartily ;  and  my  fether  and  mother 
were  for  it  a  great  while,  but  now  they  say  I  can  do 
better,  but  I  think  I  cannot.  They  bid  me  love  him, 
and  I  cannot  unlove  him*  What  must  I  do  ?  Speak 
quickly. 

'^  BIDDY  DO-BAKE." 
^'  DEAR  SPEC, 

"  I  HAVE  loved  a  lady  entirely  for  this  year  and 
half,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  which  has 
contributed  not  a  Httle  to  my  pain,  I  have  been  de- 
barred the  liberty  of  conversmg  with  her.  The 
grounds  of  our  difference  was  this;  th^t  when  we 
had  inquired  into  each  other's  circumstances,  we 
found  that  at  our  first  setting  out  into  the  world, 
we  should  owe  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  her 
fortune  would  pay  off.  My  estate  is  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  besides  the  benefit  of  tin  mines. 
Now,  dear  Spec,  upon  this  state  of  the  case,  and 
the  lady's  positive  declaration  that  there  is  still  no 
other  objection,  I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  insert  this, 
with  your  opinion,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  this 
ought  to  be  esteemed  a  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
we  should  not  be  joined,  and  you  will  for  ever  obli^ 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"'-^bruaiy  19,  1712.  f<  DICK  I<OV£SICK. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Sir,  if  I  marry  this  lady  by  the  assistance  of  your 
opinion^  you  may  expect  a  &vour  for  it." 

"MR.  SPECTATOR. 

^^  I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  those  un- 
happy men  who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
discarded  lovers ;  but  I  am  the  less  mortified  at  my 
disgrace^  because  the  young  lady  is  one  of  those 
creatures  who  set  up  for  negligence  of  men^  are  far- 
sooth  the  most  rigidly  virtuous  in  the  worlds  and  yet 
their  nicety  wiU  permit  them  at  the  command  of  pa- 
rents to  go  to  bed  to  the  most  utter  stranger  that 
can  be  proposed  to  them.  As  to  me  myself^  I  was 
introduced  by  the  father  of  my  mistress ;  but  find  I 
owe  my  being  at  first  received  to  a  comparison  of  my 
estate  with  that  of  a  former  lover^  and  that  I  am 
now  in  like  manner  turned  off  to  give  way  to  an 
humble  servant  still  richer  than  I  am.  What  makes 
this  treatment  the  more  extravi^nt  is^  that  the 
young  lady  is  in  the  management  of  this  way  of  frauds 
and  obeys  her  father's  orders  on  these  occasions 
without  any  manner  of  reluctance,  but  does  it  with 
the  same  air  that  one  of  your  men  of  the  world  would 
signify  the  necessity  of  atilairs  for  turning  another  out 
of  office.  When  I  came  home  last  night,  I  found  this 
letter  from  my  mistress : 

^  SIR, 

*  I  HOPE  you  will  not  think  it  is  any  manner  of 
disrespect  to  your  person  or  merit,  that  the  intended 
nuptials  between  us  are  interrupted.  My  father 
says  he  has  a  much  better  offer  for  me  than  you  can 
make,  and  has  ordered  me  to  break  off  the  treaty 

L  l2 
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between  us.  If  it  had  proceeded^  I  should  have  be- 
haved myself  with  all  suitable  regard  to  you^  but  as 
it  is^  I  beg  we  may  be  strangers  for  the  future. 
Adieu. 

'  lybia/ 

*^  This  great  indifference  on  this  subject^  and  the 
mercenary  motives  for  making  alliances^  is  what  I 
think  lies  naturally  before  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
give  me  your  thoughts  upon  it.  My  answer  to 
Lydia  was  as  follows,  which  I  hope  you  will  ap- 
prove, for  you  are  to  know  the  woman's  family  af- 
fect a  wonderful  ease  on  these  occasions,  though 
they  expect  it  should  be  painfully  received  on  ti^e 
man's  side. 

'BTADAM, 

'  I  HAVE  received  yours,  and  knew  the  prudence 
of  your  house  so  well,  that  I  always  took  care  to  be 
ready  to  obey  your  commands,  though  they  should 
be  to  see  you  no  more.  Pray  give  my  service  to  ail 
the  good  &mily.    Adieu. 

'  CLITOPHON. 

'  The  opera  subscription  is  full.*" 

MEMORANDUH. 

The  censor  of  marriage  to  consider  this  letter  and 
report  the  common  usages  on  such  treaties,  with  how 
many  pounds  or  acres  are  generally  esteemed  suffi- 
cient reason  for  preferring  a  new  to  an  old  pre- 
tender ;  with  his  opinion  what  is  proper  to  be  de- 
termined in  such  cases  for  the  future.  See  No.  306, 
let.  I. 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  There  is  an  elderly^  person  lately  left  off  busi- 
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nes»  and  settled  ta  our  towiij  in  iHrder>  as  he  t&iiiki^ 
to  retire  from  the  world ;  but  he  has  brought  with 
him  such  an  inclination  to  tale-bearing>  that  he  dis« 
turbs  both  himself  and  all  our  neighbourhood.  Not- 
withstanding this  frailty  the  honest  gentleman  is  se 
happy  as  to  have  no  enemy :  at  the  same  time  he 
has  not  one  friend  who  will  venture  to  acquaint  him 
with  his  weakness.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted^  but  if 
this  failing  were  set  in  a  proper  lights  he  would 
quickly  perceive  the  indecency  and  ev3.  consequences 
of  it.  Now,  Sir,  this  being  an  infirmity  which  I  hope 
may  be  corrected,  and  knowing  that  he  pays  much 
dererence  to  you,  I  beg  that,  when  you  are  at  leisure 
to  give  us  a  speculation  on  gossiping,  you  would 
think  of  my  neighbour :  you  wiil  hereby  oblige  se- 
veral who  will  be  glad  to  find  a  reformation  in  their 
gray-haired  friend :  and  how  becoming  will  it  be  for 
him,  instead  of  pouring  forth  words  at  all  adventures, 
to  set  a  watch  before  the  door  of  his  mouth,  to  re- 
frain his  tongue,  to  check  its  impetuosity,  and  guard 
against  the  sallies  of  that  little  pert,  forward,  busy, 
person ;  which,  under  a  sober  conduct,  might  prove  a 
useful  member  of  society  !  In  compliance  with  whose 
intimations,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  this  ad- 
dress to  you. 

"  I  am,  siK, 
**  Your  most  obscure  servant,   * 

'^  PHILANTHROPOS." 
^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  This  is  to  petition  you  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
many  more  of  your  gentle  readers,  that  at  any  time 
when  you  may  have  private  reasons  against  letting 
us  know  what  you  think  yourself,  you  would  be 
pleased  to  pardon  us  such  letters  of  your  correspond- 
ents as  seem  to  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  printer. 

"  It  is  further  our  humble  request,  that  you  would 
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substitute  advertisements  in  the  place  of  such  epis- 
tles ;  and  that  in  order  hereunto  Mr.  Buckley  may 
foe  authorised  to  take  up  of  your  zealous  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Lillie^  any  quantity  of  words  he  shall  from 
time  to  time  have  occasion  for. 

'^  The  many  useful  parts  of  knowledge  which 
may  be  communicated  to  the  public  this  way^  will^ 
we  hope,  be  a  consideration  in  favour  of  your  peti- 
tioners. 

*'  Feb.  16, 1712. "     «  And  your  petitioners,"  &c 

Note.  That  particular  regard  be  had  to  this  peti- 
tion :  and  the  papers  marked  letter  R  may  be  care- 
fully examined  for  die  future^ 
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,^G.Woodfall,  Printer, 
AngeT Court,  Skinner  Street,  tondoK* 


